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PREFACE 

(First Edition) 


The A‘in-i Akbari is the third volumes of the Akbar- 
nama, by ShayWi Abh ’1-Fazl, and is by far the greatest 
work in the whole series of Muhammadan histories of India. 
The first volume of this gigantic work contains the history 
of Timur’s family as far as it is of interest for the Indian 
reader, and the reigns of Babar, the Siir Icings, and Humayun 
whilst the second volume is devoted to the detailed history 
of nearly forty-six 3 ^ears of the reign of the Great Emperor. 
The concluding volume, the A*in-i-Akbari, contains that 
information regarding Akbar's reign, which, though not 
strictly historical, is y'^et essential to a correct understanding 
of the times, and embodies, therefore, those facts for which, 
in modem times, we would turn to Administration Reports, 
Statistical compilations, or Gazetteers. It contains the 
d*'m (i.e. mode of governing) of Akbar, and is, in fact, the 
Administration Report and Statistical Return of lus 
government as it was about a.d. 1590. Tlie contents, 
therefore, of the A^ln nre naturallv varied and detailed. 
The first of its five books treats of Akbar's hous('hold and 
court, and of the emperor himself, the ssoul of every depart- 
ment, who looks upon the performance of his duties as an 
act of divine worship, and who entei’s into the details of 
government in order to create a harmonious whole. Vouch- 
safed as king with a peculiar light from on high, his person 
is prominently put forward as the guide of the people in 
all matters temporal and spiritual ; in whose charafder 
and temper the governed find that rest and peace whicli no 
constitution can give, and in whom, as the author of a 
new and advanced creed, the dust of intoleration is for ever 
allayed. 

The second book treats of the servants of the throne, 
the military’ and civil services, and the attendants at 
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court whose literary genius or musical skill receives a lustre 
from the encouragement of the emperor, and who in their 
turn reflect a brilliant light on the government. 

The third book is entirely devoted to regulations for 
the judicial and executive departments, the establishment 
of a new and more practical era, the survey of the land, the 
tribal divisions, and the rent-roll of the great Finance 
minister whose name has become proverbial in India. 

The fourth book treats of the social condition and 
literary activity, especially in philosophy and law, of the 
Hindus, who form the bulk of the population, and in whoso 
political advancement the emperor saw the guarantee of 
the stability of his realm. There are also a few chapters 
on the foreign invaders of India, on distinguished travellers, 
and on Muhammadan saints and the sects to which they 
respectively belong. 

The fifth book contains the moral sentences and 
epigrammatical sayings, observations, and rules of wdsdom 
of the emperor, which Abu ’1-Fazl has gathered as the 
disciple gathers the sayings of the master. 

In the A*in, therefore, we have a picture of Akbar’s 
government in its several departments, and of its relations 
to the different ranks and mixed races of Ids subjects. 
Whilst in most Muhammadan histories we hear of tlie 
endless turmoil of war and dynastical changes, and are 
only reminded of the existence of a people when authors 
make a passing allusion to famines and similar calamities, 
we have in tlic A*in the governed classes brought to the 
foreground : men live and move before us, and the great 
questions of the time, axioms then believed in, and principles 
then followed, phantoms then chased after, ideas then 
prevailing, and successes then obtained, are placed before 
our eyes in truthful, and therefore vivid, colours. 

It is for this reason that the A*in stands so unique among 
Muhammadan histories of India, and we need not wonder 
that long before curious eyes turned to other native 
sources of liistory and systematically examined their 
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Tieffentaller, in 1776, published in Ms Demn^ion, 
Oeogmphiqtie de VIndostan long extracts from the rent- 
roll given in the Third Book ; Chief Sarishtadar Grant 
used it largely for his Report on Indian Finances ; and^ as 
early as 1783, Francis Gladwin, a thorough Oriental 
scholar, dedicated to Warren Hastings his “ Ayeen Akberi”, 
of which in 1800 he issued a printed edition in London, 
In his translation, Gladwin has given the greater part of 
the First Book, more than one-half of the Second and 
Third Books, and about one-fourth of the Fourth Book ; 
and although in modem times inaccuracies have been 
discovered in the portions translated by him — chiefly due, 
no doubt, to the fact that he translated fr- , MSS. in every 
way a difficult undertaking — ^his translation has always 
occupied a deservedly high place, and it may confidently 
be asserted that no similar work has for the last seventy 
years been so extensively quoted as his. The magnitude 
of the task of translating the A*in from uncollated MSS. will 
especially become apparent, when we remember that, 
even in the opinion of native writers, its style is “ not 
intelligible to the generality of readers without great 
difficulty.” 

But it is not merely the varied information of the A* in 
that renders the book so valuable, but also the trustworthi- 
ness of the author himself. Abu ’l-Fazl’s high official 
position gave him access to any document he wished to 
consult, and his long career and training in various depart- 
ments of the State, and his marvellous powers of expression, 
fitted him eminently for the composition of a work like 
the Akbarndmah and the A*in. His love of truth and his 
correctness of information are apparent on every page of 
the book, wducli he wished to leave to future ages as a 
memorial of the Great Emperor and as a guide for inquiring 
minds ; and his wishes for the stability of the throne and 
the welfare of the people, lus principles of toleration, his 
noble sentiments on the rights of man, the total absence 



of personal grievances and of expressions of ill-will towards 
encompassing enemies, show that the expanse of his large 
heart stretched to the clear offing of sterling wisdom, 
Abh ’1-Fazl has far too often been accused by European 
writers of flattery and even of wilful concealment of facts 
damaging to the reputation of his master. A study, though 
perhaps not a hasty perusal, of the Akbamdmah will show 
that the charge is absolutely unfounded ; and if we com- 
pare his works with other historical productions of the 
East, we shall find that, while he praises, he does so infinitely 
less and with much more grace and dignity than any other 
Indian historian or poet. No native writer has ever accused 
him of flattery ; and if we bear in mind that all Eastern 
works on Ethics recommend unconditional assent to the 
opinion of the king, whether correct or absurd, as the duty 
of man, and that the whole poetry of the East is a rank 
mass of flattery at the side of which modem encomiums 
look like withered leaves — ^we may pardon Abu ’1-Fazl 
when he praises because he finds a true hero. 

The issue of the several fasciculi of this translation 
has extended over a longer time than I at first expected. 
The simultaneous publication of my edition of the Persian 
Text, from which the translation is made, the geographical 
difficulties of the Third Book, the unsatisfactory state of 
the MSS., the notes added to the translation from various 
Muhammadan historians and works on the history of 
literature, have rendered the progress of the work unavoid- 
ably slow. 

I am deeply indebted to the Council of the Philological 
Committee of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for placing at 
my disposal a full critical apparatus of the A'-tn, and entrust- 
ing me with the edition of the text, for wliich the Indian 
Government had most liberally sanctioned the sum of 
five thousand Rupees. My grateful acknowledgments are 
also due to Dr. Tliomas Oldliam, Superintendent of the 
Geological Survey of India and late President of the Asiatic 
Society, for valuable advice and ever ready assistance in 



tbe execution of the work ; and to Col. H. Yule, C.B., and 
to H. Boberts, Bsq., of the Doveton College, for useful 
hints and corrections. 

I have thought it advisable to issue the first volume 
with a few additional notes, and two indexes, one of persons 
and things and the other of geographical names, without 
waiting for the completion of the whole work. I have 
thus had an opportunity of correcting some of the errors 
and inconsistencies in the spelling of names and supplying 
other deficiencies. That defects will still be found, not- 
withstanding my endeavours to remove them, none of 
my readers and critics can be more sensible than I 
myself am. 

H. BLOCHMANN. 

Calc err a Madrasah . 

S?3rd September^ 1873. 
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SECOND EDITION OP BLOCHMANN'S TRANSLATION 
OP THE 

A‘fN-1 AKBARi 

tSome explanation is needed of the present edition^ 
Blochmann’s original translation has for some time been 
out of print. The Asiatic Society of Bengal has asked me 
to undertake the preparation of a reprint, and I lightly 
accepted the task, not realizing the amount of labour 
involved. Blochmann’s translation and notes form a work 
of infinite detail and thorough scholarship ; and though 
it has seldom been necessary to correct, it has often been 
necessary to investigate. This present edition is, how- 
ever, in the main a mere reprint. This of itself is no small 
testimony to Blochmann’s thoroughness. The translitera- 
tion, however, has been brought into line with a more 
modem system, and a few additional notes [in square 
brackets] have been added ; those with a suffixed B. are 
Blochmaim’s own MS. notes from a printed copy in my 
possession ; I have not incorporated all of them, as many 
I was unable to decipher. Notes to which a P. is suffixed 
are my own. 

D. C. P. 

Felstbd Bcrv, 

Fblstbd, 

mr. 
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NOTE 

lieut.-CoL Phillott, who most generously had uudertakeu to pi^re 
a revised repriut of Blochmamt’s trauslatioii of the first TOlume of the 
i^in-i-Akbari, had pK^pressed to the end of the text when illness 
precluded him from finishing his labours. What remained to be 
done was the revision of the index, the oorrection of the additional 
notes as already revised by him on the copy, and the entering of the 
modifications necessary in the proofs of pages xvii to xxxii, and xlix to 
lix of the preliminary matter, as also of pages 1 to 10 of the work itself. 

For a long time lingering illness prevented the taking of immediate 
steps to terminate the volume, but in September, 1930, the regretted 
death of the learned Editor necessitated consideration of the problem 
of bringing the reprint to a close. The fact that the volume was being 
printed in England and that no details as to the method of the revision 
were at the disposal of the office of the Eoyal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
caused considerable delay, but ultimately arrangements were made to 
complete the work in the office of the Society. 

Mr. D. K. Das was charged with the revision of the index, involving 
the changing of all page numbers, and the drawing up of a list of errata 
found in the body of the reprint during the course of his work. Mr. Das 
has performed his work with great care and has rendered valuable 
service in doing so. The new errata are to be found on page 690 
of this volume. The plan adopted for the reprint has been explained by 
the Editor on page xi. 

The circumstances explained above are responsible for the date of 
the Editor's Preface, as well as for the fact that the date of issue on the 
title page is given as 1927, whilst the actual publication was not possible 
tiU 1939. 

The Council of the Society wishes to record its great indebtedness to 
the late Lieut.-Col. Phillott for his self-sacrificing labour on the present 
volume, and to pay its grateful homage to the memory of its late 
Member and Fellow, a devoted friend, a valued helper, and a distinguished 
scholar. 

B. S. Guha, 
General Secretary, 

Royal Asiatic Society of Bkkoal, 

1 Park Calcutta. 

t2ih Jvty, 1939, 



LIST OF PLATES 
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FIRST VOLUME 

OF THE 

AMNT-AKBARl 

Plates I to III. The Workmen of the Mint, p. 18. 

1,2. Prepmtion oi acids. — 3. Washing of ashes. — 4, 9, 10, 12, melting and refining. — 

6. Weighing. — 6, 8. Making of plates. 

7. Work of the jarfdA, p. 22. — 11. Engraving. — 12. The Sikkachi, p. 22. 

Plate IV. The Imperial Camp (p. 60). 

a, b, c, d, f, fff roads and b&zars. ** The principal MzSr is laid out into ** the 
form of a wide street, running through the whole extent of the army, now on the 
right, now on the left, of the I>iwan-i — Bernier. 

1. ^e Imperial Harem {shabiti&nA i^l). At the right hand side is the Do-&ehiy&na 

Mamil ; vide p* 56. 

2. Open space with a canopy (ah&my^na). 

3. Private Audience Hall {IHwan-i p. 48. 

4. The great camp light {(ikdts-di^a), p. 62. 

" The aq%iacp-die resembles a lofty mast of a sliip, but is very slender, and 
takes down in three pieces. It is fixed towards the king's quarters, near the tent 
called Nagar-kane, and during the night a lighted lantern is suspended from the 
top. This light is very useful, for it may be seen when every object is enveloped 
in impenetrable darkness. To this spot jiersons who lose their way resort, either 
to pass the night secure from all danger of robbers, or to resume their search after 
their own lodgings. The name ‘ Aquaoy>die ’ may bo translated * Light of 
Heaven ' the lantern when at a distance appearing like a star." — Bernier. 

6. The Naqqdra-^dna, pp. 49, 60. 

AB, or distance from the Harem to the camp Light =*= 1,530 yards ; 

AC 360 yards ; p. 49. 

6. The house where the saddles were kept {tln-'^xna). 

7. The Imperial stables {isfahal). 

8. Tents of the superintendents and overseers of the stables. 

9. Tents of the clerk of the elephant stables. 

10. The Imperial Office {daflctr). 

11. Tent for palkis and carts. 

12. Artillery tent (top-iMna). 

13. Tent where the hunting leopards were kept (cAt/a-fepnn). 

14. The Tents of Maryam Makani (Akbar's mother), Gulbodan Begum (Humayun's 

sister, p. 49), and Prince P&nyal ; p. 49. 

15. Tlie tents of Sultan Salfm (Jahangir), to the right of the Imperial Harem. 

16. The tents of Sult&n Murid, to the left of the Itnperial Harem ; p. 50. 

17. Store rooms and workshops (hugHdM). 

18. Tent for keeping basins {&ft&beh^*M^na). 

19. Tent for the perfumes (jsi^ehbii-l^na). 

20. Tent for storing mattress 
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21. Tent fcKT the tailors, etc. 

22. Wardrobe (kurhyar&q^^flina)^ p. 93. 

23. Tent for the lamps^ candles^ oil, etc. (eJttrd^>j^iiii). 

24. Tents for keeping fresh Ganges water (dAddr»AM«o). p* 37. 

25. Tent for making skor6af and other drinks. 

26. Tent for storing pdn leaves. 

27. Tent for storing fruit (mewa l^na), 

28. Tent for the Imperial plate (rikdh^!^na). 

29. The Imperial kitchen {mafbst^). 

30. The Imperial bakery (ndn6d-j^na). 

31. Store room for spioee {hawej^iii^na). 

32. The Imperial giuud. 

33. The Arsenal (^ar-j^na). 

34. Women's apartments. 

35 to 41. Guard houses. 

Round about the whole the nobles and Man 9 ahd&rs with their contingents, 
pitched their tents. 

** The king's private tents are surrounded by small kandta (qandts, standing 
screens), of the height of a man, some lined with Masulipatam chintz, worked 
over with dowers of a hundred different kinds, and others with figured satin, 
decorated with deep silken fringes." — Bernier. Bernier's description of the 
Imperial camp (second letter, dated lAhor, 25th February, 1665), agrees with 
minute detail with the above. 

Plate V. CANDLESxiOKa, p. 50. 

1. Double candlestick (dasAd^s).— *2. Fancy candlestick with pigeons. — 3. Single 
candlestick {yakskilsifi). 

4 . The or Camp-light ; vide pi. iv, No. 4. 

Plate VI. The Emperor Akbar Worships Fire, p. 50. 

In front of Akbar twelve candles are placed, and the singer of sweet melodies sings 
to the praise of God, as mentioned on p. 51, 1. 6 ff. 

The faces of the emperor and the singer are left blank, in accordance with the 
Muhammadan dislike to paint likenesses of beings on, below, or above the earth. 
The emperor sits in the position called dUzdnu. 

Plate VII. Thrones, p. 52, 

1, 2. Different kinds of thrones (awrang) with pillows (masnai) to lean against, 
the royal umbrella (chatr), and the footstool {mndali). 

Plate VIII. The Naq^^ara Khana, p. 52. 

1. C 3 rmbals {aanj). — 2. The large drum {huwarga or damdma). — 3, 4, 6. The 
Karand. — 6. The Snrnd. — 7. The Hind! Sumd. — 8. The Kafir. --^8. The Singhs or 
horn. — 10. The Naq^raa. 

Plate IX. The Ensigns or Royalty, p. 52. 

1. The Jhanddt or Indian fiag. The Royal standard of the great Mogul is a 

Couchant Lion shadowing part of the body of a sun." — Terry. 

2. The Kawhaba. 

3. Sdyah&n or Afidhgtr. 

4. The Tumantoq (from the Turkish fog, or to gh. a flag, and tuman or ffimdn, a 

division of ten thousand). 

5. The Chctir^ or (red) royal umbrella. 

6. A standard, or <iaXam. 
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7» Tlie Vhatrtoq* Abil aanys tlmt this stufidaxd Is smaUer ttaai tho pine* 
ceding, it ie poeeible that the word ehouid be pronounced ekuHtrioq, from tbe 
Turkish c/inlur, or ehUmr, short. The dag is sdomed witii bunches ci hair 
(^/4s) taken from the tails and the sides of the Tibetan Yak. 

Plates X and XI. The Iuperial Tents, p. 54. 

PIdle X.<~~The three tents on the top, commencing with the left, are (1) the 
Sh&m^na ; (2) A pakdaH Khara&h. or tent of one door ; (3) the XHidari, or tent of 
two doors ; p. 67, 8. Boded up over the door is the ; p. 236, A*^in 88. 

Below these three tents, is the Sard-parda and OuX&Ub&r, pp. 47, 57. At the foot of 
the plate is the jVam<pCra (pr. dew^oatcher), with carpet and pillow (mamad) ; p. 48. 

Phtte XI . — On the top, the bShrgdk^ p. 65. Below it, on the left. Is the I)^dtihiy&na 
Manzil, or two-storied house ; vide H. IV, No. 1. At the window of the upper story, 
the emperor showed himself ; vide Index, darsan, and jhardka. To the right of this 
two-storied tent, is the Chutdn M&wcdi (as the word ought to be spelt, from ckolnn, 
wooden, and rdtiMXff, a square tent), p. 56. Below it, the common conical tent, 
tied to pegs stuck in the ground ; hence it is called saminddz, with one tent pole 
{ycdc^mrughfit from the Turkish eurugh. or svrdfi^, a tent pole). 

Below is a Zamindoz two poles {ddsurugtfl). At the bottom of the plate, 
to the left is the Mandat^ p. 56 ; and to the right, the p. 56. 

.^LATE XII. Weapons, p. 116. 

The numbers in brackets refer to tbe numbers on pp. 117 to 119. 

1 . The sword, akamsher ( 1 ). 

2. The straight sword, (2). 

3. 30. The gupti *- 0 {id (3). 

4. The broad dagger, jamdhar (4). 

5. The bent dagger, l^njar (5). 

6. The jam fsjL&K or curved dagger (7). 

7. The bent knife, bah (8). 

8. The jh&nbufa, or hiltless dagger (9). 

9. The katdra, a long and narrow dagger (10). 

10. The narainh moth {naraing moth ?), a short and narrow dagger (11). 

11. Thebow, iMZfndn (12). 

12. 13. The small bow and arrow, tal^ah hamdn and tir (13). 

14o. Arrow. 

146. The paik&nhaeh^ or arrow-drawer (19). 

15. The quiver, tarkasH (16). 

16. The lance, neza (20). 

17. The Hindiist&nt lance, barchha (21). 

IS. The sdk, or broad-headed lanoe (22). 

19, 20. Hie aainihi (23) and adam (^). 

21. The ahuahbur, or club. This 1 believe to be the correct name (instead of ahashpar)^ 

from ahuah, lungs, and bur, tearing. 

22. The axe, tabar, 

23. The club, gurz (25). On p. 117, No. 29, the word piy&zi has been translated 

by ** dub and this seems to be die correct meaning ; but the plates in 
some HSS. call ** piyfia! " a long knife, with straight back, ending in a point. 

24. The pointed axe, zhgAnol,^ i.e. crow-bUl (30). 

26. The chakar (wheel) axid baaota (81). 

26. The double axe, tabar-z&ghnOl (32). 

P Z&gk. a name largely aj^lied to a chaugh, crow, jackdaw and magpie. — P.} 
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n. The Utmngm (33). 

2$. The hxkife, isSni (34). 

Platb XIIL Wkafons (continuad), p. 118. 

29. The if upa or kzule oonoealed in » atiek (35). 

30. The whip* ^mchi-h&rd (33). 

31. The olasp knife* chdqS (37). 

32. A bow, unstrung. 

33. The bow lor ol&y bnllets, kam^ha^ or Kam&n-i ffwroha (38). 

34. The tube, or pea>8hooter, tufak-i dah&n ^ (40). 

36. The jfMkils^r (41). 

36. A lance called girih-hukd^ i.e. a knot-onraveller (43). 

37. The }^r-i m&hi, i.e. fish-spine (44). 

38. Hie sling, gobhan (46). 

30. The gajb&g^ or Ankus, for guiding elephants (46). 

40. The shield, Mpar (47). 

41. Another kind of shield, dh&l (48). 

42. The plain cane shield, pahrx, or phari (50). 

43. The helmet, dvbalgha (52). 

44. The ghughuwa, a mail coat for head and body, in one piece (55). 

45. The helmet, with protection for the neck, zirih kuJ&h (64), 

46. The mailed coat, zirih (57). 

47. The mailed coat, with breast plate, bagiar (58). 

48. An armour for chest and body, jdshan (59). 

40. The breast and baok-plates, ehdr-&Hna (60). 

Plate XIV. Weapons and Armours (continued), p. 118. 

60. The coat with plates and helmet, ho^hi (61). 

51. An armour of the kind called sadiqi (62). 

52. A long coat worn over the armour, anairkha (63). 

63. An iron mask, ehihrahzirih-i dhani (65). 

54. A doublet worn over the armour, chihilqad (67). 

55. The long glove, daatw&ria (68). 

56. The small one is the moza-yi dhani, or iron stocking (71) ; and the large one 

the rdk (69). 

67. The kajem, or kejam, a mailed covering for the back of the horse (72). 

68, 59, The ariak-i kajim, the quilt over which the preceding is put (73). 

60. The qashqa, or head protection for the horse (74), 

61. The Kan^ha sobhd (70). 

62. The rocket, ban (77). 

Plate XV. Akbar’s Machine for Cleaning Guns, p. 118 ; vide p. 122, 
A^in 38, or the 1st Book. 

Plate XVI. Harness for Horses, p. 144 ; A*in 52, p. 143. 

Plate XVII. Games, p. 314. 

The upper figure shows the board for Chaupar, p. 315, and the lower figure is the 
board for the Chandal Mandal game. Both boards were made of all sizes ; some were 
made of inlaid stones on the ground in an open court yard, os in Fatbpfir Slkrl, and 
slave girls were used instead of pieces. The players at Chandal Mandal sat on the 
ground, round the circumference, one player at the end of each of the sixteen radii. 

Tufak-i dahun, blowpipe.— P.] 
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OF 

SHAY^ ABtJ X^FAZL-I ^ALLAMI 

Shayke AbC ’14-Fazl, Akbar's minister and friend, was born at 
Agira on tb© 6 th Muharram, 958,^ during the reign of Islam Shah. 

The family to which he belonged traced its descent from Shayldi 
Musa, Abd ’l-Fazl’s fifth ancestor, who lived in the ninth century of the 
Hijra in Siwistan (Sindh), at a place called Eel (Jj ,). In “ this pleasant 
village”, ShayMi Mdsa’s children and grandchildren remained till 
the beginning of the tenth century, when Shayli ^izr, the then head of 
the family, following the yearnings of a heart imbued with mystic lore, 
emigrated to Hindustan. There he travelled about visiting those who, 
attracted by God, are known to the world for not knowing it; and 
after passing a short time in Hijaz with the Arabian tribe, to which the 
family had originally belonged, he returned to India, and settled at Nagor, 
north-west of Ajmir, where he lived in the company of the pious, enjo 3 dng 
the friendship of Mir 8 a 3 ryid Yahya of Bulhara. 

The title of Shaylh, which all the members of the family bore, was 
to keep up among them the remembrance of the home of the ancestors. 

Not long afterwards, in 911, ShayHi Mubarak, Abu 1-FazI's father, 
was bom. Mubarak was not Shayl* KhLsr’s eldest child ; several children 
had been bom before and had died, and ]^izr rejoicing at the birth of 
another son, called him Mub^ak, i.e. the blessed, in allusion, no doubt, 
to the hope which Islam holds out to the believers that children gone 
before bless those bom after them, and pray to God for the continuance 
of their earthly life, 

ShayMi Mubarak, at the early age of four, gave abundant proofs of 
intellectual strength, and fashioned his character and leanings in the 
company of one ShayMi ^Atan ( Jax)> who was of Turkish extraction and 
had come during the reign of Sikandar Lodi to Nagor, where he lived 
in the service of ShayMi Salar, and died, it is said, at the advanced age 
of one hundred and twenty years. ShayMi Khizr had now resolved 
to settle at Nagor permanently, and with the view of bringing a few 
relations to his adopted home, he returned once more to Siwistan. His 
sudden death during the journey left the family at Nagor in great 


^ J 4th January, 1561. 
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distress ; and a famine wMch broke out at the same time stretched 
numbers of the inhabitants on the barren sands of the surrounding desert, 
and of all the members of the family at Nagor only Mubarak and his 
mother survived. 

Mubarak grew up progressing in knowledge and la 3 dng the foundation 
of those encyclopedia! attainments for which he afterwards became 
so famous. He soon felt the wish and the necessity to complete his 
education and visit the great teachers of other parts ; but love to his 
mother kept him in his native town, where he continued his studies, 
guided by the teachings of the great saint Khwaia to which 

his attention had been directed. However, when his mother died, 
and when about the same time the Maldeo disturbances broke out, 
Mubarak carried out bis wish, and went to AhmadabM in Gujarat, 
either attracted by the fame of the town itself, or by that of the shrine 
of his countryman, Ahmad of KhattQ.® In Ahmadabad he found a 
second father in the learned Shayldi Abu 1-Fazl, a l^atib, or preacher, 
from KazarOn, in Persia, and made the acquaintance of several men of 
reputation, as ShaylA ^Umar of Tattah and ShayMl Yusuf. After a stay of 
several years, he returned to Hindustan, and settled, on the 6th Muhar- 
ram, 950, on the left bank of the Jamuna, opposite Agra, near the 
Charbajfe Villa,® which Babar had built, and in the neighbourhood of 
the saintly Mir 'd-Din Safawi of Inju (Shiraz), among whose 

disciples Mubarak took a distinguished place. It was here that Mubarak’s 
two eldest sons, Shayl^ Abii ’1-Fayz ^ and, four years later, ShaylA Abu 
l-Fazl, were born. Mubarak had now reached the age of fifty, and resolved 
to remain at Agra, the capital of the empire ; nor did the years of 
extraordinary drought which preceded the first year of Akbar's reign, 
and the dreadful plague, which in 963 broke out in Agra and caused a 
great dispersion among the population, incline him to settle elsewhere. 

The universality of learning which distinguished Mubarak attracted 
a large number of disciples, and displayed itself in the education he 
gave his sons ; and the filial piety with which Abu ’1-Fazl in numerous ^ 
passages of his works speaks of his father, and the testimony of hostile 
writers as Eada,oni, leave no doubt that it was Mubarak’s comprehensive- 


* Died at Samarkand, 29th RabiC I, 895, or 20th February, 1490. 

* Vide p. 670, note. Ahmad of Khattu is buried at Sarkhich near AhmadabSd. He 
died in 849 (a.d. 1445). 

* Later called Hasht Bihisht, or the NrirafsliSn Gardens. It is now called the E&m 
Ba^. 

* Bom A.H. 954, or a.I). 1547. Vide p. 548. 
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mm Ikskt Md in Abil IrFayi and jybfl ’^Fa^d tbe fonndatioxi of those 
oosin^^ a certain extent, anti^Ialamitic viewsy lot wUcli 

botdi l^others have been bi’anded by Muhammadan writem as atheists, 
m as Bhidtk, or as sunworshipi^ers, and as the chief causes of Akbar’s 
apostacy from Islam. 

A few years before a.h. 963, during the Afj^iian rule, ShayJ^ Mubarak 
had, to his worldly disadvantage, attached himself to a religious move- 
ment, which had first commenced about the year 900, and which con- 
tinued under various phases during the whole of the tenth century. 
The movement was suggested by the approach of the first millennium 
of Islim. According to an often quoted prophecy, the latter days of 
Islam are to be marked by a general decadence in political power and 
in morals, which on reaching its climax is to be followed by the appear- 
ance of Imam Mahdl, the Lord of the period,’* ^ who will restore the 
sinking faith to its pristine freshness. Christ also is to appear ; and 
after all men, through his instrumentality, have been led to Islam, 
the day of judgment will commence. Regarding this promised personage, 
the Raw^t'^ ’1-A,imma, a Persian work on the lives of the twelve Imams,* 
has the following passage — 

Muslim, Abu Da*ud, Nisa,I, Bayhaqi, and other collectors of the 
traditional sayings of the Prophet, state that the Prophet once said, 
‘‘ Muhammad Mahdi shall be of my family, and of the descendants of 
Fatima (the Prophet’s daughter and wife of ^Ali).” And Ahmad, Abu 
Da*Ud, TirmizI, and Ibn Majah state that the Prophet at some other 
time said, “ When of time one day shall be left, God shall raise up a man 
from among my descendants, who shall fill the world with justice, just as 
before him the world was full of oppression : and again, “ The world 
shall not come to an end till the King of the earth shall appear, who is 
a man of my family, and whose name is the same as mine.” Further, 
Ahmad and other collectors assert that the Prophet once said, 
“Muhammad MahdT belongs to my family, eight and nine years.” 
Accordingly, people believe in the coming of Mahdl. But there is also 
a party in Islam who say that Imam Mahdi has already come into the 
world and exists at present ; his patronymic is Abu ’1-Qasim, and lus 
epithets are “ the elect, the stablisher, Mahdi, the expected, the Lord 


^ Sabib-i zaman. He is tbc 12tb Imam. The first eleven sucsceeded the Prophet. 
‘Mahdi* < which in India is wrongly pronounced MehiidT, “myrtle") moans “ guided 
HSdl means “ a guide * 

* By Sayyid Cizzat AIT, son of Sayyid Pit ‘All of Rasfdpfir. Lithographed at Lakhnau 
a.H. 1271, 144 pp., royal Svo. 
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of tbe age In the opinion of this party, he was bom at Snxranxan-raa 
(near Baghdad) on the 23rd Rajna^n, 258, and in 265 he came to his 
Sardaba (prop, ‘‘a cool place “a summer villa'’), and disappeared 
whilst in his residence. In the book entitled it is said that 

when he was born, he had on his right arm the words written, “ Say, the 
truth has come and error has vanished, surely error is vanishing ” 
(Q^^an, xvii, 83). It is also related that when he was born into 
world, he came on his knees, pointed with his fingers to heaven, sneezed, 
and said, “ Praise be to God, the Lord of the world." Some one also 
has left an account of a visit to ImamQasan ^Askari (the eleventh. Imam) 
whom he asked, 0 son of the Prophet, who will be Khalifa and Imam 
after thee ? " ^Askari thereupon went into his room, and after some 
time came back with a child on his shoulders, that had a face like the 
full moon and might have been three years old, and said to the man, “ If 
thou hadst not f oimd favour in the eyes of God, He would not have shown 
you this child ; his name is that of the Prophet, and so is his patronymic." 
The sect who believe Mahdi to be alive at present say that he rules over 
cities in the far west, and he is even said to have children. God alone 
knows the truth 1 

The alleged prophecies of the Founder regarding the advent of the 
Restorer of the Faith, assumed a peculiar importance when Islam 
entered on the century preceding the first millennium, and the learned 
everywhere agitated the question till at last the Mahdi movement assumed 
in India ^ a definite form through the teaching of Mir Sayyid Muhammad, 
son of Mir Sayyid Khan of Jaunpur. This man was a descendant of the 
Prophet, and bore his name ; the fall of Jaunpur was to him a sign 
that the latter days had come ; extraordinary events which looked like 
miracles, marked his career ; and a voice from heaven had whispered 
to him the words, Anta Mahdi," “ thou art Mahdi." Some people 
indeed say that Mir Sayyid Muhammad did not mean to declare that 
he was the promised Mahdi ; but there is no doubt that he insisted on 
his mission as the Lord of the Age. He gained many adherents, chiefly 


^ Bacla,oni, in hia 'r-rashid\ gives a few particulara regarding the same 

movement in BadaMlshan from where the idea seems to have spread over Persia and 
India. In Badakhahan, it was commenced by Sayyid Nurbakhsh. a pupil 

of Abu T.^-baq Khatlani, who gained numerous adherents and created such disturbances, 
that troops wt^rc sent against him . lie was defeated and ded to <»Iraq , in the mountainous 
districts of which coimtry he is said to have gained tfc^iiiy thousand followers. He had 
often to liglit with tho governors, but defied them all. Bada,oni has preserved a copy 
of tho proclamation wliich Nflrbakhah sent unto all the sakits. One of his disciples was 
ShayMi Muhammad Lahijl, the commentator of the ** Gulshan-i Baz ". 



tjircmglk his great ^wratorioai powers, but pressed by etiemies he weat 
to Qajarat, where he foaad aa adherent in Sultan Mahmfld L From 
€hi}arit he proceeded, at the request of the king and to the joy of numerous 
enemies, on a pilgrimage to Makkah. From there also he seems to have 
been driven away. On his return, it was revealed to him that his teaching 
was vexatious, and he said to the disciples that accompanied him, God 
has removed from my heart the burden of Mahdi. If I safely return, 
I shall recant all.” But when he reached the town of Farah in Balochistan, 
where his arrival had created a great sensation, he died (a.h. 911 ; 
A.n. 1605). His tomb became a place of general pilgrimage, although 
Shah lamas’ll and Shah Tahmasp tried to destroy it. The movement, 
however, continued. Some of his followers adhered to their belief that 
he was Mahdi ; and even the historian Bada,oni, who was strongly 
attached to the cause, speaks of him as of a great saint. 

Other Mahdis appeared in various parts of India. In 956 (a.d. 1549), 
a Mahdi of great pretensions arose in Bianah, S.W. of Agra, in the person 
of Shaykh ^Ala,i. This man was a Bangall Musalman. His father had 
been looked upon in his country as a learned saint, and after visiting 
Makkah, fib had settled, in 935, with his younger brother Nasr« llah, 
likewise a learned man, at Bianah, where they soon became respected 
and influential men. ShayMi ^Ala,i had shown froin his youth the learning 
of the lawyer and the rigour of the saint ; and on the death of his father, 
he gathered numerous pupils around himself. ‘‘ But the love of power 
issues at last from the heads of the just,” and on the day of the ^Id, he 
kicked an influential Shayldi from his hauda, and, supported by his 
brothers and elder relatives, he proclaimed that he alone was worthy of 
being the ShayMi of the town. 

About the same time, one Miyan *^Abd” ’llah, a Niy^I Afghan and 
disciple of Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur, arrived from Makkah 
and settled at a retired spot near Bianah. Like his master, he was a 
man of oratorical powers and was given to street preaching ; and in a 
short time he gained numerous followers among the woodcutters and 
water-carriers. Shayl^ ‘^Ala,i also was overawed by the impressive 
addresses of Miyan ^Abd'^’llah ; he gave up teaching and struggling for 
local influence, turned faqlr, told his wife either to follow him to the 
wilderness or to go, distributed his whole property, even his books, 
among the poor adherents of the NiyazI, and joined the fraternity which 
they had formed. The brethren had established among themselves 
community of property, divided the earnings obtained by begging, 
and gave up all work, because it was said in the Qur*^an, “ Let not men be ' 
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allured by trade or selling to give up meditating on God.*’ Religious 
meetings, the object of which was to prepare people for the advent of 
the promised Mahdi, were daily held after the five prayers, which the 
brethren said together, and wherever they went they appeared armed 
to the teeth. They soon felt strong enough to interfere with municipal 
matters, and inspected the bazars and removed by force all articles 
forbidden in the law, defying the magistrates, if opposed to them, or 
assisting them, if of their opinion. Their ranks increased daily, and 
matters in Bianah had come to such a pass, that fathers separated them- 
selves from their children and husbands from their wives. ShayMi 
*^Ala,rs former position and the thoroughness of his conversion had given 
him the rank of second leader ; in fact, he soon outdid Miyan ^^Abd'^llah 
in earnestness and successful conversions, and the later at last tried 
to rid himself of his rival by sending bim with six or seven hundred 
armed men towards Makkah. ^ A1a,i marched with his band over Basawar 
to Khawaspiir, converting and preaching on the way, but on accoimt of 
some obstacles they all returned to Bianah. 

Shay^ ^Ala,rs fame at last reached the ear of Islam Shah, who 
summoned him to Agra ; and although the king was resolved to put 
him to death as a dangerous demagogue, and was even offended at the 
rude way in which ^Ala,i behaved in his presence, he was so charmed 
by an impromptu address which ^Ala,i delivered on the vanities of the 
world and the pharisaism of the learned, that he sent cooked provisions 
to ^Ala,i’8 men. To the amusement of the Afg^jan nobles and generals at 
court, *?AlaJ on another occasion defeated the learned on questions 
connected with the advent of Mahdi, and Islam Shah was day after 
day informed that another of his nobles had gone to ^Ala,i’s meetings and 
had joined the new sect. 

It was at this time that Shaykh Mubarak also became a “ disciple ”, 
and professed Mahdawi ideas. It is not clear whether he joined the sect 
from religious or from political motives, inasmuch as one of the objects 
of the brethren was to break up the party of the learned at Court, at 
whose head MaMidum'*’l-Muik stood ; but whatever may have been his 
reason, the result was, that Makhdum became his inveterate enemy, 
deprived him of grants of land, mode him fiee for his life, and persecuted 
him for more than twenty years, till Mubarak’s sons turned the tables 
on him and procured his banishment.^ 

^ ** was the title ol ^Abd*<'U&h of Suli&npar^ regarding whom the 

reader may consnlt the index for refeiencee. The following biographical notice from the 
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Tb^ learned at Couirfc, however, were not to be baffled by ^Ala^’e 
suocees, and MaMidUm’s influence was so great, that he at last prevailed 
on the king to banidi the Shay|^, *»Ala,i and his followers readily obeyed 
the command, and set out for the Bakbin. Whilst at Handiah on the 
Narbada, the frontier of Islam Shah’s empire, they succeeded in converting 
Bahar Khan A^^zam Humayiin and half his army, and the king on hearing 
of this last success cancelled his orders and recalled ShayWi *»Ala,u 

About the same time (955) Islam Shah left Agra, in order to put 
down disturbances in the Panjab caused by certain Niyazi Affi^ns, 
and when he arrived in the neighbourhood of Bi^ah MalhdOm'^’l-Mulk 
drew the king’s attention to Miyan ^Abd'^’llah Niyazi, who after Shaykh 
Ala.i’s departure for the Dakhin roamed about the hills of the Bianah 
district with three or four hundred armed men, and was known to possess 
great influence over men of his own clan, and consequently over the 
Niyazi rebels in the Pan jab. Islam Shah ordered the governor of Bianah, 
who had become a Mahdawi, to bring Ivliyan ‘^Abd’^’liyi to him. The 
governor advised his religious leader to conceal himself ; but Miyto 
^And^’ilah boldly appeared before the king, and so displeased him by 
his neglect of etiquette, that Islam Shah gave orders to beat him to 
death. The king watched on horseback for an hour the execution of the 
punishment, and only left when Miyan ^Abd'^’llah lay apparently lifeless 
on the ground. But he was with much care brought back to life. He 
concealed himself for a long time, renounced all Mahdawi principles 
and got as late as 993 (a.p. 1585) from Akbar a freehold, because he, 


A9%a (IJlhor, pp, 443, 464) shows the opinion of good Sunnis regarding 

Makhdilm. 

** Hawlana Abd*^'llah An^arl ofSuItanpur belongs to the most distinguished learned 
men and saints df India. He was a Chishti in his religious opinions. From the time of 
Shot Shah till the reign of Akbar, he had the title of ‘ Makhdum« '1-Mulk ' {prop, served 
by the empire). He was learned in the law and austere in practice. He zealously perse- 
cuted heretics. When Akbar commenced his religious innovations and converted people 
to his * Divine Faith * and sunworship, ordering them to substitute for the creed the 
words ‘ There is no God but Allah, and Akbar is the viceregent of God \ MawlanH <?Abd« 
'ilah opposed the emperor. Driven at last from Court, he retired to a mosque ; but 
Akbar said that the moeque belonged to his realm, and he should go to another country. 
Mal^dum therefore went to Makkah. On bis return to India, Akbar had him poisoned . 
He has written several works, as the Kaskf^ ‘l- ^h urtimah ; the ^ 

'1‘Anbi^, the urfob *d-dtn, etc. He was poisoned in a.h. 1006. 

“ His son i^aji ^Abd" l-Karlm went after the death of his father to Labor, where 
ho became a religious guide. He died in 1045, and lies buried at Labor, near the 2ib« 
Villa, at Maw^^iV Ko^. His eons were Shavkh Yahyfi» H&h Nar,^ AM« T-Haqqand 
A^i& Bhayl^ Yabyi, like his father, wrought miracles.'* 

In this account the date is wrong : for Ma ^ dSm" 1-Mulk died in 960. and as Bad£,onl, 
Hal^dilm's supporter^ says nothing of TO]Son(Bad. 11, 31 1 ) the statement of theKbazIhat** 
T-Asfly& may he rejected. Bad£,on! s4so says that ^ons were worthless men. 

The titles of Maj^dSm® U-MuIJk's works are not correctly given either ; vide p, 614. 
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too, had been one of Ma^dfim'^’bMulk’s victiiiis. He died more tnan 
90 years old, in 1000, at Sarhind.^ 

Islam Shah, after quelling the Niyazi disturbances^ returned to 
Agra, but almost immediately afterwards his presence was again required 
in the Panjab, and it was there that ShayMi ^Ala,I joined the royal camp. 
When Islam Shah saw the ShayjA he said to him in a low voice, “ Whisper 
into my ear that you recant, and I will not trouble you.’^ But Shayldi 
^Ala,i would not do so, and Islam Shah, to keep up the appearance of 
authority ordered a menial to give him by way of punishment a few cuts 
with the whip in his presence. Shayl^ ^Ala,i had then scarcely recovered 
from an attack of the plague, which for several years had been raging 
in India, and had a few badly healed wounds on his neck. Whilst he 
got the cuts, one of the wounds broke open, and Ala,i fainted and died. 
His body was now thrown under the feet of an elephant, and orders were 
given that no one should bury him, when all at once, to the terror of the 
whole camp and the king who believed that the last day had dawned, 
a most destructive cyclone broke forth. When the storm abated, ^^AlaJ’s 
body was found literally buried among roses and other flowers, and an 
order was now forthcoming to have the corpse interred. This happened 
in 957 (a.d. 1550). People prophesied the quick end of Islam Shah and 
the downfall of his house.* 

Maldidum'^’l-Mulk was never popular after that. 

The features common to all Mahdawf movements, are (1) that the 
preachers of the latter days were men of education and of great oratorical 
powers, which gave them full sway over the multitudes ; and (2) that 
the Mahdawis assumed a hostile position to the learned men who held 
office at Court. Islam has no state clergy ; but we find a counterpart 
to our hierarchical bodies in the ^Ulamas about Court, from whom the 
Sadrs of the provinces, the Mir ^Adls, Muftis, and Qazis were appointed. 
At Dihli and Agra, the body of the learned had always consisted of 
staunch Sunnis, who believed it their duty to keep the kings straight. 


* Bada.on! visited him in Sarhind, and it was from Abd*>’llSh that he heard of Mhr 
Sayyid Muhammad's repentance before death. Among other things, <rAbd°'ll&h also told 
him that after the Mir's death in Farfth, a well-known man of that town seized on lands 
belonging to Balochls and proclaiiiied himself Christ ; and he added that he had known 
no less than thirteen men m respectable parent^e, who had likewise claimed to be Christ. 

* The circumstances connected with <; Ali,i*s death resemble the end of Sldi Mhlkh 
during the reign of Jalal® 'd-din FIriiz Shah. 

The place in the Panj&b, where the scene took place, is called Ban. (Bad. 1, 408). 

The fact that Bad&,on! spent his youth at Bosawar near Bi&nah, i.e. in the very centre 
of the Mahdawf movement, accounts perhaps for his adherence, throughout his life, to 
Mahdawi principles. 
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How great their infloenee wae, may be seea from the laot tibat of all 
M^ammadaB emperors only Akbar, and perhaps Ehii}l, 

succeeded in putting down this hanghty set. 

The death of Shay]^ was a ^eat triumph for the Court ^Ulamas, 

and a vigorous persecution of all Mahdawi disciples was the immediate 
result. The persecutions lasted far into Akbar’s reign. They abated 
only for a short time when the return of Humayun and the downfall 
of the Afu^n power brought about a violent political crisis, during which 
the learned first thought of their own safety, well knowing that Humayun 
was strongly in favour of Shi^ism ; but when Akbar was firmly established 
and the court at Agra, after the fall of Ba 3 ?Tam Khan, who was a Shi*»a, 
again teemed with Hindustani Sunnis, the persecutions commenced. 
The hatred of the court party against Shayidi Mubarak especially, rose 
to such a height that Shayl^ ^Abd“*n-Nabi and Makbdum'^l-Mulk 
represented to the emperor that inasmuch as Mubarak also belonged 
to the Mahdawis and was, therefore* not only himself damned, but led 
also others into damnation, he deserved to be killed. They even obtained 
an order to bring him before the emperor. Mubarak wisely fied from 
Agra, only leaving behind him some furniture for his enemies to reek 
their revenge on. Concealing himself for a time, he applied to ShayMi 
Salim Chishti of Fathpiir Sikri for intercession ; but being advised by 
him to withdraw to Gujarat, he implored the good offices of Akbar 
foster-brother, the generous ^an-i A^^am Mirza Koka, who succeeded 
in allaying all doubts in the mind of the emperor by dwelling on the 
poverty of the Shayldi and on the fact that, different from his covetous 
accusers, he had not cost the state an 3 rthing by way of freeholds, and 
thus obtained at least security for him and his family. Mubarak some 
time afterwards applied indeed for a grant of land for his son ^Abii 1-Fayz, 
^\ho had already acquired literary fame, though he was only 20 years old , 
and waited personally with his son on Shaykh *JAbd'^ ’n-Nabi. But 
the latter, in his theological pride, turned them out of his office as men 
suspected of Mahdawi leanings and Shi^a tendencies. Even in the 12th 
year of Akbar's reign, when Fay?i’s poems ^ had been noticed at Court — 
Akbar then lay before Chitor — ^and a summons had been sent to the young 
poet to present himself before his sovereign, the enemies at Agra saw 
in the invitation a sign of approaching doom, and prevailed on the 
governor to secure the victim this time. The governor thereupon sent 
a detachment of Mu^jiul soldiers to surround Mubarak’s house. Fayzi 


^ ^ Abd« 'l-Fay? wrote ander the comde-plume of Fayi&i. 
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was accidentally away from home, and the soldiers suspecting a con- 
spiracy, subjected Mubirak to varions sorts of ill-treatment ; and when 
Payzi at last came, he was carried off by force to CMtor.^ Nor did his 
fears for his father and his own life banish, till his favourable reception 
at court convinced him both of Akbar’s good will and the blindness of 
his personal enemies. 

Abu ’l-Fa?! had in the meantime grown up zealously studying under 
the care of his father. The persecutions which ShayjA Mubarak had to 
suffer for his Mahdawi leanings at the hands of the learned at Court, 
did not fail to make a lasting impression on his young mind. There is 
no doubt that it was in this school of misfortune that Abii ’1-Fazl learned 
the lesson of toleration, the practice of which in later years formed the 
basis of Akbar’s friendship for him ; while, on the other hand, the same 
pressure of circumstances stimulated him to unusual exertions in study- 
ing, which subsequently enabled him during the religious discussions 
at Court to lead the opposition and overthrow by superior learning and 
broader sentiments the clique of the ‘^Ulamas, whom Akbar hated so 
much. 

At the age of fifteen, he showed the mental precocity so often observed 
in Indian boys ; he had read works on all branches of those sciences 
which go by the name of hikami and naqU, or ma^qul and manqul,*^ Follow- 
ing the footsteps of his father, he commenced to teach long before he 
had reached the age of twenty. An incident is related to show how 
extensive even at that time his reading was. A manuscript of the rare 
work of Isfahan! happened to fall into his hands. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, one half of each page, vertically downwards from top to bottom,, 
was rendered illegible, or was altogether destroyed, by fire. Abii’l-Fazl 
determined to restore so rare a book, cut away the burnt portions, pasted 
new paper to each page, and then commenced to restore the missing 
halves of each line, in which attempt after repeated thoughtful perusals 
he succeeded. Some time afterwards, a complete copy of the same work 
turned up and on comparison, it was found that in many places there 
were indeed different words, and in a few passages new proofs even had 
been adduced ; but on the whole the restored portion presented so many 
points of extraordinary coincidence that his friends were not a little 
astonished at the thoroughness with which Abu'1-Fazl had worked himself 
into the style and mode of thinking of a difficult author. 


' 20th Rabi’ I, 976, or 24th September, 1567. The ode which Fay^i presented will 
be found in the Akbarn&ma. 

® Page 609, note. 
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Abtl-Fiiiil wm m completely taJken up witb study that he preferred 
the life of a recluse to the unstable patronage of the great, and to the 
bondage which attendance at court in those days rendered inevitable. 
But from the time Pays! had been asked by Akbar to attend the Court 
hopes of a brighter future dawned, and AbUl-Fazl, who had then com- 
pleted his seventeenth year, saw in the encouragement held out by the 
emperor, in spite of Mubarak’s numerous enemies at court, a guarantee 
that patient toil, on his part, too, would not remain without fruit. The 
skill with which Fay^i in the meantime acquired and retained Akbar’s 
friendship, prepared the way for Abul-Fa?l ; and when the latter, in 
the very end of 981 (beginning of a.i>. 1574) was presented to Akbar as 
Fay?i’s brother, the reception was so favourable that he gave up all 
thoughts of leading a life among manuscripts, “ As fortune did not 
at first assist me,” says AbUl-Fazl in the Akbarnama, “ I almost became 
selfish and conceited, and resolved to tread the path of proud retirement. 
The number of pupils that I had gathered around me, served but to 
increase my pedantry. In fact, the pride of learning had made my brain 
drunk with the idea of seclusion. Happily for myself, when I passed 
the nights in lonely spots w^ith true seekers after truth, and enjoyed 
the society of such as are empty-handed, but rich in mind and heart, 
rny eyes were opened and I save the selfishness and covetousness of the 
so-called learned. The advice of my father wuth difficulty kept me back 
from outbreaks of folly ; my mind had no rest, and my heart felt itself 
drawm to the sages of Mongolia, or to the hermits of Lebanon ; I longed 
for interviews wuth the lamas of Tibet or with the padris of Portugal, 
and I would gladly sit wuth the priests of the ParsJs and the learned of 
the Zendavesta. I was sick of the learned of my own land. My brother 
and other relatives then advised me to attend the Court, hoping that I 
would find in the emperor a leader to the sublime world of thought. 
In vain did 1 at first resist their admonitions. Happy, indeed, am I now 
that I have found in my sovereign a guide to the world of action and a 
comforter in lonely retirement ; in him meet my longing after faith and 
my desire to do my appointed work in the world ; he is the orient where 
the light of form and ideal dawns ; and it is he who has taught me that 
the work of the world, multifarious as it is, may yet harmonize wutli the 
spiritual unity of truth. I was thus pre-sented at Court. As I had no 
worldly treasures to lay at the feet of his Majesty, 1 wrote a commentary 
to the AyaZ^ and presented it when the emperor was at Agra. 


Namo of the 266 th verse of the second chapter of the Qur*^an, 
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I favourably received, amd bia Majesty graciously accepted nay 
offering.’* 

Akbar was at that time busily engaged with his preparations for 
the conquest of Bihar and Bengal. Fayai accompanied the expedition, 
but Abul-Pa?l naturally stayed in Agra. But as Fayijii wrote to his 
brother that Akbar had inquired after him, Abdl-Farl attended Court 
immediately on the emperor’s return to Fathplir SikrI, where Akbar 
happened to notice him tot in the Jtoi^ Mosque. Abil’l-Fa?!, as before, 
presented a commentary written by him on the opening of a chapter in 
the Qur*^a entitled “ Stot'^ ’1-Fath ”, “ the Chapter of Victory 

The party of the learned and bigoted Sunnis at Court, headed by 
Mal^dum^ ’1-Mulk and ShayMi ‘^Abd** ’n-Nabf, had every cause to feel 
sorry at Fayzi's and AbS’l-Fad’s successes * ; for it was now, after Akfaar’s 
return from Bihar, that the memorable Thursday evening discussions 
commenced, of which the historian Bada,oni has left us so vivid an account. 
Akbar at first was merely annoyed at the “ Pharaoh-like pride ” of the 
learned at court ; stories of the endless squabbles of these pious casuits 
had reached his ear ; religious persecutions and a few sentences of death 
passed by his Chief -Justice on Sbi^BM and ‘^others heretics ” affected him 
most deeply ; and he now for the tot time realized the idea that the 
scribes and the pharisees formed a power of their own in his kingdom, 
at the construction of which he had for twenty years been working. 
Impressed with a favortrable idea of the value of his HindQ. subjects, he 
had resolved when pensively sitting in the mornings on the solitary 
stone at Fathpfir SikrI, to rule with even hand men of all creeds in his 
dominions ; but as the extreme views of the learned and the lawyers 
continually urged Mm to persecute instead of to heal, he instituted the 
discussions, because, believing himself to be in error, he thought it his 
duty as ruler to “ inquire It is not necessary to repeat here the course 
which these discussions took.^ The unity that had existed among the 
learned disappeared in the very b^inning ; abuse took the place of 
argument, and the plainest rules of etiquette were, even in the presence 
of the emperor, forgotten. Akbar^s doubts instead of being cleared up 
only increased ; certain points of the Hanafi law, to which most Sunnis 
cling, were found to be better established by the dicta of lawyers belong- 


* The detaila of Aba introduction »t Court given in Bad&,on! diSeor aUgbtly 

from Abu 'l-Fad's own account. 

® Bada,(>ni a«cribe» to Maldidiim»*bMulk an almost prophetic inaight into Abd 'PF«|:ra 
character ; for the firat time he saw Abu 'bFa?;!, he said to his disciples, ** What religious 
mischief is there of which that man is not capable ? " Xiad., IH, 72. 

» Vide pp. 179 ff. 
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ing to the other sects ; snd the moral character of the Frophet 
Irafl next scrutinhEOd imd was found wanting, MaMjldtm^ wrote a 

spiteful pamphlet against Shayj^ ^n^Nabi, the §adr of the empire, 

and the jatter retorted by calling Ma^diim a fool and cursing him. 
Abfil-Fazl, upon whom Akbar from the beginning had iSxed as the leader 
of his party, fanned the quarrels, by skilfully diifting the disputes hrom 
one point to another, and at last persuaded the emperor that a subject 
ought to look upon the king not only as the temporal, but also as the 
only spiritual guide. The promulgation of this new doctrine was the 
making of Abii^hFajsI's forttme. Both he and Akbar held to it to the 
end of their lives. But the new idea was in opposition to Islam, the law 
of which stands above every king, rendering what we call a constitution 
impossible; and though headstrong kings as ’d-din i^lji had 

before tried to raise the law of expediency ma§lahat-i 

waqt) above the law of the Qur^an they never fairly succeeded in separating 
religion from law or in rendering the. administration of the empire, 
independent of the Mulla. Hence when Abu’l-Fazl four years later, in 
986, brought up the question at the Thursday evening meetings, he raised 
a perfect storm ; and while the disputations, bitter as they were, had 
hitherto dwelt on single points connected with the life of the Prophet, or 
with sectarian differences, they henceforth turned on the very principles 
of Islam. It was only now that the Sunnis at Court saw how wide during 
the last four years the breach had become ; that “ the strong embank- 
ment of the clearest law and the most excellent faith had been broken 
through ; and that Akbar believed that there were sensible men in all 
religions, and abstemious thinkers and men endowed with miraculous 
power among all nations. Islam, therefore, possessed in his opinion no 
superiority over other forms of worship.^ The learned party, seeing 
their official position endangered, now showed signs of readiness to yield, 
but it was too late. They even signed the remarkable document which 
Shayldi Mubarak in conjunction with his sons had drafted, a document 
which I believe stands unique in the whole Church History of Islam, 
Bada,onf has happily preserved a complete copy of it.^ The emperor 
was certified to be a just ruler, and was as such assigned the rank of 
a Mujtahid i.e. an infallible authority in ail matters relating to 
Mam. The intellect of the just king '' thus became the only source of 
legislation, and the whole body of the learned and the lawyers bound 
themselves to abide by Akbar's decrees in religious matters. Shayj^ 
^Abd“ 'n-NabI and MaMidum'^’l-Mulk signed indeed the document against 

i Pa^8 187. 189. a Vide p.i95; 
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their will, but sign they did ; whilst ShayJli Mubarak added to his signa- 
ture the words that he had most willmgly subscribed his name, and 
that for several years he had been anxiously looking forward to the 
realization of the progressive movement. The document/’ says *JAbCl- 
’l-Fazl in the AM>amdma, brought about excellent results — (1) The 
Court became a gathering place of the sages and learned of all creeds ; 
the good doctrines of all religious systems were recognized, and their 
defects were not allowed to obscure their good features ; (2) perfect 
toleration (mlk-t'kul or “ peace with all ”) was established ; and (3) the 
perverse and evil-minded were covered with shame on seeing the dis- 
interested motives of his Majesty, and thus stood in the pillory of dis- 
grace/’ The copy of the draft which was handed to the emperor, was in 
Shaykh Mubarak’s own handwriting, and was dated Rajab, 987 
(September, 1579). 

A few weeks aftei'wards, Shaykh ^Abd^ 'n-Nabi and Makbdum^* ’1-Mulk 
were sent to Makkah, and Shaykh ‘Mubarak and his two sons triumphed 
over their eneiiiies. How magnanimous Abill-Fazl was, may be seen 
from the manner in which he chronicles in the Akharndnm the baiiiah- 
ment of these men. Not a sentence, not a word, is added indicative of 
his personal grievances against either of them, though they had persecuted 
and all but killed his father and rained bis family ; the narrative proceeds 
as calm and statesmanlike as in every other part of his great work, and 
justifies the high praise whieJi historians ha ve bestowed upon his character 
that neither abuse nor harsh wor<ls were ever found in his household 

The disputations had now come to an end (a.d. 1579) and Fayzl 
and Abu’I-Fazl had gained the lasting friendship of the emperor. Of the 
confidence which Akbar placed in Fayzi, no better proof can be cited 
than his appointment, in the same year, as tutor to Princie Murad ; and 
a.s both brothers had entered the military, then the only, service and had 
received nmnmbs, or commissions, their employment in various depart- 
ments gave them repeated opportunities to gain fresh distinctions. 
Enjoying Akbar’s personal friendship, both remained at court in Fathpur 
Sikri, or accompanied the emperor on his expeditions. Two years 
later, Fayzi was appointed §adr of Agra, Kalpi, and Kaiinjar, in which 
capacity he had to inquire into the possibility of resuming free tenures 
{sayutghdl), which in consequence of fraudulent practices on the part 
of government officers and the rapaciousness of the holders themselves 
had so much increased as seriously to lessen the land revenue ; and 
Abu’l-Fazl in the very beginning of 1585,^ was promoted to the man^h 


^ Akbarnuvmy iii, 46S. 
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of or the poat of a c<MBmaader of oae thousand horse, and was 

in the following year appointed Diwin of the Province Of DihlL Fay^Jl's 
rank was much lower ; he was only a commander of Pour Hundred. But 
he did not care for further promotion. Devoted to the muse, he found 
in the appointment as Poet Laureate, with which Akbar honoured 
him in the end of 1588, that satisfaction which no political office, how- 
ever high, would have given him. Though the emperor did not pay much 
attention to poetry, his appreciation of Fay si’s genius was but just ; 
for after Amir KJ^uaraw of Dihli, Muhammadan India has seen no greater 
poet than Fayzl.^ 

In the end of 1589, AbU’l-Fazl lost his mother, to whose memory he 
has devoted a page in the Akbamama, The emperor, in order to console 
him, paid him a visit, and said to him, If the people of this world lived 
for ever and did not only once die, kind friends would not be required to 
direct their hearts to trust in God and resignation to His will ; but no 
one lives long in the caravanserai of the world, and hence the afflicted 
do well to accept consolation.’* * 

Religious matters had in the meantime rapidly advanced. Akbar 
had founded a new religion, the Dln-i Ilahl, or ‘‘ the Divine Faith the 
chief feature of which, in accordance with Shayl^ Mubarak’s document 
mentioned above, consisted in belief in one God and in Akbar as His 
viceregent jichaUfa) on earth. The Islamitic prayers were abolished at 
court, and the worship of the elect ” was based on that of the Parsis and 
partly on the ceremonial of the Hindus. The new era {tdHkh-iloM) , 
which was introduced in all government records, as also the feasts observed 
by the emperor, were entirely Pars!. The Muhammadan grandees 
at court showed but little resistance ; they looked with more anxiety on 
the elevation of Hindu courtiers than on Akbar’s religious innovations, 
which after all, affected but a few. But their feeling against Abu’l-Fazl 
was very marked, and they often advised the emperor to send him to the 
Dakliin hoping that some mismanagement in war or in administration 
would lessen his influence at court. Prince Salim (Jahangir) also belonged 
to the dissatisfied, and his dislike to Abu’l-Fa?l, as we shall see below, 
became gradually so deep-rooted, that he looked upon him as the chief 
obstacle to the execution of his wild plans. An unexpected visit to 
Abti’l-Fazl gave him an excellent opportunity to charge him with 


* For his works, vide p. 161 . 

11 U»V b AiUiyjU 



duplicity. On entering the hotifle, he found forty witers busy in ooppng 
commentaries to the Qur^in. Ordering them to follow him at once, he 
took them to the emperor, and showing him the copies he said, What 
Abtl-Fa;^ teaches me is very different from what he practises in his 
house/’ The incident is said to have produced a temporary estrange- 
ment between Akbar and Abti’l-FazL A similar, but less credible, story 
is told by the author of the Zakhi^^'l-Khau?imn. He says that AbCll-Fa^l 
repented of his apostacy from Islagi^ and used at night to visit incognito 
the houses of dervishes, and, giving them gold muhurs, requested them 
to pray for the stability of Abul-Fazl’s faith ”, sighing at the same 
time and striking his knees and exclaiming, “ What shall I do ? ” And 
just as writers on the history of literature have tried to save Fayzl 
from apostacy and consequent damnation, by representing that before 
his death he had praised the Prophet, so have other authors succeeded 
in finding for Abu’l-Fad a place in Paradise ; for it is related in several 
books that Shah Abu ’1-Ma*?all Qadiri of Labor, a man of saintly renown,^ 
once expressed his disapproval of Abu I-Fazl’s words and deeds. But 
at night, so runs the story, he saw in his dream that Abu’ 1-Fazl came to 
a meeting held by the Prophet in Paradise ; and when the Prophet saw 
him enter, he asked him td sit down, and said, This man did for some 
time during his life evil deeds, but one of his books commences with, 
the words, ‘ 0 God, reward the good for the sake of their righteousness, 
and help the wicked for the sake of thy love,’ and these words have 
saved him.” The last two stories flatter, in all probability, the con- 
sciences of pious Sunnis ; but the first, if true, detracts in no way from 
that consistency of opinion and uniform philosophic conviction which 
pervades Abu ’1-Fazl’s works ; and though his heart found in pure deism 
and religious philosophy more comfort and more elements of h«irmony 
than in the casuistry of the Mullas, his mind from early youth had been 
so accustomed to hard literary work, that it was perfectly natxiral for him, 
even after his rejection of Islam to continue his studies of the Qur^an, 
because the highest dialectical lore and the deepest philological research 
of Muhammadan literature have for centuries l)een concentrated on the 
explanation of the holy book. 

To this period also belong the literary undertakings which were 
commenced under the auspices of the Emperor himself, Abu ’1-Fazb 
Fayzi, and scholars as Bada.onI, Naqib Klmn. Shayl^ Sult&n, Haji 
Ibrahim, Shavkii Munawwar and others, were engaged in historical and 


^ Born A.H. 960 : died ivt Labor, 1024. KhazhuU** 'l^Asfiya, p. KUK 
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scientiiile compilatiom and in ta'anslations from the Sandarit or Hind! into 
Persiam^ Pay?! took the Xalawatf, a well-known book on MGW^lieniaticMSy 
and Abt l-Pad translated the Kallla Bamna under t3ie title of ^ Aym 
Dmuh from Arabic into Persian, He also took a part in the translation 
of the Mahabharat, and in the composition of the Tdrtkh-i Alft, the 
‘^History of the Millennium’'. The last-mentioned work, curious to 
say, has an intimate connexion with the Mahdawi movement, of which 
particulars have been given above. Although from the time of Shaylh 
*^Ali,rs death, the disciples of the millennium had to suffer persecution, 
and movement to all appearances had died out, the idea of a restorer of 
the millennium was revived during the discussions in Pathpur Sflcri 
and by the teachings of men of Sharif-i Amuli’s stamp, ^ with this 
important modification, that Akbar himself was pointed to as the “ Lord 
of the Age ”, through whom faded Mam was to come to an end. This 
new feature had Akbar’s full approval, and exercised the greatest influence 
on the progress of his religious opinions.- The Tdril^-i Alfl, therefore, 
was to represent Islam as a thing of the past ; it had existed a thousand 
had done its work. The early history, to the vexation 
of the Sunnis, was related firom a Shi^^ah point of view, and worse still, 
the chronology had been changed, inasmuch as the death of the Prophet 
had been made the starting point, not the kijra, or flight, of the Prophet 
from Makka to Madina. 

Towards the middle of a.h. 1000 (beginning of a.d. 1592), Akbar 
promoted Abu 'l-Fazl to the post of DuhazaxI, or commander of two 
thousand horse. Abu ’1-Fazl now belonged to the great Amirs {umard-yi 
kibdr) at court. As before, he remained in immediate attendance on 
the emperor. In the same year, Fayzi was sent to the Daldain as Akbar’s 
ambassador to Burhan'^ 'l-Mulk, and to Baja *^Ali Khan of Ediandesh, 
who had sent his daughter to Prince Salim. Faya returned after an 
absence of more than sixteen months. 

ShayMi Mubarak, who after the publication of his famous document 
had all but retired from the world, died in the follo'wing year at Labor 
(Sunday, 17th Zl Qa^da, 1001, or 4th September, 1593). He hadreached 


^ Vid« pp. 110. 111. 

• Page 502. W© hear the last of the Mahdawi movement in 1628. at the accession 
of ShZhjahan. Akbar was dead and had not restored the Millennium ; during Jahangir's 
reign, especially in the beginning, the court was indifferent to religion, and the king 
rei^ined the ceremony of aijda, or prostration, which Muhammadans believe to be due to 
Ood alone. But Shabjah&n, on his accession, restored many Muhammadan rites that had 
fallen in abeyance at court ; and as he was bom in a.h. 1000, he was now pointed to as 
the real reeto^. Since that time the movement has found no disciples. 
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the age of 90, and had occupied himself in the last years of his life wifh^ 
the compilation in four volumes of a gigantic commentary to the Qur*an, 
to which he had given the title of Manha^^*^ He corn- 

pleted it, in spite of failing eyesight, a short time before his death. 

The historian Bada,om speaks of him as follows : — - 

ShayMi Mubarak belonged to the most distinguished men of learning 
of the present age. In practical wisdom, piety, and trust in God, he stood 
high among the people of his time. In early life he practised rigorous 
asceticism ; in fact, he was so strict in his views regarding what is lawful 
and unlawful, that if any one, for example, came to a prayer meeting 
with a gold ring on his finger, or dressed in silk, or with red stockings on 
his feet, or red or yellow coloured clothes on him, he would order the 
offending articles to be removed. In legal decisions, he was so severe as 
to maintain that for every hurt exceeding a simple kick, death was the 
proper punishment. If he accidentally heard music while walking on 
the street, he ran away, but Jn course of time he became, from divine 
2eal, so enamoured of music, that he could not exist without listening to 
some voice or melody. In short, he passed through rather opposite 
modes of thought and ways of life. At the time of the Afg^ian rule, he 
frequented Shayl^ ^^AlaJ’s fraternity ; in the beginning of His Majesty's 
reign, when the Naqshbandis had the upper hand, he settled matters 
with that sect ; afterwards he was attached to the Hamadani school, 
and lastly, when the Shl^ahs monopolized the court, he talked according 
to their fashion, “ Men speak according to the measure of their under- 
standing " — to change was his way, and the rest you know. But withal 
he was constantly engaged in teaching the religious sciences. Prosody 
also, the art of composing riddles, and other branches, he understood 
w ell ; and in mystic philosophy he was, unlike the learned of Hindustan, 
a perfect master. He knew Shatibi ^ by heart, explained him properly, 
and also knew how to read the Qur*^an in the ten different modes. He did 
not go to the palaces of the kings, but he y^an a most agreeable com- 
panion and full of anecdote. Towards the end of his life, when his 
eyesight was impaired, he gave up reading and lived in seclusion. The 
commentary to the Qur*^an which he composed, resembles the Tafnr-i 
Kablr (the “ Great Commentary "), and consists of four thick volumes^ 
and is entitled Mamha^^^ ^Nafais^*' It is rather extraordinary 

that there is a passage in the preface in which he seenis to point to himself 


.‘\ writ IT t)ii ■ Tajwid th6 art of reading tho Qur^aii correctly ", 
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m tke renovator of tt© n&w century.^ We know what this “ r^aovating 
means* About the time he finished his work he wisely committed the 
Fari«i Ode (in /) which consists of seven hundred verses, and the Ode 
Barda, the Ode by Ka^b ibn Zuba3^, and other Odes to memory, and 
recited them as daily homilies, till on the 17th Zi Qa*^da, 1001, he left this 
world at Labor for the judgment-seat of God. 

I have known no man of more comprehensive learning ; but alas ! 
under the mantle of a dervish there was such a w'icked love of worldly 
preferment, that he left no tittle of our religion in peace. When I was 
young, I studied at Agra for several years in his company. He is indeed 
a man of merit ; but he committed worldly and irreligious deeds, plunged 
into lust of possession and rank, was timeserving, practised deceit and 
falsehood, and went so far in twisting religious truth, that nothing of 
his former merit remains, “ Say, either I am in the correct path or in 
clear error, or y ou ’’ (Qur^an, xxxiv, 23). Further, it is a common saying 
that the son brings the cia*se on the head of his father ; hence people 
have gone beyond Yazid and say, “ Curse on Yazid,* and on his 
father, too.’’ 

Tw'o years after Shayl^ Mubarak’s death, Abu ’I-Fazl also lost his 
brother Fay?i, who died at the age of «50, after an illness of six months 
on the 10th Safar, 1004 (5th October, 1595). When in his last moments, 
Akbar visited him at midnight, and seeing that he could no longer 
speak, he gently raised his head and said to him, “ Shaykh Jlo. I have 
brought Hakim ^Ali with me, will you not speak to me ? ” But getting 
no reply, the emperor in his grief threw his turban to the groimd, and 
wept loud ; and after trying to console Abu '1-Fazl, he went away.^ 
How deeply Abu l-Fazl loved liis elder brother, is evident from the 
numerous passages in the Akbamdina and the A*' in in which he speaks 
of him, and nothing is more touching than the lines with which he prefaces 
the selections in the A^ln made by him from his brother's poems, “ The 
gems of thought in his poems will never be forgotten. Should leisure 
permit and my heart turn to worldly occupations, I would collect some 


' Bftda,oni says in hi* NajM* "r-ratshid thikt Jalaiw d-Dln SuyfitJ, in hi* time the most 
universal scholar of all Arabia, pointed likewise to himself aa the renovator of the tenth 
eentnrj. 

* Husayn, in whose reraembranco the Muliarram lamentation* luro ehantotl, was 
murdered by Ya^id ; hence the latter is generally called yazfd-i* 7 fta/^ un, ** Yazidf the 
accursed Badti,onI here calls Abu 'l-Fa^l Yastld. Poor Bada,ouI had only the thousand 
which Akbar had given him rent-free, but hia school fellow Yazid Abu '1-Fa?l 
w*a# a commander of two thousand and ths? friend of the cm|w»ror. 

» Bada,onS, ii, 406. 



of th^ excellent writiiigs of this unrivalled author of the age, and gather^ 
with the eye of a jealous critic, yet with the hand of a Mend, some of 
his poems. But now it is brotherly love alone, which does not travel 
along the road of critical nicety, that commands me to write down 
some of his verses/' Abu 'hFazl, notwithstanding his onerous duties, 
kept his promise, and two years after the death of his brother, he collected 
the stray leaves of Fay^fs Markiz**^ ^Adimr, not to mention the numerous 
extracts which he has preserved in the AMnimdma, 

It was about the same time that Abd ’l*Fa?l was promoted to the 
post of a Commander of two thousand and five hundred horse. Under 
this rank he has entered his own name in the list of grandees in the 
A^m-i Akbart, which work he completed in the same year when he 
collected his brother’s literary remains (1596-7). 

In the following year, the forty-third of Akbar’s reign, Abu l-Fazl 
went for the first time on active service. SuMn Murad had not managed 
matters well in the Dalchin. and Akbar now dispatched Abd ’l-Fa?! 
with orders to return with the Prince, whose excessive drinking caused 
the emperor much anxiety, provided the officers of the imperial camp 
made themselves responsible to guard the conquered territory. If the 
officers were disinclined to guarantee a faithful conduct of the war, 
he was to see the Prince off, and take command with Shahrukh Mirza. 
The wars in the Dalffiin, from their first commencement under Prince 
Murad and the Khan Khanan, are marked by a most astounding duplicity 
on the part of the imperial officers, and thousands of men and immense 
stores were sacrificed, especially during the reign of Jahangir, by 
treacherous and intriguing generals. In fact, the Khan Khanan himself 
was the most untrustworthy imperial officer. Abd l-Fazl’s successes, 
therefore, were chiefly due to the honesty and loyalty with which he 
conducted operations. When he arrived at Burhanpdr, he received 
an invitation from Bahadur KJian, king of Khandesh, whose brother 
had married Abd ’ l-Fazl’ s sister. He consented to come on one condition, 
namely, that Bahadur Khan should vigorously assist him, and thus aid 
the cause of the emperor. Bahadur was not inclined to aid the imperialists 
in their wars with the Daldiin. but be sent Abd ’l-Fazl rich presents, 
hoping that by this means he would escape the penalty of his refusal. 
Abii ’l-Fazl, however, was not the man to be bribed. “ I have made a 
vow,” he said in returning the presents, ” not to accept presents till 
four conditions are fulfilled — (1) Mendship ; (2) that I should not value 
the gift too high ; (3) that I should not have been anxious to get a 
present ; and (4) necessity to accept it. Now supposing that the first 



three ore applicable to the present case, the favour of the emperor has 
extinguished every desire in me of accepting gifts from others.” 

Prince Murad had in the meantime retreated from Ahmadnagar to 
ilichpSr, and as the death of his infant son Mnzk Rustam made him 
melancholy, he continued to drink, though dangerously ill with delirium 
tremens. When informed of Aba l-Fa^Fs mission, he returned at once 
towards Ahmadnagar, in order to have a pretext for not going back to bis 
father, and he had come to the banks of the POma,^ twenty kos from 
Dawlatabad, when death overtook him. Aba ’1-Fazl arrived the same 
day, and found the camp in the utmost confusion. Each commander 
recommended immediate return ; but Abu ’l-Fa?! said that he was det^- 
mined to march on ; the enemy was near, the country was foreign 
ground, and this was no time for returning, but for fighting Several 
of the commanders refused to march on, and returned ; but Abu ’1-Fa|il, 
nothing daunted, after a delay of a few days, moved forward, humoured 
the officers, and supplied in a short time all wants. Carefully garrisoning 
the country, he managed to occupy and guard the conquered districts 
with the exception of Nasik, which lay too far to the west. But he sent 
detachments against several forts, and conquered Bai^ala, Taltmn, and 
Satonda. His headquarters wore on the GodawarL He next entered 
into an agreement with Chand Bibl, that, after punishing Abhang Khan 
Habshi, who was at war with her, she should accept Jauir as fief and 
give up the fort of Ahmadnagar. 

Akbar had in the meantime gone to Ujjain. The Dakhin operations 
had also become more complicated by the refu:>al of Bahadur Khan 
to pay his respects to Prince Danyal, and war with Khandesh had been 
determined on. Akbar resolved to march, on Asir, Bahadur Khan's 
stronghold, and appointed Prince Danyal to take command at Ahmad- 
nagar. Danyal sent immediate instructions to Abu 'l-Fazl to cease 
all operations, as he wished to take Ahmadnagar personally. When 
the Prince therefore left BurhanpOr, Abu '1-Fazl at Akbar ’s request, 
left Mlrza Shahrukh, Mir Murta^a., and Khwaja Abu l-Hasan in charge 
of his corps, and hastened to meet the emperor. On the 14th Ramazan, 
1008 (beginning of the 44th year of Akbar's reign), he met Akbar at 
Khargo, near Bilagarh. The emperor received him with the following 
verse — 


^ The eouihern Pumft is meiint. The northern Purna flows into the Taptl in Kh6n- 
desh ; whilst the southern with the Bildn&, flows into the GodawarL ranee Murad 

had gone £ram Ilichpur to Narn&la, and irom there to Shahpur, which he had built 
about eight miles south of BM&pur. It is now in niius. 
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y 'b i>‘ ' «~r' c s n^ ' '^ 

Sercm is the ni(fht atid pleasant is th^ fnomligfd, / wish to talk to thee 
on many a subject. 

and promoted him for his excellent management to a command of 
four thousand. The imperial army now marched on Asir and com- 
menced the siege.^ One day, Abu 'J»Fazl inspected some of his trenches, 
when one of the besieged, who had deserted to Akbar’s camp, offered 
to show' him a way by which the Tnii>erialist8 might get over the wodl 
of the Malai Fort, an important fortification below Asirgarh itself. Half 
way up the mountain, to the west and slightly to the north, were two 
renowned outworks, called the Malai and Antar Malai, which had to be 
conquered before A sir it self could be reached ; and between the north- 
west and north, there was another bastion called Chuna Malai. A portion 
of it:S wall was not finislied. From east to south-west there w^ere hills, 
and in the scuth w as a high mountain called Korhia. A hill in the soiith- 
west, called Sapan, was occupied by the Imperialists. Abu 'l-FazI 
determined on availing himself of the information given by the deserter, 
and selected a detachment to follow' him. Giting orders to the officer 
commanding the trench to listen for the sound of the trumpets and 
bugles, when he was to hasten to his assivstance with ladders, he went 
in the dark of night, whilst it was raining, with his selected men on 
Mount Sapan, and sent a few of his men under Qara Beg along the road 
that had been pointed out to him. They advanced, broke open a gate 
of Malai Fort, and sounded the bugle. The besieged rose up to oppose 
them, and Abu *1-Fazl hastened to his men and joirxed them at break 
of day w'hen the besieged wdthdrew in confusion to Asir. On the same 


^ “ Akbar had no sooner crossed the Nerebada (Narbada), when Kadzia Bador-xa 
(H&ja Bahadur Shah) who had possession oi the fortress of Hasser (Asir) fortified the 
same against the king, and collected provisions from the neighbourhood. The king, 
thinking it dangerous to leave this fortress in his rear, considered how it might be captured. 
This fortress has three castles, of which the first is called Oho-Tzanin. the second Vomnier- 
ghar ; and the third is placed on the very summit of the hill, so that it is a conspicuous 
object at the distance of six eoss. The king with no delay surrounded it on all sides ; and 
so energetically pressed the siege night and day, that at the end of six months it was on 
the point of being captured. Bador-xa however perceiving his danger, having obtained 
a pledge that his life and property should be safe, came as suppliant to the king and 
surrendered himself. . , . . Whilst the king was at this place, Abdul FazelfAbu *1-Fa?l> 
came to him, and so worked upon his mind, that he fully determined to set out for the 
W'ar in the Deccan.” From Professor Lethbridge’s Fragment of Indian liieiory, translated 
from De LaH’s India Vera^ and published in the CaicuUa Feview for 1873. 

De Lafet is wrong in a few minor details. I cannot identify the name Cho-Tzanin. 
“ Commerghar ” is the Persian “ Kamargllh ”, *' the middle of a mountain,” The names 
of Fort Chunah Mfilaiand of Mount Korhiah are doubtful, the MB8. having Khw&ia M&lai 
and Korthah, Kortah, Kodhiah, and similar variations. 

Vide also, Gazetteer, Central Provinces, p. 8. 
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day, other deteitimciits of the army occupied Chiiiia Malai aad Mount* 
Korhia, and Bahadur Khan, unable to resist longer, sued for pardon 
(1009), Brince Dtoyal, who had in the meantime conquered Ah^fttad* 
nagar,^ now joined his father at Asir. 

About this time disturbances broke out in the Dakhin, caused by 
Rajh Manna, and a party set up the son of ^Ali Sh&h as king. As the 
latter found numerous adherents, the Khan Khanan was ordered to march 
against him. and Abd ’1-Fajzl was sent to Nasik ; but a short time after- 
wards, he was told to join the Khan Khanan. Akbar returned, in the .46th 
year, to Agra, leaving Prince Danyal in Burhanpfir. Abu ’l-Fa?! had no 
easy life in the Dakhin, The Khan Khanan stood idle at Ahmadnagar, 
because he was disinclined to fight, and left the operations to Abfi 1-Fazl, 
who looked upon him as a traitor. AbCi T-Fazl vigorously pushed on 
operations, ably assisted by his son *?Abd“ ’r-Rahnian. After coming 
to terms with the son of Ali Shah, he attacked Raju Manna, recovered 
Jalnapur and the surrounding district, and inflicted several defeats on 
him. Manna found a temporary asylum in Dawlatabad, and in a subse- 
quent engagement he was nearly captured. 

As early as during the siege of Asir, Prince Salim, who had been 
sent against the Rana of Udaipur, had rebelled against his father, and had 
moved to Ilahabad, where he had assumed the title of king. Though 
on Akbar's return from Burhanpur a reconciliation had been effected, 
the prince, in the forty-seventh year, showed again signs of rebellion, 
and as many of Akbar’s best officers appeared to favour Salim, the 
emperor recalled Abu ’1-Fazl, the only trustworthy servant he had. As 
his presence at Court was urgently required, Akbar sent him orders to 
leave the troops of his contingent in the Dakhin. Putting his son *^Abd** 
’r-Rahman in charge of his corps, Abu i-Fazl set out for Agra, accom- 
panied by a few men only, Salim, who looked upon him with little con- 
cealed hatred, thought Abii ’l-FazFs journey unprotected, as he was, 
an excellent opportunity to get rid of him. He, therefore, persuaded 
Raja Bir Singh, a Bundela chief of Urcha (U<Jchha),* through whose 
territory Abfi ’1-Fazl was likely to pass, to lie in wait for him and kill 
him. Bir Singh, who was in disgrace at Court, eagerly seized the oppor- 
tunity of pleasing the Prince, who no doubt would substantially reward 
him on his accession, and posted a large body of horse and foot near 
Narwar. When arrived at Ujjain, Abu ’1-Fazl was warned of Salim’s 


* Among the plunder taken at Ahmadnagar was a splendid library, Fay^f’s library* 
having on hia death lapsed to the state, had been incorporated with the Imperial library. 

* Vide p. 646. 
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inteniioa, and his men tried to persuade him to go via Ghati Chanda ; 
hut Aba said that thieves and robbers had no power to stop him 

on his way to Court. He, therefore, continued his journey towards Narwar , 
On Friday, the 4th Rabi^ I, 1011 (12th August, 1602), at a distance of 
about half a kos from Saray Bar, which lies six kos from Narwar, Bir 
Singh's men came in sight. The few men that Abu 'i-Fa?l had with him 
strongly advised him to avoid a fight, and an old servant, Gada,i Khan. 
Afghan, told him quickly to retreat to Antrl, which was three kos distant, 
as Ray Rayan and Suraj Singh were stationed there with three thousand 
Imperial horse ; he might first join them, and then punish Bir Singh. 
But Abu 1-Farf thought it a disgrace to fly. He defended himself bravely ; 
but in a short time he was surrounded and, pierced by the lance of a 
trooper, he fell dead to the ground. Bir Singh cut off Abii ’l-Fazl's head, 
and sent it to Salim in liahabad, who, it is said, had it thrown into an 
unworthy place ", where it lay for a long time. 

The Dutch traveller De Laet gives the following account of Abu 
’I-Fa^l’s death : — ^ 

Salim returned to Halebassa (Ilahbas, the old form of Ilahabdd), and 
began to coin gold and silver money in his own name, which he even sent 
to his father, to irritate him the more. The king, enraged at this, wrote an 
account of all that had happened to Abu 'l-Fazl, who bade the king be 
of good courage, for he would come to him as quickly as possible ; and 
added that his son should be brought bound to him, either by fair means 
or by foul. Accordingly, a little afterwards, having obtained leave of 
absence from Daniel Xa (Danyal Shah), he took to the road with about 
two or three hundred horsemen, leaving orders for his baggage to follow 
him. Xa-Selim, to whom all these things were known, recalling how hostile 
Fazl had always been towards him, and hence justly fearing that his 
'father would be more exasperated than ever against him, judged it best 
to intercept him on his journey. So he begged Radzia Bertzingh Bondela, 
who lived in his province of Osseen (Ujjain), to lie in wait for Fa^l near 
Soor (Narwar ?) and Gualer (Gwaliyar) and to send his head to him, promis- 
ing that he would be mindful of so great a benefit, and would give him 
the command of five thousand cavalry. The Radzia consented, and 
waited with a thousand cavalry and three thousand infantry about three 
or four COS8 from Gualer, having sent out scouts into the neighbouring 

^ From Professor E. Ijeth bridge's “ Fragment of Indian History CeUcuUa JtevHW, 
1873. 

The place near which Abu '1-Fa^l was killed, is called in the MSB. Bar, 

De least's Soor appears to be a bad reading for Narwar. 



villages, to give him early warning of the approach of Pad. Accordingly 
when the latter, ignorant of the ambuscade, had come as far as Collebaga 
(Kalabaj^), and was going towards Soor, Badzia Bertzingh and his 
followers fell upon him on all sides. Fazi and his horsemen fought bravely, 
but being overpowejred by numbers, they w'erc gradually worn out. FazI 
himself, luiving received twelve wounds in the fight, was pointed out by 
a captive slave under a neighbouring tree, and was taken and beheaded. 
His head was sent to the prince, who was greatly pleased."’ 

Prince SalJm, with that selfish nonchalance and utter indifference 
that distinguished him throughout life, openly confesses in his ‘‘ Memoirs 
that he brought about Abu ’l-B’ad’s murder, because he was his enemy, 
and with a naivete exclusively bis own, represents himself as a dutiful 
son who through the wickedness of others had been deprive<i of his 
father’s love. He says : — 

On my accession, I promoted Raja Bir Singh, a Bundeia Rajput, 
to a command of three thoiLsand. He is one of my favourites, and he is 
certainly distinguivshed among his equals for his bravery, good character, 
and stiiiightforwardness. My reason for promoting him was thi'?. Towards 
the end of my father’s reign, Shaykh Abu ’hFazl, a Hindustani Shaykh 
by birth, who w'as well known for his learning and wisdom, and who had 
externally orruimented himself with the jew^el of loyalty, though he sold 
himself at a high price to my father, had been called from the Dakhin. 
He was no friend of mine, and damaged openly and secretly my reputation. 
Now al)out that time, evil-minded and mischievous men had made my 
father very angry with me, and I knew that if Abu ’1-Fazl were to come 
back to Court, I would have been deprived of every chance to effect a 
reconciliation. As he had to pass on his way through the territory of 
Bir Singh Bundeia, who at that time had rebelled against the emperor, 
I sent a message to the latter to say that, if he would waylay Abu ’1-Fazl 
and kill him, I would richly reward him. Heaven favoured him, and 
when AbQ ’1-Fazl passed through his land, he stopped him on Ms way, 
dispersed after a short fight his men, and killed him, and sent his head 
to me at Ilahabad. Although my father was at first much vexed, Abd 
’l-Fuzl’s death produced one good result : I could now without further 
annoyance go to my father, and his bad opinion of me gradually wore 
away.” 

At another place in his “ Memoirs ” when alluding to the murder, 
he says, as if an afterthought had occurred to him, that he ordered 
Bir Singh to kill Abu ’1-Fazl because “ he bad been the enemy of the 
Prophet 
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When the newB of Abu ’hFa?rs death reached comt, no one had 
the courage to break it to the emj)eror- According to an old custoni 
observed by Timur’s descendants, the death of a prince Wfis not in plain 
words nientioned to the reigning emperor, but tiie prince’s vakil pre^ 
seated himse lf before the throne with a blue handkereJuef round his 
wrist ; and as no one else would come forward to inform Akbar of the. 
death of his friend, Abu ’l-Fazl’s vakil presented himself with a blue 
han<lkerchief before the throne. Akbar bewailed Abu l-Fazl’s death 
more than that of his son ; for several days lie would se(' no om^ and after 
inquii'ing into the circumstances he exclaimed, “ If Halhn wished to be 
emperor, he might have killed me and spared Abil ’I Fazl,” and then 
recited the following verse : 

U ^ b j 

My Bhaykh in his zeal hastenecl to meet me*, 

He wished to kiss my feet, and gave up his life. 

Akbar, in order to punish Bir Singh, sent a tletacdivuent under Ikatr 
Das and liiij Singh ^ to Udehii. They defeated tlie I'lindela cliiei in 
several engagements, drove him from Bhander an<I sliut him u|) in 
Irich. When the siege had progrcjsscd and a breai'h was made, in the 
w'all, Bir Singh escaped by oii(‘ of Raj Singles irtmebes, and withdrew to 
the jungles closely pursued l)y Patr Das. As it seemed hop(‘]ess to ejiteli 
him, Akbar called Patr Das to (\)urt ; but ortlvTed tlie oniciu's stationed 
about Udehii to kill tlu^ rebel wherever he s)iow^<‘d himself. B) the 
beginning of the last year of Akbar’s reign, Bir Singli was once surprised 
by Raja Raj Singh, who <‘ut dowui n good numb<‘r of his followers. Bir 
Singh himself was wounded and had a narrow e,seaf>r\ [bit tlie ^anperor's 
death, wdneh not long afteiavards took pla.ee, relieved Bir Singh of ail 
fears. He boldly presente<i himself at Jahangir's Dourt, mid rec^ed^sl 
Udeha and a eonimand of three thousand liorse as his rewiird 

“ It ha^s oft.tai been asserted/' says t he author of the Ma^Cisir" 'I- (^maru, 
that Abu 1-FazI w^as an iididd. Some say he was a Hindu, or a fire 
worshipper, or a freethinker, and soim* go still further and call lurn 
an atheist ; but otluus j)ass a just<’r seiitcme.e, e.ud say that he wm.s a 
pantheist, and that, lik(‘ oilier Sufis, he < for himself a position 

above the iaw' of the Pro|>}iet. Tliere is no (loubt that he* was a man 
of lofty ehurai'.ter,- and desired to iiva* at peaei* witli nil naan He never 


Uatfes 52II and 

I may remark hero that Abu tKa/i tuiver acf^'ptfd a (itie 
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said anything improper. Abuse, stoppages of wages, fines, absence 
on the part of bis servants, did not eacist in his household. If he appointed 
a man, whom he afterwards found to be useless, he did not remove him, 
but kept him on as kmg as he could ; for he used to say that, if he dis- 
missed him, people would accuse him of w^int of penetration in having 
appointed an unsuitable agent. On the d«ay when the sun entered 
Aries, be inspected his whole household and took stock, keeping the 
inventory with himself, and burning last year’s books. He also gave bis 
whole w^ardrobe to his servants, with the exception of his trousers, which 
were burnt in his presence. 

He had an extraordinfiry appetite. It is said, that exclusive of 
water and fuel, he consumed daily twenty-two sers of food. His son 
^Abd^ r-Rahman used to sit at table as safarclu ^ (head butler) ; the 
superintendent of the kitchen, w^ho was a Muhammadan, was also in 
attendance and both w^atched to see whether Abu d-Fazl would eat twdee 
of one and the same disln Jf.he did, the dish sent up again the 
next day. If anything appeared tasteless, Abu d-Fazl gave it to his son 
to taste, and he to the superintendent, but no word was said about it. 
When Abu d-Fa zl was in the Dakhin, his table luxury exceeded all belief. 
In an immense tent (chihilraioafi) one thousand rich dishes were daily 
served up and distributed among the Amirs ; and near it aiiother large 
tent was jutclied for all-comers to dine, whether rich or poor, and 
was cooked all day and w^as served out to any one that applied for it.'" 

‘‘ As a writer, Abu ’!• FazI stands unrivalled. His style is grand and is 
fr<?e from the technicalities and ilimsy prettiness of other Mimshls ^ ; and 
the force of his w'ords, the structure of his sentences, the suitableness of 
his compounds, and the elegance of his periods, are such that it would be 
difficult for any one to imitate them.’’ 

It is almost useless to add to this eucomiuin bestowed on Abu ’l-Fazl’s 
style. ^Abd^^ llah, king of Bukhara, .said that he was more afraid of 
Abu l-Fazl's pen than of .4kbar's arrow, k-verywhere in India he is 
known as “ the great Mimshl His letters are studied in all Madrasas, 
and though a beginner may find them difficult and ])erplexing, they are 
perfect models. But a great familiarity, not only with the Persian 
language, but also with Abu l-Fazl's style, is required to make the reading 
of any of his wajrks a pleasure. His composition stands unique, and though 
everywhere studied , lie cannot be, and has not been, imitated. The writers 


Syfra-chl. — P.] 

“ Thrft is also the opinion ol tljc author of tho flaft Iqlvm, 
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after him write in the style of the Padishahnama, the Alamara Sikandari 
or in the still more turgid manner of the ^Alamgirnarna, the Raq'^it 
Bedil, and other standard works on Inshti. 

A praiseworthy feature of Abu ’l-Fazl’s works lies in the purity of 
their contents. Those who arc acqiiainted with Eastern literature will 
know what this means. I have come across no passage where woman 
is lightly spoken of, or where immorality is passed over with indifference. 
Of bis love of truth and the nobility of his sentiments ^ I have spoken 
in the Preface. 

Abu l-Fazl’s influence on his age was immense. It may be that he 
and Fayzi led Akbar's mind away from Islam and the Prophet — this 
charge is brought against them by every Muhammadan writer ; but 
Abu ’l‘Fazl also led his sovereign to a true appreciation of his duties, 
and from the moment that he entered Court, the problem of successfully 
ruling over mixed races, which Islam in but few other countries had 
to solve, was carefully considered, and the policy of toleration was the 
result. If Akbar felt the necessity of this new law, Abu M-Fazl enunciated 
it and fought for it with his pen, and if the Khan Khanans gained the 
victories, the new policy reconciled the x>eople to the foreign rule ; and 
whilst Akbar’s apostacy from Islam is all but forgotten, no emperor of 
the Mu^ul dynasty has come nearer to the ideal of a father of the people 
than he. The reversion, on the other hand, in later times to the policy 
of religious intoleration, whilst it has surrounded in the eyes of the 
Moslems tlte memory of Awrangzib with the halo of sanctity and still 
inclines the pious to utter a rakim'*- ’llah~hu (May God have mercy on 
him !) when his name is mentioned, was also the beginning of the breaking 
up of the empire. 

Having elsewhere given numerous extracts from Bada.oni to show 
that Akbar’s courtiers ascribed his apostacy from Islam to Fayzi and 
Abu 1-Fazl, I need not quote other works, and will merely allude to a 
couplet by *^UrfI * from one of his Odes in which he praises the Prophet — 

U ; w ^ \ 

^1.1^ ‘,1^1 CwnJ' Ij ill « .X? 4^ b 

0 Prophet, protect the Joseph of my soul (i.e. my soul) from the harm 
of the brothers ; for they are ungenerous and envious, and deceive me 
like evil sprites and lead me wolf like to the well (of unbelief). 


^ Let tho reader consult Glatlwin’s rendering of Abu 'l-Fasi^rs introduction to the 
fourth book of tho A*’tn, Gladwin's ii, pp. 285-91. Tho passage is anti- Islazni tic. 
* For <iUrff vide p. 639. The metre of the couplet is Long JiamaL 
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The commentators unanimonsly explain this passage as an allusion 
to the bxotliers Fay?i and Abu 'bFazil. I may also cite the Tarf)^ of 
Abu ’l-Fazl’s death, which the Kban-i A*^^am Mir^sa Koka is said to have 
made ; — 

The wonderful sword of God’s prophet cut off the head of the rebeL^ 

But Abu d-Fazl appeared to him in a dream and said, “ The date of 
my death lies in the words “ The slave Abu ’bFa?l '' — 

which likewise gives a.h. 1011. 

Abu 'l-Fazl’s works are the following : — 

(1) The Akbarndfna with the A^'ln-i A khan, its third volume. The 
A^tnA A khan was completed in the 42nd year of Akbar's reign ; only 
a slight addition to it was made in the 43rd year on account of the 
conquest of Barar (a.d. 1596-7). The contents of the Akharndma have 
been detailed in the Preface. The second volume contains an account 
of the first forty-six years of Akbar's reign.^ There exists a continuation 
up to the end of Akbar’s reign by *^Inayat^ ’Hah Muhibb *^AlL Thus at 
least the continuator is called in two MSS. that 1 have seen. Elphinstone 
says that the name of the continuator is Muhammad Salia, which seems 
to be a corruption of Muhammad Salih. 

(2) The Maktuhdt-i ^AUdml, also called Inshd-tji Abu 'l-Fad. This 
book contains letters written by Abu ’l-Fazl to kings and chiefs. Among 
them arc the interesting letters written to the Portuguese priests, and 
to ‘•Abd^^ 1iah of Bukliara. in reply to his question vhether Akbar had 
renounced Islam. Besides, there are prefaces and reviews, a valuable 
essay on the progress of the art of writing, portions of which are given 
iu the Am, etc. The eollection was made after Abu d-FaJKrs death 
by ‘'Abd^ ’s-^amad, son of Af?al Muhammad, who says that he was a 
son of Abu d-Fazl’s sister and also his son-in-law. The book, as above 
remarked, is frequently read in Madrasas, and there exist many litho- 
graphed editions. In all of them, the cont<?nts constitute three books ; 
but Amir Haydar Husayru of Bilgram says in the preface to his Saimnih t 
A kbar I ® that lie had a collection of four books, remarking at the same 


^ The wonl tfiVjhi, a rebel, has the numerical value of 1013 ; but the head (of the 

word, the letter is cut off ; hence 1013 ~ 2 1011, the year of the Hijra in which Abu 
'l-Fa^pl was murdered. The metre of the hemistich is Long Mamal. 

• The 46tb year lasted from the 15th Hama?an, 1009, to 26th Kama?:an, 1010, i.e. to 
about five months l)©fore Abu 'i-Fazl’s death. 

• Hegarding this valuable work, vide p. 331, note. 
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time tliat MSS. of the fourth are very rare. It looks, indeed, as if Attiir 
Haydar’s copy was unique, 

(3) The ^Ayar Danish which is mentioned on p. 112. 

Besides, I have seen in different books that Abu 1-Fazl also wrote a 
Risdktyi Mundjdt, or “ Treatise of Prayers ; a 'lAughai, a 

lexicograpliical work ; and a Koshkol. The last word means a beggar's 
cup or rather the small basket or bowl in which beggars in the X^ast 
collect rice, dates, etc., given as alms, and hence the term is often applied 
to collections of anecdotes or short stories. But I have seen no copies of 
these Avorks. It was also mentioned above that Abu ’i-Fazl presented, 
on his i.ritroductiori at Court, two commentaries, of which no MSS. seem 
to exist «t present. Nor need I again refer to the part which he took in 
the translations from Sanskrit and the compilation of the TdnJchri Alp, 

The %Mamhur^ a modern Tazkira by Muhammad *^A8kari 

Ilusayni of Bilgram, selects the follow^ing inscription written by 
AbCI T-Fazl for a temple in Kashmir^ as a specimen both of Abu ‘I-Fazl s 
Avriting and of his religious belief. It is certainly very characteristic, 
and is easily recognized as Abu d-Fa zl's com[)osition. 
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^ Ah the word is pronounced in India, instead of ‘ lyar-i Danish “ the test of wdsdom." 
The author of the llufi Jqltm seems to allude to this work ; for he says that Abu ‘1-Fa?l, 
when he saw' him in a.u. KKiO, was engaged in re-writing the Namjdir4 Rikiiyai, 

® Abu I'FarJ says in the fourth book of the — “ The best people in Kashmir are 
the Brahmans, Although they have not yet freed themselves from the fetters of blind 
belief and adherence to custom, they yet worship Go<l without affectation. They do n<»t 
sneer at people of other religions, utter no desires, and do not run after lucre. They plant 
fruit trees and thus contribute to the welfare of their fellow creaiures. They abstain from 
meat, and live in celibacy. There are about two thousand of them in Kashmir.” 

Akbar seems to have Icwdied upon these Kashmiri Rishis as laixlel men. 
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0 God, ill evoTV temple I see x>eople tliat seek Thee, and in every 
language I hear spoken, people praise Thee I 

Polytheism and Islam feel after Thee, 

Each religion says, Thou art one, without equal.” 

If it he a mosque, people murmur the holy prayer, and if it be a 
Christian Church, people ring the bell from love to Thee. 

SometiineB I frequent the Christian cloister, and sometimes the 


mosque, 

But it is Thou whom I search from temple to temple. 

Thy elect have no dealings with either heresy or orthodoxy ; for 
neither of them stands behind the screen of Thy truth. 

Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the orthodox. 

But the dust of the rose petal * belongs to the heart of the 
perfume-seller. 

This temple was erected for the purpose of binding together the hearths 
of the Unitiiriaiis in Hindustan, and especially those of His worshippers 
that live in the province of Kashmir, 

By order of the Lord of the throne and the crown, tlie lamp of 
creation, Shah Akbar, 

In whom the seven niineralB fiml uniformity, in whom the four 
elements attain perfect mixture.^ 

He who from insincere motives destroys this temple, should first 
destroy his own place of worship ; for if we follow^ the dictates of the 
heart, we must bear up with all men, but if we look to the external, we 
find everything proper to be destroyed. 


^ Tim lino is Sua«ti€. The k>nging of the heiwt after God is compared to the perfume 
which rises from the rose petals. The perfumeHsellor, i.e. the Unitarian, is truly religious, 
and is ©quahy removed from heresy and orthodoxy. 

* I.e. Akbar is the iman't kamil, or perfect man. 
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0 God, Thou art just aud judgest an action by the motive ; 

Thou knowest whether a motive is sublime, and tellest the king what 
motivas a king should have. 

1 have a few notes on Aba "1-Fa:?^rs family, which may form the con- 
clusion of this biographical noticed. The gives the following list of 
Shayl^ Mubarak’s sons. 

1. ShayWi Abii ’1-Fayz, better known under his poetical name of 
Fayzi. He was bom in a.h. 954 (a.». 1547) and seems to have died 
childless. 

2. ShayMi Aba 1-Fa?l, bom 14th January, 1551, murdered 12th 
August, 1602. 

3. ShayWi Aba ’1-Barakat, born 17th Shawwal, 960 (1552). ‘‘ Though 
he has not reached a high degree of learning, he knows much, is a practical 
man, and well versed in fencing. He is good-natured and fond of 
dervishes.” He served under Abu ’1-Faz1 in Khandesli. 

4. Shaylch Abu ’l-Khayr, born 22nd Jumada I, 967. “ He is a well- 
informed young man, of a regulated mind.” He, too, must have entered 
the Imperial service ; for he is mentioned in the Akbarndma as having 
been sent by the emperor to the Dakhin to fetch Prince Danyal. 

5. Shaykh Abu ’1-Makarim, born 23rd Shawwal, 976. He was wild 
at first, but guided by his father he learned a good deal. He also studied 
under Shah Abu ’1-Fath Shirazi. 

The above five sons were ail by the same mother, who, as remarked 
above, died in 998. 

6. Shayldi Aba Turab, born 23rd Zil Hijjah, 988. Though his mother 
is another one, he is admitted at Court, and is engaged in self- 
improvement.” 

Besides the above, Abu ’1-Fazl mentions two posthumous sons by 
qummd, or concubines, viz. Shayldj Abu ’1-IIamid, bom 3rd Rabi IJ, 
1002, and Shaykh Abu Rashid, bom 1st Jumada 1, 1002. “ They resemble 
their father.” 

Of Mubarak’s daughters, I find four mentioned in the histories : — 

1. One married to Khudawand Khan Dakhini ; vide p. 490, Bada,om 
calls her husband a Bqfizl, i.e. a Shiah, and says he died in Kari in 
Gujarat. 

2. One married to ’d-Din ; vide p. 488, 

3. One married to a son of Raja *?Ali IQjan of Kh andesh, Their 
son §afdar KJian ^ was made, in the 45th year of Akbar’s reign, a com- 
mander of one thousand, 

^ The Laidmau edition of the Akiarneimn (III, S30) calls him 8undar lOian. 
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4. Ladl! Begam> mamed to Islam Elban ; vide p* 6S2, note !• Mr. T*W* 
Beale of A^a, the learned author of the Miftah^'^tawdnkh. informs me 
that Ladli Begam died in 1017, or five years before the death of her 
husband. Her mausoleum, called the “ Raw^yi IjadlJ Begam ** is about 
two miles to the east of Akbar's mausoleum at Sikandra, near Agra. 
The interior was built of marble, and the whole was surrounded by a wall 
of red Fathpur sandstone. It was completed in 1004. In 1843, Mr. Beale 
saw in the Raw;^ several tombs without inscriptions, and a few years 
ago the place was sold by government to a wealthy Hindi!. The new 
owner dug up the marble stones, sold them, and destroyed the tombs, 
so that of the old Rawr^a nothing exists nowadays but the surrounding 
wall. Mr. Beale thinks that the bodies of ShayUi Mubarak, Fayzi, 
and Abo ’l«Fazl were likewise buried there, because over the entrance 
the following inscription in Tugfara characters may still be seen : — 

(jywAi 

j jji? i»i 

^ JUS« 

U j KZJj*AP^ 

In the name of God the merciful, the clement, in whom I trust I 
This mausoleum was erected for the divine scholar, the sage of the 
eternal, the gatherer of knowledge, Shay Hi MubarakuUah (may his secret 
be sanctified I), in filial piety by the ocean of sciences, Shay Hi Abii 7-Fazl 
— ^may God Almighty preserve him ! — ^in the shadow of the majesty of 
the just king, whom power, auspiciousness, and generosity follow, 
Jalaluddunya waddin Akbar, Padishah-i Ghazi — ^may God Almighty 
perpetuate the foimdations of his kingdom ! — ^under the superintendence 
of Abu ’bBarakat, in 1004 (a.b. 1595-96). 

Thus it will appear that the Rawza was built in the year in which 
Fayzi died. Shaykh Mubarak, as mentioned above, died in a.d. 1593. 
It seems, however, ar if Shaykh Mubarak and Fay?i had been buried 
at a place opposite to Agra, on the left bank of the Jamuna, where he 
first settled in 1551 ; for Abu ’1-Fazl says in his description of Agra in 
the A*%n On the other side of the river is the Char Bagh Villa, built 
by Firdaws Makani (the emperor Babar). There the author was born, and 


» My text edition, p. 441. Vide alac p. 539 ; Keene’s Agra Guide, p. 47, and r^arding 
L&4U jGieguin. p. 45. lAcJiH ” means in HindSstftni a pot 



there are resting places of his father and his elder brother* . Shajl^ Ala*’“ 
’d-Din Majzub and Mir Rafi'*’d«dm Safawi and other worthies are also 
buried there/' We have no information regarding a removal of the bodies 
to the other side of the Jamuna, though Abu ’l-Fa^l’s inscription no doubt 
shows that such a removal was intended. It is a pity, however, 
that the Baw^ was sold and destroyed. 

Abu 'l-Fazl's son is the well-known 

Shaykh *?Abd« ’r-Rahman Afzal Khan. 

He was born on the 12tji Sha^ban, 979, and received from his grand- 
father the Sunni name of ^ Abd'^ 'r-Rahman. In the 35th year of Akbar's 
reign, when twenty years of age, Akbar married him to the daughter of 
Sa^adat Yar Koka’s brother. By her ^Abd** ’r-Rahman had a son, to whom 
Akbar gave the name of Bishotan.^ 

When Abu 'I-Fazl was in command of the army in the Dakhin, 
*?Abd'^ 'r-Rahman was, what the Persians call, the tlr-i-ru-yi tarkash-i-u, 
‘‘the arrow at hand at the top of the quiver ", ever ready to perform duties 
from which others shrank, and wisely and courageously settling matters 
of importance. He especially distinguished himself in Talingana. When 
Malik *?Ambar, in the 4Gth year, had caught Ali Mardaii Bahadur (p. 556) 
and had taken possession of the country, Abu ’1-Fazl dispatched *?Abd^ 
'r-Rahman and Sher Khwaja (p. 510) to oppose the enemy. They crossed 
the Godawarl near Nander, and defeated ‘^Ambar at the M^jara. 

Jahangir did not transfer to the son the hatred which he had felt 
foi the father, made him a commander of two thousand horse, gave him 
the title of Afzal ]^an, and appointed him, in the third year of his 
reign, governor of Bihar, vice Islam ]^an (the husband of Abu 'l-Fa^l’s 
sister) who was sent to Bengal: ^Abd'* 'r-Rahman also received Gorakhpur 
ns jagtr. As governor of Bihar, he had his headquarters at Patna, 
Once during his absence from Patna, a dervish of the name of Qutb’^ 
'd-din appeared in the district of Bhojpur, which belonged to the then 
very troublesome Ujjainiya Rajas (p. 577, note), and gave out that 
he was Prince Khusra* whom his unsuccessful rebellion and imprison- 
ment by Jahan^r had made the favourite of the people. Collecting 
a large number of men, he marched on Patna, occupied the fort which 
Shaykh Banaras! and Ghivas ^Abd'^ 'r- Rahman’s officers, cowardly gave 
up, and plimdered Af^I ghsn's property and the Imperial treasury. 
^JAbd'* 'r-Rahman returned from Gorakhpiir as soon as he beard of the 


^ Wliich name was borne by the brother of IslandiyAr, who u so often mentioned 
in Firdawal's 3h6hndma. 
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rebellion- Tlio pretender fortified Patna, and drew up his army at the 
Pun I^un River. ^Abd'^ 'r-Raliiinan charged at once, and after a short 
fight dispersed the enemy. Qiitb now retreated to the fort, followed by 
^Abd^ ’r- Rahman, who suceectled in (‘apturing him. Ho executed the man 
at once, and sent his head to Court, together with the two cowardly 
officers. Jahangir, who was always minute in his punishments, had their 
heads shaved and women’s I'eils put over the faces : they were then 
tied to donkeys, with their heads to the tails, and paraded through 
the towns {tmhhir) as a warning to others. 

Not long after this affair, Abd’^ ’r-Rahman fell ill, and went to Court, 
where he was well received. He lingered for a time, and flied of an abscess, 
in the 8th year of Jahangir’s reign (a.h. 1022) or eleven years after his 
father’s murder. 

Bishotan, RON OF ^Abd“ ’u-Rahman, son of Bh ay kh Abu ’l-Fazl. 

He was born on the 3rd Zi Qa*^da, 999. In the 14th year of Jahangir’s 
reign, he was a commander of seven hundretl, with three hundred horse. 
In the 10th year of Shah Jahan's reign, he is mentioned as a commander 
of five hundred horse, which rank he held when he died in the ILth year 
of the same reign. 



BOOK FIRST. 


THE IMPEEIAL HOUSEHOLD. 

A^m 1 . 

THE HOUSEHOLD. 

He is a man of high understanding and noble aspirations who, without 
the help of others, recognizes a ray of the Divine power in the smallest 
things of the world ; who sliapes his inward and outward character 
accordingly, and shows due respect to himself and to others. He who 
does not possess these qualifications, ought not to engage in the struggle 
of the world, but observe a peaceable conduct. If the former be given to 
retirement, he will cultivate noble virtues ; and if his position be a 
dependent one, he will put his whole heart in the management of his 
affairs, and lead a life free from distressing cares. 

True greatness, in spiritual and in worldly matters, does not slirink 
from the minuti© of business, but regards their performance as an act of 
Divine worship.^ 

If he cannot perform everything himself, he ought to select, guided 
by insight, and practical wisdom, one or two men of sagacity and under- 
standing, of liberal views in religious matters, possessing diligence and 
a knowledge of the human heart, and be guided by their advice. 

The wise esteem him not a king who confines his attention to great 
matters only, although some impartial judges excuse a king that does so, 
because avaricious sycophants who endeavour by cunning to obtain the 
position of the virtuous, often remind him of the difference of ranks, and 
succeed in lulling asleep such kings as are fond of external greatness, their 
only object being to make a trade of the revenues of the country, and to 
promote their own interests. But good princes make no difference between 
great and small matters ; they take, with the assistance of God, the burden 
of this world and the responsibility of the world to come, on the shoulder 
of resolution, and are yet free and independent, as is the case with the 
king of our time. In his wisdom, he makes himself acquainted with the 
successful working of every department, which, although former monarchs 

^ A phraae which Akbar often used. 
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THE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD 




ABU ’L-FAZL’S PKEFACE 

ALLAH” AKBAR 


0 Lard, whose secrets are for ever veiled 
And whose perfection knows not a beginning, 

End and beginning, both are lost in l^hee, 

No trace of them is found, in Thy eternal realm. 

My words are lame ; my tongue, a stony tract ; 

Blow wings my foot, and wide is the expanse. 

Confused are my thoughts ; but this is Thy best praise. 

In ecstasy alone 1 see Thee face to face I 

It is proper for a man of true knowledge to praise God not only in 
words, but also in deeds, and to endeavour to obtain everlasting happi- 
ness, by putting the window of his heart opposite the slit of his pen, 
and describing some of the wondrous works of the . Creator. Perhaps 
the lustre of royalty may shine upon him, and its light enable him to 
gather a few drops from the ocean, and a few atoms from the endless 
field of God’s works. He will thus obtain everlasting felicity and render 
fertile the dreary expanse of words and deeds. 

I, Abu ’1-Fazl, son of Mubarak, return thanksgiving to God by singing 
the praises of royalty, and by stringing its kingly peark upon the thread 
of description ; but it is not my intention to make mankind, for the 
first time, acquainted with the glorious deeds and excellent virtues of 
that remarkable man,^ who clothes our wonderful world in new colours, 
and is an ornament to God’s noble creation. It would be absurd on my 
part to speak about that which is known ; I should make myself the 
butt of the learned. It is only my personal knowledge of him, a priceless 
jewel, which I send to the market place of the world, and my heart feels 
proud of being engaged in such^an undertaking. But it could not have 
been from self-laudation that I have taken upon myself to carry out 
so great a task— a work which even heavenly beings would find beset 
with diflSioulties ; for such a motive would expose my inability and 
shortsightedness. My sole object in writing this work was, first, to 
impart to all that take an interest in this auspicious century, a knowledge 
of the wisdom, magnanimity, and energy of him who understands the 
minutest indications of all tl^s, created and divine, striding as he does 


* Akbftr. 
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orer the field of knowledge ; and, secondly to leave fatture generations 
a noble legacy. The payment of a debt of gratitude is an ornament of 
life and a provision for man’s last journey. There may be some in this 
world of ambitious strife, where natures are so different, desires so 
numerous, equity so rare, and guidance so scarce, who, by making use 
of this source of wisdom, will escape from the perplexities of the endless 
chaos of knowledge and deeds. It is with this aim that I describe some 
of the regulations of the great King, thus leaving for far and near, a 
standard work of wisdom. In doing so, I have, of course, to speak of the 
exalted position of a king, and also to describe the condition of those 
who are assistants in this great office. 

No dignity is higher in the eyes of God than royalty ; and those 
who are wise, drink from its auspicious fountain. A sufficient proof of 
this, for those who require ono> is the fact that royalty is a remedy for 
the spirit of rebellion, and the reason why subjects obey. Even the mean- 
ing of the word Padishah shows this ; for pad signifies stability and 
possession, and shah means origin, lord. A king is, therefore, the origin 
of stability and possession. If royalty did not exist, the storm of strife 
would never subside, nor selfish ambition disappear. Mankind, being 
under the burden of lawlessness and lust, would sink into the pit of 
destruction ; the world, this great market place, would lose its prosperity, 
and the whole earth become a barren waste. But by the light of imperial 
justice, some follow with cheerfulness the road of obedience, whilst 
others abstain from violence through fear of punishment ; and out 
of necessity make choice of the path of rectitude. Shah is also a name 
given to one who surpasses his fellows, as you may see from words like 
shdh-suwdr, shdh-rdh ; it is also a term applied to a bridegroom — the 
world, as the bride, betrothes herself to the King, and becomes his 
worshipper. 

Silly and shortsighted men cannot distinguish a true king from a 
selfish ruler. Nor is this remarkable, as both have in common a large 
treasury, a numerous army, clever servants, obedient subjects, an 
abatidance of wise men, a multitude of skilful workmen, and a superfluity 
of means of enjoyment. But men of deeper insight remark a difference. 
In the case of the former, the things just now enumerated, are lasting ; 
but in that of the latter, of short duration. The former does not attach 
himself to these things, as his object is to remove oppression and provide 
for everything which is good. Security, health, chastity, justice, polite 
manners, faithfulness, truth, an increatse of sincerity, etc., are the result. 
He lattcu* is kept in bonds by the external forms of royal power, by 



the dikvialmess of mm^ and the desire of enjoyment ; henoei erery- 
where there is insecurity, nnsettledness^ strife, oppression, faithlessness, 
robbery. 

Boyalty is a Ught emanating from CkKi, and a ray from the sun, 
the illuminator of the universe,^ the argument of the book of perfection, 
the receptacle of all virtues. Modem language calls this Hght farr-% IziM 
(the divine light), and the tongue of antiquity called it Hyan khura 
(the sublime halo). It is communicated by God to kings without the 
intermediate assistance of any one, and men, in the presence of it, bend 
the forehead of praise towards the ground of submission. Again, many 
excellent qualities flow from the possession of this light. 1, A paternal 
love towards the sisbjects. Thousands And rest in the love of the King ; 
and sectarian differences do not raise the dust of strife. In his wisdom, 
the King will imderstand the spirit of the age, and shape his plans 
accordingly. 2. A large heart. The sight of anything disagreeable does 
not unsettle him ; nor is want of discrimination for him a source of 
disappointment. His courage steps iu. His divine firmness gives him 
the power of requital, nor does the high position of an offender interfere 
with it. The wishes of great and small are attended to, and their claims 
meet with no delay at his hands. 3. A daily increasing trust in God. 
When he performs an action, he considers God as the real doer of it (and 
himself as the medium), so that a conflict of motives can produce no 
disturbance, 4. Prayer and devotion. The success of bis plans will 
not lead him to neglect ; nor will adversity cause him to forget God, and 
madly trust in man. He puts the reins of desire into the hands of reason ; 
in the wide field of his desires he does not permit himself to be trodden 
down by restlessness, nor will he waste his precious time in seeking after 
that which is improper. He makes wrath, the tyrant, pay homage to 
wisdom, so that blind rage may not get the upper hand, and inconsider- 
ateness overstep the proper limits. He sits on the eminence of propriety, 
so that those who have gone astray have a way left to return without 
exposing their bad deeds to the public gaze. When he sits in judgment, 
the petitioner seems to be the judge, and he himself, on accoimt of his 
mildness, the suitor for justice. He does not permit petitioners to be 
delayed on the path of hope ; he endeavours to promote the happiness 
of the creatures in obedience to the will of the Creator, and never seeks 
to please the people in contradiction to reason. He is for ever searching 

* Akbar wcnrshippod the sun as the visible Tepresentative of God. and the immediate 
souroe of Ufe. Regarding his form of worship, vidt below. 
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after those who speak the truth, and is not displeased with words that 
seem bitter, but are in reality sweet. He considers the nature of the words 
and the rank of the speaker. He is not content with not committing 
violence, but he must see that no injustice is done within his realm. 

He is continually attentive to the health of the body politic, and 
applies remedies to the several diseases thereof. And in the same manner 
that the equilibrium of the animal cozistitution depends upon an equal 
mixture of the elements,^ so also does the political constitution become 
well tempered by a proper division of ranks ; and by means of the 
warmth of the ray of unanimity and concord, a multitude of people 
become fused into one body. 

The people of the world may be divided into four classes.^ — 
1. IFomars, who in the political body have the nature of fire. Their flames, 
directed by understanding, consume the straw and rubbish of rebellion 
and strife, but kindle also the lamp of rest in this world of distur* 
bances. 2. Artificers and rmrchanlSy who hold the place of air. Prom 
their labours and travels, God’s gifts become universal, and the breeze 
of contentment nourishes the rose-tree of life. The learned^ such as 
the philosopher, the physician, the arithmetician, the geometrician, the 
astronomer, who resemble water. Prom their pen and their wisdom, a 
river rises in the drought of the world, and the garden of the creation 
receives from their irrigating powers a peculiar freshness. 4. Husbandmen 
and labourersy who may be compared to earth. By their exertions, the 
staple of life is brought to perfection, and strength and happiness flow 
from their work. 

It is therefore obligatory for a king to put each of these in its proper 
place, and by uniting personal ability with due respect for oth^, to 
cause the world to flourish. 

And as the grand political body maintains its equilibrium by the 
above four ranks of men, so does royalty receive its final tint from a 
similar fourfold division. 

1. The nobles of the siatCy who in reliance on their position lead every- 
thing to a happy issue. Illuminating the battle-field with the halo 
of devotedness, they make no account of their lives. These fortunate 


^ Tiius, aocordmg to the medical theories of the middle ages. 

* This pamage resembles one in FirdaoidCs Shthnima. in the chapter entitled dat 
Jam^id ; vide also Vuller*a Persian Dictionary, ii, 756, s. lo&tUzi, It is also foond 
in the AMjJiAq » Mukeini, chapter zr, dar *adl, in the AJh^ldq-i JalHU, and the AM^idq-i 
Ndfirt, the oldest of the three AliilSqs mentioned. 
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eonrtiarft resemble fire, bang ardent m devotion, and consmning in dealing 
witb foes. At the head of this class is the FtiA^, who from his having 
attained by his wisdom the four d^rees of perfection/ is the emperor^s 
lieutenant in all matters connected with the realm and the household. 
He ^aces the Council by his wisdom, and settles with penetration the 
great affairs of the realm. Promotion and degradation, appointment 
and ^iismissal, depend on his insight. It requires therefore an experienced 
man who possesses wisdom, nobility of mind, affability, firmness, 
magnanimity, a man able to be at peace with any one, who is frank, 
single-minded towards relations and strangers, impartial to friends 
and enemies, who weighs his words, is skilful in business, well-bred, 
esteemed, known to be trustworthy, sharp and farsighted, acquainted 
with the ceremonies of the court, cognizant of the State secrets, prompt 
in transacting business, unaffected by the multiplicity of his duties. 
He should consider it his duty to promote the wishes of others, and 
base his actions on a due regard to the different ranks of men, treating 
even his inferiors with respect, from the desire of attaching to himself 
the hearts of all. He takes care not to commit improprieties in conversa- 
tion, and guards himself from bad actions. Although the financial offices 
are not imder his immediate superintendence, yet he received the returns 
from the heads of all financial offices, and wisely keeps abstracts of their 
returns. 

The Mir-mW,® the Keeper of the seal, the Mir-balffishi,® the Bar- 
begi,^ the Qurbegi,® the Mir-tozak,® the Mk-bato,'^ the Mir-barr,® the 
Mir-Manzil,® the Khwansalar/® the Munshi,^^ the Qush-beg[,^® the Alffita- 
begi,^ belong to this class. Every one of them ought to be sufficiently 
acquainted with the work of the others. 


^ Akbar said that perfect devotedness consisted in the readiness of sacriScing four 
things— jdn (life), m&l (property), din (religion), n&miis (})er8onal honour). Those whp 
looked upon Akbar as a guide in spiritual matters (pfr) — an honour which Akbar much 
oov^eted — promised to show this devotedness, and then belonged to the din-i ilahif or the 
Divine IB'iJth, the articles of which Akbar had laid down, as may be seen below. 

* Perhaps an officer in charge of the Emperor’s private purse, 

* Paymaster of the Court. 

* An officer who pnesents people at Court, their petitions, etc. He is also called 
Mir 

* Bearer of the Imperial insignia. 

* Master of Ceremonies. 

^ Harbour Master General and Admiral. 

* Superintendent of the Imperial Forests. 

* Quarter Master General of the Court. Akbar’s court was frequently travelling. 

Superintendent of the Imperial Kitchen. 

Private Secretary. 

Superintendqpt of the aviaries (falcons, pigeons). [Head of the Mows, — P.] 

Superintendent of the Stud* 



2. The msiMainis of vidory, the colleotoi^ and those entr^ted with 
income, and expenditnre, who in the administration resemble wind, at 
times a heart-rejoicing breeze, at other times a hot, pestilential blast. 
The head of this division is the Vimer, also called DlwSn, He is the 
lieutenant of the Emperor in financial matters, superintends the imperial 
treasuries, and checks all accounts. He is the banker of the cash of t^e 
revenue, the cultivator of the wilderness of the world. He must be a 
member of the Divine Faith, a skilful arithmetician, free from avarice, 
circumspect, warm-hearted, abstinent, active in business, pleasing in his 
style, clear in his writings,, truthful, a man of integrity, condescending, 
zealous in his work. He is in reality a book-keeper. He explains all 
matters which appear too intricate for the Muatawft ^ ; and whatever is 
beyond his own ability he refers to the VaktL The Mustawfi, the Sahib-i 
Tawjl,® the Awarja Nawis,^ the Mir-Saman,* the Nagir-i Buyfitat,® 
the Diwan-i Buyfitat,* the Muahrif,’ of the Treasury ; the Waqi^a 
Nawis,® the ^Amil ® of the domains, are imder his orders, and act by the 
force of his wisdom. 

Some princes consider the office of the Vizier as a part of that of the 
Vahil, and are anxious to find in their realm a man who possesses the 
excellent qualities of these two pillars of the edifice of the State. But 
as they are not always able to find a person qualified for the office of a 
VaM, they make choice of a man who has some of his qualities, and 
appoint him as Mushrifi Dlwdn, which office is higher in rank than that 
of the Diwan, bnt lower than that of the Vakil. 

3. The companions of the king, who are the ornaments of the court by 
the light of their wisdom, the ray of their sharpsightedness, their know- 
ledge of the times, their intimate acquaintance with human nature, their 
frankness and polite address. Through the excellence of their religious 
faith and good will, thousands open in the market place of the world 
the stores of virtue. Wisely fettering ambition on the battle-field of 
the world, they extinguish the sparks of wrath by the rain of their 


^ Deputy Dlw&a. 

* The Accountant of the Army. 

‘ The Accountant of the daily expenditure at Court. 

< The olQSoer in charge of the Court furniture, atores, etc. 
^ Superintendent of the Imperial workshopa 

* The Accountant of the Imperial workshops. 

^ Clerk. 

* The Becorder, 

* Collector. 
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msdim ; whence they resemble water in the affairs of the body political. 
When Ihey are of a mild temperament, they remove the dust of affliction 
from the hearts of men, and bestow freshness upon the meadow of the 
nation ; but if they depart from moderation, they inundate the world 
with a deluge of calamity, so that numbers are driven by the flood of 
misfortunes into the current of utter extinction. 

At the head of this class stands the philosopher, who with the 
assistance of his wisdom and example purifles the morals of the xiation, 
and girds him^lf with the noble aim of putting the welfare of mankind 
upon a sound basis. The §adr,^ the the Qazi,® the physician, 

the astronomer, the poet, the soothsayer, belong to this class. 

4. TChe sermnU who at court perform the duties about the king. 
They occupy in the system of the State the position of earth. As such, 
they lie on the high road of submission, and in dust before the majesty 
of the king. If free from chaff and dross, they are like an elixir for the 
body ; otherwise they are dust and dirt upon the face of success. The 
table servant, the armour bearer, the servants in charge of the sharhai 
and the water, the servant in charge of the mattresses and the wardrobe, 
belong to this class. 

If the king be waited on by servants to whom good fortune has 
given excellent qualities, there arises sometimes a harmony, which is 
like a nosegay from the flower-bed of auspiciousness. 

Just as the welfare of the whole world depends upon the successful 
working of the above-mentioned four classes, as settled by kings, so 
does the body politic depend upon the proper formation of the latter 
four divisions. 

The sages of antiquity mention the following four persons as the 
chief supports of the State : — 1. An upright collector ^ who protecsts the 
husbandman, watches over the subjects, develops the country, and 
improves the revenues. 2. A conscientious commander of the army, active 
and strict. 3. A chief justice^ free from avarice and selfishness, who sits 
on the eminence of circumspection and insight, and obtains his ends by 
putting various questions, without exclusively relying on witnesses and 
oaths. 4. An intelligencer^ who transmits the events of the time without 
addition or diminution, always keeping to the thread of truth and 
penetration. 


^ Ako called Sodr^i JahAn, the Chief Justice and Administrator General of the empire. 
• The Qi|d hears the case ; the Mir ^ Adi passes the sentence. 
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It is moreover incumbent on a just king to make bimself acquainted 
with the eharactors of the foQowing five kinds ^ of men of whom the world 
is composed^ and act accordingly. 1. The most commendable person 
is i&e aagacfiom man who prudently does that which is proper and 
absolutely necessary. The foimtain of his virtues does not only run along 
his channel, but renders verdant the fields of other men* Such a one 
is the fittest person for a king to consult in State afiairs. After him comes, 
secondly, the man of ^ood ifUentiom. The river of his virtues does not 
flow over its bed, and does not therefore become an irrigating source 
for others. Although it may be proper to show him kindness and respect, 
yet he does not merit so high a degree of confidence. Inferior to him 
is, thirdly, the simple man, who does not wear the badge of excellence 
upon the sleeve of his action, yet keeps the hem of his garment free 
from the dust of wicked deeds. He does not deserve any distinction ; 
but ought to be allowed*to live at his ease. Worse than he is, fourthly, 
the inoonsideraie man, who fills his house with furniture for his own 
mischief, without, however, doing harm to others. Him the king should 
keep in the hot place of disappointment, and bring him into the road 
of virtue by good advice and severe reprehension. The last of all is the 
vicious man, whose black deeds alarm others and throw, on account of their 
viciousness, a whole world into grief. If the remedies employed in the 
case of men of the preceding class, do not amend him, the king should 
consider him as a leper, and confine him separate from mankind ; and 
provided this harsh treatment does not awaken him from his sleep of error, 
he should feel the torture of grief, and be banished from his dwelling ; 
and if this remedy produce no effect either, he should be driven out of the 
kingdom to wander in the wilderness of disappointment ; and if even 
this should not improve his vicious nature, he should be deprived of the 
instruments of his wickedness, and lose his sight, or his hand, or his 
foot. But the king ought not to go so far as to cut the thread of his 
existence ; for inquiring sages consider the human form as an edifice 
made by God, and do not permit its destruction. 

It is therefore necessary for just kings, to make themselves first 
acquainted with the rank and character of men, by the light of insight 
and penetration, and then to regulate biismess accordingly. And hence 
it is that the sages of ancient times have said that princes who wear the 


^ The following k a free paraphrase of a passage in the AUfOq-i MuMm, C^iapter 
XXXXl, entitled dor siti&sai. 
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jewri of wisdom do not appoint every low man to their service ; that they 
dd not consider every one who has been appointed, to be deserving 
of daily admittance ; that those who are thus favoured, are not therefore 
deemed worthy to sit with them on the carpet of intercourse ; that those 
who are worthy of this station, are not necessarily admitted to the 
pavilion of familiar address: that those who have this privilege, are not 
therefore allowed to sit in the august assembly ; that those upon whom 
this ray of good fortune falls, are not therefore let into their secrets ; 
and that those who enjoy the happiness of this station, are not therefore 
fit for admission into the Cabinet Council. 

Praise be to Gk)d, the Giver of every good gift ! The exalted monarch 
of our time is so endowed with these laudable dispositions, that it is 
no exaggeration to call him their exordium. From the light of his wisdom, 
he discerns the worth of men, and kindles the lamp of their energy ; 
whilst ever clear to himself, and without an effort, he adorns his wisdom 
with the beauty of practice. Who can measure, by the rules of speech, 
his power as a spiritual leader, and his works in the wide field of holiness ^ ; 
and even if it were possible to give a description of it, who would be able 
to hear and comprehend it ? The bast thing I can do is to abstain from 
such an attempt, and to confine myself to the description of such of his 
wonderful doings as illustrate the worldly side of his nature, and his 
greatness as a king. I shall speak : — 

First, of his regulations concerning the household ; secondly, of the 
regulations concerning the army ; thirdly, of the regulations concerning 
the empire, as these three contain the whole duty of a king. In doing 
so, I shall leave practical inquirers a present, which may seem difficult 
to linderstand, but which is easy ; or rather, which may seem easy, but 
is in reality difficult. 

Experienced men who are acquainted with the art of governing, 
and versed in the history of the past, cannot comprehend how monarchs 
have hitherto governed, without these wise regulations and how the 
garden of royalty could have been fresh and verdant, without being 
irrigated by ^is fountain of wisdom. 

This sublime volume then, is arranged under three heads ; it enables 
mo, in some measure, to express my feelings of gratitude for favours 
received. 


* Akbftr M feh® spirit ual leader of the members belonging to the Bi vine ^^th wrought 
many miraclas, of which some are related in the seveaty-sevenw of this book. 
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M&mark 6^ th^ A^dhor, — Am 1 had sometimea to use Hindi words» I have oardMly 
described the cdnsonants and vowels. Inquirers will therefore have no difficulty in 
reading ; nor will any confusion arise from mistakes in copying. letters like alif, kNii 
and a few more, are sufficiently clear from Iheir names. Some le^rs 1 have distfngidshed 
as man^fa, and lett^s simile in form, without such a limitation. Letters which are 
purely Persian^ have been distinguished as such ; thus the p in padid, the che in cAamaa, 
the g&f in niff&r, the zh in mu^do. Sometimes I have ^ded to the names of these 
letters, the phrase haviTig three pointe, Xetters peculiar to the Hindi language I hare 
distinguished as Hindi. The letter as in rwy, I have called fukfdm', and the #€, as in 
dost, faw^ni. The 6 in odoA, I have merely called be. Similarly, the letters wfla, w&w, 
and Ae, when clearly sounded, have bcJcn merely described as a««, wdw, etc. The 
nasal I have called nun-i or nUn-i pinmn. The final and silent A, as in 

far^undeit I have called maktHh, i.e. written, but not pronounced. The i and «, when 
modified to e or o 1 have called majh&l. As consonants followed by an alif have the vowel u, 
it was not necessary to specify their vowels. 



BOOK FIKST. 


THE IMPEKIAL HOUSEHOLD. 

A*'m 1 . 

THE HOUSEHOLD. 

He is a man of high understanding and noble aspirations who, without 
the help of others, recognizes a ray of the Divine power in the smallest 
things of the world ; who shapes his inward and outward character 
accordingly, and shows due respect to himself and to others. He who 
does not possess these qualifications, ought not to engage in the struggle 
of the world, but observe a peaceable conduct. If the former be given to 
retirement, he will cultivate noble virtues ; and if his position be a 
dependent one, he will put his whole heart in the management of his 
affairs, and lead a life free from distressing cares. 

True greatness, in spiritual and in worldly matters, does not shrink 
from the minutiae of business, but regards their performance as an act of 
Divine worship.^ 

If he cannot perform ever)rfching himself, he ought to select, guided 
by insight, and practical wusdom, one or two men of sagacity and under- 
standing, of liberal views in religious matters, possessing diligence and 
a knowledge of the human heart, and be guided by their advice. 

The wdse esteem him not a king who confines his attention to great 
matters only, although some impartial judges excuse a king that does so, 
because avaricious sycophants who endeavour by cunning to obtain the 
position of the virtuous, often remind him of the difference of ranks, and 
succeed in lulling asleep such kings as are fond of external greatness, their 
only object being to make a trade of the revenues of the coimtry, and to 
promote their own interests. But good princes make no difference between 
great and small matters ; they take, with the assistance of God, the burden 
of this world and the responsibility of the world to come, on the shoulder 
of resolution, and are yet free and independent, as is the case with the 
king of our time. In his wisdom, he makes himself acquainted with the 
successful working of every department, which, although former monarchs 


^ A phrase which Akbar often used. 
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hAve thotight it derogatory to their greatness, is yet the first step towar<b 
the establishment of a good government. For every branch he has made 
proper regulations, and he sees in the performance of his duty a means of 
obtaining God’s favour. 

The success of this vast undertaking depends upon two things ; firsts 
wisdom and insight, to call into existence suitable regulations ; smmdly, 
a watchful eye, to see them carried out by men of integrity and diligence. 

Although many servants of the household receive their salaries on the 
list of the army, there was paid for the household in the thirty-ninth year 
of the Divine era, the sum of 309,186,795 ddms.^ The expenses of this 
account, as also the revenues, are daily increasing. There are more than 
one hundred offices and workshops each resembling a city, or rather a 
little kingdom ; and by the unremitting attention of his Majesty, they 
are all conducted with regularity, and are constantly increasing, their 
improvement being accompanied by additional care and supervision on 
the part of his Majesty. 

Some of the regulations I shall transmit, as a present, to future^ 
enquirers, and thus kindle in others the lamp of wisdom and energy. 

As regards those regulations which are of a general nature, and which 
from their subject matter belong to each of the three divisions of the 
work, I have put them among the regulations of the Household. 

AHn 2 . 

THE IMPEKIAI. TREASURIES. 

Every man of sense and understanding knows that the best way of 
worshipping God, consists in allaying the distress of the times, and in 
improving the condition of man. This depends, however, on the advance- 
ment of agriculture, on the order kept in the king’s household, on the 
readiness of the champions of the empire, and the discipline of the army. 
All this is again connected with the exercise of proper care on the part of 
the monarch, his love for the people, and with an intelligent management 
of the revenues and the public ^expenditure. It is only when cared for, 
that the inhabitants of the towns and those of the rural districts, are 
able to satisfy their wants, and to enjoy prosperity. Hence it is in- 
cumbent on just kings, to care for the former, and to protect the latter 
class of men. If some say that to collect wealth, and to ask for more 

' Or, 7,729,6691 Rupees. One rupee (of Akbar) = 40 ddm^. The IHvine era, or 
TdrM’i lldhlp ia Akbar’e solar era, the commencement of which falls on the 19th February* 
1656 ; hence the thirty-ninth year corresponds to A.D. 1696. 
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tliaii ifi absolutely B^ecessary, is look^ upon as contemptible by people 
given to retirement and seclusion, whilst the opposite is the ce»« with the 
inhabitants of the towns, who live in a dependent position, I would 
answer that it is after all only shortsighted men who make this assertion ; 
for in reality both classes of men try to obtain that which they think 
necessary. Poor, but abstemious people take a sufficient quantity of 
food and raiment, so as to keep up the strength necessary for the pursuit 
of their enquiries, and to protect them against the influence of the weather; 
whilst the other class think to have just sufficient, when they fill their 
treasuries, gather armies, and reflect on other means of increasing their 
power. 

It was from such views, when lifting the veil and beginning to pay 
attention to these weighty concerns, that his Majesty entrusted his inmost 
secrets to the Khwaja-sard IHimdd K^dn,^ a name which his Majesty had 
bestowed upon him as a fitting title. On account of the experience of the 
Khwdja, the reflections of his Majesty took a practical turn, widened by 
degrees, and shone at last forth in excellent regulations. An enquiry 
regarding the income of the different kinds of land was set on foot, and 
successfully concluded by the wisdom of upright and experienced men. 
With a comprehensiveness which knew no difference between friends and 
strangers, the lands which paid rents into the imperial exchequer were 
separated from the Jagir lands ; and zealous and upright men were put 
in charge of the revenues, each over one karor of dams. Incorruptible 
Intakchls ® were selected to assist them, and intelligent treasurers, were 
appointed, one for each. And from kindness and care for the agricultural 
classes, it was commanded that the collectors should not insist upon the 
husbandman paying coin in full weight, but to give him a receipt for 
whatever species of money he might bring. This laudable regulation 
removed the rust of uncertainty from the minds of the collectors, and 

* I^timad means trustworihiness. Khw&ja-mra is the title of the chief eunuch. His 
real name was Phul Malik. After serving Salim Shah (1545 to 1553), who bestowed 
upon him the title of Muhammad Khan, he entered Akbar's service. Akbar, after the 
death of Shams'^ *d-DIn Muhammad Atgah iyi§.n, his foster father, commenced to look 
into matters of finance, and finding the Revenue Pepartment a den of thieves, he ^point^ 
l<7timfid Khan, to remodel the finances, making him a commander of One ^ousand 
(vide Abu ’l-Fa^d’s list of Akbar’s grandees, in part second. No. 119), and conferring 
upon him the title of J^Hmdd Khan. He appears to have performed his duties to Akbar^S 
satisfaction. In 1565, he conveyed the daughter of Miran Mubarak, king of Khandesh 
(1635 to 1566), to Akbar’s harem, took afterwards a part in the conquest of Bengal, 
whore ho distinguished himself, and was, in 1576, appointed governor of Bhakkar. When 
in 1578 Akbar’s presence was required in the Panjab, I^Ttimad Khan desired to join hiiJa. 
In order to equip his contingent, he collected his rents and outstandings, as it appears, 
with much harshness. This led to a conspiracy against his life. In the same year he 
was murdered by a man named Maqsud <JAU. Ma^dsir>* 'UXJmard^. 

• Writers. 
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relieved the subjects fcoia a variety of oppreasioas, whilst the iaoome 
became larger, aud the state flourished. The fouutain of the revenues 
having thus been purified, a zealous and honest man was selected for the 
general treasuxership, and a darogha and a clerk were appointed to assist 
him. Vigilance w'as established, and a standard laid down for this 
department. 

Whenever a (provincial) treasurer had collected the sum of two lakhs 
of dams, he had to send it to the Treasurer General at the Ck>urt, together 
with a memorandum specifying the quality of the sum. 

A separate treasurer was appointed for the peshkcuth ^ receipts, another 
for receiving heirless property, another for wosr* receipts,^ and another for 
the moneys expended in weighing the royal person,® and for charitable 
donations. Proper regulations were also made for the disbursements ; and 
honest superintendents, ddroghas and clerks were appointed. The sums 
required for the annual expenditure, are paid at the General Treasury to 
each caahkeeper of the disbursements, and correct receipts granted for 
them. A proper system of accoimts having thus been inaugurated, the 
empire began to flourish. In a short time the treasuries were full, the 
army was augmented, and refractory rebels led to the path of obedience. 

In Iran and Turdn, where only one treasurer is appointed, the accounts 
are in a cx)nfused state ; but here in India, the amount of the revenues is so 
great, and the business so multifarious that twelve treasurers are necessary 
for storing the money, nine for the diflerent kinds of cash-payments, and 
three for precious stones, gold, and inlaid jewellery. The extent of the 
treasuries is too great to admit of my giving a proper description with other 
matters before me. From his knowledge of the work, and as a reward for 
labour, his Majesty very often expresses his satisfaction, or conveys repri- 
mands ; hence everything is in a flourishing condition. 

Separate treasurers were also appointed for each of the Imperial 
workshops the number of wliich is nearly one hundred. Daily, monthly, 
quarterly, and yearly accounts are kept of the receipts and disbursements, 
so that in this branch also the market-place of the world is in a flourishing 
condition. 

Again by the order of his Majesty a person of known integrity keeps 
in the public audience hall, some gold and silver for the needy, who 
have their wants relieved without delay. Moreover, a karor of dams is 
kept in readiness within the palace, every thousand of which is kept in 
bags made of a coarse material. Such a bag is called in Hindi sahmh,^ 


^ Tributes. 

• Vide the eighteenth A*’^n of the second book. 


* I^resente, vows, etc. 
[* Sahasra S. — P.] 
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and many of them, when put up in a heap, gan^. Besides, his Majesty 
entrusts to one of the nobility a large sum of money, part of which is 
carried in a purse. ^ This is th© reason, why such disbursements are called 
in the language of the country hahUik. 

All these benefits flow from the wonderful liberality of his Majesty, and 
from his unremitting care for the subjects of the empire. Would to God 
that he might live a thousand years I 


3. 

THE TREASURY FOR PRECIOUS STONES. 

If I were to speak about the quantity and quality of the stones it 
would take me an age. I shall therefore give a few particulars, “ gathering 
an ear from every sheaf,’’ 

His Majesty appointed for this office an intelligent, trustworthy, 
clever treasurer, and as his assistants, an experienced clerk, a zealous 
ddrogha, and also skilful jewellers. The foundation therefore of this 
important department rests upon those four pillars. They classified the 
jewels, and thus removed the rust of confusion. 

Rubies. — 1st class rubies, not less than 1000 muhrs in value; 2nd 
class from 999 to 500 muhrs ; 3rd class, from 499 to 300 ; 4th class, 
from 299 to 200 ; 5th class, from 1 99 to 100; 6th class, from 99 to 60 ; 
7th class, from 59 to 40 ; 8th class, from 39 to 30 ; 9th class, from 29 to 
10 ; 10th class, from 9| to 5 ; 1 1th class, from 4f to 1 muhr ; 12bh class, 
from f muhr to rupee. Tliey made no account of rubies of less value. 

Diximonds, emeralds, and the red and blue ydquts, were classified as 
follows : 1st cljiss, from 30 muhrs upwards ; 2nd class, from 29f to 15 
muhrs ; 3rd class, from 14| to 12 ; 4th class, from Ilf to 10 ; 5th class, 
from 9| to 7 ; 6bh class, from 6f to 5 ; 7th class, from 4J to 3 ; 8th class, 
from 2| to 2 ; 9th class, from If to 1 muhr ; 101 h class, from 8f rupees 
to 5 rupees ; 11th class, from 4| to 2 rupees ; 12th class, from If to 
f rupee. 

The Pearls were divided into 16 classes, and strung by scores. The 
first string contained twenty pearls, each of a value of 30 muhrs and 
upwards ; 2nd class pearls varied from 29| to 15 muhrs ; 3rd class, from 
14| to 12 ; 4th class, from Ilf to 10 ; 5th class, from 9f to 7 ; 6th class, 
from 6| to 5 ; 7th class, from 4f to 3 ; 8th class, from 2| to 2 ; 9th class, 


^ A purst in Hind! is called bahla. \Bahla, P. a purse, a falconer’s glove, — P.] 
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jErom If to 1 ; lOth class, less than a muhr, down to 5 rupees ; llth class, 
less than 5, to 2 rupees ; 12th class, less than 2 rupees, to I f rupees ; 
iSth class, less than If rupees, to 30 dams ; 14th class, less than 30 ddifns, 
to 20 dams ; 15th class, less than 20 dams, to 10 dams ; 16th class, less 
than 10 ddtm, to 5 dams. The pearls are strung upon a number of strings 
indicating their class, so that those of the 16th class are strung upon 
16 strings. At the end of each bundle of strings the imperial seal is afiixed, 
to avoid losses arising from unsorting, whilst a description is attached to 
each pearl, to prevent disorder. 

The follow'ing are the charges for boring pearls, independent of the 
daily and monthly wages of the workmen. For a pearl of the 1st class, 
f rupee *, 2nd class, J ; 3rd class, rupee ; 4th class, 3 dams ; 5th class, 
1 suki ^ ; 6th class, 1 dam ; 7th class, | dam ; 8th class, f dam ; 9th class, 
f dam ; 10th class, f dam ; llth class, f dam ; 12th class, | dclm ; 13th 
class, f dam ; 14th clavss, f dclm ; 15th class, dam ; 16th class, dam, 
and less. 

The value of jewels is so w^ell known that it is useless to say anything 
about it ; but those which are at present in the treasury of his Majesty 
may be detailed as follows ; — 

Buhies weighing 11 tanks, ^ 20 surkhs,^ and diamonds of 5f tanks,* 
4 mr^, each one lakh of rupees ; emeralds w-eigliing 17| tanks, 3 surkhs, 

52.000 rupees ; ydquts of 4 tanks, 7| surMs, and pearls of 5 tanks, each 

50.000 rupees. 


4. 

THE IMPERIAL MINT. 

As the successful working of the mint increases the treasure, and is 
the source of despatch for every department, I shall mention a few details. 

The inhabitants of the towns and the country perform their 
transactions by means of money. Every man uses it according to the 
extent of his necessities ; the man whose heart is free from worldly desires 


P Sukt s.m. and sHkt f. H., a four-anna bit.] 

Tuk H. = 4 ma^ha. — P.] 

® Sur^ means red ; also, a little seed with a black dot on it, called in Hind, ghungcht, 
Abrus precatorius. The Persians called it chashm-i khurus. cock’s eye. The seeds are 
often used for children’s bracelets, Abu ’1-Fa?i means here the weight called in Hind. 
rati, vulg. raM%, 8 surkks, or S rails ^ 1 mdskd ; 12 mdsh&s =» 1 tSd, and SO tlilcts aw 
1 ser. A tank is valued at 4 mashds ; but it must have weighed a little more, as in the 
tenth A*in,kh\x ’l-Fa^l states that the weight of 1 ddm was 6 tanks, or I tcM, 8 mdshds, 
7 surkhs ; i.e,, 1 idnk =» mdshds 4 mdshds, 1 sur^is, 

^ Text 4^ tanks. 
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«Ui8tam8 by it his life, and the worldly man considers it the final stage of 
his objects— “the wants of ail are satisfied by it. The wise man looks upon 
it as the foimdation, from which the fulfilment of his worldly and religious 
wishes flows. It is absolutely necessary for the continuance of the human 
race, as men obtain by money their food and clothing. You may indeed 
gain these two things by undergoing some labour, as sowing, rearing, 
reaping, cleaning, kneading, cooking, twisting, spinning, weaving, etc. ; 
but these actions caimot well be performed without several helpers ; 
for the strength of a single man is not sufficient, and to do so day after 
day would be difficult, if not impossible. Agahi, man requires a dwelling, 
for keeping his provisions. This he calls his home, whether it be a tent, or 
a cave. Man’s existence, and the continuance of his life, depend on five 
things — a father, a mother, children, servants, food, the last of which is 
required by all. Moreover, money is required, as our furniture and utensils 
break ; they last in no case very long. But money does last long, 
on account of the strength and compactness of its material, and even a 
little of it may produce much. It also enables men to travel. How difficult 
would it be to carry provisions for several days, let alone for several 
months or years ! 

By the help of God’s goodness this excellent precious metal (gold) 
has come to the shore of existence, and filled the store of life without much 
labour on the part of man. By means of gold, man carries out noble 
plans, and even performs Divine worship in a proper manner. Gold has 
many valuable qualities : it possesses softness, a good taste, and smell. 
Its component parts are nearly equal ^ in weight ; and the marks of the 
four elements are visible in its properties. Its colour reminds us of fire, 
its purity of air, its softness of water, its heaviness of earth : hence gold 
possesses many life-giving rays. Nor can any of the four elements injure 
it ; for it does not burn in the fire ; it remains imailccted by air ; retains 
for ages its appearance although kept in water ; and does not get altered 
when buried in the ground, whereby gold is distinguished from the other 
metals. It is for this reason that in old books on philosophy in which 
man’s intellect is termed the greater principle, gold is called the lesser 
principle, ^ as the things required for human life depend upon it. Among 
its epithets I may mention “ the guardian of justice ” ; the universal 
adjuster ” — and, indeed, the adjustment of things depends on gold, 

1 According to the chemists of the middles ages, gold consists of quicksilver and 
sulphur taken in equal proportions ; the latter must, however, possess colouring 
proj^rties. Vide the thirteenth 

* “ Were it not for piety, I would bow down to gold and sav, * Hallowed be Iby 
name ! ” W/ortn. 
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and the basis of justice rests upon it. To render it service, God has allowed 
silver and brass to come into use, thus creating additional means for the 
welfare of man. Hence just kings and energetic rulers have paid much 
attention to these metals, and erected mints, where their properties may* 
be thoroughly studied. The success of this department lies in the appoint- 
ment of intelligent, zealous, and upright workmen, and the edifice of the 
world is built upon their attention and carefulness. 


A*'m 5. 

THE WORKMEN OF THE MINT. 

1. The DdrogJm, He must be a circumspect and intelligent man, of 
broad principles, who takes the cumbrous burden of his colleagues upon 
the shoulder of despatch. He must keep every one to his work, and show 
zeal and integrity. 

2. The Sayraft.^ The success of this important department depends 
upon his experience, as he determines the degrees of purity of the coins. 
On account of the prosperity of the present age, there are now numbers of 
skilful sarrdfs ; ^ and by the attention of his Majesty, gold and silver are 
refined to the highest degree of purity. The highest degree of purity is 
called in Persia dahdaMy but they do not know above 10 degrees of 
fineness ; whilst in India it it called hdrahbdm, as they have twelve 
degrees. Formerly the old htmy which is a gold coin current in the Deccan, 
was thought to be pure, and reckoned at ten degrees ; but his Majesty 
has now fixed it at 8| : and the round, small gold difiur of *Ala“ ’d-Din,® 
which w'as considered to be 12 degrees, now turns out to be lOj. 

Those who are experienced in this business have related ' wonderful 
stories of the purity of gold at the present time, and referred it to witch- 
craft and alchemy ; for they maintain, that gold ore does not come up to 
this fineness. But by the attention of his Majesty, it has come up to this 
degree ; hence the astonishment of people acquainted with this branch. 
It is, however, certain, that gold caimot be made finer, and of a higher 
degree. Honest describers and truthful travellers have indeed never 
mentioned this degree ; but, when gold is put into fusion, small particles 
separate from it, and mix with the ashes, which ignorant men look 
upon as useless dross, whilst the skilful recover the metal from it. 
Although malleable gold ore be calcined and reduced to ashes, yet by a 

* The same as ^ayrdf or Sarrdf ; hence a fhroff, a money lender. 

[’ yS *»r< >.•» ^ «— 1’ ] 
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certain operation, it is brought back to its original state ; but a part of 
it is lost. Through the wisdom of his Majesty, the real circumstances 
connected with this loss, were brought to light, and the fraudulent 
practices of the workmen thus put to the test. 

A^m 6, 

BANWlRi^ 

An abbreviation for bdnwan. Although in this country clever sayrafis 
are able from experience to tell the degree of fineness by the colour and 
the brightness of the metal, the following admirable rule has been intro- 
duced for the satisfaction of others. 

To the ends of a few long needles, made of brass or such like metal, 
small pieces of gold are affixed, having their degree of fineness written 
on them. W^en the workmen wish to assay a new piece of gold, they first 
draw with it a few lines on a touchstone, and some other lines with the 
needles. By comparing both sets of lines, they discover the degree of 
fineness of the gold. It is, however, necessary that the lines be drawn in 
the same manner, and with the same force, so as to avoid deception. 

To apply this rule, it is necessary to have gold of various degrees of 
fineness. This is obtained as follows. They melt together one mdslia of 
pure silver with the same quantity of best copper ; and let it get solid. 
This mixture they again melt with 6 rnnshas of pure gold of 10| degrees of 
fineness. Of tins composition one mdsha ^ is taken, and divided into sixteen 
parts of half a surM each. If now 11 surlchs of i)ure gold (of ]0| degrees) 
are mixed with one of the six teem parts of the composition, the touch of 
the new mixture will only be 10^ Similarly, 7 surkhs pure gold and 

two parts of the composition melteil together, will give gold of 10 ban ; 
G| s, pure gold and three parts composition, 9| ban ; 0 s. gold and four 
parts comi)osition, 91 ban : s. gold aiid.five ])arts composition, 9| ban ; 

5s. gold and six parts composition, 9 ban ; 11 s. gold and seven parts 
composition, 8J f)dn ; 4 s. gold and eight parts composition, 8J ban ; 3| s. 
gold and nine parts composition, 8| ban ; 3 gold and ten parts com- 
position, 8 Mn ; 2| s. gold and eleven parts composition, 7f ban ; 2 s. gold 
and twelve parts composition, 7| ban ] t*?, gold and tliirteen parts com- 

position, 7| ban ; 1 s. gold ajid fourteen parts composition, 7 ban ; and 

^ This Hind, word, which is not given in the dictionaries, moans the teslhig of gold. 

* This mfUha contains 6 parts gold, 1 part silver, and 1 part copper, i.e., } gold and 

I aliov- 

* 4*ho Hind, term means “ temper, degree ”. 
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lastly, I s, gold aad fifteen parts composition, 6| ban. Or generally, 
every additional half surlch (or one part) of the composition diminishes 
the fineness of the gold by a quarter ban, the touch of the composition 
itself being ban. 

If it be reqmred to have a degree less than 6| ban, they mix together 
i mixture which consisted, as I said, of silver and copper, 

with surkhe of the second composition (consisting of gold, copper, and 
silver), which, when melted together, gives gold of ban ; and if 1 sU fkh 
of the first mixture be melted together with 7 surhhs of the second com- 
position, the result vnll be 6 ban ; and if they require still baser com- 
positions, they increase the mixtures by half stirJdis. But in the Banwdri, 
they reckon to 6 hd7hs only, rejecting ail baser compositions. 

Ail this is j>erformed by a man who miderstands the tests. 

3. The Annn. He must possess impartiality and integrity, so that 
friends and enemies can be sure of him. Should there be any differences, 
he assists the ddro<jha and the other w'orkmen, maintains that which is 
right, and prevents quarrels. 

4. The Micshrif, He vTites down the daily expenditure in an upright 
and practical manner, and keeps a systematic day-book. 

5. The Mercha^U, He buys up gold, silver, and copper, by which he 
gains a profit for himself, assists the department, and benefits the revenues 
of the State. Trade will flourish, when justice is everywhere to be had, 
and when rulers are not avaricious. 

6. The Treamrer, He watches over the profits, and is upright in all 
his dealings. 

The salaries of the first four and the sixth officers differ from each 
other, the lowest of them holding the rank of an Ahadl.^ 

7. The Weiglman. He weighs the coins. For weighing 100 jaldU 
gold-muhrs he gets 1| ddm^ ; for weighing 1000 rupees, dams ; and 
for vreighing 1000 copper dams, J J of a dmn ; and, after this rate, according 
to the quantity. 

8. The Meller of the Ore, He makes small and large trenches in a 
tablet of clay, which he besmears with grease, and pours into them the 
melted gold and silver, to cast them into ingots. In the case of copper, 
inst/ead of using grease, it is sufficient to 8|>rinkle ashes. For the above- 

^ The Ahadis corresponds to our warrant officers. Most clerks of the Imperial 
offices, the painters of the court, the foremen in Akbar’s workshops, etc., belonged to 
this corps. They were called AhadiSy or single men, because they stood under bar's 
immediate orders. The ^v^ord Aluwli, the ^ of which is the Arabic was spelt in official 
returns with the Persian », So deep-rooted, says Badaont, was Akbar's hatred for 
everything which was Arabic. [This word has come to mean in Urdu, laasy, indolent. — P.) 
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mentioned quantity of gold, he gets 2f darm ; for the same quantity of 
silver, ^ damn and l^\jetals ; ^ for the same quantity of copper, 4 dams 
•and 21 1 jeiah, 

9. The Platemaker. He makes the adulterated gold into plates of six 
or seven mdehas each, six fingers in length and breadth ; these he carries 
to the assay master, who measures them in a mould made of copper, and 
stamps such as are suitable, in order to prevent alterations and to show 
the work done. He receives as wages for the above-mentioned quantity 
of gold, 42 J dams. 


A^'in 7. 

THE MANNER OF REFINING GOLD. 

When the above-mentioned plates have been stamped, the owner of the 
gold, for the weight of every 100 gold muhrs, must furnish ^ four sets of 

saltpetre, and four sers of brickdust of raw bricks. The plates, after having 
been washed in clean water, are stratified with the above mixture (of the 
saltpetre and brickdust), and put one above the other, the whole being 
covered with cowdung, which in Hindi is called upla. It is the dry dung 
of the WiJd^ Cow. Then they set fire to it;, and let it gently burn, till 
the dung is reduced to ashes, when they leave it to cool ; then, these 
ashes being removed from the sides, are preserved. They are called in 
Persian khdh i khdlis, and in Hindi salmil. By a process, to be mentioned 
hereafter, they recover silver from it. The plates, and the ashes below 
them, are left as they are. This process of setting fire to the dung, and 
removing the ashes at the sides, is twice repeated. 'V\Tien three fires have 
been applied, they call the plates sitdH. They are then again washed in 
clean water, and stratified three times with the above mixture, the ashes 
of the sides being removed. 

This operation must be repeated till six mixtures and eighteen fires 
have been applied, when the plates are again washed. Then the assay 
master breaks one of tliem ; and if there comes out a soft and mild soimd, 
it is a sign of its being sufficiently pure ; but if the sound is harsh, the 
plates must tmdergo three more fires. Then from each of the plates one 
mdska is taken away. Of which aggregate a plate is made. This is ^ ried on 
the touchstone ; if it is not sufficiently fine, the gold has again to pass 
through one or two fires. In most cases, however, the desired effect is 
obtained by three or four fires. 

^ Twenty-five fe/a?a make one ddm. Vide. the'lOth A*" in. 
c* Uae.-^P.] 

p This probably means jangU ; ».e,» “ not stalled or stall-fed.” — P.] 
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The folio wiiig method of assaying is also used. They take iwo tolm 
of pure gold, and two tolas of the gold which passed through the fire, 
and make twenty plates of each, of equal weight. They then spread the 
above mixture, apply the fire, wash them, and weigh them with an exact 
balance. If both kinds are found to be equal in weight, it is a proof of 
pureness. 

10. The MeUer of the refined meiuL He melts the refined plates of 
gold, and casts them, as described above, into ingots. His fee for 100 gold 
mtihrs is three ddfns. 

11. The Zarrdh, He cuts off the gold, silver and copper ingots, as 
exactly as he can, round pieces of the size of coined money. His fees are, 
for 100 gold muhrs, 21 dams, jetals ; for the weight of 1000 rupees, 
53 ddtns, 8| jetals, if lie cuts rupees ; and 28 dams in addition, if he cuts 
the same weight of silver into quarter rupees. For 1000 copper dams bis 
fee is 20 darns \ for the same weight of half and quarter dmm, 25 dams ; 
and for half-quarter dd^ns, which are called damns, 69 ddms. 

In Iran and Turan they cannot cut these pieces without a proper anvil ; 
but Hindustani workmen cut them without such an instrument, so exacTtly, 
that there is not the difference of a single hair, \vhich is remarkable 
enough. 

12. The Engramr. He engraves tlie dies of the coins on steel, and 
such like metals. Coins are then stamped with these dies. At this day, 
Mawla-na Aliniad of Delhi, who has not his equal in any country, 
cuts different kinds of letters in steel, in such a manner as to equal the 
copyslips of the most skilful caligraphers. He holds the rank of a 
yuzbdshi ; ^ and two of his men serve in the mint. Both have a monthly 
salary of 600 dams, 

13. The SiMachi. He jdaces the round pieces of metal between two 
dies ; and by the strength of the hammerer (pufk-cln) both sides are 
stamped. Hi^s fees are for 100 gold muhrs, dams ; for 1000 rupees, 
5 darns, 91 jetals ; and for the weight of 1000 rupees of small silver pieces, 
1 dam, 3 jetals in addition ; for 1000 copper ddnis, 3 dams ; for 2000 

and 4000 qnarter-ddms, 3 dams, 18| jetals ; and for 8000 half- 
quarter dams, 10| dams. Out of these fees the sikkarM has to givt^ 
one-sixth to the hammerer, for whom there is no separate allowance. 

14. Tlie Sabhdk makes the refined silver into round plates. For every 
1000 ru|:»ees weight, he receive.s 54 dams. 


^ This Turkish word signifies a commander of one hundred men, a captain. Ahadis 
of distinction were promote to this military rank. The aalary^ of a Yuzbishi varied 
from five to seven hundred rupees per mensem ; vitle the third A*" in of the second book. 
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TJm discmmry of an alloy in silver. Silver may be alloyed with lead, 
tin aoid copper. In Iran and Tiiran, they also call the highest degree of 
fineness of silver dahdahl ; in Hindustan, the ^ayrajis use for it the term 
hist biswa. According to the quantity of the alloy, it descends in degree ; 
but it is not made less than five, and no one would care for silver baser 
than ten degrees. Practical men can discover from the colour of the 
compound, which of the alloys is prevailing, whilst by filing and boring 
it, the quality of the inside is ascertained. They also try it by beating it 
when hot, and then throwing it into water, when blackness denotes lead, 
redness copper, a white greyish colour tin, and whiteness a large propor- 
tion of silver. 

THE METHOD OF BEFINING SILVER. 

They dig a hole, and having sprinkled into it a small quantity* of 
wild ^ cow dung, they fill it with the ashes of muglnldn ^ wood ; then they 
moisten it, and work it up into the shape of a dish ; into this they put 
the adulterated silver, together wnth a proportionate quantity of lead. 
First, they put a fourth part of the lead on the top of the silver, and 
having surroimded the whole with coals, blow the fire with a pair of 
bellows, till the metah are melted, which operation is generally repeated 
four times. The proofs of the metal being pure are a lightning-like 
brightness, and its beginning to harden at the sides. As soon as it is 
hardened in the middle, they sprinkle it with water, when flames 
resembling in shape the horns of wild goats, issue from it. It then forms 
itself into a disc, and is perfectly refined. If this disc be melted again, 
half a surkh in every toUl will bum away, i.e., 6 rndshas and 2 siirklis in 
100 tolas. The ashes of the disc, which are mixed with silver and lead, 
form a kind of litharge, called in Hindi kharal, and in Persian 
ktihna ® ; the use of which will be hereafter explained. Before this 
refined silver is given over to the Zarrah, 5 rndshas and 5 surkJis are taken 
away for the Imperial exchequer out of every hundred tolas of it ; after 
which the assay master marks the mass with the usual stamp, that it 
may not be altered or exchanged. 

In former times silver also was assayed by the banwdrl system ; now 
it is calculated as follows ; — if by refining 100 tolas, of shdM silver, which, 
is current in **Iraq and KburaSSn, and of the lari and misqdU, which are 

[1 See not© 1, p. 21. — P.] 

* Called in Hind, babul, a kind of acacia. Its bark is used in tanning. [The Jdkar 
of the Panjab. — P.} 

* Some MSS. hare kaiah. 
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currenir in Tutm, there are lost three fold^ and on© mrM ; and of the same 
quantity of the European and Turkish narjtl, and the mahmudi and 
muzqffan of Gujrat and Malwa, 13 tolas and 6| mmhm are lost, they 
become then of Imperial standard. 

15. The Qurs-kab having heated the refined silver, hammers it till it 
has lost all smell of the lead. His fee for the weight of 1000 rupees, is 
4| ddmrS, 

16. The Chdshuiglr examines the refined gold and silver, and fixes its 
purity as follows ‘.—Having made two tolas of the refined gold into eight 
plates, he applies layers of the mixture as above described, and sets fire to 
it, keeping out, however, all draught ; he then washes the plates, and 
melts them. If they have not lost anything by this })rocess, the gold is 
pure. The assay-master then tries it upon the toiichst.me, to satisfy 
himself and others. For assaying that quantity, he gets dams. In 
the case of silver, he takes one tola with a like quantity of lead, which 
he puts together into a bone crucible, and keeps it on the fire till the lead 
is all burnt. Having then sprinkled the silver with water, he hammers 
it till it has lost all smell of the lead ; and having melted it in a new 
crucible, he weighs it ; and if it has lost in weight three ^ hirinj (rice 
grains), it is sufEciently pure ; otherwise he melts it again, till it comes 
to that degree. For assaying that quantity, his fee is 3 dams, 4.J jetals. 

17. The Niydritja collects the khdk-i Ichdlis and washes it, taking two 
sers at the time ; whatever gold there may be amongst it will settle, from 
its weight, to tlie bottom. The khdk, when thus washed, is called in 
Hindi kukrah,^ and still contains some gold, fer the reco\ ery of whicli, 
directions shall hereafter be given. The above-mentioned adulterated 
sediment is rubbed together with qxnck.si]ver, at the rate of six mdshas 
quicksilver per ser. The quicksilver from its predilective affinity, draws 
the gold to itself, and forms an amalgam which is kept over the fire in 
a retort, till the gold is separated from the quicksilver. 

For extracting the gold from this quantity of khdk, the Nii/driya 
receives 20 dams, 2 jetals. 

The frocess of Kukrah. 

They mix with the kukrah an equal quantity of punhar, and form a 
paste of rasl (aqua fortis), and cowdung. They then pound the first 
composition, and mixing it with the paste, work it up into balls of two 
sers weight, which they dry on a cloth. 


* One MS- hae six. 

[* Word not traoed. — P.] 
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Puf^r is obfcaiiied as follows 

They make a hole in the earth, and fill it with the ashes of Babul-^ooAr 
at the rate of six fingers height of ashes for every maund of lead. The 
lead itself is put at the bottom of the hole, which has been smoothed ; 
then they cover it with charcoals, and melt the lead. After that, having 
removed the coals, they place over it two plates of clay, fixed by meana 
of thorns, and close up the bellows bole, but not the vent. This they 
keep covered with bricks, till the ashes have thoroughly soaked up the 
lead. The bricks they frequently remove to learn the state of the lead. 
For the above-mentioned quantity of lead, there are 4 mdshas of silver 
mixed up with the ashes. These ashes they cool in water, when they are 
called punhar. Out of every man of lead two sets are burnt ; but the 
mass is increased by four sers of ashes, so that the weight of the whole 
mass will be one man and two sers, 

Rasl is a kind of acid, made of ashMdr^ and saltpetre. 

Having thus explained what punhar and rasl are, I return to the 
description of the process of Kukrah, They make an oven-like vessel, 
narrow at both ends, and wide m the middle, one and a half yards in 
height, with a hole at the bottom. Then having filled the vessel with 
coals within four fingers of the top, they place it over a pit dug in the 
earth, and blow the fire with two bellows. After that, the afore- 
mentioned balls being broken into pieces, they throw them into the fire 
and melt them, when the gold, silver, copper and lead fall through the 
hole in the bottom of the vessel into the pit below. Whatever remains 
in the vessel, is softened and washe*i, and the lead separated froin it. 
They likewise collect the ashes, from whence also by a certain process 
profit may be deri^^- t?hen taken out of the pit, and melted 

aceording^ tbe The lead will with the ashes, from 

which thirty sers Wl b^ wcevered, and ten sers will be burnt. The gold, 
silver and copper remain together in a mass, and this they call hugrdwaU, 

or according to s^me, 

' 

process of Bugrdwatu 

They make a hole, and fill it with the ashes of bceb^ti-wood, half a ser for 
every 100 tolas of hmgrdwafjl. These ashes they then make up in form of 
a dish, and mix them up with the bugrawiitl, adding one tola of copper, and 
twenty-five tolas of lead. They now fill the dish with coals, and cover it 
with bricks. When the whole has melted, they remove the coals and the 


* Th& msrgina of aoioe of the MSS. explain this word by the Hind, eijji, impure 
earboiiAte of bo^ 
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Vricks, and make a fire of hahul-woody till tke lead and copper unite with 
the ashes, leaving the gold and silver together. These ashes are also 
called kharal, and the lead and copper can be recovered from them by 
a process, which will be hereafter explained. 

A^m 8 . 

THE METHOD OF SEPARATING THE SILVER FROM 

THE GOLD. 

They melt this composition six times ; three times with copper, and 
three times with sulphur, called in Hind. cJihachhiya, For every tola of 
the alloy, they take a rndsha of copper, and two mdshm^ two surMis of 
sulphur. First they melt it wnth copper, and then with sulphur. If the 
alloy be of 100 tolas weight, the 100 yndshm of copper are employed as 
follows : — they first melt fifty mdshas with it, and then twice again 
twenty>five mmhas. The sulphur is used in similar proportions. After 
reducing the mixture of gold and silver to small bits, they mix with it 
fifty mdshas of copper, and melt it in a crucible. They have near at 
hand a vessel full of cold w'ater, on the surface of which is laid a broom- 
like bundle of hay. Upon it they pour the melted metal, and prevent 
it, by stirring it wdth a stick, from forming into a mass. Then having 
^gain melted these bits, after mixing them with the remaining copj>er 
in a crucible, they set it to cool in the shade ; and for every tola of this 
mixture two mdshas and two surkJis of sulphur are used, i.c., at the rate 
of one and one-half quarter ser (1 1 ser) per 100 tolas. When it has been 
tliree times melted in this manner, there aj)pears on the surface a whitish 
kind of ash, which is silver. This is taken off, and kept separate ; and 
its process shall hereafter be explained. When the mixture of gold and 
silver has thus been subjected to three fires for the copper, and three for 
the sulphur, the solid part left is the gold. In the language of the Panjab, 
this gold is called hail, whilst about DihlJ, it is termed pinjar. If the 
mixture contains much gold, it generally turns out to be of hdn, but 
it is often only five, and even four. 

In order to refine this gold, one of the following methods must be used : 
Either they mix fifty tolas of this with 400 tolas of purer gold, and refine 
it by the Salom process ; or else they use the Alonl process. For the latter 
they make a mixture of two parts of wild-cow dung, and one part of 
saltpetre. Having then cast the aforesaid pinjar into ingots, they make 
it into plates, none of which ought to be lighter than 1 J tolas, but a little 
broader than those which they make in the salont process. Then having 
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tesmeared them with sesame-oil, they strew the above mixture over them, 
giving them for every strewing two gentle fires. This operation they 
repeat three or four times ; and if they want the metal very pure, they 
repeat the process till it comes up to nine ban. The ashes are also collected, 
being a kind of kharah 


9. 

THE METHOD OF EXTRACTING THE SILVER FROM ASHES. 

Whatever ashes and dross have been collected, both before and after 
the process of alon% they mix with double the quantity of pure lead, put 
them into a crucible, and keep them for one watch over the fire. When 
the metal is cold, they refine it as described under the article Sahbdkf p. 22. 
The ashes of it are also kharaL The salom process is also performed in 
other ways well known to those conversant with the business. 

18. The Panlivdr having melted the kJiaral, separates the silver from 
the copper. His fee for every tola of silver is 1| dams. As a return for 
the profit he makes, he pays monthly 300 dams to the dlwdn. Having 
reduced the kharal to small bits, he adds to every ^nan of it 1| sers of 
tangdr (borax), and three sers of pounded natron,^ and kneads them 
together. He then puts this mass, ser by ser, into the vessel above 
described, and melts it, when lead mixed with silver collects in the pit. 
This is afterwards refined by the process of the sahhdky and tlie lead which 
separates from this, and mixes w.th the asliesr, turns jmnhar. 

19. The Paikdr buys the salani and kharal from the goldsmiths of the 
city, and carries them to the mint to be melted, and makes a profit on the 
gold and silver. For every fnan of salonl, he gives 17 rfdms, and for the 
same quantity of kharal 14 dams, to the exchequer. 

20. The N icho^l-wdla brings old copper coins, which are mixed with 
silver, to be melted ; and from 100 tolas of silver, 31 rupees go to the 
dlwdn ; and when he wishes to coin the silver, he pays a fixed quantity for 
it as duty. 

21. The Khdk-shoy. When the corners of the metals get their gold 
and silver in the various ways which have now been described, the 
Khdkshoy sweeps the mint, takes the sweepings to his own house, washes 
them, and gains a profit. Some of the sweepers carry on a very flourishing 
trade. The state receives from this man a monthly gift of 12J rupees. 

And in like manner all the officers of the mint pay a monthly duty to 
the state, at the rate of three dams for every 100 dams. 


In the Persian asJtkh&r^i kUfta. — P.J 
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A*‘tn 10 . 

THE COINS OF THIS GLORIOUS EMPIRE. 

As through the attention of his Majesty, gold and silver have been 
brought to the greatest degree of purity, in like manner the form of the 
coins has also been improved. The coins are now an ornament to the 
treasury, and much liked by the people. I shall give a few particulars. 

A. Gold Coins, 

1. The sahansah is a round coin weighing 101 tolas, 9 mdshas, and 
7 surkhs, in value equal to 100 laH-i On the field of one side 

is engraved the name of his Majesty, and on the five arches in the border, 
As-sidtun** ^l-a^zam'* %khdqdn'* khallad^ AUah^ mulkah^ 

§tdtdna-h^ zarh^ (fur^ ^l~khildfat^ Agra, “ the great sultan, the distinguished 
emperor, may God perpetuate his kingdom and his reign ! Struck at 
the capital Agrad’ On the field of the reverse is the heatdiful formula} 
and the following verse of the Qur^an®: AUdh^ yazraq^ man yasha}'** 
hi-ghayr^ hisd¥^\ “ God is bountiful unto whom He pleaseth, without 
measure ’’ ; and roundabout are the names of the first four lyialifas. 
This is what was first cut by Maulana Masqiid, the engraver ; after which 
Mulla *JAlf Ahmad made with great skill the following additions. On one 
side Afzal^ dTndr"* yanfttqu-h^ ar-rajul^ yanfuquh^ ^alq a^hdbih* ft 

sabiV 'lldh, “ the best coin which a man expends is a coin which he spends 
on his co-religionists in the path of God.’’ 

And on the other side he wrote, 

A^-mlfdn*^ 7 ~ ~^dit al~khaRfat^ al-muia^dtt khaUad^ alldh*^ ta^dlg 
rtiulkak^ sultdnah^ /c* abhad^ ^adlah^ w;® ihsdnah^, the^ sublime 
><ulfdn, the exalted hhallfa, may God the Almighty perpetuate his kingdom 
and his reign, and given eternity to his justice and bounty ! ” 

Afterwards all this w^as removed, and the following two Ruha^ls ® of 
the court-poet and pliilosopher Shayidi Fayzi were engraved by him. On 
one side, 

^urshtd ki haft bcikr azu gawhar ydft 
Sang-i siyak az partav-i an jawhar ydft 
Kan az na^r-i tarhiyat-i « zar ydft 
Wan zar sharaf az sikka-yi Shah Akbar ydft. 


^ Also called Kalimah, or the Confesaion of Faiths Ut iWia iU-<dWi, Mtdutmmadvn. 
rcte^-uU&h. 


« Qur. Stir. II, 208. 


[* Quatrains. — 





‘‘ It is the Sun ^ from whidb the seven oceans get their pearls. 

The black rocks get their jewels from his lustre. 

The mines get their gold from his fostering glance, 

And their gold is ennobled by Akbar’s stamp/’ 

AMh^ al(har jaU^ “God is great, may His glory shine 

forth ! ” in the middle. And on the other side. 

In sikka hi pirdya-yi ummid huvad 
Bd naqah-i davdm v ndm-i jdmd huvad 
Stmd-yi sa^ddat-ash harnin has hi hi-dahr 
Yak zarra namr-harda-yi ^urshid huvad, 

“ This coin, which is an ornamenb of hope, 

Carries an everlasting stamp, and an immortal name. 

As a sign of its auspiciousness, it is sulSicienb 
That, once, for all ages the sun has cast a glimpse upon it.” 
and the date, according to the Divine era, in the middle. 

2. There is another gold coin, of the same name and shape, weighing 
91 tolas and 8 mdshas, in value equal to 100 round muhrs, at 11 mdshas 
each. It has the same impression as the preceding. 

3. The Rahas is the half of each of the two preceding coins It is 
sometimes made square. On one side it has the same impression as the 
sahwma,^ and on the other side the following Ruhd^t ^ by Fayzi : — 

In naqd-i ravdn-i ganj-i shdhinshdhl 
Bd kiiwkah-i iqhdl kunad hamrdhi 
Khurshtd hi-qxirvar-ash az an r u ki hi-dahr 
Ydbad sharaf az sikka yi A kharshdki, 

“ This current coin of the Imperial treasure 
Accompanies the star of good fortune. 

O sun, foster it, because for all ages 
It is ennobled by Akbar’s stamp ! ’’ 

4. Tlie Atnia is the fourth part of the sahansa, round and square. 
Some have the same impressioji as the sahansa ^ ; and some have on one 
side the following Ruhd^i by Fayzi ^ : — 

In sikka ki dashi hakJit rd zewar had 
Plrdya-yi nuh sipihr u hajt akhtar bad 

^ According to the Natural Philosophers of the Middle Ages, the influence of the sun 
<»ftlls the metals, the pearls, and precious stones into existence ; vide the thirteenth 
A*'in. The allusion to the sun is explained by the note to page III. 

[* In the Persian — P.] 

* Quatrains. — P.] 

[ * 8ad-mukri in the Persian text. — P.J 

Malik» ’sh-Shu*iar&^ in the Persian text. — P.] 
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Zarnn naqdtst kdr az-H chUn mr hM 
Dar dahr ravdn bi-ndm4 shah akbar bad, 

‘‘ This coin — ^Maj it adorn the hand of the fortunate, 

And may it be an ornament of the nine heavens and the seven stars — 

Is a gold coin, — May golden be its work ! 

Let it be current for all ages to the glory of Shah Akbar/* 

And on the other side the preceding Ruha^l, 

5. The Binsat, of the same two forms as the dtma, in value equal to 
one-fifth of the first coin. 

There are also gold coins of the same shape and impression, in value 
equal to one-eighth, one-tenth, one-twentieth, one twenty-fifth, of the 
sakansa. 

6. The Chjtgul} of a square form, is the fiftieth part of the sahama, 
in value equal to two^muhrs.^ 

7. The round La^l-i Jaldli,^ in weight and value equal bo two rowid 
muhrs, having on one side Alldh^ akbar ^ and on the other Yd 

O helper.” 

8. The Aftdln is round, weighs 1 tola, 2 mmhas, and 4| surkhs, in 
value equal to 12 rupees. On one side, ” AUdh^ akbar, jall^ jalalu-lf,'* 
and on the other the date according to the Divine era, and the place 
where it is struck. 

9. The Ildhl is round, weighs 12 mdshas, 1| surkhs, hears the same 
stamp as the Aftdln, and has a v;iJue of 10 rupees. 

^ Or Jugul. Abu 'l-Fazl’s spelling in the text is ambiguous. 

® The MSS. differ. Most of them place the Ckugul aa the sixth coin after the Binsat, 
and read : — 

The CktLgul, of a square form, weighing ,3 tolas, ; its value is thirty 

rupees. Also, of a round form, weighing 2 tolas, 9 mashKis, having a value of three round 
muhrs, of 11 rndstuis each {i.e., 27 rupees). But the impression of both is the same. 
They are the fiftieth part of the Bahansa.'' 

The last sentence does not agree with the value and weight of the Sahnnsa ; for the 
two Chiiguls, aa given by Abu ’1-Fazl, would each be the hundred and third part of the 
two kinds of SahaU'Sa, not the fiftieth part. 

Mr. Thomas in his excellent edition of Prinsep’s Useful Tables, pp. 5, 6, gives m\ 
extract from a MS. of the A ^ fa in his po-ssession, which apjwars to agree with the above 
reading ; but he only mentions the square form of the Ckugul, weighing 3 tohis, surkhs, 
worth 30 riijx>es ; and then passes on to the eighth coin, the AftCibl. 

Two other MSS. — among them Col. Hamilton’s — read aftxr the Binsat (f.c., after the 
twenty-fifth lino of p. 24 of my text edition) — 

“ 0. The Chahdrgosha (or square), weighing 3 toha, surkhs, worth 30 rupees. 

“7. The Gird (or round ) ; weighing 2 tolas, 9 mdshas, in value equal to the 3 round 
muhrs of 1 1 mdshas each. 

“ Both have the same impression. 

“ 8. The Chtigul, of a square form, the fiftieth part of a Sahansa, in value equal 
to two La<il4 JaWt muhrs.'' 

This reading obviates ail difficulties. But the real question is whether the Chahdrgosha, 
the Gird, and the Ohugul are three distinct coins. 

® For the round La^l-i Jaldlt, some M8iS. only read, The Gird,'' i.e., round, taking 
the words La^iUi Jaldli to. the preceding. Vide the tenth coin. 
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10. The sqtmre LaH-i Jal^ is of the same weight aad value ; on one 
side AUdh^ akbar^ a»nd on the other jall^ jaldlu-h^^'" 

11. The ^Adl-gutka is round, weighs 11 mdshas, aod has a value of 
nine rupees. On one side “ AUdh** akbar and on the other, “ Yd 

12. The Round muhr, in weight and value equal to the ^Adl-ffzUka, 
but of a different ^ stamp. 

13. Mihralfi ^ is in weight, value, and stamp, the same as the round 
muhr. 

14. The Mu^lnl is both square and roimd. In weight and value it is 
equal t6 the LaH-i jaldU, and the round muhr. It bears the stamp ‘‘ yd 

15. The Chahdrgosha, in stamp and weight the same as the Afidbi. 

16. The Gird is the half of the lldhl, and has the same stamp. 

17. The Dhan ^*is half a LaH-i JaldU.* 

18. The Saliml is the half of the ^Adl-guika, 

19. The RjcM ^ is a quarter of the Aftdin. 

20. The Man, is a quarter of the Ildhl, and JaldU. 

21. The Half SaUml is a quarter of the ^Adl-gutha. 

22. The Panj is the fifth part of the Ildhl. 

23. The Pandau is the fifth part of the La^l-i Jaldlt ; on one side is 
a lily,® and on the other a wild rose. 

24. The Sumnl, or Ashtsidd, is oue-eighth of the Ildhl ; on one side 
“ Alldh^ akbar,'* and on the other jaU^ jaldla-h^." 

25. The Raid is the sixteenth part of the Ildhl. It has on both sides a 
wild rose, 

26. The Zara is the thirty-second part of an Ildhl and has the same 
stamp as the kald. 

As regards gold coins, the custom followed in the imperial mint is to 
coin LaH-i jaldtis, Dhans, and Ma^is, each coin for the space of a month. 
The other gold coins are never stamped without special orders. 


^ It has the Kalima. (Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the 

* The figure called mihrUbl is 

* In Forbes’s Dictionary, dahan. 

* Several MSS. read — “ Half a quarter Hah! and La^l-i Jalali.” Forbes gives six 
rupees (?). 

® Several MSS. have Mah%, Perhaps we should write JRabbi. 

[* Lola in Persian text. This is the common red poppy in Afij^iSnistan and the Panjab ; 
and in Persia is also applied to the wild tulip. — P.J 
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B. Silver Coins. 

L The Rupiya is round, and weighs eleven and one half mdshas. 
Ifc was first introduced in the time of Sker Khan. It was perfected during 
this reign, and received a new stamp, on one side AlldJi^ ahhar, jail** 
jaldlu-h**j* and on the other the date. Although the markeli price is some- 
times more or less than forty dams, yet this value is always set upon it 
in the payment of salaries. 

2. The Jalala is of a square form, which was introduced during the 
present reign. In value and stamp it is the same as No. 1. 

3. The Darb is half a Jalala. 

4. The Charn is a quarter Jalala. 

5. The Pitndau is a fifth of the Jalala. 

6. The AsM is the eighth part of the Jalala. 

7. The Dasd is one-tenth of the JaldUi. 

S. The Kald is the sixteenth part of the Jalala. 

9. The Suki us one-twentieth of the Jalala. 

The same fractional parts are adopted for the [round] Rupiya, which 
are, however, different in form. 

C. Cop'per Coins. 

1. The Dam weighs 5 tdhs, i.e. 1 tola, 8 mdshas, and 7 surkhs ; it is 
the fortieth part of the rupiya. At first this coin was called Paisa, and also 
Buhhli ; now it is known under tins name {dam). On one side the place is 
given where it was struck, and on the other the date. 

For the purpose of calculation, the dam is divided into twenty-fiVc 
parts, each of which is called ixjeial.^ This imaginary division is only used 
by accountants. 

2. The Adhela is half of a datn. 

3. The Pd^old is a quarter ddm. 

4. The Damrt is one-eighth of a dd^n. 

In the beginning of this reign, gold was coined to the glory of his 
Majesty in many parts of the empire ; now gold coins are struck at four 
places only, viz. at the seat of the government, Bengal, Ahmadabad 
(Oujrat), and Kabul. Silver and, copper are likewise coined in these 
four places, and besides in the following ten places : Ilahabas, Agra, 
Ujain, Surat, Dihli, Patna, Kashmir, Labor, Multan, Tanda. In twenty- 
eight towns copper coins only are struck, viz. Ajrnir, Avadh, Afak, Alwar, 
Bada^on, Banaras, Bhakkar, Bahirah, Patan, Jaunpfir, Jalandhar, 
Hardw^ar, Ilisar, Firuza, Kalpf, Gwaliyar, Gorakhpur, Kalaniir, 


^ Often misspelt cheial. The text gives the correct spelling. 
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Lakhnau, Mandii, Nagor, SarHnd, Siyalkot, Saronj, Saharaixpfr, 
Sarangpur, Sarnbal, Qanawj, Raataabhur. 

Mercantile affairs in this country are mostly transacted in round 
muhrst ruyhjm, and dams. 

Unprincipled men. cause a great deal of mischief by rubbing down the 
coins, or by em^doying similar methods ; and, in consequence of the 
damage done to the nation at large, his Majesty continually consults 
experienced men, and from his knowledge of the spirit of the age, mues 
new regulations in order to prevent such detrimental practices* 

The currency underwent several changes. First, when (in the 27th 
year) the reins of the government were in the hands of Raja Todarmal,' 
four kinds of muhrs were allowed to be current ; A. There was a La^hi 
Joldlt, which had the name of his Majesty stamped on it, and weighed 
1 tola, If surMis. It was quite pure, and had a value of 400 dams. Again, 
there existed from the beginning of this glorious reign, a muhr with the 
imperial stamp, of which three degrees passed as current, viz. : B, This 
muhr, when perfectly pure, and having the full weight of 11 mashas. 
Its value wtvs 360 dams. If from wear and tear it had lost in weight within 
three grains of rice it was still allowed to be of the same degree, and no 
difference was made. C. The same muhr, when it had lost in weight from 
four to six rice grains ; its value was 355 dams. D. The same muhr, 
when it had lost in weight from six to nine rice grains ; its value was 
350 dmm. 


^ Raja Todarmal, a Khatri by cast«, was bom at Labor. He appears to have entered 
Ak bar’s service during the 18th year of the emperor's reign, when he was employed 
to settle the affairs of Gujrat. In the 19th year, we find him in Bengal in company 
with Mufi<iim Khdni and three years later again at Gujrat. In the 27th year hie 
was appointed Dlwdn of the empire, when he remodelled the revenue system. After an 
unsuccessful attempt on his life made by a Khatri in the 32nd year, he was sent against 
the Yusuf zals, to avenge the death of Bir Bar. In the 34th year, old age and sickness 
obliged him to send in his resignation, which Akbar unwillingly accepted. Ret ^ 
to the banks of the Ganges, he died — or, went to hell, as Bada*'om expresses himself in the 
case of Hindtis — on the llth day A.H. 998, or 10th November, 1589, the same year 
in which Raja Bhagwan Das died, Todarmal had reached the rank of a Chahdrhakirt, 
or commander of Four Thousand, and was no less distinguished for his personal courage, 
than his financial abilities. His eldest son Dharii, a commander of seven hundred, 
was killed in the war w ith T’hatha. 

Abu ’1-Fa?l did not like Todarmal personally, but praises him for his strict integrity 
and abilities ; he charges him wdth vindictiveness of temper and bigotry. Awrangzeb 
said he had heard from his father that Akbar complained of the raja’s independence, 
vanitif, and bigoted adherence to Hinduiern. Abu ’l-Fazl openly complained of him to 
Akbar ; but the emperor with his usual regard for faithful services, said that be could 
not drive away an old servant. In his adherence to Hinduism, Todarmal may be con- 
trasted with Bir Bar, who a short time before his death had become a member of the 
Bivine Faith. Once when accompanying Akbar to the Panjab, in the hurry of the 
departure, Todarmal’s idols were lost ; and as he transacted no business before his daily 
worship, he remained for several days without food and drink, and was at last with 
difficulty cheered up by the emperor. 
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Muhrs of Jess weight than this were considered as bullion. 

Of Rupiym, three kinds were then current, viz. : A, one of a square form* 
of pure silver, and weighing 14^ mdshas ; it went under the name of 
JcUdla, and had a value of 40 darns, B, The round, old AkbarsMhl rupiya^ 
which, when of full weight, or even at a surkh less., was valued at 
39 dams, C, The same rupees, when in weight two surkhs less, at 38 dJoims, 
Rupees of less weight than this were considered as bullion. 

Secondly, on the 18th Mihr of the 29th year of tlie Divine era, A^ud"' 
’d-Daulak Amir Fatb" dlah ^ ot Shiraz coining at the head of affairs, 
a royal order was issued, that on the muhrs, as far as three grains ; and on 
the rupiyas, as far as six grains short weight, no account should be taken, 
but that they should be reckoned of full weight. If muhrs were still less, 
they should make a deduction for the deficiency, whatever their deficiency 
might be ; but it was not ordered that only muhrs down to nine grains 
less should be regarded as muhrs. Again, according to the same regulation, 
the value of a muhr that was one surkh deficient was put down as 355 dams 
and a fraction ; and hence they valued the price of one surJ^ of coined 
gold at the low’ rate oifour dams and a fraction. According to Todarmal’s 
regulation, a deduction of fixe dams was made for a deficiency of one 
surkh ; and if the muhr had lost something more than the three grains, 
for which he had made no account, even if it were only | surkh, full five 


^ Amir Fatti ’llah of Shiraz waa the pupil of Khwaja Jamal“ 'd-DIn MahmlSid, 
Kamal^ d-DIn of Shirwan, and Mir (Jhiyaj?" ’d-Din Mansur of Shiraz. He bo excelled 
in all branches of natural philosophy, es|)eciaUy mechanics, that Abu 'l-Fazl said of 
him, “ If the books of antiquity should be lost, the Amir will restore them.*" At the 
earnest solicitations of <;AcU Shah of Bijapur, he left Shiraz for the Dekhan. In A.H. 991, 
after the death of <?Adl ShS-h, he was invited by Akbar, who raised him to the dignity 
of a Sadr^ and bestowed upon him, three years later, the title of Amin« ’1-Mulk, He 
W'aa appointed to assist Todarraal, and rendered good service in working up the old 
revenue books. His title. Amin" ’1-Mulk, to which Abh ’1-Fa'.f.l alludes {vide p. 28, 1. 9 
of my text edition), was in the same year changed to \l-Dawlah, or the arm of 

npire. The Amir Avent afterw^ards to Khandesh. After his ret urn in 997 to Akbar, 
who was then in Kashmir, he was attacked with fever, of which he died. Thinking to 
imdorstand the medical art, he refused the advice of the famous HakTm and tried 

to cure the fever by eating harJsa {vide the twenty-fourth A*"!!!), which caused his 
death. 

Next to Abu '-Fazl, Fay?I, and Bir Bar. the Amir was perhapR most loved by 
Akbar. Several of his mechanical inventions, mentioned below, are ascribed bv 
Abu ’1-Fasfl to Akbar himself (!). The Amir was, however, on the best terms witli 
.-Vbu ’l-Fa?I, whose son he instructed. According to the author of the *l-^Alam, 

he was a worldly man, ofUm accompanying the emperor on hunting parties, with 
a rifle on hLs shoulder, and a powder- bag in his waistband, treading down science, and 
performing feats of strength which Rustam could not have performed.” 

It is stated by the author of the *l-Umartl^ that according to some, the 

Amir was a Sih^hamrt, or Commander of three thousand ; but I do not And his name 
among the lists of Akbar ’s grandees given in the TabaipU-i Akhart, and the last A* in 
of the second book of this work. Instead of Amir FatbM ’llah, we also find, especially 
in BadaonT, Sfhah Fatb'* 'llah. He lies burled on the SulaymUn, Faysfi’s ode 

on his death is very fine. 
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dmm were Bubtracted ; and for a deficiency of 1 J sur^s he deducted ten 
dams, even if the deficiency should not be quite surMs, By the new law 
of ‘^A?ud“ 'd-Dawlali, the value of a muhr was lessened by six dams and a 
fraction, as its gold was worth 353 dams and a fraction only.^ 

A^ud** 'd-Dawlah abolished also the regulation, according to which the 
value of a round rupiya had been fixed at one dam less than the square one, 
notwithstanding its perfection in weight and purity, and fixed the value of 
the round rupiya, when of full weight or not less than one surkJi, at forty 
dams ; and whilst formerly a deduction of two dd^ns was made for a 
deficiency of two sur^, they now deduct for the same deficiency only 
one dam and a fraction. 

Thirdly, when ^A?;ud" ’d-Dawlah went to Khandesh, the Raja 
estimated the value of muhrs that had been expressed in Jalala rupees, in 
round rupees ; and from his obstinate and wrangling disjwsition, fixed 
again the deficiencies on muhrs and rupees according to the old rates. 

Fourthly, when Qulij Khan^ received the charge of the government 
he adopted the Raja's manner of estimating the muhrs ; but he deducted 
ten dams for a deficiency in the weight of a muhr, for which the Raja 
had deducted five dams ; and twenty dams for the former deduction of 
ten dmns ; whilst he considered every muhr as bullion, if the deficiency 
was IJ sur^H. Similarly, every rupiya, the deficiency of which \vas one 
mrkh, was considered as bullion. 


^ For ’d-Dawlah having fixed the value of 1 surkh of coined gold a>i4dam8 

and a small fraction, the value of a muhr of full weight (11 — 11 x 8 mrMs) 

was only llx8x(4xa small fraction) ddtns, i.e., according to Abii ’l-Fa?I, 353 ddm# 
and a fraction, instead of 360 ddinjs. 

* Qidij KJjdn is first mentioned during the 17th year of Akbar’s reign, when 
he was made governor of the Fort of Surat, which Akbar after a siege of forty-seven 
days had conquered. In the 2.3rd year he was sent to Gujral ; and after the death of 
Shah Mansur, ho was. two years later, appointed as Dlwdn. In tht> 28th year he accom- 
panied the array during the conquest of Gujrat. In the 341h year he received Sawbhal 
as jagir. After the death of Todarmal, he was again appointed as Duvun. This is the 
time to which Abu ’I-Fazl refers. In 1002 he was made governor of Kabul, where he 
has not successful. After his removal, he accompanied, in 1005, his son-in-law Prince 
Diinyal as AtdUq, or tutor, but ho soon returned to Akbar. During llie absence, in 1007, 
of the emperor in Khandesh, he was governor of Agra. Tw o years later he w as piornoted 
to the governorship of the Panjab and Kabul. At thes accession of Jahangir, bo was 
sent to Gujrat, but returned next year to the Panjab, where he bad to fight against 
the Rawahaniyyahs. He died, at an advanced age, in 1035, or A.D. 1625-26. Abu ’i-Kazl, 
in the last A^fn of the second book, mention.s him as Cftaharhazuri, or Ck'jmmandcr of Four 
Thousand, which high rank he must have- held for some time, as iVtfamf-i liarmn, in 
his Tdbaqdt-i A kban, mentions him as sucdi, .and as Durdn, ^\'hen tutor to Prince Danyal, 
he was promoted to the command of Four Thousand Five Hundred. Qubj Khan was 
a pious man, and a staunch Sunni ; he W'aa much respected for l»is learning. As a i)oet 
he is known under the name of Vlfati ; some of his vcr.scs may bo fouml in the con- 
cluding chapter of the ^l-^Alam. The high rank w hich he held was less due to 

his talents as a statesman than to his family-connexion with the kings of Turan. Of 
his tw’o Bona, Mtr*a {?ayf« ’llah and MIrza Husayn Qulij, the latter is best known. [T tde 
note 2 to No. 42 of 30.— B.] 
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LasAy, his Majesty, trusting to his adyisers and being occupied 1 y 
various important affairs, paid at first but little attention to this subject, 
till after having received some intimation of the unsatisfactory state of this 
matter, he issued another regulation, which saved the nation further 
losses, and was approved of by every one, far and near. On the 26th of 
Bahman, of the year 36, according to the Divine era (A.D. 1592), he adopted 
the second [i.e. *^Azud" ’d-Dawlah] method, with one exception, namely, he 
did not approve of the provision that a muhr the deficiency of which did 
not exceed three, y and a rujnyay the deficiency of which did not exceed six, 
stir Ms, should still be regarded as of full weight. And this regulation was 
the only effectual method for preventing the fraudulent practices of 
unprincipled men ; for the former regulations contained no remedy in 
cases when the officers of the mint coined money of the above deficiency 
in weight, or when treasurers reduced full coins to the same deficiency. 
Besides, shameless thievish people made light grain weights, and used to 
reduce muhrs, deficient by three grains, to six grains deficiency, whilst 
they accepted muhrs six grains deficient as muhrs deficient by nine grains. 
This reduction of coins being continued, large quantities of gold were 
stolen, and the losses seemed never to end. By the command of his 
Majesty grain weights of hdhdghurl were made, which were to bo used in 
weighing. On the same date other stringent regulations were issued, 
that the treasurers and revenue collectors should not demand from the 
tax-payers any particular s|>ecies of coins, and that the exact deficiency 
in weight and parity, whatever it might be, should be taken according 
to the present rate and no more. This order of his Majesty disappointed 
the wicked, taught covetous men moderation, and freed the nation from 
the cruelty of oppressors. 


A^hi 11 . 

THE DIEHAM AND THE DINAR. 

Having given some account of the currency of the empire, I shall add 
a few particulars regarding these two ancient coins, and remark on the 
value of ancient coinage. 

The Dirham , or Dirhmn, as the word is sometimes given, is a silver coin, 
the shape of which resembled that of a date-stone. During the kh ildfat 
of ^ Umar,^ it was changed to a circular form ; an<l in the time of Zuhayr 
it was impressed with the words Allah'* (God), harakat (blessing). Hajjdj 


[I 




stamped upon it the chapter of the Qttr^am called ; and others say 
that he imprinted it with his own name. Others assert, t hat ^Umar was 
the first who stamped an impression on dirhams ; whilst, according to 
some, Greek, Khusravite, and Himyarite dirhams were in circiilation afe 
the time of ‘^Abd” ’l-Malik, the son Maiwan, by whose order Hajjaj, the 
son of Yusuf, had struck dirhams. Some say that 9ajjaj refined the base 
dirhams, and coined them with the words AUah^ ahad (God is one), and 
AUdh^ a^‘pamad (God it eternal) ; and these dirhams were called rmkruha 
(abominable), because (Jod’s holy name was thereby dishonoured, unless 
this term be a corruption of some other name. After ^[ajjaj, at the time 
of the reign of Yazid bin ^Abd” l-Malik, ^Umar bin Hubajrrah coined in 
the kingdom of ^Iraq better dirhams than 9a}ja] had made ; and after- 
wards l^alid bin ^Abd** ’llah Qasri, when governor of ^Iraq, made them 
still finer, but they were brought to the highest degree of purity by 
YGsuf son of ‘?Umar. Again, it has been said that Mus**ab bin Zubayr was 
the first who struck dirhams. Various accounts are given of their weights ; 
some saying that they were of ten or nine, or six or five misqah ; whilst 
others give the weights of twenty, twelve, and ten qlrdts, asserting at the 
same time that *^Umar had taken a dirham of each kind, and formed a 
coin of fourteen qirats, being the third part of the aggregate sum. It is 
likewise said that at the time of *Umar there were current several kinds of 
dirhams : ji/tst, some of eight danqs, which were called baghU, after Has 
baghl, who was an assay-master, and who strode dirhams by the command 
of ^Umar but others call them ba gh alU, from baghal, which is the name 
of a village ; ^ secondly, some of four dangs^ which were called tabn ; 
thirdly, some of three ddngs, which were known as magtiriln ; and tas£y, 
some of one ddnq, named yamam, the half of which four kinds *^Umar is 
said to have taken as a uniform average weight. Fazil of Sb^ijand says 
that in former days dirhamg had been of two kinds : first, full ones of 
eight and six ddngs (1 dang of his = 2 q^mls ; 1 qlrat = 2 tassuj ; 1 tgssdj = 
2 Jjiahbah ) ; and secondly, deficient ones of four ddngs. mA a fraction. Some 
hold difierent opinions on this subject. 

The IMnar is a gold coin, weighing one misqal, i.e. dirhams, as they 
put 1 misqdl 6 ddngs ; 1 ddng = 4 fmsuj ; 1 tmsUj == 2 kdbbas ; 1 hahba == 
2javs (barley grains) ; Ijav = 6 l^rdals (mustard-grain) ; 1 Muardal ~ 
12 fals ; 1 fals ^ 6 foMs ; 1 fatU = 6 naqtrs ; 1 napr = 6 qitmlrs ; 
and 1 qitmlr =^12 mras. One misqdl, by this calculation, would be equal 
to 96 barley grains. Mi^gal is a weight, used in weighing gold ; and it is 

in Pemian. — P.) 

■ Aoqi>rdiiig to some inferior the name of a kind of gold. 
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also the name of the coin,^ From some ancient writings it a2>|)ears that 
the Greek misqdl is out of use, and weighs two qirais less than this ; and 
that the Greek dirham differs likewise from others, being less in weight 
hy I or J of a misqdL 


A*’m 12 . 

THE PROFIT OF THE DEALERS IN GOLD AND SILVER. 

One round mubr of 11 mdshas buys one tola of gold of 10 ban ; or 
one tola, 2 surMs of 9f ban ; or 1 tola, 4 8, of 8| ban ; or 1 tola 6 8. of 

ban ; or 1 tola, 1 mdsha of 9 ban ; and similarly, according to the same 
proportion, the decrease of one ban increases the quantity of gold which a 
miihr can buy by one mdsha. 

The merchant buys for 100 La^l~i JaldU muhrs 130 t. 2 m. 0| of Hun 
gold of 8| bans. Of this quantity 22 L 9 m. 7| s. burn away in melting, 
and mix with the kjid.k-i khalds, so that 107 1. 4 w. 1 1 s. of pure gold remain, 
which are coined into 105 muhrs, leaving a remainder of nearly half a 
tola of gold, the value of which is 4 ru2>ees. From the khdk-i khalds are 
recovered 2 t. 11 m. 4 .9, of gold, and 11 ^ 11 m, 4| s. of silver, the value of 
both of which is 35 rupees, 12 J tangas,^ so that altogether the above- 
mentioned quantity of Hun gold yields 105 muhrs 39 Rs.. and 25 ddms. 

This sum is accounted for as follows. First, 2 Rs. 18 d. 12|^’., due to the 
workmen according to the rates which have been explained above ; 
secondly, 5 Rs. 8 d. Sj. for ingredients ; which sum is made up of 1 R. 4 d. 
1| j. on account of articles used in refining the metal, viz. 26 d. 16| j. 
dung ^ : 4 d. 20^'. sahwi ; 1 d. lOJ. w^ater ; 11 d. 5^. quicksilver, and 4 Rs. 
4 d. 6| 7. on account of the khMk-i khalds (viz. 21 d. 7f 7. charcoal, and 
3 Rs. 22 d. 247. lead) ; thirdly, 6 Rs. Zl\ d., which the owners of the gold 
take from the merchant, as a consideration for lending him the gold ; 
tliis item goes to the Diivdn if the gold belongs to the exchequer; 
fourthly, 100 Ixi^l-i JaldU muhrs, which the merchant gets in exchange for 
the gold which he brought ; fifthly, 12 Rs. 37 d. 3| 7. which the merchant 
takes as his profit ; sixthly, 5 muhrs 12 Rs. 3| d., which go to the 
exchequer,^ According to this proporfcion, merchants make their profits. 

Although gold is imjiorted into Hindustan, it is to be found in 
abundance in the northern mountains of the country, as also in Tibet 


^ In text “ a gold coin — B.] 

2 One tanga = 2 darns ; now-a-days one tangn == 2 pais. 

* There is a slight mistake of 11 jelals, as the several items added up give 105 w. 
3:» Rs. 24 d. 23|;., but not 105 39 Rs. 26 d. 



Gold may also be obtained by the SaionT-process from the sands of the 
Ganges and Indus, and several other rivers, as most of the waters of this 
country are mixed with gold ; however, the labour and expense greatly 
exceed the juofit. 

One Rupee buys 1 L 0 m. 2 s. of pure silver ; hence for 950 Rs, the 
merchant gets 969 9 m. 4 8, of silver. Out of this quantity, 5 0 w, 4| s, 
bum away in casting ingots. The remainder yields 1006 rupees, and a 
surplus of silver worth 27| dams. The several items are— 2 Rs. 22 d. 
12 j., as wages for the workmen (viz. The Weighman 5 d, 7f j., the 
Chmhm^r 3 d. 4 J ; the Melter 6 d. 12| j , ; the Zarrab 2 1 d. 0 j , ; 

the Sifckachl 6 d. 12 |j,) ; secofidly, 10 d. 15 7., on account of requisites 
(viz. 10 d. charcoal, and 15 water) ; thirdly, 50 Rs. 13 d. 0 j., payable to 
the Diwdn ; fourthly, 950 Rs., which the merchant gets in exchange for 
the silver he brought ; SkuA. fifthly, 3 Rs. 21 d. lOJ being the profit of 
the merchant. If he refines the base silver at his own house, his profit 
will be much greater ; but when he brings it to be coined, lus profit cannot 
be so great. 

Of the silver called Idrt and shdht, and the other above-mentioned 
baser coins, one rupee buys 1 t. 0 m. i $., so that 950 rupees will buy 
989 t. 7 m. In the Sabhaki process, 14 1 10 m. 1 $. burn away, being at the 
rate of t. per cent. ; and in making the ingots, 4 L 11 m. 3 s. are lost in 
the fire. The remainder yields 1012 rupees ; and from the khdhi kharal 
3J R 9 . are recoverable. The several items first, 4 Rs. 27 d. 24J j. 
on account of the wages of the workmen (viz. the Weighman 5 d. 7f j. ; 
the Sabbdk 2 Rs. 0 d. 19 j. ; the Qurskob 4 d. 19 j. ; the CJidshniglr 3 d. 4j. ; 
the Melter 6 d. 124 ; the Zarrab 2 Rs. 1 d. ; the SikkacM 6 d. 121 j.) ; 

secondly, 5 Rs. 24 d. 15 j. for necessaries (viz. 5 Rs. 14 d. lead ; 10 d. 
charcoal, and 15 j. water) ; thirdly, 50 Rs. 24 d., payable to the State ; 
fourthly, 950 Rs. which the merchant receives for his silver ; fifthly, 
1 Rs. 29 d. his profit.^ Sometimes the merchant gets the silver cheap, 
when his profit is much larger. 

1044 daws buy one man of copper, i.e. at the rate of 26 d. 2| jf. per ser. 
Out of this quantity, one ser is burnt away in melting ; and as each ser 
yields 30 dams, there are coined altogether 1170 dams, from which the 
merchant takes his capital, and 18 d. 19^ y. as profit, 33 d. 10 j. go to the 
workmen ; and 15 d. Sj. for necessaries (viz. 13 d. sy. for charcoal ; 1 d. 
for water ; and 1 d. for clay) ; 58| d. go to the state. 


^ These items added give Rs. 1015, 25 d. 14 t.e., a little more than the sum 
mentioned by Abu ’bFa^l (1015 Rs. 20 d.). 
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AHnlZ. 

THE ORIGIN OF METALS. 

The Creator by calling into existence the four elements, has raised up 
wonderful forms. Fire is absolutely warm, dry, light; air is relatively 
warm, moist, light ; water is relatively cold, moist, heavy ; earth is 
absolutely cold, dry, heavy. Heat is the cause of lightness, and cold of 
hea\nness ; moistness easily separates particles, whilst dryness prevents 
their separation. This wonderful arrangement calls four compounds into 
existence, first, the dmr-i ^ulam ^ ; secondly, stones ; thirdly, plants ; 
fourthly, animals. From the heat of the sun, watery particles become 
lighter, mix with the air, and rise up. Such a mixture is called bu^dr 
(gas). From the same cause, earthy particles mix with the air) and rise up. 
This mixture is called duhhan (vapour). Sometimes, however, airy 
particles mix with the earth. Several philosophers call both of the above 
mixtures buhhdr, but distinguish the mixture of watery particles and air 
by the name of moist, or watery hulchdr, whilst they call the mixture 
of earthy particles and air dry hukJmr, or dukhdm hukhdr (vapour-like 
gas). Both mixtures, they say, produce above the surface of the earth, 
clouds, wind, rain, snow, etc. ; and, below the surface of our earth, 
earthquakes, springs, and minerals. They also look upon the buMdr 
as the body, and upon the dukhan as the soul of things. From a difference 
in their quality and quantity, various bodies are called into existence, as 
described in books on philosophy. 

Minerals are of five kinds : first, those which do not melt on account of 
their dryness, as the ydqut ; secondly, those which do not melt, on account 
of their liquidity, as quicksilver ; thirdly, those which can be melted, being 
at the same time neither malleable, nor inflammable, as blue stone 
fourthly, those which can be melted, being, however, not malleable, but 
inflammable, as sulphur ; fifthly, those which can be melted, and are 
malleable, but not inflammable, as gold. A body is said to melt when 
from the union of the inherent principles of dryness and moisture its 
particles are movable ; and a body is called malleable when we can make 
it extend in such a manner as to yield a longer and wider smface without, 
however, either separating a part from it or adding a part to it. 

When in a mixture of huJ^dr with duf^dn, the former is greater in 
quantity, and when, after their mixture and complete union, the heat of 
the 6tm causes the whole to contract, quicksilver will be produced. 


^ Or doings from on high, as rain, snow, etc. 
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Since no part of it is destitute of duTchan, the dryness is perceptible ; 
hence, on touching it, it does not affect the hand, but fieee from it ; and 
since its contraction was produced by heat, no warmth can dissolve it. 
Again, when in a mixture of hMdr and dukhan, both are nearly in equal 
proportion, a tenacious greasy moisture is produced. At the time of 
fermentation, airy particles enter, when cold causes the whole to contract. 
This mass is inflammable. If the dukhun and the greasiness are a little in 
excess, sulphur will be produced, in colour either red or yellow, or 
grey or white. If the proportion of the dukh/ln is large, and that of the 
grease less, arsenic will result, which is red and yellow. And if the 
quantity of the hukhm is greater, pure, black and yellow naphtha will 
arise, after the mixture gets solid. Since in all, cold was the cause 
of the contraction, they can be melted ; and on account of the prevalence 
of gi'easiness and tenacious moistness, they are also inflammable, though, 
on account of the moistness, not malleable. 

Although quicksilver and sulphur are the only component parts of 
“ the seven bodies ”, there arise various forms from a diflerence in purity, 
or from peculiar circumstances of the mixture, or from a variety of the 
action of the component parts on each other. Thus sihjer will result, 
when neither of tlie two coinponents mixes with earthy particles, when 
they are pure and become perfectly united, and when the sulphur is w'hite, 
and less than the quicksilver. Or, when both are in equal proportions and 
the sulphur red, and capable of colouring, gold will originate. Again, under 
similar circu?nstances, if both contract after the mixture, but before a 
complete union lias beeix effected, IJidrckmi will be produced. This body 
is also called A/ianehim, and seems really to be raw gold ; some say, it is 
a kind of copper. Again, if only the sulphur be impure, and the quicksilver 
tbe larger compoiier;t, with an additional power of burning, copper will 
result. And if the mixture be not thorough, and the quicksilver larger, 
tin will be ])rocluced ; some say that purity of the components is essential. 
If both compounds be of an inferior kind, closely mixed, and if the earthy 
])articles of the quicksilver have a tendency of separating, and the power 
of burning bo inherent in the sulphur, iron will result. And if under 
similar conditions the interiuixture be not perfect, and the quicksilver 
quantitatively larger, lead will come into existence. These seven metals 
are called the seven bodies ; and quicksilver has the name of the mother of 
the bodies, arid sulphur, the father of the bodies. Quicksilver is also 
denominated the spirit, and arsenic and sulphur the pivots of life. 

Jast (pewter),^ which, according to the opinions of some, is RUlyi 


p Or zinc ? — F.] 
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tMiya, and resembles lead, is nowhere mentioned in philosophical books, 
but there is a mine of it in Hindustan, in the territory of JShr, which is 
a dependency of the Suba of Ajmir. Some practical mechanics ^ are of 
opinion that the metal called ri^a^ is a silver in the state of leprosy, and 
quicksilver a silver in the state of apoplexy ; that lead is gold apoplectic 
and burnt, and bronze crude gold ; and that the chemist, like the doctor, 
can restore these diseased metals by the principles of similarity and 
opposition. 

Practical men form of the above seven bodies, several compounds, 
used for ornaments, vessels, etc. Among them I may mention : 1. Safidru, 
which the people of Hindustan call kuBi, It is a mixture of 4 sers of copper 
to 1 ser of tin, melted together. 2. Riiy, 4 sers of copper to \\ sera of lead. 
It is called in this country hkmtgdr, 3. Brass, which the Hindus call 
is made in three ways ; first, 2| sera copper to 1 ser ruh-i tutiyd, which is 
malleable, when cold ; secondly, 2 sers of copper to 1 ser of ruh^i tutiyd, 
which is malleable, when heated ; thirdly, 2 sers of copper to 1 ser of 
ruh-i tutiyd, not worked with the hammer, but by casting. 4. Sifn-i 
sukhfu, composed of lead, silver, and bronze ; it has a black lustre, and is 
used in painting. 5. Haft-josh, whicli, like the Khdrchim, is nowhere to be 
found ; it is said to consist of six metals. Some call it tdUqun, wliilst 
others give this name to common copper. 6. Ash(dhdt, a compound of 
eight metals, viz. the six of the hafijosh, ruk-i tutiyd, and kosl. It is also 
made of seven compounds. 7. Kaulpatr, 2 sers of sajldru, and 1 ser of 
copper. It is coloured, and looks well, and belongs to the inventions of 
his Majesty.® 


A*’tn 14 . 

ON SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 

It has been said above that ^wicus compounds result from a mixture 
of bukhdr and duf^dn, which themselves consist of light and heavy 
elements. Besides, b^lkhdr is wet or dry ; and a complete union of the two 
sets in, sometimes before and after the mixture, and sometimes in either 
of these conditions. It is on this accoimt that a compound whose fiery 
and airy particles are more numerous than its watery and earthy particles 
is lighter than a mineral in which there are more watery and earthy 
particles ; and likewise, every mineral in which the hu kh dr predominates 


^ According to some MSS., the Hindus. 

* This phrase seems to mean that the invention was made at the time ot Akbar. 
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over- the is lighter than a mineral, in which the opposite is the case. 

Again, a mineral in which the complete imion of the b ukhM t and duMuSn 
has set in, is heavier than one which has not reached this degree, because 
the interstices between the particles, and the entering of air, make a body 
large and light. Bearing this in mind, we have a means of discovering the 
weight and lightness of every body. Some one,^ now long ago dead, has 
expressed the weight of several bodies in verses (metre Mujia ^) : — 

Z’ TU-yi jusm-yi haft ad u yak diram stmab, 

Chil o shash asty u arzlz $iy u hasht shumdr, 

^ahah ^ad ast mrh jpanjah u nuh, dhan chil, 

Birinj a mis chihil o panj, nuqra jftanjah u char, 

Qxiicksilver ^ is 71 ; Buy is 46 ; Tin is 38 ; Gold 100 ; Lead 69 ; Iron 
40 ; Brass and Copper 45 ; Silver 54.” Others have expressed the 
numbers by mnemo-technical words in rhyme (metre Ramal) : — 
NuhJUizz-i mustawiyy^ 7 hajm rd chun har-kashiy 
IMdildf-i wazn ddrad har yak'i hi ishtihdh. 

Zar lakan, zlhaq alam, usruh dahan, arzlz hal, 

Fizza nady dhan yak-l, miss u shahah mahy ruy mdh. 

If you weigh equal volumes of the following nine metals, you will 
doubtlessly find their different weights as follows : gold lakan, ^ quicksilver 
alam, lead dahan, tin hal, silver nod, iron yakl, copper and brass mah, 
rfiy mdh*' If of these nine metals, pieces be taken of equal dimensions, 
their weights will be different. Some sages ascribe this variety in weight 
to the difference in the qualitative constitution of the bodies, and trace to 
it their lightness or heaviness, their floating or sinking in water, and their 
weights as indicated by common and hydrostatic balances. Several 
deep-sighted philosophers compute the weight of bodies with a reference 
to water. They fill a suitable vessel with water, and throw into it 100 
misqdU of each metal ; and from the quantities of water thrown out upon 
the introduction of the metals, are found the differences between them in 
volume and weight. The greater the quantity of the water which 100 
misqdls of a body displace, the greater is its volume and the less its weight, 

^ AhU NoAr i Fardht, of Fftr&h, a town in Sijistan. His real name is Muijiammad 
Badr« *d-IMn. He has written a Vocabulary in rhyme, entitled Nis&b^ 
which for centuries has been read in ni^arly every Ha^aaa of Persia and India ; vid^i 
Jfmrnal As. 8oc, Bewgal, for 1868, p. 1. 

• We fix the specific gravities as follows : Gold 16*26 ; Mercury 13*6 ; Lead 11*325 ; 
Silver 10*47 ; Copper 9 ; Tin 7*32 ; Iron 7*7, for which numbers water is unity. 
Abfi ’I’Fa^l takes gold as standard ; and assuming, for bis values, 19*26 as its speoino 
gravity, we would get, Mercury 13*87 ; Lead 11*36; Silver 10*40; Copper 8*67 ; Iron 
7*76 ; Tin 7*32 ; Buy 8*86. 

* The Arabic consonants of the mnemo-technioal words lakan, alam, etc., represent 
numbers; thus, 1 + fc -f n =» 30 -h 20 -f 60 ; o + f + m==sl + 30 + 40; etc. 

3 
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and reversdy. Thus ICO m. of silver displace 9| m,of water, and the same 
quantity of gold, 51 m. If the weight of the water displaced by a body be 
subtracted bom its weight in air, its weight in water will be found. The 
scales of the air-balance are both suspended in air ; those of the hydro- 
static balance are both on the surface of the water. As the heavier body 
possesses the greater j^ower for sinking, it will, in any case, raove in the 
direction of the perpendicular ; but, if either of the two scales be on the 
surface of the water, and the other in the air, the latter scale, although 
perhaps the lighter, will necessarily sink, as air, being a finer substance 
than water, does not offer so much resistance. A body will sink in water 
if the quantity of water displaced by it be less than the weight of the body, 
and a body will float if that quantity be greater ; and if the water dis- 
placed be equal to the weight of the body, its upper side will coincide with 
the surface of the water. Ahxi Rayhdn ^ has drawn up a table which I shall 
insert here. 

Quantity of water dis^Haced by 100 Apparent weight {weight in xvaier) of 


misqdls of 100 misqdls of 

Dang. Tassilj. Afi/*gdL Dang. Tas^Uj* 


Gold,* 

5 

1 

2 

Gold 

95 

4 

2 

Quicksilver, 

7 

2 

1 

Quicksilver, 

92 

3 

3 

Lead, 

8 

5 

3 

Lead, 

91 

1 

3 

Silver 

9 

4 

1 

Silver 

90 

1 

3 

Ruy, 

11 

2 

3 

Suy, 

88 

4 

3 

Copper, 

11 

3 

3 

Copper, 

88 

3 

3 

Brass, 

11 

4 

3 

Brass, 

88 

2 

3 

Iron, 

12 

5 

2 

Iron, 

87 

3 

2 

Tin, 

13 

4 

3 

Tin, 

86 

2 

3 

Ydqut (light blue), 

25 

1 

2 

Ydqut (light blue), 

74 

4 

2 

Ydqut (red), 

26 

3 

3 

Ydqut (red), 

74 

3 

3 

Ruby (laH), 

27 

5 

2 

Ruby {laH)., 

72 

3 

2 

Zumurrud 

36 

2 

3 

Zumurrud, 

63 

4 

3 

Pearl, 

37 

1 

3 

Pearl, 

62 

5 

3 

Lapis lazuli, .... 

38 

3 

3 

Lapis lazuli, .... 

61 

3 

3 

Cornelian, 

38 

3 

3 

Cornelian, 

61 

3 

3 

Amber, 

39 

3 

3 

Amber, 

60 

3 

3 

BuUur, 

40 

3 

3 

BuUur, 

60 

3 

3 


* With the exception of Quicksilver^ Silver^ and T&gHt {light blue), the numbera 
given in the MSS., und the above liat, are slightly wrong, beeaase the sum ol the weights 
of the water displaced and the apparent weight, ought to give 100 misq&U (1 m. » 0 d. ; 
Id, ^ 4t.). Bat in most items there is an excess of one ddng. 
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The tmight {in air) of the under- The weight (in air) of the under- 
nmitioned tmtals, the volume of mentioned precims stones, the 

100 misqdU of goM being taken as volume o/* 100 misqdls of the him 

the unit of volume* gaqut being taken as the unit of 


volume. 

Mifiqdl. iJdng. JXuuj. 


Gold, 

.. 100 

0 

0 

Ydqut (light blue), 

94 

3 

3 

Quicksilver, . . . 

.. 71 

1 

1 

Ydqut (red), ... 

94 

3 

3 

Lead, 

. . 59 

2 

2 

Ruby 

90 

2 

3 

Silver, 

. . 54 

3 

3 

Zumurrud, 

69 

3 

3 

Ruy, 

. . 4C 

2 

3 

Pearls, 

67 

5 

0 

Copper, 

. . 45 

3 

3 

Lapis lazuli, .... 

65 

3 

2 

Brass, 

. . 45 

3 

5 

(?)Corne}ian, 

64 

4 

<> 

Iron, 

. . 10 

0 

0 

Amber, 

64 

3 

1 

Tin 

. . 38 

2 

2 

Bullur 

63 

3 

3 


A^ln 15. 

THE IMPERIAL HAR>:M. 

His Majesty is a great friend of good order and propriety in business. 
Through order, the Morkl becomes a meadow of truth and reality ; find 
that which is but external, receives through it a spiritual meaning. For 
this reaJW)n, the large number of women ’ -a vexatious question even for 
great statesmen furnii^hed liis Majesty with an opportunity to display 
his wisdom, and to rise from the low level of worldly dependence to the 
eminence of perfect freedom. The imperial palace and household are 
therefore in tlie best order. 

His Majesty forms matrimonial alliances with princes of Hindustan, 
and of other countries : and secures by these ties of harmony the peace 
of the world. 

As the sovereign, by the light of his wisdom, has raised fit persons 
from the dust of obscurity, and appointed them to various offices, so does 
he also elevate faithful persons to the several ranks in the service of the 
seraglio. Short-sighted men think of impure gold, which will gradually 
turn into pure gold ; ® but the far-sighted know that his Majesty under- 
stands how to use elixirs ^ and chemical processes. Any kind of growth 


* So according to the opinion of the philosophers of the Middle Ages. 

* Elixirs change quickly that which is worthless into pure gold. 
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will alter the constitution of a body ; copper and iron will turn to gold, 
and tin and lead to silver ; hence it is no matter of astonishment if an 
excellent being changes the worthless into men, “ The saying of the wise 
is true that the eye of the exalted is the elixir for producing goodness/’ 
Such also are the results flowing from the love of order of his Majesty, from 
his wisdom, insight, regard to rank, his respect for others, his activity, 
his patience. Even when he is angry, he does not deviate from the right 
path ; he looks at everything with kindly feelings, weighs rumours well, 
and is free from all prejudice ; he considers it a great blessing to have the 
good wishes of the people, and does not allow the intoxicating pleasures 
of this world to overpower his calm judgment. 

His Majesty has made a large enclosure with fine buildings inside, 
where he reposes. Though there are more than five thousand women, he 
has given to each a separate apartment. He has also divided them into 
sections, and keeps them attentive to their duties. Several chaste women 
have been appointed as darogkas, an<i superintendents over each section, 
and one has been selected for the duties of writer. Thus, as in the imperial 
offices, everything is here also in proper order. The salaries are sufficiently 
liberal. Not counting the prestmts, which his Majesty most generously 
bestows, the women of the highest rank receive from 1610 to 1028 Rs. 
per memem. Some of the seiwants have from 51 to 20, others from 40 to 
2 Rs. Attached to the private audience hall of the jialace is a clever and 
zealous writer, who superintends the expenditure of the Harem, and keeps 
an account of the cash and the stores. If a woman wants anything, 
within the limit of her salary, she applies to one of the Tahufdddrs (cash- 
keepers) of the seraglio. The Tahuniddr then sends a memorandum to 
the writer, who checks it, when the General Treasurer makes the payment 
in cash, as for claims of this nature no cheques are given. 

The writer also makes out an estimate of the annual expenditure, 
writes out summarily a receipt, which is countersigned by the ministers 
of the state. It is then stamped with a peculiar imperial seal, which is 
only used in grants connected with the Harem, when the receipt becomes 
payable- The money itself is paid by the cash-keeper of the General 
TrCi^sury to the General TaJmnlddr, who on the order of the writer of 
the Harem, hands it over to the several %ah-Tahwilddrs for distribution 
among the servants of the seraglio. All moneys are reckoned in their 
salaries at the current rate.^ 

The inside of fche Harem is guarded by sober and active women ; the 


^ At 40 dams per rupee. 
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most trustworthy of them are placed about the apartments of hia 
Majesty. Outside the enclosure the eunuchs are placed ; and at a proper 
distance, there is a guard of faithful Sdjputit, beyond whom are the porters 
of the gates. Besides, on all four sides, there are guards of Nobles, Aha^, 
and other troops * according to their ranks. 

Whenever Beffams, or the wives of nobles, or other women of chaste 
character, desire to be presented, they first notify their wish to the servants 
of the seraglio, and wait for a reply. From thence they send their request 
to the officers of the palace, after which those who are eligible ^e 
permitted to enter the Harem. Some women of rank obtain permission 
to remain there for a whole month. 

Notwithstanding the great number of faithful guards, his Majesty 
does not dispense with his own vigilance, but keeps the whole in proper 
order. 


16. 

THE ENCAMPMENT ON JOURNEYS.^ 

It would be difficult to describe a large encampment ; but I shall say 
something on the equipage used for hunting parties and short journeys. 

1 . The Guldl-bdr is a grand enclosure, the invention of his Majesty, 
the doors of which are made very strong, and secured with locks and keys* 
It is never less tban one hundred yards square.^ At its eastern end 
a pavilion of two entrances is erected, containing 54 divisions, 24 yards 
long and 14 broad ; and in the middle there stands a large chulnn rd,ott,^ 
and round about it a sard-parda,^ Adjoining to the chubln, they built up 
a two-storied pavilion, in which his Majesty performs divine worship, 
ami from the top of wliicli, in the morning, he receives the compliments 
of the nobility. No one connected with tlie seraglio enters this building 
without special leave. Outside of it, twenty-four chubin rd,o(is are erected, 
10 yards long and 6 yards wide, each separated by a canvas, where the 
favourite women reside. There are also other pavilions and tents for the 
servants, with sdyahdns * of gold embroidery, brocade, and velvet. 
Adjoining to this is a sard^parda of carpet, 60 yards square, within which 
a few tente are erected, the place for the Urdu-hegis,^ and other female 


In text Yurish, T. properly means “attack, assault*’. Yurish-hd 

seems to mean here “ military expeditions. — P.J 

* Described in the twenty 'first A*' in, 

* Awnings. 

* Armed women. 
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servants. Farther on up to the private audience hall , there is a fine open 
space, 150 yards long and 100 yards broad, called the MaAid&f ; and on 
both sides of it, a screen is set up as before described, which is supported 
by poles 6 yards long, fixed in the ground at distances of two yards. The 
poles arc one yard in the ground, and are ornamented with brass knobs 
on the top, and kept firm by two ropes, one passing inside and the other 
outside of the enclosure. The guards watch here, as has been described. 

In the midst of the plain is a raised platform,^ which is protected by an 
awning, or Nam-ffira, supported by four poles. This is the place where his 
Majesty sits in the evening, and none but those who arc particularly 
favoured are here admitted. Ad joining to the Gulal-har, there is a circular 
enclosure, consisting of twelve divisions, each of tliirty yards, the door of 
the enclosure opening into the Mahtdht ; and in the midst of it is a 
Chuhin rd ,oU y ten yards long, and a tent contiiining forty divisions, over 
which twelve awnings are spread, each of twelve yards, and separated 
by canvases.*^ This place, in every division of which a convenient 
closet is constructed, is called llxtchkly^ which is the name 

used by his Majesty. Adjoining to this a Sard-ixirdu is being put up, 
150 yards in length and breadth, containing sixteou divisions, of 
thirty-six square yards, the Sara-yarda being, as before, sustained by 
poles with knobs. In the midst of it, the state-hall is erected, l)y means of 
a thousand carpets ; it contains seventy-two rooms, and has an opening 
fifteen yards wide. A tent-like covering, or Qalandarl, made of wax- 
cloth, or any other lighter material, is s])read over it, which affords 
protection against the rain and the sun ; and round about it, are fifty 
awnings, of twelve yards each. The pavilion, which serves as Dlimn-i 
khd§^ or private audience hall, has proper doors and locks. Here the nobles 
and the ofiicers of the army, after having obtained leave through the 
Bakkshtif^ pass before the Emperor, the livSt of officers eligible for admission 
being changed on the first of every month. The place is decorated, both 
inside and outside with carpets of various colours, anrl resembles a 
beautiful flower- lied. Outside of it, to a distance of 350 yards, ropes are 
drawn, fastened to poles, which are set up at a distance of three 
yards from each other. Watchmen are stationed about tliem. This is the 
Bmdn-%^Ammy or public audience hall, round which, as above described. 


* As may be still seen in the ruins of FatbpGr Sikri. 

[* ‘*'tent-wair’. — P.] 

[® In text ibuchki-khand, — P.] 

* Paymasters. The Commanding Officers were at the same time jvaymasters, as 
they collected the rents of the lands assigned to them for the payment of their 
contingents. 




file various guards are placed. At tlie end of this place, at a disfcance of 
twelve /ana6« ^ is the Naqqdra Khdnd,^ and in the midst of the area the 
Akm*dij/a^ is lighted up. 

Some encampments, as just now described, are sent off, and one of 
them is put up by the Farrdsites on a piece of ground which the MIt 
M anzils ^ have selected as an eligible spot, wliilst the other camp furniture 
is sent in advance, to await the approacli of his Majesty. Each encamp- 
ment requires for its carriage TOO elephants, 500 camels, 400 carts, and 
100 bearers. It is escorted by 500 troopers, Manmhdars,^ A hadls. Besides, 
there are employed a thousand Farranhes, natives of Iran, Turan, and 
Hindustan, 500 pioneers, 100 water-carriers, 50 carpenters, tent-makers, 
and torch-bearers, 30 workers in leather, and 150 sweepers. 

The monthly pay of the foot varies from 240 to 130 dams. 


AHn 17. 

THE ENCAMPMENT OF THE ARMY. 

Although Ills Majesty but rarely collects liis armies, a large number of 
troops accompany him in whatever direction an expedition may go ; 
but a considerable number, in every province, are employed on various 
services, end are not allowcfl to follow him. On account of the crowding 
of camp-followers, and the number of the troo})s themselves, it would take 
a soldier days to find his tent ; and how much worse would it be for a 
stranger ? His Majesty lias invent(?d an admirable method of encamping 
his troo|)s, whieli is a source of luuch comfort to them. On an open ground 
they pitch the imperial seraglio, the audience hall, and tlie N aqdraAhdna . 
all occupying a space the length of wliich is 1530 yards. To the right 
and left, and beliind, is an open space of 360 yards, which no one but 
the guards is allowed to enter. Within it, at a distance of 100 yards to 
the left ® and centre are the tents of Maryam Makan,' and Gulbadan 
Begum, and other chaste ladies, and the tents of Prince Danyal ; to the 

[I wU.-P.] 

^ A turret on the top of which the hand plays. Kegarding the ianab^ vide the tenth 
A^ln of the third book. 

® A high pole to the top of which an immense lamp is fixed. T/rfe p. 50. 

* Quartermasters. 

® Grandees. 

[® Qolf M. is said to be the centre of an army in battle array. — P.] 

Maryctm Mak&m (t.e., dwelling with the Virgin Mary, who together with Asiyah, 
the wife of Pharaoh, Khadija, MubammatPs first wife, and Fatimah, his daughter, are 
the four perfect women of Islam) is the title of Ak bar’s mother. Her name was Hamida 
B&U'&Beguin; vide Badaonl, cd. Bibl. Ind. i, p. 437. Gulbadan Begum (t.e., Lady Rose-body) 
appears to be the name of one of Akbar’s favourite wives, [No, his aunt. — B.] 
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right, those of Prince Sultan Salim, and to the left, those of Prince Shah 
MurM. Behind their tents, at some distance, the offices and workshops 
are placed, and at a further distance of 30 yards behind them, at the four 
corners of the camp, the bazars. The nobles are encamped without on all 
sides, according to their rank. 

The guards for Thursday, Friday, and Saturday encamp in the centre ; 
those for Sunday and Monday, on the right ; and those for Tuesday and 
Wednesday, on the left. 


A*^m 18. 

ON ILLUMINATIONS. 

His Majesty maintains that it is a religious duty and divine praise to 
worship fire and light ; surly, ignorant men consider this forgetfulness 
of the Almighty, and fire-worship. But the deep-sighted know better. 
As the external form of the worship of “ tlie select is based upon 
propriety, and as people think the neglect of some sort of worship 
abominable, there can bo nothing improper in the veneration of that 
exalted element which is the source of man’s existence, and of the duration 
of his life ; nor should base thoughts enter such a matter. 

How beautifully has Shaykh Sharf“ ’d-Din ^ said : “What be done 
with a man who is not satisfied with the lamp when the sun is down ? ’’ 
Every flame is derived from that fountain of divine light (the sun), and 
bears the impression of its holy essence. If light and fire did not exist, 
we should he destitute of food and medicines ; the power of sight would be 
of no avail to the eyes. The fire of the sun is the torch of God’s sovereignty. 

At noon of the day, when the sun enters the 19th degree of Aries, the 
whole world being then surroimded by his light, they expose a round piece 
of a white and shining stone, called in Hindi Surajkrdnt, to the^rays of the 
sun. A piece of cotton is then held near it, which catches fire from the 
heat of the stone. This ccilestial fire is committed to the care of proper 
persons. The lamp-lighters, torch-bearers, and cooks of the household, 
use it for their offices ; and wdien the year has passed away in happiness, 
they renew the fire. The vessel in which this fire is preserved, is called 
Agingir, i.e. fire-pot. 


^ The members of the Divine Faith. 

* This famous saint died in the beginning of the fiftoenth century. Munair is a 
town in Bahar; vide Journal Afi. Soc, Bengal, 1868, p. 7, 1. 3, from oelow, and the 
biographies of Indian Saints in the fourth book. His works are to be found among 
the Persian MSS. of the Society’s Library. 
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There is also a ahinmg white stoiae^ called Ckanirkrdnt, which/ upon 
beizig exposed to the beams of the mooxi> drips water. 

Every afternoon, one gharl^ before sunset, his Majesty, if ridings 
alights, or, if sleeping, he is awakened. He then lays aside the splendour of 
royalty, and brings his external appearance in harmony with his heart* 
And when the sun sets, the attendants light twelve white candles,® on 
twelve candlesticks of gold and silver, and bring them before his Majesty, 
when a singer of sweet melodies, wnth a candle in his hand, sings a variety 
of delightful airs to the praise of God, beginning and concluding with a 
prayer for the continuimce of this auspicious reign. His Majesty attaches 
the utmost importance to praise and prayer, and earnestly asks God for 
renewed light. 

It is impossible to describe the beauty and various forms of the candle, 
sticks and shades, and to give an account of the offices of the workmen. 
Some of the candlesticks weigh ten mam and upwards, and are adorned 
with various designs ; some single, others of two branches and more : 
they give light to the internal eye. His Majesty has invented a candle- 
stick, one yard liigh. Five others are placed on the top of it, and each is 
adorned with the figure of an animal. White wax candles, three yards 
and upwards in length, are cast for it, so that a ladder is required to snuff 
it. Besides there are everywhere flambeaux, ^ both inside and outside, which 
increase the light very much. The first, second, and third nights of every 
lunar month, wdien there is moonlight but for a short time, eight wicks 
are used ; ^ from the fourth to the tenth, they decrease one in number 
every night, so that on the tenth night, when the moon is very bright, one 
is sufficient ; and they continue in this state till the fifteenth, and increase 
one wick every day from the sixteenth to the nineteenth. For the 
twentieth night the number is the same as on the nineteenth ; on the 
twinty-first and twenty-second they increase one daily ; the tw^enty- 
third is the same as the twenty-second ; and from the tw’enty-fourth 
to the last, eight wicks are lighted up. They allow for every wick one ser 
of oil, and half a ser of cotton. In some places there are fat-burners, where 
grease is burnt instead of oil. The allowance varies according to the size 
of the wick. 

In order to render the royal camp conspicuous to those who come 
from far, his Majesty has caused to be erected, in front of the Durbar,^ 
a pole upw^ards of forty yards high, which is supported by sixteen ropes ; 

* One ghafi — 24 minutes. 

[* >*€•» wax candles. — P.] 

* Oil*burners with several wicks are very common in India. 

* For each liambeau. 
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aiid on the top of the pole is a large lantern, which they call Akds-diya} 
Its light, seen from great distances, gfiides the soldiers to the imperial 
camp, and helps them to find their tents. In former times, before the lamp 
was erected, the men had to suffer hardsbjps from not being able to find 
the road. 

In this department Mansabdars, Abadis, and other troops are 
employed. The allowance of a foot soldier never exceeds 2400, and is never 
less than 80 dams. 


A^rn 19. 

THE ENSIGNS OF ROYALTY. 

The Sharnsa “ of th(i arch of royalty is a divine light, which God 
directly transfers to kings, without the assistance of men ; and kings are 
fond of external splendour, because tliey consider it an image of the Divine 
glor}’'. I shall mention some of the insignia used at present. 

1. The Auratig, or throne, is made of several forms ; some are inlaid 
with precious stones, and others are made of gold, silver, etc. 2. The 
Cliatr, or umbrella, is adorned with the most precious jewels, of which there 
are never less than seven. 3. Tlie Sdya-bdn is of an oval form, a yard in 
length, and its handle, like that of the umbrella, is covered with brocade 
and ornamented with precious stones. One of the attendants holds it, 
to keep off the rays of the sun. It is also called Aftahylr. 4. The Kaivkaha,^ 
of which several are hung up before tho assembly ball. 

These four insignia are used by kings only. 

5. The ^Alam, or stan^lard. When the king rides out, not less than 
five of these are carried along with tlie Qdr;^ wrapped up in scarlet doth 
bags. On days of festivity, and in battle, they are unfurled, fi. The 
Chatrtoq, a kind of ^Alam, but smaller than it, is adorned with the tails of 
Thibetan yaks. 7. The Tumanloq i.s like the Chnlrtoq, but longer. Both 
insignia are flags of the liighest dignity, and the latter is bestowed upon 
great nobles only. 8. The Jhandd is an Indian flag. The Qur necessarily 
contains a flag of each kind : but on great occ^isions many are displayed. 

Of musical instruments used in the Naqdrah kh dtia . I may mention, 
1. the Kuwarga, commonly called damdma ; there are eighteen pair of 


^ From Akds sky, and diya lamp. The Akasdiya is also mentioned by Bernier. 

^ Sharnsa is a picture of the sun affi.\ed to the gates or walls of the palaces of kings. 
At night these pictures are illuminated. 

® Vide the plites. 

* The Qur is a collection of flags, arms, and other insignia, which follow the king 
wherever he goes. 
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them more or less ; and they give a deep sound. 2, The nof dm, twenty 
pair, more or less. 3. The duhul, of which four are used. 4. The MetmS ^ 
is made of gold, silver, brass, and other metals, and they never blow 
fewer than fonr. 5. The sumd of the Persian and Indian kinds ; they Mow 
nine together. 6. The nafir, of the Persian, European, and Indian kinds ; 
they blow isome of each kind. 7, The sin^ is of brass and made in the form 
of a cow's horn ; they blow two together. 8. The sanj, or cymbal, of which 
three pair are used. 

Formerly the band played four before the commencement of the 

night, and likewise four ghavu before daybreak ; now they play first at 
midnight, when the sun commences his ascent, and the second time at 
dawn. One gharl before sunrise, the musicians commence to blow the 
surnd, and wake up those that are asleep ; and one ghari after sunrise, 
they play a short prelude,' when they beat the hmvarga a little, whereupon 
they blow the kartid, the nafir, and the other instruments, without, 
however, making use of the naqdra ; after a little pause the suritds are 
blown again, the time of the music being indicated by the naftrs. One 
hour later the naqdras commence, when all musicians raise “ the 
auspicious strain.” After this they go through the following seven 
performances. 1 . The MursaU, vrhich is the name of a tune pla3^ed by the 
mimil ; and afterwards the harddsht, which consists likewise of certain 
tunes, played by the whole band. This is followed by a pianissimo, and 
a crescendo passing ov^er into a diminuendo : 2. The playing of the four 

tunes, called ikhlufi, ibtidd^l, shirdzi, qalandafi nigar qatra,^ or nuldiud 
qatra, which occupies an hour. 3. The playing of the old * Ivljwari smite 
tunes. Of tliese his IMajesty has composed more than two hundred, which 
are the deliglit of young and old, es{)eeially the times Jaldhhdht, Makdtmr 
karkat (?), and the Nawrozi. 4. The swelling play of the cymbals. 5. 
The ]dayiug of Bd miydn dmvr. 6. The passing into the tunes azfar, also 
called rdh-i bald, after which comes a pianissimo. 7. The Khwarizmite 
tunes, played by the Mursil, after which he passes into the nrnrsaU ; 
lie tlien pauses, and commences the blessings on his Majesty, when the 
whole band strikes up a pianissimo. Then follows the reading of beautiful 
sentences and poems. This also lasts for an hour. Afterwards the mrnd- 

* Or Karrana. [In text karnd. — P.J 

* Probably bleasings on his Majesty, 

* Several of these names of melodies are unclear, and will in all probability remain 
so. Perhaps the words ahirds;i qalandari, “ a hermit of Shiraz, ’’ belong to each other* 
Nigar gafra means, bthold the tear. [Qalandar is a kind of wandering ilervish of wild 
appearance. — P.] 

['* In text “ old and new.” — P.} 
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players perform for another hour, when the whole comes to a proper 
conclusion. 

His Majesty has such a knowledge of the science of music as trained 
muMcians do not possess ; and he is likewise an excellent hand in per- 
forming, especially on the nuqdra, 

Mansabddrs, Ahadts, and other troops are employed in this depart- 
ment. The monthly pay of a foot-soldier does not exceed 340 and is not 
less than 74 dams. 

A^’tn 20 . 

THE ROYAL SEALS. 

Seals are used in the three ^ branches of the Government ; in fact every 
man requires them in his transactions.^ In the beginning of the present 
reign, Mawlana Maqsud, the seal-engraver, cut in a circular form upon a 
surface of steel, in the ri^d^ character, the name of his Majesty, and those 
of his illustrious ancestors up to Timfirlang ; and afterwards he cut 
another similar seal, in the nasta*^Uq character, only with his Majesty’s 
name. For judicial transactions a second kind of seal was made, mihrdJtn 
in form,® which had the following verse round the name of his Majesty : — 

Rdstl mujib-i rim-yi hhvddst kas •nadtdam hi gum shud az rdh~i rdsL 
“ Uprightness is the means of pleasing God ; I never saw any one lost in 
the straight road.” 

Tamkin ma<ie a new seal of the second kind ; and afterwards Mawlana 
*^AIi Ahmad of Dihli improved both. The roimd small seal goes by the 
{chaghafd*'i) name of Uzuk, and is used for farmdn-i sabUs ; ^ and the large 
one, into which he cut the names of the ancestors of his Majesty, was at 
first only used for letters to foreign kings, but nowadays for both. For 
other orders a square seal is used, engraved with the words AUdh** Akbar 
jall^ jaldlahu, whilst another of a peculiar stamp is used for all matters 
connected with the seraglio. For the seals attached to Jarmans, another 
stamp is used of various forms. 

Of seal-engravers I shall mention 

L Mawlana Maqsud of Hirdt, one of the servants of Humayun, who- 
writes well the riqaS and nasta^Uq characters. The astrolabe, globes, and 

^ Correaponding to the threefold division of the A^'tn-i 

* The word muhr, a seal, means also a stamp, and generally, the signature af a man. 
We sign documents. Orientals stamp their names to them. Sealing wax is rarely used 
on account of the climate ; a tenacious black liquid, or the juice of the .SAeld nut is pre> 
ferred. [The marking-nut tree commonly called bkii&idi . — P.] 

* Vide note p. 30. 

Vide the eleyenth A^'tn of the second bocdt. 
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irarioiis misters ^ which he made, were much admired by people of 
experience* The patronage of his Majesty perfected his art* 

2* Tamkm of Kabul He was educated in his native country, and 
brought his art to such a perfection as to excite the jealousy of the 
preceding engraver, whom he surpassed in the nastaSUq. 

3. Mir Dost of Kabul. He cuts both the and nasta^Uq characters 
in cornelian. He does not come up to the preceding artists. His riqd^ is 
better than his nastaMiq. He also understands assaying. 

4. Maivlmid Ibrahim. In the art of cutting cornelians he is the pupil 
of his brother Bharaf of Yazd. He surpasses the ancient engravers ; and 
it is impossible to distinguish his riqd*^ and uastaHiq from the master- 
pieces of the best calligraphers. He engraved the words la^ljaldU, or the 
glorious ruby, upon all imperial rubies of value. 

5. Mmddnd ^^Atl Ahmad ~ of Dihli who, according to all calligraphers, 
stands unsurpassed as a steel-engraver, so much so that his engravings 
are used as copies. His nasta^liq is charming : but he writes also other 
characters as well. He learned the trade from his father Bhaykh Husayn, 
studied the manner of Mawdana Maqsud, and eventually surpassed all. 


I^tn 21 . 

THE FARRASH KHANA. 

His Majesty considers this department ^ as an excellent dwelling- 
place, a s]u4ter from heat <ajid cold, a protector against the rain, as the 
ornament of royalty. He looks upon its efficiency as one of the insignia of 
a ruler, and tlierefore considers tlie care bestowed upon it as a part of 
Divirui worship. The department has been much improved, both in the 
quality and the quantity of the stores, and also by the introduction of new 
fashions. I shall mention a few pai-ticulars as specimens for future 
enquirers. 

1 . The Bnrqdh, when large, is able to contain more than ten tliousand 

* Copyists take a piece a pa.steboard of the same size as the paper on which they 
write, Th(?n they draw two parallel vertical lines, each about an inch from the two 
vertical sides t)f the pasteboard. Along these lines they make small boles at equal 
intervals, and draw a string from the first hole at the; left hand to the first hole of the 
right of the pasteboard. Similarly, the tw'o second holes are joined, and so on, care being 
taken that the horizontal strings are parallel. This contrivance is called muYar, from 
,srt/«r, a line. The copyist then puts the blank eheets on the top of the mistar, and presses 
on them with the hands, when the strings rvili leave marks on the paper sufficiently 
clear to prevent the writer from writing crookedly. 

^ Nizam of Hirat, in his Tabaqat-i Akbari, mentions him among the contemporaneous 
Persian poets, and gives a few of his verses. 
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people. It takes a thonsand farrdshes, a week to erect with the help of 
machines. There are generally two door poles, fastened with hinges* 
If plain (i.e. without brocade, velvet, or gold ornaments) a hdrgSh costs 
10,000 rupees and upwards, whilst the price of one full of ornaments is 
unlimited. The price of others may be estimated from the price of a plain 
one. 2. The ChUbm rdwaM is raised on ten pillars. They go a little into the 
ground, and are of equal height, with the exception of two, which are a 
little higher, as the crossbeam rests upon them. The pillars have, above 
and below, a ddsa^ to keep them firm, and several rafters pass over the 
dasds and the crossbeam, the whole being kept tightly together by 
clamps and bolts and nuts. The walls and the roof consist of mats. There 
is one door or two ; and at the height of the lower ddsas there is a raised 
platform- The inside is ornamented with brocade and velvet, and the 
outside with scarlet-sackcloth, ^ tied to the walls with silk tape. 3. The 
Do-dshiydna nmnzil^ox house of two storeys, is raised upon eighteen pillars, 
six yards in height, which support a wooden ])latform ; and into this, 
pillars of four cubits in length are fixed with bolt and nuts, forming an 
upper storey. The inside and outside are ornamented, as in the preceding. 
On the march it is used by his Majesty as a sleeping apartment, and also 
as a place of divine worship, where he prays to the Buix ; and hence the 
building resembles a man who strives after God without forgetting his 
worldly duties whose one eye is directed to the solitude of pure devotion, 
and the other eye to the motley sard of the world. After the devotions are 
over, the women are allowed to enter to pay their compliments, and after 
them, outsiders. On journeys his Majesty inspects in this building the 
rations (of the elephants, camels, etc.), which is called or window. 

4. The Zmmndoz is a tent made of various forms, sometimes with one, 
sometimes wdtii two door fKjles ; screens are also hung up within it, so as 
to form divisions. 5. The jdHbt consists of nine awnings on four pillars. 
Five of the awnings are square, and four tapering ; sometimes they make 
it 80 as to contain one division only, and four tapering ; sometimes they 
make it so as to contain one division only, supported by a single |>ole. 
6. The Mofidal is composed of five awnings joined together, and is 
supported by four poles. Four of the awnings are let down so as to form 
a private room ; sometimes all four are drawn up, or one side only is left 
open. 7. The Ath-khawba consists of seventeen awnings, 8om(?times 

* A triangular piece of wood fixed into the angle formed by the vertical beam and 
the cross-beam, a support, 

f® ScujirW, perhaps a scarlet hroad-cloth. — P.] 

[® Jharokd, a small window in an upper storey, especially one in a palace, to obtain 
a view, — P.] 
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separate, sometimes joined together ; they are supported by eight poles. 
8* The Shargah is a folding tent made in various ways ; some with one, 
others with two doors, 9. The SMmydna-Awning is made of various siaes, 
but never more than of tw^elve yards square. 10. The Qalandan has been 
described.^ 11. The Sardparda was made in former times of coarse 
canvas, but his Majesty has now caused it to be made of carpeting, and 
thereby improved its appearance and usefulness. 12. The Gidabdr is a 
wooden screen, its parts being fastened together, like the walls of the 
Khargdk, with leather straps, so that it can be folded together when the 
camp breaks up. The guldbdr is covered with red cloth, tied with tape. 

Car 'pels 

His Majesty has caused carpets to be made of wonderful varieties and 
charming textures ; he has appointed experienced w’orkmen, who have 
produced many masterpieces. The gillms of Iran and Turan are no more 
thought of, although merchants still import carpets from Goshkan,^ 
Jijiuzistan, Kirraan, and Sabzwar. All kinds of carpet weavers have 
settled here, and drive a flourishing trade. These are found in every town, 
eHj>ecially in Agra, Fathpur and Labor. In the imperial workshops 
single giltms are made 20 gaz 1 fassujes long, and 6 gaz Hi fassvjes hio&d, 
at a cost of 1810 rupees, which those who are skilled in the business 
have valued at 2715 rupees. 

Takga-namadsy or woollen coverlets, are brought from Kabul and 
Persia,^ but are also made in this country. 

It would take up too much time to describe the jdjanis, shatrinfis, 
baluc'hUj and the fine mats which look as if woven of silk. 


A^in 22 . 

THE ABDlR KilANA. 

His Majesty calls this source of life the water of immortality and 
has committed the care of this department to proj>er persons. He does not 
drink m\icb, but pays much attention tio this matter. Both at home and 

^ Vide p. 48. 

[* In text gillm, which is a carpet without a pile. — P. j 

» Ooshkdn, or Joshaqdn, a town in <;lraq i <;Ajami, halfway between Kashan and 
Isfahan. Kliiizistan is the Persian province of which ShushVar. or Shustar, is the 
capital ; the ancient Susmna, Kirnmn is the capital of the Persian province Kirmaii, 
which borders on Balficbistan. Sahzwar is one of the chief cities of the Persian 
province KJ.iurasan, between Mashhad (Meshed) and the Caspian Sea. 

[* In text wildyat. Both countries are known by the name, as also England 
in modern times. — P.] 
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on travels he drinks Ganges water. Some trustworthy persons are 
stationed on the banks of that river, who dispatch the water in sealed jars. 
When the court was at the capital Agra and in Fathp5r, the water came 
from the district of Sorun,^ but now * that his Majesty is in the Pan jab, 
the water is brought from Hardwar, For the cooking of the food, rain- 
water or water taken from the Jamna and the Chanab is used, mixed with 
a little Ganges water. On journeys and hunting parties, his Majesty, 
from bis predilection for good water, appoints exj>erienced men as water- 
tasters. 

Saltpetre, which in gunpowder produces the explosive heat, is used by 
his Majesty as a means for cooling water, and is thus a source of joy for 
great and small. Saltpetre is a saline earth. They fill with it a perforated 
vessel, and pour some water over it, and collecting what drops tJirough, 
they boil it, clean it, and let it crystalliiie. One ser of water is then put into 
a goglet of pewter, or silver, or any other such metal, and the mouth (jlosed. 
Then two and a half sers of saltpetre are thrown into a vevssel, together with 
five sets of water, and in tliis mixture the goglet is stirred about for a 
quarter of an hour, when the water in the goglet will become cold. The 
price of saltpetre varies from | to 4 mans per rupee. 

Since the thirtieth year ^ of the Divine Era, when the imperial 
standards were erected in the Panjab, snow and ice have come into use. 
Ice is brought by land and water, by post carriages or bearers, from the 
district of Panlian, in the northern mountains, about forty-five kos from 
Labor. The dealers derive a considerable profit, two to three sers of ice 
being sold per rupee. The greatest profit is derived when the ice is 
brought by water, next when by carriages, and least when by bearers. The 
inhabitants of the rnountai ns bring it in k»ads, and sell it in piles containing 
from 25 to 30 sers, at the rate of 5 dams. If they have to bring it very far, 
it costs 24 d, n j. ; if the distance be an average one, 15 d. 

Out of the ten boats employed for the transport of ice, one arrives 
daily at the capital, each being manned by four boatmen. The ice bundles 
contain from six to twelve sers, according to the temperature. A carriage 
brings two loads. There are fourteen vstages, where the horses are changed, 
and besides, one elephant is used. Twelve pieces of ten to four sers 
arrive daily. By this kind of transport, a set of ice costs in wrinter 
3 d, 21 j. ; during the rains 14 d. 20 j. ; in the intermediate time 9 d. 21| ; 


* The nearest station on the Ganges from Agra. 

® A.D. 1595. As in 1586 Fathpilr had ceased to be the capital, Akbar resided 
mostly in the Panjftb. 

» A.D. 1586. 
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and in the average,^ 5 d. If it h brought by bearers, twenty-eight 

men are required for the fourteen stages. They bring every day one load, 
containing four parcels. In the beginning of the year, the ice costs 
B d. 194 y. ; in the middle 16 d. 2ij, ; and in the end 19 d. 15|y. per ser ; 
in the average,^ 8| d. 

All ranks use ice in summer ; the nobles use it throughout the whole 
year. 


A*^in 23. 

THE IMFEBIAL KITCHEN. 

His Majesty even extends his attention to this department, and has 
given many wise regulations for it ; nor can a reason be given why he 
should not do so, as the equilibrium of man’s nature, the strength of the 
body, the capability of receiving external and internal blessings, and the 
acquisition of worldly and religious advantages, depend ultimately on 
proper care being shown for appropriate food. This knowledge distin- 
guishes man from beasts, with whom, as far as mere eating is concerned, 
he stands upon the same level. If his Majesty did not possess so lofty a 
mind, so comprehensive an understanding, so universal a kindness, he 
would have chosen the path of solitude, and given up sleep and food 
altogether ; and even now, when he has taken upon himself the temporal 
and spiritual leadership of the people, the question, “ What dinner hais 
been prepared to-day ^ ” never passes over his tongue. In the course 
of twenty-four hours his Majesty eats but once, and leaves of! before he 
is fully satisfied ; neither is there any fixed time for this meal, but the 
servants have always things so far ready, that in the space of an hour, 
after the order has been given, a hundred dishes are served up. The food 
allowed to the women of the seraglio commences to be taken from the 
kitchen in the morning, and goes on till night. 

Trustworthy and experienced people are appointed to this depart* 
ment ; and all good servants attached to the court, are resolved to perform 
well whatever ser\ace they have undertaken. Their head is assisted by 
the Prime Minister himself. His Majesty has entrusted to the latter the 
affairs of the state, but especially this important department. Notwith- 
standing all tliis, his Majesty is not unmindful of the conduct of the 
servants. He appoints a zealous and sincere man as Mir Bakmval, or 

* Tb© text has mramrt, which may moan the average ; but the price given by 
Aba’I-Faspi is not an average. The charges for ice at the time of Akbar may be 
compared to the prices of the present age. Here, in Calcutta, one ser of American 
ic© costs two annas, or | rupee, i.e., ^ ==« 5 d&ms of Akbar. 


4 
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Master of the Kitchen, upon whose insight the success of the department 
depends, and gives him several upright persons as assistants. There 
are also treasurers for the cash and the stores, several tasters, and a clever 
writer. Cooks from all countries prepare a great variety of dishes of all 
kinds of grains, greens, meats ; also oily, sweet, and spicy dishes. Every 
day such dishes are prepared as the nobles can scarcely command at their 
feasts, from which you may infer how exquisite the dishes are which are 
prepared for his Majesty. 

In the beginning of the year the Sub-treasurers make out an annual 
estimate, and receive the amount ; the money bags and the door of the 
store-house being sealed with the seals of the Mw Bakdwal and the writer ; 
and every month a correct statement of the daily expenditure is drawn up, 
the receipt for which is sealed by the same two officers, when it is entered 
under the head of the expenditure. At the beginning of every quarter,* 
the Dhodn-i huyutcS. ® and the Mtr Bakdwal, collect whatever they think 
will be necessary ; e.g. Sukhdds rice from Bharaij,® Dewztra rice from 
Gwaliar, J injin rice from Raj (Sri and Nimlah, ghl from Hi^dr Ftruza ; 
ducks,* water-fowls, and certain vegetables from Kashmir. Patterns 
are always kept. The sheep, goats, berberies,® fowls, ducks,® etc., are 
fattened by the cooks ; fowls are never kept less than a month. The 
slaughter-house is without the city or the camp, in the neighbourhood of 
rivers and tanks, where the meat is w^ashed, w hen it is sent to the kitchen 
in sacks sealed by the cooks. There it is again washed, and thrown into 
the pots. The w^ater-carriers pour the water out of their leather bags 
into earthen vessels, the mouths of which are covered with pieces of cloth, 
and sealed up ; and the water is left to settle before it is used. A place is 
also told off as a kitchen garden, that there may be a continual supply of 
fresh greens. The Mir Bakdival and the wTiter determine the price of 
every eatable, which becomes a fixed rule ; and they sign the day-book, 
the estimates, the receipts for transfers, the list of wages of the servants, 
etc., and watch every transaction. Bad characters, idle talkers, unknown 
persons are never employed ; no one is entertained without a personal 
security, nor is personal acquaintance sufficient. 

The victuals are served up in dishes of gold and silver, stone and 
earthenware ; some of the dishes being in charge of each of the S\ih- 

P Fad.^V.] 

« Superintendent of the storeB, workfthopa, etc. 

[» Bahraich.—B.] 

[* Qaz T. goo»e not duck. — P.l 
p Apparently the Barbary goat. — P.] 
p Qaz T. goose. — P.] 
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During the time of cooking, and when the victuals are tnken 
out, an awning is spread, and lookers-on kept away. The cooks tuck ixp 
their sleeves, and the hems of their garments, and hold their hands before 
their mouths and noses when the food is taken out ; the cook and the 
BaMwal taste it, after which it is tasted by the Mir Bakdwal, and 
then put into the dishes. The gold and silver dishes are tied up in red 
cloths, and those of copper and china in white ones. The Mtr Bahawal 
attaches his seal, and writes on it the names of the contents, whilst the 
clerk of the pantry writes out on a sheet of paper a list of all vessels and 
dishes, which he sends inside, with the seal of the Mir Bahawal^ that none 
of the dishes may be changed. The dishes are carried by the Bakdmils, 
the cooks, and the other servants, and macebearers precede and follow, 
to prevent people from approaching them. The servants of the pantry 
send at the same time, in bags containing the seal of the BaJcdwal, various 
kinds of bread, saucers of curds piled up, and small stands containing 
plates of pickles, fresh ginger, limes, and various greens. The servants 
of the palace again taste the food, spread the table cloth on the ground, 
and arrange the dishes ; and when after some time his Majesty com- 
mences to dine, the table servants sit opposite him in attendance ; first, 
the share of the derwishes is put apart, when his Majesty commences with 
milk or curds. After he has dined, he prostrates himself in prayer. The 
Mtr Bakdwal is always in attendance. The dishes are taken away accord- 
ing to the above list. Some victuals are also kept half ready, should they 
be called for. 

The copper utensils are tinned twice a month ; those of the princes, 
etc., once ; whatever is broken is given to the braziers, who make new 
ones. 


A^ln 24. 

EECIPES FOR DISHES. 

There are many dishes, but the description is difficult. I shall give 
some particulars. Cooked victuals may be arranged under three heads, 
first, such in which no meat is used, called now-a-days ^ufiydnu ; secondly, 
such in which meat and rice, etc., are used ; thirdly, meats with spices. 
I shall give ten recipes of each kind. 

First, 1. Zard birinj : 10 5. of rice ; 5 s. of sugarcandy ; s. of ghi ; 
raisins, almonds, and pistachios, | s. of each ; J s. of salt ; ^s. of fresh 
ginger ; IJ dmns saffron, 2| muqads of cinnamon. This will make four 
ordinary dishes. Some make this dish with fewer spices, and even without 
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any: and instead of without meat and sweets, they prepare it also with 
meat and salt. 2. Khushka : 10 8. rice; | s, salt ; but it is made in different 
ways. This will likewise give four dishes. One maund of Dewzlra paddy 
yields 25 s. of rice, of Avhich 17 sers make a full pot ; jinjin rice yields 
22 sers. 3. Khichri : Bice, mung dal,^ and ghi 5 $, of each ; § 8. salt ; this 
gives seven dishes. 4:, Shirhirinj: 10 s. milk ; 1 s. rice ; 1 s. sugarcandy ; 
1 d, salt; this gives five full dishes. 5. ThuU: 10 of wheat, ground, of 
which one-third will be lost ; half of that quantity of ghi ; 10 mwqdh of 
pepper ; 4 m. cinnamon ; 3 1 m. cloves and cardamums ; J s. salt ; some 
add milk and sweetmeats : this gives four dishes. 6. Ohikhl : 10 of 
wheat- flour, made into a paste, and washed till it is reduced to 2 of fine 
paste. This is mixed with spices, and dressed with various kinds of meat. 
1 ghi ; 1 onions ; saffron, cardmurns, and cloves, | d. of each ; 

cinnamon, round pepper, and coriander seed, 1 d. of each ; fresh ginger, 
salt 3 d, of each : this gives tw'o dishes ; some add lime juice. 7. Bddin- 
jdn : - 10 ; li s. ghi : 3| $. onions ; | s. ginger and lime juice ; pepper 

and coriander seed, 5 m. of each ; cloves, cardamums, and assafeetida, 
each ^ nh This gives six dishes. 8. Pahit : For ten sers of dal of vetches 
(or gram, or skinned lentils, etc.) take 2| s. ghi ; J s, of salt and fresh 
ginger ; 2 m. cuminseed ; 1| m, assafmtida : this yields fifteen dishes. 

It is mostly eaten with Khushka. 9. Sag : It is made of spinach, and 
other greens, and is one of the most pleasant dishes. 10 jf. spinach, 
fennel, etc., 1 1- s. ghi ; 1 s. onions ; | h. fresh ginger ; 5| m. of pepper ; 
J m. of cardamums and cloves ; this gives six dishes. 10. Halwd : 
Flour, sugarcandy, ghi, 10 s. of each, which will give fifteen dishes ; it is 
eaten in various ways. 

There are also various kinds of sugared fruits, and drinks, which I 
cannot here describe. 

Secondly^ 1. QahilU : 10^, ricej 7 5. meat ; 3.] s. ghi; 1 s. gram 
skinned; 2 s. onions ; \ s. salt; ^ s. fresh ginger; cinnamon, round pepper, 
cuminseed, of each 1 d. ; cardamums and cloves, J d. of each ; some add 
almonds and raisins: this gives five dishes. 2. Duzdhirydn. 10 rice, 
3| s, ghi ; 10 s. meat ; | s. salt : this gives five dishes. 3. Qima ^ PaMo : 
Bice and meat as in the preceding ; 4 s. ghi ; 1 s. peeled gram ; 2 s. 
onions ; | s. salt ; Is. fresh ginger, and pepper ; cuminseed, carda- 
mums and cloves, 1 d. of each : this gives five dishes. 4. Shulla : 10 s. 
meat, 3| s. rice ; 2 s, ghi ; 1 s. gram ; 2 s. onions ; I s. salt ; ^ fresh 

p AJl split peas, pulse, lentils, vetches, etc., are called dal. — P.] 

[* Badinjdn is the egg- plant or brinjal. — ^P.J 

p Qima is pounded (or minced) meat.' — P.] 
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^xiger ; 24, garlic, and round pepper, cinnamon, cardamuma, cloves, 

1 d. of each : this gives six dishes. 5. Bnghra : 10 s, meat ; 3 s, flour ; 

1| $, ghi ; 1 8, gram ; $. vinegar ; 1 s. sugarcandy ; onions, carrots, 

beets, turnips, spinach, fennel, ginger, J s, of each ; saffron, cloves, carda* 
mums, cuminseed, Id. of each; 2d. cinnamon; 8m. roimd pepper: 
this gives twelve dishes. 6. Qtma Shurhd : 10 s. meat ; 1 s. rice ; 1 s, 
ghi ; i 8, gram, and the rest as in the Shulla : this gives ten full dishes. 
7. Harlsa : 10 s. meat ; 5 s, crushed wheat ; 2 s, ghi ; | s, salt ; 2 d. 
cinnamon : this gives five dishes. 8, Kdshk : 10 s. meat ; 5 s. crushed 
wheat ; 3 s, ghi ; 1 s, gram ; J s. salt ; 1 J onions ; J s. ginger ; 1 d. 
cinnamon ; saffron, cloves, cardaraums, cuminseed, 2 m. of each ; this 
gives five dishes. 9. Hatim : The meat, wheat, gram, spices, and saffron, 
as in the preceding ; 1 s. ghi ; turnips, carrots, spinach, fennel, J s. of 
each : this gives ten dishes. 10. Qutdb, which the people of Hind call 
sanbma : This is made in several ways. 10 s. meat ; 4 s. fine flour ; 

2 8, ghi ; 1 s. onions ; J s. fresh ginger ; \ s. salt ; 2 d. pepper and corian- 
der seed ; cardamums, cuminseed, cloves, 1 d. of each ; J s of summdq. 
This can be cooked in twenty different ways, and gives four full dishes. 

Thirdly y 1. Birydn. For a whole Dashmandi sheep, take 2 s. salt ; 1 s, 
ghi ; 2 m. saffron, cloves, pepper, cuminseed : it is made in various ways. 
2. Yakhrit ^ : for 10 s. meat, take 1 s. onions, and | s, salt. 3. Yidma : 
A sheep is scalded in w^ater till all the wool comes off ; it is then prepared 
like yaUml, or any other way ; but a lamb, or a kid, is more preiefiB??Je. 
4. Kabab is of various kinds. 10 s, meat ; ^ s, ghi ; salt, fresh ginger, 
onions, s. of each ; cuminseed, coriander seed, pepper, cardamums, 
cloves, 1 J d. of each, 5. Mummman : They take all the bones out of a 
fowl through the neck, the fowl remaining whole ; ^ s, minced meat ; 
1 8, ghi ; 5 eggs ; i s, onions ; 10 m. coriander ; 10 m. fresh ginger ; 
5 m. salt ; 3 m. round pepper ; ^ m, saffron. It is prepared as the pre- 
ceding. 6. Dufiydza ; 10 8, meat that is middling fat ; 2 s, ghi ; 2 
onions ; J salt ; ^ s, fresh pepper ; cuminseed, coriander seed, carda- 
mums, cloves, 1 d. of each ; 2 d. pepper : this will give five dishes. 7. 
Mutanjana^ sheep ; 10 s. meat that is middling fat ; 2 s, ghi ; | s, gram ; 
J 8, ginger ; 1 d. cuminseed ; round pepper, cloves, cardamums, corian- 
der seed, 2 d. of each ; this will give seven dishes fuD. It is also made of 
fowl and fish. 8. Dampukht : ® 10 s. meat ; 2 s. ghi ; 1 s. onions ; 11 m. 
fresh ginger ; 10 m. pepper ; 2 d. cloves ; 2 d. cardamums. 9. Qaliyy : 

P Yaj^ni Ia » gravy or broth. — P.] 

[• I>o«8 this mean fried T] 

t* Dam-pu^t means cooking slowly in a vessel with its lid closed by past©.— P.] 
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10 s. meat ; 2 ir. gil ; 1 s. onions ; 2 d. pepper ; cloves, cardamums, 1 d. 
each ; | salt ; this will give eight dishes. In preparing q^yu, the 
meat is minced and the gravy rather thick, in opposition to the mv^njcma* 
Here in Hind they prepare it in various ways. 10. Malghviha : 10 s. 
meat ; 10 s. curds ; 1 s. ghi ; 1 s. onions ; ^ s. ginger ; 5 d. cloves : 
this will give ten dishes. 


A^ln 25. 

OF BREAD. 

This belongs, properly speaking, to the preceding chapter. Bread is 
made in the pantry. There is a large kind,^ baked in an oven, made of 
10 s. 0our ; 5 s, milk ; 1^ s, ghi ; J s, salt. They make also smaller ones. 
The thin kind is baked on an iron plate. One ser will give fifteen, or even 
more. There are various ways of making it ; one kind is called chapdtly 
which is sometimes made of khushka ; it tastes very well when served 
hot. For the bread used at court, one man of wheat is made to yield | m. 
of fine flour ; 2 s. coarsely pounded flour ; and the rest bran ; if this degree 
of fineness be not required, the proportions are altered. 

A^in 26 . 

THE DAYS OF ABSTINENCE. (Sufiyana,)^ 

His Majesty cares very little for meat, and often expresses himself to 
that effect. It is indeed from ignorance and cruelty that, although various 
kinds of food are obtainable, men are bent upon injuring living creatures, 
and lending a ready hand in killing and eating them ; none seems to have 
an eye for the beauty inherent in the prevention of cruelty, but makes 
himself a tomb for animals. If his Majesty had not the burden of the 
world on his shoulders, he would at once totally abstain from meat ; and 
now it is his intention to quit it by degrees, conforming, however, a little 
to the spirit of the age. His Majesty abstained from meat for some time 
on Fridays, and then on Sundays ; now on the first day of every solar 
month, on Sundays, on solar and lunar eclipses, on days between two 
fasts, on the Mondays of the month of Rajab ® on the feast-day of every 

P Probably a large flat cake. — P.] 

• Living according to the manners of the Sufis. 

* Akbar was born on the fifth of Bajab A.H. 949. a Sunday. This corresponds 
to the 1 6th October, 1542, The Mondays of the month of Bajab were observed as 
fasts, because the Sundays had been included in the list of fast days. The members 
of the Divine Faith fasted likewise during the month of their birth. 



solar montli, during the whole month of F^rwardm,^ and during the 
month in which his Majesty was bom, viz, the month of Abm. Again, 
when the number of fast days of the month of Ab&n had become equal 
to the number of years his Majesty had lived, some days of the month 
of Azat also were kept as fasts. At present the fast extends over the 
whole month. These fast days, however, from pious motives, are annually 
increased by at least five days. Should fasts fall together, they keep the 
longer one, and transfer the smaller by distributing its days over other 
months. Whenever long fasts are ended, the first dishes of meat come 
dressed from the apartments of Maryam Makani, next from the other 
begums, the princes, and the principal nobility. 

In this department nobles, ahadis, and other military, are employed. 
The pay of a foot soldier varies from 100 to 400 dams. 


AHn 27. 

STATISTICS OF THE PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES. 

The prices of course vary, as on marches, or during the rains, and for 
other reasons ; but I shall give here the average prices for the information 
,of future enquirers. 

A. The spring harvest. 


Wheat, per man 

12 d. 

Safflower seed (carthamus), 

Kabul gram, do. 

16 d. 

do. .... 

8 d. 

Black gram, do. . 

8 d. 

Fenugreek, do. 

10 d. 

Lentils, do. , 

12 d. 

Peas, 2 do. 

6 d. 

Barley, do 

8 d. 

Mustard seed, do. . 

12 d. 

Millet, do. 

6 d. 

MewUy do. 

7 d. 

Linseed, per muv . 

10 d. 



B, 

The autumnal harvest. 


Mushkln, paddy per man 

no d. 

Jinjin rice, do. 

80 d. 

Sdda paddy, do. 

100 d. 

Dakah (?) rice, do. 

60 d. 

Sukhdas rice, do. , 

100 d. 

Zirhi rice, do. 

40 d. 

DUnaparsad rice, do. 

90 d. 

Sathi rice, do. 

20 d. 

Samzira rice, do. . 

90 d. 

Mung (black gram) do. . 

18 d. 

Shakarchini rice, do. 

90 d. 

Mash (a kind of vetch) per 


Dewzira rice, do. . 

90 d. 

man .... 

16 d. 


* February-March ; [or March and April ?— PJ ; vide the firbt A^tn of the third 
book ; A6dn corresponda to October-l^oTeinber. 

[• Mashang or muahang, a pea ? — P.] 
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Moth (a kind of vetch), 



Lahdara, do . 

8 

d. 

per man . 

12 

d. 

K6dram, do, . 

7 

d. 

White sesame, do. . 

20 

d. 

KuH^ do. 

7 

d. 

Black sesame, do, . 

19 

d. 

Shamdl^ (Hind, Sdwank)^ 



Lobiyd (a kind of bean), do. 

12 

d. 

do 

6 

d. 

Juwdrl (a kind of millet), 



Odd (Hind. Kangni), do. . 

8 

d. 

do. .... 

10 

d. 

Millet (Hind, china) ^ do, , 

8 

d. 

Mung ddl, per fnan . 

18 

d. 

Dal of I.»entils, per man . 

16 

d. 

Nukhud ddlt do. 

16J i. 

Moth ddl, do. 

12 

d. 

Wheat flour, per man 

22 

d. 

Nukhud flour, per man 

22 

d. 

Do. coarse, do. 

15 

d. 

Barley flour, do. 

11 

d. 


C. Vegi^ahles. 



Fennel, per man 

10 

d. 

Garlic flowers, per set 

1 

d. 

Spinach, do, . 

16 

d. 

Upalhdky (from Kashmir) 



Mint, do. 

40 

d. 

do. .... 

1 

d. 

Onions, do. . 

6 

d. 

Jifu, do. 

3 

d. 

Garlic, do. 

40 

d. 

Ginger (green), do. 

2k d. 

Turnips, do. . 

21 

d. 

Po,t> do. 

1 

d. 

Cabbage, per set ^ 

1 

d. 

Kaclindr buds, do. . 

k 

d. 

Kankachhu, from Kash- 



Chukd (sorrel), do. . 

k d. 

mir, do 

4 

d. 

Bathway do. . 

i d. 

Dunwretu^ 

2 

d. 

Ratsakd, do. . 

1 

d. 

Shaqdqul (wild carrot^), do. 

3 

d. 

Chauldyty do. 

1 d. 

D. Limng animals and meals. 



Dashmandi sheep, per head 

a*. 

Mutton, per man . 

65 

d. 

Afgjian sheep, Ist kind, do. 

2 

R. 

Goat, do. 

54 

d. 

Do., 2nd kind, do. 

HR. 

Geese, per head 

20 

d. 

Do., 3rd kind, do. 

UR. 

Duck, per head 

1 

R. 

Kashmir sheep, do. 

UR. 

Tuffltdart (bustard),^ do. 

20 

d. 

Hindustani sheep, do. 

UR. 

Kulang (crane), ^ do. 

20 

d. 

Barbari goat, Ist kind, do. 

1 

R. 

Jarz (a kind of bustard),* 



Do., 2nd kind, do. 

IR. 

do 

18 

d. 


P Tnrb radish » not turnip. — P.] 

[* Or wild parsnip ? — P.j 

[® Tu gh dari is the Hubara bustard. — P.] 

[* Kulang is the Common Crane or coolan **. — P.] 

[® For ckarz. In Baluchistan this is the name of the Hubara. but elsewhere of 
the Florican. — P.] 
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Durmj (black partridge), 

Ijdwah,^ do. . 

1 

d. 

pe r head . 

. 3 d. 

Karwdnak (stone curlew), 



Kabg ^ (partridge), do. 

. 20 i. 

do. . 

20 

d. 

Badana^^ do. 

. 1 d. 

Fdhhta (ringdove), do. 

4 

d. 


E. Bttiier, Sugar, He. 



Glii, per man 

. 105 d. 

Refined Sugar, per set 

6 

d. 

Oil, do. 

. 80 d. 

White sugar candy, do. . 

5^ d. 

Milk, do. 

. 25 d. 

White sugar, per man 

128 

d. 

Curds, do. 

. 18 d. 

Brown sugar, do. . 

56 

d. 


F, Spices. 


Saffron, per s,er 

. 400 

d. 

Turmeric (Hind, haldl) 


Cloves, do. 

. 60 

d. 

do 10 

d. 

Cardamuma, do. 

. 52 

d. 

Coriander seed, do. .3 

d. 

Round pepper, do. 

. 17 

d. 

Siydhddna (Hind, kalaunji), 


Long pepper, do. . 

. 16 

d. 

do. . . . . 1| d. 

Dry ginger, do. 

. 4 

d. 

Assafeetida, do. . . 2 

d. 

Fresh do,, do. 

. 21 d. 

Sweet fennel, do. . . 1 

d. 

Cuminseed, do. 

2 

d. 

Cinnamon, do. . . 40 

d. 

Aniseed, per set 

. 2 

d. 

Salt, per man . .16 

d. 


G. Pickles. 


Sour limes, pet ser . 

6 

d. 

Pickled bamboo, per ser 

d. 

Lemon-juice, do. . 

5 

d. 

Do. apples, do. 

d. 

Wine vinegar 

5 

d. 

Do. quinces, do. . 

d. 

Sugarcane vinegar, do. 

I 

d. 

Do. garlic, do. 

d. 

Pickled ashtaufhdr, do. 

8 

d. 

Do. onions, do. . . | rf. 

Mangoes in oil, do. 

2 

d. 

Do. hddinjdn (egg-plant), 


Do. in vinegar, do. 

2 

d. 

do. . . . .1 

d. 

licmons in oil, do. . 

2 

d. 

Do. raisins and munaqqa,^ 


Do. in vinegar, do. 

2 

d. 

do. .... 8 

d. 

Do. in vSalt, do. 

H 

d. 

Do. kaohndr, do. . . 2 

d. 

Do. in lemon-juice, do. 

3 

d. 

Do. peaches, do. • . 1 

d. 

Pickled ginger 

21 d. 

Do. sahajna (horse- 


Adarshdkh, do. 


d. 

radish) . . .1 

d. 

Turnips in vinegar, do. 

1 

d. 

Do. karll bitds (capparis), 


Pickled carrots, do. 

2 

d. 

do. . . . . 1 d. 

[* Kabk the Chukor partridge. - 
[* The Common Quail. — P.] 

-p] 



[• The Rook Bush-quail. — P.] 

Kiahmish sultana raisins ; munaqqa large black raisins.’— P.] 
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Pickled kartl berries, per ser 

id. 

Do. cucumbers, do. 

i d. 

Do. sdran, do. 

1 d. 

Do. hddrang,^ (gourd) do. 

i d. 

Do. mustard 

id. 

Do. kachdlu, do. 

id. 

Do. tori (a kind of cu- 
cumber) 

i d. 

Do. radishes, do. . 

id. 


J^ln 28 . 

THE FRUITERY. 

His Majesty looks upon fruits as one of the greatest gifts of the 
Creator, and pays much attention to them. The horticulturists of Iran and 
Turan have, therefore, settled here, and the cultivation of trees is in a 
flourishing state. Melons and grapes have become very plentiful and 
excellent; and water-melons, peaches, almonds, pistachios, pomegranates, 
etc., are everywhere to be found- Ever since the conquest of Kabul, 
Qandahar, and Kashmir, loads of fruit are imported ; throughout the 
whole year the stores of the dealers are full, and the bazars well supplied. 
Muskmelons come in season, in Hindustan, in the month of Fanvardin 
(February-March),2 and are plenty in Urdlbihish (March-April).^ They 
are delicious, tender, opening, sweet smelling, especially the kinds called 
ndshpdtl, hahashaylfM, ^aUshert, aloha, harg-i nay, dvd-i chirdcjh, etc. They 
continue in season for two months longer. In the beginning of Sharlwar 
(August),^ they come from Kashmir, and before they are out of season 
plenty are brought from Kabul ; during the month of Amr (November),® 
they are imported by the caravans from Badakhshan, and continue to 
be had during Day (December).® When they are in season in Zabulistan, 
good ones also are obtainable in the Panjab ; and in Bhakkar and its 
vicinity they are plentiful in season, except during the forty cold days 
of winter. Various kinds of grapes are here to be had from Kh urddd 
(May)^ to Amiirddd (July),^ whilst the markets are stocked with Kashmir 
grapes during Shahriwar^ Eight sers of grapes sell in Kashmir for one 
dam, and the cost of the transport is two rupees per man. The Kashmiris 
bring them on their backs in conical baskets, which look very curious. 

Bctdrang, not gourd. Perhaps a citron. — P.] 

[* March~ApriJ.~~P.3 
i* April-May. — P.] 

August-Sepfcember. — P.] 

[* November-December. — P.] 

[• Becem her- January. — P.] 
i’ May-“June. — P.l 
[• July-August.-— P.] 
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Prom Miht (September)^ till XJrd^ihist^ grapes come from Kabiil, 
togetber with cherries,^ which his Majesty calls sTiahdlu^ seedless pome- 
granates, apples, pears, quinces, guavas, peaches, apricots, girddlUs, and 
dldchas^ etc., many of which fruits grow also in Hindustan. From Samar- 
qand even they bring melons, pears, and apples. 

Whenever his Majesty wishes to take wine, opium, or hukndr (he calls 
the latter sahras)^ the servants in charge place before him stands of fruits ; 
he eats a little, but most is distributed. The fruits are marked according 
to their degree of excellence : melons of the first quality are marked with 
a line drawn round the top; those of the second, with two lines; and 
so on. 

In this department Mansahddrs, Ahadts, and other soldiers are em- 
ployed ; the pay of a foot soldier varies from 140 to 100 d. 

The following tables contain particulars regarding the names, seasons, 
taste, and prices of various fruits. 



A. 

Turdnt Fruits. 


Arhang melons, 1st 



Plums, do. . 

8 d. 

quality, at 

2|i2. 

Khuhdnl (dried apricots), 

Do., 2nd and 3rd do., at 1 to 2 1 JR. 

per ser 

8 d. 

Kabul melons, 1st do., at 3 to 1|^ JR. 

Qandahar dry grapes, do. 

1 d. 

Do., 2nd do., at f to 

1 

R. 

Figs, per ser . 

7 d. 

Do., 3rd do., at J to 


IE. 

Munaqqiiy do. 

6J d. 

Samarqand apples, 7 to 



Jujubes, do. . 

H d. 

15 for 

1 

E. 

Almonds, without the 


Quinces, 10 to 30 for 

1 

R, 

shell, do. . 

28 d. 

Pomegranates, per man, 



Do., with do., do . 

11 d. 

6| to ... 

15 

R. 

Pistachios, do., do. . 

9 d. 

Guavas, 10 to 100 for 

1 

R. 

Chilghuza ^ nuts, per ser 

8 d. 

Kabul and European 



Sinjid (jujubes), do. 

6J d. 

apples, 5 to 10 for 

1 

R. 

Pistachios, without shell, 


Kashmir grapes, per man 

108 

d. 

do 

6 d. 

Dates, per ser 

10 

d. 

Jawz (nuts), do. . 

4^ d. 

Kaisins (kuhmish)^ do. , 

9 

d. 

Filberts, do. . 

3 d. 

Ahjosh (large raisins), do. 

9 

d. 

Hazel ® nuts, do. 

2^ d. 


[' September-October. — P.] 

* The original has a word kilds, which is not to be found in our dictionaries. It 
may be cerasus. [GU&s is the commou name in Persia and in Kashmir for the white 
aweet cherry. — P.] 

* A town in Bada KJiehan. 

[* Kdible seed of pinus Gerardiana.— P.] 

.[• Qirdgan is properly the walnut. — P.] 
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B. The sweet fruits of Hindustan. 


Mangoes, per hundred, up 



Tendu, do. 

2 

d. 

to . • . . 

40 

d. 

Usird , 


* 

Pine-apples, one for 

4 

d. 

Dates, per set 

4 

d. 

Oranges,^ two for . 

1 

d. 

Anguhal 


* 

Sugarcanes, two for 

1 

d. 

Ddd, do. 

1 

d. 

Jackfruits, two for 

1 

d. 

Gula 


'♦ 

Plantains, do. 

1 

d. 

Bholsarl, per ser 

4 

d. 

Ber, per set . 

2 

d. 

Tarkul, two for 

1 

d. 

Pomegranates, per man. 



Paniydla, per ser 

2 

d. 

80 to 

100 

d. 

Lahsaura, do. 

1 

d. 

Guavas,^ two for . 

1 

d. 

Gumbhi, do . 

4 

d. 

Figs, per set , 

1 

d. 

Karahrt 

4 

d. 

Mulberry, do. 

2 

d. 

Tarrl . 


♦ 

Custard-apples,® one for . 

1 

d. 

Banga, two for 

1 

d. 

Melons, per man 

40 

d. 

Gular* per ser 

2 

d. 

Water-melons, one 2 to 10 

d. 

Pilu, do. 

2 

d. 

Kkimt, per set 

4 

d. 

Bar aula 


*■ 

Mahuwd, do. 

1 

d. 

Piydr, do. 

4 

d. 

Dephal, do, . 

4 

d. 





• The original does not mention the price. 


Mulberries and gulars are in season during spring ; pine-apples, 
oranges, sugarcane, hers, ustrds, hholsarls, gumhhls, de'phals during mrUer \ 
jackfruits, tarkuls, figs, melons, laJisauras, karahris, mahuwds, tendUs, 
pilus, haravlas, during summer ; and mangoes, plantains, dates, delds, 
gulas, pomegranates, guavas, water-melons, paniydlas, bangas, kkirms, 
piydrs, during the rains. 


C. Dried Fruits. 


Coco-nuts, one for 

4 

d. 

Dry Dates, per ser . 

. 6 

d. 

Walnuts, do. 

. 8 

•d. 

Chiraunchl, do. 

. 4 

d. 


Dates, walnuts, chiraunchis, 
summer, and coco-nuts, makhdnds, 


Makhdnd, per ser . .4 d. 

Supydrl, do . . , 8 rf. 

KaulgaUa, do. . . 2 d. 

and kaulgattas are in seasons during 
and supydris, during winter. 


[1 Kdwta V] 

i* Amriid guava, but in Persia and locally too in India, a pear. — P.} 

P Sada-pheU. The custard-apple is sU&-pkal,—V.'\ The original says that custard* 
apples are to be had throughout the whole year. This seems a mistake of the MSS. 
The remark suits the next fruit (melons), 

[* Oular wild fig. — P.] 
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D. YegetMcs. 


Pahml, per $er 

. 2d. 

Kachdliiy per set 

. 2 d. 

Gourd, ^ one . 

. nd. 

Chuchinddy do. 

. 2d. 

Bddinjdn, per ser . 

. U d. 

Suran, do. 

. 1 d. 

Turaily do. 

. d. 

Carrots, do. . 

. 1 d. 

Kandurly do. 

. 11 d. 

Singhdra, do.^ 

. 3 d. 

S^nb, do. 

. 11 d. 

Sdlak y do. 

. 2 d. 

Peth, do. 

. l| d. 

PinddlUy do. . 

. 2 d. 

Kartla, do. 

. 11 d. 

Siydtl . 

♦ 

Kakuray do. . 

. 11 d. 

KaserUy do. . 

. 3 d. 

Stirans and sij/dtds 

are in season 

during summer ; paltvals, gourds, 

turajs, kaelidluSy chachmddSy kandurlSy senhsy petksy kartlaSy kakuras, and 

singhdras during the rains ; and carrots, sdlaks, pinddlus, and kaserus. 

during winter. Bddinjdns are to be had throughout the year. 



E. Sour Frtdts. 


himeSy four up to , 

. 1 d. 

Ghep . 

* 

Amalhety do. . 

. 1 d. 

Bijaurd, one for 

. 8 d. 

Galgaly two up to . 

. 1 d. 

Awldy^ per ser 

. 2 d. 

Limes and dtvlas are to be h^d 

in summer, the others during the 

rains. 





F. Fruits sometvhat acid. 


AmblUy per ser 

. 2 d. 

Kaity four up to 

. 1 d. 

Badhaly one for 

. 1 d. 

Kdjikii . 

* 

Kamraky four to 

, 1 d. 

Pdkar, per ser 

. 1 d. 

Ndrangly^ two up to 

. 1 d. 

Karndy one for 

. 1. d. 

Mountain grapes . 

♦ 

Lahhird 

* 

Jdman, |>er ser 

. 1 d. 

Janhhlriy five up to 

. 1 d. 

Phdlsay do 

. H 

Garnal . 

m 

Karaunddy do. 

. d. 




* The original does not mention the price. 


Kamraks and ndrangis,^ are in season during mnter ; amhilts, badhalsj 
mountain-grapes, lahhirds, during summer ; and kaUs, pdkars, 

karnds, jamans^ karaundds, jhanhhms, during the rains. 

The fruits of Hindustan are either sweet, or subacid, or sour ; each kind 
is numerous. Some fruits also taste well when dry ; others as above 
described are used when cooked. I shall give now a few details. 

Kadii pumpkin. — P.] 

[2 The water- nut.— P.] 

The emblic myrobalan.s.— P,] 

[* The orange with clone skin. — F.] 
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The Mangoe : The Persians call this fruit Naghmky as appears from a 
verse of Khusraw.^ This fruit is unrivalled in colour, smell, and taste ; 
and some of the gourmets of Turan and Iran place it above muskmelons 
and grapes. In shape it resembles an apricot, or a quince, or a pear, or a 
melon, and weighs even one ser and upwards. There are green, yellow, 
red, variegated, sweet, and subacid mangoes. The tree looks well, 
especially when young ; it is larger than a walnut-tree, and its leaves 
resemble those of the willow, but are larger. The new leaves appear 
soon after the fall of the old ones in autumn, and look green and yellow, 
orange, peach-coloured, and bright red. The flower, which opens in spring, 
resembles that of the vine, has a good smell, and looks very curious.® 
About a month after the leaves have made their appearance, the fruit is 
sour, and is used for preserves and pickles. It improves the taste of 
galyas (p. 64), as long as the stone has not become hard. If a fruit gets 
injured whilst on the tree, its good smell will increase. Such mangoes 
are called koyilds. The fruit is generally taken down when unripe, and 
kept in a particular manner. Mangoes ripened in this manner are much 
finer. They mostly commence to ripen during summer, and arc fit to be 
eaten during the rains ; others commence in the rainy season, and are 
ripe in the beginning of winter ; the latter are called Bhadiyya. Some 
trees bloom and yield fruit the whole year ; but this is rare. Others 
commence to ripen, although they look unripe ; they must be quickly 
taken down, else the sweetness would produce worms. Mangoes are to 
be found everywhere in India, especially in Bengal, Gujrat, Malwah, 
IHiandesh, and the Dekhan. They are rarer in the Panjab, where their 
cultivation has, however, increased, since his Majesty made Labor his 
capital. A young tree will bear fruit after four years. They put milk 
and treacle round about the tree, wliich makes the fruits sweeter. Some 
trees yield in one year a rich harv-est, and less in the next one ; others 
yield for one year no fruit at all. When many mangoes are eaten, diges- 
tion is assisted by drinking milk with the kernels of the mangoe stones. 
The kernels of old stones are subacid, and taste well ; when two or three 
years old they are used as medicine. If a half “ripe mangoe, together with 
its stalk to a length of about two fingers, be taken from the tree, and the 
broken end of its stalk be closed wdth warm wax, and kept in butter, 
or honey, the fruit will retain its taste for two or three months, whilst 
the colour will remain even for a year. 


^ the fourth note on p. 75 of my Persian text edition. 
[* Shigarf, beautiful, fine. — P.] 
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Pine’^pjjle$ ^ are also called kathal-i safari, or travelling jackfniits, 
because young plants, put into a vessel, may be taken on travels and 
will yield fruits. In colour and shape they resemble an oblong orange ; 
and in taste and smell, a mangoe. The plant is about a yard long, and 
its leaves have the shape of a hand. The edges of the leaves are like a saw. 
The fruit forms at the end of the stalk and has a few leaves on its top. 
When the fruit is plucked, they cut out these leaves, separate them, and 
put them singly into the ground ; they are the seedlings. Each plant 
bears only once, and one fruit only. 

Oranges ^ have the colour of saffron, and the shape of quinces. They 
belong to the beat fruits to be had in Hindustan. The tree resembles the 
lime tree ; its flower has a weak, but fine smell. 

Sugarcane, which the Persians call Nayshakar, is of various kinds ; 
one species is so tender and so full of juice, that a sparrow can make 
it flow out by pecking it ; and it would break to pieces, if let fall. Sugar- 
cane is either soft, or hard. The latter is used for the preparation of 
brown sugarcandy, common sugar, white candy, and refined sugar, and 
thus becomes useful for all kinds of sweetmeats . It is cultivated as follows . 
They put some healthy sugarcane in a cool place, and sprinkle it daily with 
water. When the sun enters the sign of Aquarius, they cut off pieces, a 
cubit ^ and upwards in length, put them into soft ground, and cover them 
up with earth. The harder the sugarcane is, the deeper they put it. 
Constant irrigation is required. After seven or eight months it will 
come up. 

Sugarcane is also used for the preparation of intoxicating liquor, but 
brown sugar is better for this purpose. There are various ways of pre- 
paring it. One way is as follows. The}^ pound Bahfd ^ bark mixing it at 
the rate of ten sers to one 7nan of sugarcane, and j)ut three times as much 
water over it. Then they take large jars, fill them with the mixture, and 
put them into the ground, surrounding them with dry horse-dung. From 
seven to ten days are required to produce fermentation. It is a sign of 
perfection, when it has a sweet, but a stringent taste. When the liquor 
is to be strong, they again put to the mixture some brown sugar, and 
sometimes even drugs and perfumes, as ambergris, camphor, etc. They 
also let meat dissolve in it. This beverage, when strained, may be used, 
but it is mostly employed for the preparation of arrack. 

' Jahangir in his Menwirs {Tuzvk^i Jahd-ngin, ed. Sayyid Ahmad, p. 3) states 
that the pine-apples at his time came from the harbour towns held by the Portugueae- 
f* P.] 

[* Wajah, a span. — P.] 

[* A species of acaic, the kikar of the Panj&b. — P.] 
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They have several methods of distilling it ; first, they put the above 
liquor into brass vessels, in the interior of which a cup is put, so as not to 
shake, nor must the liquid flow into it. The vessels are then covered with 
inverted lids which are fastened with clay. After pouring cold water on 
the lids, they kindle the fire, changing the water as often as it gets warm. 
As soon as the vapour inside reaches the cold lid, it condenses, and falls as 
arrack into the cup. Secondly, they close the same vessel with an earthen 
pot, fastened in the same manner with clay, and fix to it two pii>es, the 
free ends of which have each a jar attached to them, which stands in cold 
water. The vapour through the pipes will enter the jars and condense. 
Thirdly, they fill an earthen vessel with the above-mentioned liquor, and 
fasten to it a large spoon with a hollow handle. The end of the handle 
they attach to a pipe, which leads into a jar. The vessel is covered with a 
lid, which is kept full with cold water. The arrack, when condensed, 
flows through the spoon into the jar. Some distil the arrack twice, when 
it is called Dudiasha, or twice burned. It is very strong. If you w^et 
your hands with it, and hold them near the fire, the spirit will burn in 
flames of different colours without injuring the hands. It is remarkable 
that when a vessel containing arrack is set on fire you cannot put it out 
by any means ; but if you cover the vessel, the fire gets extinguished 
at once. 

The Jaelcfruit has the shape of a black-pudding, Mocks greenish, and is 
sometimes a yard long, and half a yard broad. When small, it resembles 
a water-melon ; its peel is full of thorns. It grows out of the branches, the 
trunk, and the roots. Those that grow below the ground are sweetest. 
On opening you see round clusters, so viscous, that the fingers stick 
together, when you take them out. The tree looks like a nut tree, but is 
somewhat bigger and has larger leaves. The flower, like the fruit, has a 
good smell. The fruits are also taken down when unripe. They then 
apply lime, etc., when the fruits will get ripe. 

The Plantain tree looks straight like a spear ; the leaves come out of 
the trunk thick and soft, and resemble an uasewn plaited ^ sleeve, but are 
much larger and wider. Out of the middle rises something looking like 
a spindle, of a lilac ^ colour ; this is the bud. The fruit consists of a cluster 
of seventy to eighty plantains. In shape they resemble small cucumbers ; 
the peel is easily removed As plantains are very heavy, you cannot eat 
many. There are various kinds of plantains. The plant is every year 

Klpd the gut of a wheep .stuffed with mince and rice. - P. ] 
f* might mean ironed. — P,] 

i® Susan is the common purple flagdris.— P.] 
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txkt down, and a stump only is left of it : if this is not done, it will no 
longer bear fruit. The vulgar believe that the plantain tree yields 
oamphor, but this is wrong ; for the camphor tree, as shall be hereafter 
explained, is a different tree, although it has the same name. They also 
my that pearls originate in plantain trees — another statement upon which 
the light of truth does not shine. 

The Mahuwd tree resembles the mangoe tree ; its wood is used for 
building purposes. The fruit, which is also called Gilaunda, yields an 
intoxicating liquor. 

The BhoUm tree is large and handsome,^ the fruit has an orange 
colour, and resembles the jujube. 

The Tarkul tree, and its fruit, resemble the coco-nut palm and its fruit. 
When the stalk of a new leaf comes out of a branch, they cut off its end 
and hang a vessel to it to receive the out-flowing juice. The vessel will 
fill twice or three times a day. The juice is called tdri ; when fresh it 
is sweet ; when it is allowed to stand for some time it turns subacid and 
is inebriating. 

The Faniydla fruit resembles the Zarddlu ^ and its tree the lime tree ; 
the leaves are like those ^f the willow. When unripe the fruit is green, 
and red when ripe. 

The Gumhlil has a stem the branches of which are like creepers ; its 
leaves and fruits, as those of the kundr, come from below the roots. 

The Tarn forms at the root ; it grows mostly in the mountains, and 
weighs a man, more or less, when the creeper is a year old ; and two, when 
two years old. It looks like a millstone. When older it grows larger 
according to the same proportion. Its leaves resemble those of the 
w’ater melon. 

The Piydr is like a small grape ; brownish and sw^eet. The inside of 
the kernel is like butter, and is used in the preparation of food ; it is 
called Chiraunjl. Its tree is about a yard high. 

The CocO'mU is called by the Persians Jawz-i Hindi : the tree resembles 
the date tree, but is larger ; its wood, however, looks better, and the leaves 
are larger. The tree bears fruit throughout the whole year ; the fruits 
ripen in three months. They are also taken down, when unripe and green, 
and kept for some time. Their inside contains a cup full of milk- like juice, 
which tastes well, and is very often drunk in summer, mixed with sugar. 
When ripe, the fruit looks brown. The juice has now become solid, and 

^ The text has here a few words the meaning of which I do not understand. 

[* Zardil'lu the acid apricot. — P.] 


5 
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gets black when mixed with butter ; it is sweet and greasy. When eaten 
with ^dn-leaves, it makes the tongue soft and fresh. The shell is used for 
spoons, cups, and ghicliaks (a kind of violin). There are nuts having four, 
three, two, and one, holes or eyes ; each kind is said to possess certain 
qualities, the last being considered the best. Another kind is used for 
the preparation of an antidote against ix>ison. The nuts weigh some- 
times twelve sers and upwards. The bark of the tree is used for ropes ; 
the large ropes used on ships are nmde of it. 

Dates are called in Hindi Pind-khajilr. The tree has a short stem, 
rising little above the ground, and produces from four to five hundred 
fruits. 

The Supydriy or betel nut, is called in Persian fiifaL The tree is 
graceful and slender, like the cypress. The w4nd often bends it, so that 
its crown touches the ground ; but it rises up again. There are various 
kinds. The fruit w'hen eaten raw tastes somewhat like an almond, but 
gets hard when ripe. It is eaten with betel leaves. 

The Singhdra is a triangular fruit ; its creeper grows in tanks, and 
the fruit is on the surface of the water. It is eaten raw or roasted. 

The Sdlak grows in tanks under the earth. They go into the water 
and dig it up. 

The Pinddlu is reared on lattice work, and grows about two yards high. 
Its leaf resembles the betel lead ; they dig up the root. 

The Kaseru growls in tanks. When the water gets low, they take it 
out of the ground and eat it, raw or boiled. 

The Siydll root is long and conical ; the plant is a creeper, to whose 
root the fruit is attached. 

The Orange ^ has the sliape of an egg. One kind is called Jcdghazt.^ 
Between the peel and the fruit is a thin white membrane. The fruit is 
juicy, and tastes well ; one kind is to be had throughout the w^hole year. 

The Amalhel is like a lime,- and very sour. If you put a steel needle 
into this fruit, the needle in a short time wdll dissolve ; and a white shell 
when put into its juice will soon disapjiear. 

The Kama resembles an apple, and appears after the plant has reached 
the third year. At first the fruit is green, sour, and also .soinewliat bitter, 
but turns afterw^ards yellow and bitter ; when ripe it: is red and sweet. 
When it is kept long, it turns green again. The tree looks like an orange 
tree, but the leaves are somewhat broader, and the buds like fine arrows,^ 

[* Ndranj, orange ? — P. j 

[* Llmu, lime. Kdqha^l is applied to a small green lime with a skin as thin aa 
paper. — P.] 

Paykdn-i khdkJ ? — P.] 
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The flower is white, and has four petals and yellow^ stamens. It has a fine 
smell, and is used for ambergris ; but it is beyond my power to describe the 
process of the manufacture. 

The Betel leaf is, properly speaking, a vegetable, but connoisseuis call 
it an excellent fruit. Mir Khiisrawof DihlLin one of his verses, says, ‘*Itis 
an excellent fruit like the flower of a garden, the finest fruit in Hindustan/' 
The eating of the leaf renders the breath agreeable, and repasts odorous. 
It strengthens the gums, and makes the hungry satisfied, and the satisfied 
hungry, I shall describe some of the various kinds. 1. The leaf called 
Bilahri is white and shining, and does not make the tongue harsh and hard. 
It tastes best of all kinds. After it has been taken away from the creeper 
it turns white, with some care, after a month, or even after twenty 
days when greater efforts are made. 2. The Kdher leaf is white with 
spots, and full, and has hard veins. When much of it is eaten, the tongue 
gets hard. 3. The Jaiswdr leaf does not get white, and is profitably sold 
mixed with other kinds. 4. The Kapurt leaf is yellowish, hard, and full 
of veins, but has a good taste and smell. 5. The Kapurkdtd leaf is 
yellowish -green, and pungent like pepper ; it smells like camphor. You 
could not eat more than ten leaves. It is to be had at Banaras ; but 
even there it does not thrive in every soil. 6. The Bangla leaf is broad, 
full, hard, plushy, hot, and pungent. 

The cultivation is as follows. In the month of Chmt (March-April), 
about New-Year’s ^ time, they take a part of a creeper four or five fingers 
long wuth Karhanj leaves on it, and put it below the ground. From 
fifteen to twenty days after, according as leaves and knots form, a new 
creeper will appear from a knot, and as soon as another knot forms, a leaf 
will grow up. The creepers and new leaves form for seven months, when 
the plant ceases to grow. No creeper has more than thirty leaves. As the 
plant grows, they prop it with canes, and cover it, on the top and the sides, 
with wood and straw, so as to rear it up in the shade. The plant requires 
continually to be watered, except during the rains. Sometimes they put 
milk, sesame oil and its dregs, etc., about the plant. There are seven 
kinds of leaves, known under nine names : 1. The Karhanj leaf, which 
they separate for seedlings and call Perl. The new leaf is called Gaduuta. 
2. The Nautl leaf. 3. The BahutJ leaf. 4. The Clihiw leaf. 5. The 
Adhinidd leaf. 6. The Agahmya or Lewdr leaf. 7, The Karhanj leaf 
itself. With the exception of the Oa^iday the leaves are taken away from 
the creeper when a month old. The last kind of leaf is eaten by some ; 


The 21 8t March is New Year’s Day. — IM 
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others keep it for seeding : they consider it very excellent, but con- 
noisseurs prefer the Pefi. 

A bundle of 11,000 leaves was formerly called Lahma, which name is 
now given to a bundle of 14,000. Bundles of 200 are called J}hoU ; a 
lahma is made up of dholu. In winter they turn and arrange the leaves 
after four or five days ; in summer every day. From 5 to 25 leaves, and 
sometimes more, are placed above each other, and displayed in various 
ways. They also put some betel nut and kath ^ on one leaf, and some lime * 
paste on another, and roll them up ; this is called a bird. Some put 
camphor and musk into it, and tie both leaves wdth a silk thread. Others 
put single leaves on plates, and use them thus. They are also prepared 
as a dish. 


A^in 29. 

ON FLAVOURS. 

As I have mentioned various kinds of food, I shall also say something 
on flavours. Heat renders pungent that which is agreeable, bitter that 
which is greasy, and brackish that which has the proper flavour ; cold 
makes the first acid, the second astringent, and the third tart. Astringency 
when affecting the tongue merely, is called in Arabic qabz ; and 
when affecting the whole frame. A moderate temperature renders the 
first quality greasy, the second sweet, and the last tasteless. These are 
the fundamental flavours. Others count four, viz., the sweet, the bitter, 
the acid, the brackish. The flavours produced by combinations are endless ; 
some have, however, names, e.g. ba^did^at is a bitter and tart flavour, and 
zu^iiqa a combination of the brackish and the bitter. 


A^ln 30. 

ON PERFUMES. 

His Majesty is very fond of perfumes, and encourages this department 
from religious motives. The court-hall is continually scented with 
ambergris, aloewood, and compositions according to ancient recipes, or 
mixtures invented by his Majesty ; and incense is daily burnt in gold and 
silver censers of various shapes ; whilst sweet-smelling flowers are used 

^ An astringent vegetable extract eaten by the natives of India Mdth the 
leaf. It looks brown, and ataina *’ie tongue and the gums red. [Catechu T — P.] 

* In Persian chuna ; but in Anglo-lndice, chunam. 
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in large quantities. Oils are also extracted from flowers, and used for the 
skin and the hair. I shall give a few recipes. 

1. Sanluk is used for keeping the skin fresh : IJ tolds Civet ; \ U 
CMwa^; 2 tndshas CMnibeU e&sence ; 2 bottles of rose-water. 2. Argaju 

1 s. sandalwood ; 2 1 IJcslr and Mtd ; 3 1, Chuwa ; 1 1, violet root, and 

gehla (the seed of a plant) ; |m. camphor ; 11 bottles of rose-water* 

It is used in summer for keeping the skin cool. 3. GuJJcdma : Pound 
together 1 t, best Ambergris ; ^ t. Lddan ; 2 L best musk ; 4 1. wood of 
aloes, and 8 L Ikslr-i ^abir ; and put it into a porcelain vessel, mix with it 
a ser of the juice of the flower called Gul-i sutlch? and expose it to the sun, 
till it dries up. Wet it in the evening with rose-water and with the extract 
of the flower called Bahdr, and pound it again on Samdq ^ stone. Let it 
stand for ten days, mix it with the juice of the flower called Bahdr-i 
Ndranj,^ and let it dry. During the next twenty days, add occasionally 
some juice of the black Rayhdn (also called black Ndzbu).^ A part of this 
mixture is added to the preceding. 4. Ruh-afzd, 5 s. Aloewood *, 1 J s. 
Sandalwood ; IJ 8. Lddan ; Ihslr^ Lvhdn, Dhup (a root brought from 
Kashmir), 3^ t. of each ; 20 1, violet root ; 10 1, Ushnay called in Hind. 
Chhanla : Press till it gets tenacious like syrup. To be made into discs 
with four bottles of rose-water. It is burnt in censers, and smells very fine* 
5. Opatna is a scented soap : 2f s. Lddan ; 1| s. 5 d, Aloewood ; the 
same quantity of Bahdr -i Ndranj^^anA 14 s. of its bark ; 1 s. 10 d. Sandal- 
wood ; 1 s. 5 d. Sunibul^ 'trtJh, called in Hind Chhar ; the same quantity 
of Ushna; ZS^t. musk; Is. 4<. pacha leaves; 36 apples; Hi. jSu*»d, 
called in Hind Moth ; 5 d. violet root ; It, 2 m. Dhup ; 1| t. IJcankl (a 
kind of grass) ; the same quantity of Zurumbdd, called in Hind . kachur 
(zcnimbet) ; 1 2 m. Lidmn ; 106 bottles of rose-water ; 5 bottles of 

extract oi Bahdr. Pound the whole, sift it, and boil slowly in rose-water. 
When it has become less moist let it dry. 6. ^Ahirmdya,^ 4 d. Aloewood ; 

2 d. Sandalwood ; 1 d. violet root ; 3 d. SumhuP^ 3 d. Dutodlak; 

4 t. musk of Khatd (Cathay) ; 2| d. Lddan ; 11 d. Bahdr-i Ndranj. Pound 
and sift, boil over a slow fire in 10 bottles of rose-water, and put it into 
the shade to dry. 7. Kishta, 24 t. Aloewood ; 64 Ijddan^ Luhdn^ and 
Sandalwood ; Ikstr and Dhup, 2 t. of each : violet root and musk, 2 t . ; 


^ Thib and the following names of perfumes are explained further on in this 
chapter. 

[* Oul-i in Persian is a pink fragrant rose that blooms in Spring. — P.] 

[* Summdq (vide sumaq) is the hardest kind of marble, — P.] 

[* Orange- flower bloom. — P.] 

[® Rifreet basil. — P.] 

• Vide below the twelfth flower. 
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1 L Vshna ; mix with 50 1. refined sugar, and boil gently in two bottles of 
rose-water. It is made into discs. It smells very fine when burnt, and is 
exhilarating. 8. BuMmr : 1 s. Aloewood and Sandalwood ; J s. IMdan ; 

2 L musk; 5 t. Ikstr; mix vuth two sers of refined sugar and one bottle of 

rose-water over a slow fire. 9. Fattla: 5 s, Aloewood; 72 1. Sandalwood; 
Iknr and lAdan, 20 1. of each ; 5 1, Violet root ; 10 1. Lvbdn ; 3 t. refined 
sugar ; mix with two bottles of rose-water, and make into tapers. 10. 
Bdfjat ; 1 s. Aloewood ; 5 1, Lddan ; 2 t, musk ; 2 t. Sandalwood ; 1 L 
Lubdn ; f f. Camphor. Then distill it like Chuwa {vide below). 11. ^Ahlr- 
Iksxr : f s. Sandalwood ; 26 t. Iksir ; 2 <. 8 m. musk. Pound it, and dry it 
in the shade. 12. Qhasul (a liquid soap), 35 1. Sandalwood ; 17 1, 

Katul (?) ^ ; It, musk ; 1 1. Chuwa ; 2 m. Camphor ; 2 m. Mid. Mix with 
2 bottles of rose-water. 


A List of Perfumes 

^Amhar i ashkab 

Zabad (civet) .... 
Musk ..... 
Lignum aloes Hind. Agar 
Chmva (Distilled wood of Aloes) 
Gaura ^ . 

Bhtmsim Camphor . 

Mtd 

Za^fardn. .... 
Za\fardn-i Kanmndd . 

Za^fardn (from Kashmir) . 
Sandalwood .... 
Ndfa-yi mushk 
Kalanbak (Calembic) 

Sildras ..... 
^Anibar-i Lddan 

Kdfur-i China .... 
^Araq-i Fitna .... 
^Araq-i Bed-i Mmhk 
Rosewater .... 
^Araq-i Bahdr .... 
^Araq-i ChamheU 
Violet-root .... 


^ and their Prices. 

1 to 3 Muhiirs, per told. 
I R, to 1 M., do. 

1 to 4| R.y do. 

2 R. to 1 M., per ser. 

J R, to 1 K., per io/d. 

3 to 5 JR., do. 

S R. to 2 M.y do. 

1 to 3 JR., do. 

12 to 22 R.y per ser. 

1 to 3 M., do. 

8 to 12 R.y do. 

32 to 55 R.y per man. 

3 to 12 M.y per ser. 

10 to 40 /?., per man. 

3 to 5 R.y per ser. 

. n to 4 R.y do. 

1 to 2 R.y do. 

1 to 3 R.y per bottle. 

. . 1 to 4 R.y do. 

I to 1 JR., do. 

1 to 5 R.y do. 

J to J R.y do. 
i to 1 R.y per ser. 


X 

X 


According to Bome MSS 
Most of the following n 


. Kanwal. 
ames are explained below. 


In the Mxt. p. 85, by mistake Kaurah. Vide my text edition, p. 94, 1. 6. 
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Azfdf^ .... 

Barg-i Mdj (brought from Gujrat) 
Sugandh Oidgula 
iJhdn (from Sargard ?) . 

IMbdn (other kinds) . 

AlaJi% Hind. Chhar . 

Duwdlak, Hind. Chharila . 

Gehla ..... 
Su^d ..... 
IkanJcl ..... 
Zurumbdd .... 


1| to 2 -R., per ser. 
I to 1 R., (fo. 

10 to 13 R., do. 

J to 3 R., per 
1 to 2 R., per ser, 
i to J R., do. 

3 to 4 d., do, 

♦ 

He 

He 

♦ 


♦ The original does not mention the prices. 


A List of fine smelling Flowers, 

1. The Seivtl. Whitish ; blooms the whole year, especially towards 
the end of the rains. 

2. The Bholsari, Whitish ; in the rains. 

3. The Chambeli, White, yellow, and blue. In the rains, and partly 
during winter. 

4. Rdy-hel. White and pale yellow. In the end of the hot season, and 
the beginning of the rains. 

5. The Mongrd. Yellow. In summer. 

6. The Champa, Yellow. All the year ; especially when the sun 
stands in Pisces and Aries. 

7. Ketkt, The upper leaves are green, the inner ones yellowish- white. 
It ])looms during the hot summer. 

8. Kuza, White, During the hot season. 

9. The Pddal. Brownish lilac. In spring. 

10. The Juki, White and yellow, like jasmin. During the rains. 

11. The Whitish. In spring. 

12. The Nargis. White. In spring. 

13. The Kewara, From Leo to Libra. 

14. The ChaUa, 

15. The Guldl, In spring. 

16. The Tasbih Guldl, White. In winter. 

17. The Singdrhdr, It has small white petals. In the hot season. 

18. The Violet. Violet. In the hot season, 

19. The Kama, White. In spring. 

20. The Kapur bil. 

21. Tim GuLi Za^fardn, Lilac-colour. In autumn. 
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A List of Flowers nc^able for their beauty. 

I. The Chd-i Aftab. Yellow, 

2* The Qul-i Kdwah White and also bluish. In the rains. 

3. The Ja^fan. A golden yellow, or orange coloured, or greenish. 
In spring. 

4. The GudhaL Of different colours, red, yellow, orange, white. In 
the rains. 

6. The Ratan-manjam. Bright re<l. It is smaller than jasmin. All 
the year. 

6. TheAe^u. In the hot season. 

7. The Senbal. Dark red. In spring. 

8. The Ratan-mdld, Yellow. In spring. 

9. The Sonzard. Yellow. In spring. 

10. The Gul-i MdUi. 

II. The KarnphuC. A golden red. 

12. The KarlL In spring. 

13. The Kaner. Red and white. 

14. The Kadam, Outside green ; in the middle yellow threads ; the 
inside leaves white. In spring. 

15. The Ndg-kesar. In spring. 

16. The Sitrpan. White, with red and yellow stripes in the middle. 
During the rains. 

17. The Sirl khandt. Inside yellowish white, outside reddish. In 
spring. 

18. The Jail. Inside yellow, outside a blackish red. In the rains. 

19. The Champala, White, like orange blossoms. In spring. 

20. The Ldhi. It blooms in Pisces. 

21. The Gul~i Karamida, White. It is smaller than the Chamb^U, 
and blooms during the rains. 

22. The Dhanantar resembles the Nllufar, During the rains. 

23. The Gtd-i Ifinnd, 

24. The Dupahriyd. Bright red and white. All the year. 

25. The Bhun Champa. Peach coloured. 

26. The Sudarsan. Yellow ; it resembles the Ntlvfar, but is 
smaller. 

27. The Kangldji. There are two kinds, red and white. 

28. The Sirs. Yellowish green. It is full of stamens. In spring. 

29. The San. Yellow. During the rains. 
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On the Preparation of some Perfumes ^ 

1. Some say that ^Am&ar grows at the bottom of the sea, 
and that it is the food brought up agaiu after eating, by various aniirala 
living in the sea. Others say that fishes eat it and die from it, and that it is 
taken from their intestines. According to some, it is the dung of the sea- 
cow, called sard ; or the foam of the sea. Others again say, it trickles 
from the mountains of islands. Many look upon it as marine gum ; 
others whose opinion I adopt, take it to be wax. It is said that on some 
mountains a great deal of honey is to be found, so much in fact that it 
runs into the sea ; the wax rises to the surface, when the heat of the sun 
reduces it to a solid state. As the bees collect the honey from sweet 
smelling flowers, ^Amhar is, naturally, scented. Bees are also occasionally 
found in it. Ahu Sinn thinks that there is a fountain at the bottom of 
the sea, from Ivhich ^Amhar rills, when it is carried by w aves to the shore. 
^Ambar, when fresh, is moist ; the heat of the sun causes it to dry up. It ia 
of various colours : the white is the best, and the black is the worst ; 
the middling sort is pistachio-coloured and yellow. The best kind goes 
by the name of ashliab. It feels greasy, and consists of layers. If you break 
it, it looks yellow^ish white. The whiter, lighter, and more flexible it ia 
the better. Next in quality is the pistachio-coloured ^Ambaf \ and the 
inferior to it the yellow kind, called Khashkhdskt, The black kind ia 
bad ; it is inflammable. Greedy bazar-dealers will mix it with wax, 
Mandal, and Lddan, etc. ; but not every one has recourse to such practices. 
Mandal is a kind of ^Amhar taken from the intestines of dead fishes ; it 
does not smell much. 

2. Lddan is also often called ^Ambar. It is taken from a tree which 
grows in the confines of Qihrus (Cyprus) and Qisus (Chios) or Qistus. It is a 
moisture that settles on the leaves of the tree. When goats in grazing pass 
near it, the hairs of their thighs and the horn of their hoofs stick to it, and 
the whole then dries up. Such Lddan as is mixed with goat’s-haix is 
counted superior. It looks greenish, and has a good smell. But Lddan 
which is mixed with horn is looked upon as inferior. Sometimes people 
tie ropes round about the trees, and collect the Lddan which sticks to 
them. Afterwards they bod it in water, clean it, and make it into discs. 

3. The Camphor tree is a large tree growing in the ghauts of Hindustan 
and in China. A hundred horsemen and upwards may rest in the shade 
of a single tree. Camphor is collected from the trunk and the branches. 
Some say that during summer a large number of snakes wind themselves 
round about the tree for the sake of its coolness ; people then mark such 
trees by shooting an arrow into the trunks, and collect the camphor during 
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the winter. Others say that camphor trees are much frequented by 
leopards/ which like camphor so much that they seldom leave them. The 
camphor within the tree looks like small bits of salt ; that on the outside 
like resiii. It often flows from the tree on the ground, and gets, after some 
time, solid. If there are earthquakes during the year or any other cos- 
mical disturbances, camphor is found in large quantities. 

Of the various kinds of camphor the best is called RibdhA, or Qaysuri,^ 
Although different in name, they are the same ; for it is said that the 
first camphor was found by a king of the name of Ribdh near Qaysur, 
which is a place near the island of Ceylon. According to some books, it is 
white like snow ; and this is true, for I have broken it myself from the 
tree. Ibn Baytar, however, said that it was originally red and shining, 
and only got white by artificial crystallization. Whatever the case may be, 
there is certainly a kind of camphor which is white in its natural state. 
And of all kinds it is the best, the white.st, has the thinnest layers, and is 
the cleanest and largest. Inferior to it is the kind called Qurquy, vrhich 
is blackish and dirty. Still inferior is the light brown kind called Kawhah, 
The worst camphor is mixed with pieces of wood ; it goes under the name 
of Bdlus, By artificial crystallization each kind wdll become clean and 
white. In some books, camphor in its natural state is called Juddna or 
Bhtnisim. If kept with a few barley grains, or peppercorns,® or surkh 
ddna, it will evaporate the less. The camphor which is made of Zurumhdd 
by mixing it with other ingredients, is called Chini or ilfayy^^-camphor. 
White Zurumbad is finely pounded, and mixed with sour cream ^ of cow 
or buffalo ; on the fourth day they put fresh cream * to it, and beat it 
with the hand till foam appears, which they take away. With this they 
mix some camphor, put it into a box, and keep it for some time in the 
husks of grains. Or, they reduce some white stone to fine powder, mix it at 
the rate of ten dirhams of it with two dirhams of wax, and half a dirham of 
oil of Violet, or oil of Surkh Gul. The wax is first melted, and then mixed 
with the powder, so as to form a paste. They then put it between two 
stones, and make it thjiri and. flat. When it gets cold, it looks like camphor, 
bits of which are mixed with it. Unprincipled men profit in this manner 
by the loss of others. 

4. Zabdd (civet) is also called Shdkh, It is a moist substance secreted 
during the rutting season by an animal which resembles a cat, having, how- 


Yuz, the cheeta or hunting- leopard. — P.] 

* Fanftun according to Marco Polo. Fan^ur is a state in Sumatra. — B. 

* Baziir dealers give a few peppercorns along with every piece of camphor. 
Dogh buttermilk, not cream. — P.] 





4veT, a larger face and mouth. The zahdd which is brought from the 
harbour-town of Sumatra, from the territory of Achm, goes by the name 
of Sumatra zabM, and is by far the best. The moist substance itself is 
yellowish white. The animal has below its tail a bag, of the size of a small 
hazel nut, in which there are from five to six holes. The bag may be 
emptied every week or fortnight, and yields from half a told to eight 
mdsJias, Some civet cats become so tame as to keep still when the bag is 
being emptied ; but in the case of most animals, they have to catch hold 
of the tail and draw it through the cage when they take out the zahad 
with a shell, or by j>ressing gently against the bag. The price of a civet cat 
varies from 300 to 500 Ks. The zahdd of the male is better than that of 
the female, because in the latter the vulva is just above the bag. When 
removed, the zabdd is washed, and becomes afterwards one of the finest 
perfumes. The perfume will remain a long time in the clothes, and even 
on the skin. There are several ways of washing it. If the quantity be 
small, they put in into a cup, or if greater, into a larger vessel, and wash 
it thirty times in cold water, and three times in warm water. The latter 
renders it thin and removes impurities. Then they wash it again in cold 
water till it gets solid, when they wash it three times in lime juice, which 
removes all unpleasant smell. After this, they wash it again three times 
in cold water, pass it through a piece of cloth, put it into a China cup, and 
wash it three times in rose-water. They then smear the zabdd on the 
inside of the cup, keep it at night inverted in extract of Chamheli, or 
Rdy-lyely or Sufkh gul, or Guhi Karna^ and expose it at daytime to the 
rays of the sun, covered with a piece of white cloth till all moisture goes 
away. It may then be used, mixed with a little rose-water. 

5. Gaura looks greyish white, but does not smell so well as the preced- 
ing. It is a moisture secreted during the rutting season by an animal 
like the civet cat, but somewhat larger. It is also brought from the 
confines of Achin. The f)rice of this animal varies from 100 to 200 Rs. 

6. Mid ^ resembles tlve preceding, but is inferior to it. They mix it 
with other substances ; hence they sell it in larger quantities. The animal 
which yields Mid is found in various countries, and sells for from five to 
six dams only. Some say that Mid is the dried bag of the civet cat, 
pounded and boiled in water ; the greasy substance which rises to the 
surface is the Mid, 

7. or wood of Aloes, called in Hind. Agar, is the root of a tree. 
They lop it of! and bury it in the earth, when whatever is bad rots, and the 


^ ^ with the kasrah, a kind of perfume, KashJ^ H-lughat, 
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remainder is pure aloes. Some say that they do so with the whole tree. 
The statement occasionally found in some old books that the habitat of 
the tree is Central India, is an absurdity of fanciful writers. There are 
several kinds ; the best is called Mandatl, and the second in quality, 
JabaU or Hindi. The smell of the wood, especially that of the first kind, 
is a preventive against fleas ; but some think both kinds equal in this 
respect. Of other good kinds I may mention the Samandun ; the 
Qumdrl, which is inferior to it ; the QdquU, next in rank ; the Barn ; the 
Qif^i ; and the Chinese, also called Qismuri, which is wet and sweet. 
Still inferior are the JaldU, the Mdyatdqi, the Lawdqi^ the Rif alt But 
of all kinds, the Mandati is the best. The Samanduri is grey, fatty, thick, 
hard, juicy, without the slightest sign of whitishness, and burns long. 
The best of all is the black and heavy ; in water it settles at the bottom, 
is not fibrous, and may be easily pounded. The wood which floats is 
looked upon as bad. Former kings transplanted the tree to Gujrat, and 
nowadays it grows in Chanpanir. It is generally brought from Achin 
and DahnasarL Nothing is known of the habitat mentioned in old books. 
Aloewood is often used in compound perfumes ; when eaten, it is 
exhilarating. It is generally employed in incense ; the better qualities, 
in form of a powder, are often used for rubbing into the skin and clothes. 

8. ChUwa is distilled wood of aloes ; it is in general use. The pre- 
paration is as follows : They take fine clay, mix it with cotton or rice 
bran and beat it well. When properly intermixed, they take a small 
bottle large enough to put a finger in, smear it all over with the clay, and 
let it dry. After this, they put very small pieces of wood of aloes into it, so 
as nearly to fill the bottle. The wood must have been kept wet for a vreek 
before. Another vessel, with a hole in the middle, is now placed on a 
three-legged stand. Into this vessel, they pass the neck of the little 
bottle inverted, placing a cup full of water at the bottom of the vessel 
in such a manner that the mouth of the bottle reaches the surface of the 
water. On the top of the vessel they then put cow*8 dung, and light a 
gentle fire. Should flames break out they extinguish them with water. 
The wood of aloes will then secrete a moisture which trickles on the surface 
of the water where it remains. This is collected, and washed several times 
with water and rose water, to take off all smell of smoke. The oftener it is 
washed, and the older it gets, the better will be the scent. It looks black, 
although experienced people make it white. One ser of wood aloes will 
yield from two to fifteen tolas of Chuwa. Some avaricious dealers mix 
sandalwood or almonds with it, thereby to cheat people. 

^ The last three names are doubtful. 
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9. Sandalwood is <iall©d in Hind. Chandan. The tree grows in China, 
During the present reign, it has been successfully planted in India. There 
are three kinds, the white, the yellow, the red. Some take the red to be 
more refreshing than the white ; others prefer the white. The latter is 
oertainly more cooling than the ted, and the red more so than the yellow. 
The best is that which is yellow and oily ; it goes by the name of Magadan, 
Sandalwood is pounded and rubbed over the skin ; but it is also used 
in other w-ays. 

10. Sildras (storax) is called in Arabic Mi^ah. It is the gum of a tree 
that grows in Turkey. The kind which is clear is called Mt^ah-yi myila 
(liquid) ; the other kinds, Ml^ah-yi ydhisa (dry). The best kind is that 
which spontaneously flows out of the trunk ; it is yellowish. 

1 1 . Kalanhak (calembic) is the wood of a tree brought from Zirbad (? ) ^ : 
it is heavy and full of veins. Some believe it to be raw wood of aloes. 
When pounded it looks grey. They use it for compound perfumes ; and 
they also make rosaries of it. 

12. The Maldglr is a tree resembling the former, only that the wood is 
lighter and not veined. When pounded it looks reddish white. 

13. Luhdn (frankincense) is the odorous gum of a tree which is found 
in Java. Some take it to be the same as Mi^ah-yi ydldsa. When exposed 
to fire it evaporates like camphor. The Luhdn which the Persians call 
Kmidur-i daryd^t (mastix) is a resin brought from Yaman ; but it is not 
odorous. 

14. Azfdr^^ ^fr&h, or scented finger nails, are called in Hind Nakh^ and 
in Persian Ndkhun-i hoyd. It is the house of an animal, consisting, like a 
shell, of two parts. It has a sweet smell, as the animal feeds on sunibul ; 
it is found in the large rivers of Hindustan, Basrah, and Babrayan, the 
latter being considered the best. It is also found in the Red 8ea, and 
many prefer it to the other kinds. It is heated in butter ; some expose it 
to the fire, pound it, and mix it with other perfumes. 

15. Sugandh gugald (bdellium) is a plant very common in Hindustan ; 
it is used in perfumes. 


As I have said something on perfumes, I shall make a few remarks on 
several beautiful flowers. 

1. The Sewtt resembles the Gul-i Surkky but is smaller. It has in 


^ Zirbdd (Zirabad), a town near the frontiers of Bengal. Ohiyd^^ 'l-lughut. 

[The Persian translation of the Malay Bdxvak anym, “ below the wind, leeward,” 
being the Malay name for the countries and islands to the East of Sumatra. — B. j 
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the middle golden stamens and from four to six petals. Hafoitaty Gujrat 
and the Dakhin. 

2. Of the Chamheli there are two kinds. The Ray Chambeli hM& from 
five to six petals, outside red. The ChambeU proper is smaller, and has on 
the top a red stripe. Its stem is one and a half or two yards high, and 
trails over the ground. It has many long and broad branches. It flowers 
from the first year. 

3. The Rdyhel resembles the jasmin. There are various kinds ; single 
and double, etc. A quintuple is very common, so that each petal might 
be separated as a distinct flower. Its stem grows a yard high. The 
leaves of the tree resemble those of the lime tree ; but they are somewhat 
smaller and softer. 

4. The Mungrd resembles the Rdyhel. It is larger, but inferior in 
perfume. It has more than a hundred petals ; the plant grows to a large 
tree. 

5. The CJiampa flower has a conical shape, of the size of a finger, ^ and 
consists of ten petals and more, lying in folds one above the other. It has 
several stamens. The tree looks graceful, and resembles in leaf and trunk 
the nut tree. It flowers after seven years. 

6. The Ketkt has the form of spindle ^ of the size of a quarter of a 
yard, wnth twelve or more petals. Its smell is delicate and fragrant. It 
bears flowers in six or seven years. 

7. The Kewra resembles the preceding, but is more than twice as big. 
The petals have thorns. As they grow on different places, they are not all 
equal. In the midst of the flower, there is a small branch with honey- 
coloured threads, not without smell. The flower smells even after it is 
withered. Hence people put it into clothes when the perfume remains for 
a long time. The stem of the tree is above four yards high ; the leaves 
are like those of the maize, only longer, and triangular, with three thorns 
in each corner. It flowers from the fourth year. Every year they put 
new earth round about the roots. The plant is chiefly found in the 
Dakhin, Gujrat, Malwah, and Bihar. 

8. The Chalta resembles a large tulip. ^ It consists of eighteen petals, 
six green ones above, six others, some red, some g^een, some greyish 
yellow, and six white. In the midst of the flower, as in the flower called 
Hamesha Bahdr, there are nearly two hundred little yellow leaves, with a 
red globule in the centre. The flower will remain quite fresh for five or six 

^ Orientals, as a rule, have very small hands and fingers. 

[* Sanabari-paykar, a fir-cone ? — P.] 

Ldla is the name of the common red poppy, as well as of the tulip. — P.] 
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daya after having been plucked. It smells like the violet. When withered;, 
the flower is cooked and eaten. The tree resembles the pomegranate tree ; 
and its leaves look like those of the lime tree. It blooms in seven years. 

9. The Tasbth gtdal has a fine smell. The petals have the form of a 
dagger. The stem of the plant is two yards high. It flowers after four 
years. They make rosaries of the flowers, which keep fresh for a week. 

10. The Bholsari is smaller than the jasmin ; its petals are indented. 
When dry the flower smells better. The tree resembles the walnut tree, 
and flowers in the tenth year. 

11. The Singdfhar is shaped like a clove, and has an orange- coloured 
stalk. The stamens look like poppy seeds. The tree resembles the pome- 
granate tree, and the leaves are like the leaves of a peach tree. It flowers 
in five years. 

12. The Kuza looks like a GuVi sur^ ; but the plant and the leaves 
are larger. It has five or a hundred petals and golden coloured stamens in 
the middle. They make ^Ablrmdya and an extract from it. 

13. The Pddal has five or six long petals. It gives water an agreeable 
flavour and smell. It is on this account that people preserve the flowers, 
mixed with clay,' for such times when the flower is out of season. The 
leaves and the stem are like those of a nut tree. It flowers in the twelfth 
year. 

14. The Juki has small leaves. This creeper winds itself round about 
trees, and flowers in three years. 

15. The Nitvdri looks like a simple Rdy-hel^ but has larger petals. 
The flowers are often so numerous as to conceal the leaves and branches of 
tlie plant. It flowers in the first year. 

16. The Kapur bil has five petals, and resembles the saffron flower. 
This flower was brought during the present reign from Europe. 

17. The Za^fardn (saffron).^ In the beginning of the month of 
Urdlbihisht, the saffron seeds are i)ut into the ground, which has been 
carefully prepared and rendered soft. After this, the field is irrigated with 
rain-water. The seed itself is a bulb resembling garlic. The flower appears 
in the middle of the month of Aban ; the plant is about a quarter of a 
yard long ; but, according to tlie difference of the soil in which it stands, 
there are sometimes two-thirds of it above, and sometimes two-thirds 
below the ground. The flower stands on the top of tlie stalk, and consists 
of six petals and six stamens. Three of the six petals have a fresh lilac 
colour, and stand round about the remaining three petals. The stamens 


Vide a similar account of the saffron flower in the third book (Suba Kabul), 
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ure similarly placed, three of a yellow colour standing round about the 
other three, which are red. The latter yield the saffron. Yellow stamens 
are often cunningly intermixed. In former times saffron was collected 
by compulsory labour ; they pressed men daily, and made them separate 
the saffron from the petals and the stamens, and gave them salt instead 
of wages, a man who cleaned two pals receiving two pals of salt. At the 
time of Ohazi Khan,^ the son of (Khaji) Chak, another custom became 
general ; they gave the workmen eleven tarhs of saffron flowers, of which 
one tark was given them as wages ; and for the remaining ten they had to 
furnish two Akbarshahl sers of clean, dry saffron, i.e., for two Akbarshahi 
mans ^ of saffron flowers they had to give two sers of cleaned saffron. This 
custom, however, was abolished by his Majesty on his third visit to 
Kashmir, to the great relief of the people. 

When the bulb has been put into the ground, it will produce flowers 
for six years, provided the soil be annually softened. For the first two 
years, the flowers will grow sparingly ; but in the third year the plant 
reaches its state of perfection. After six years the bulbs must be taken 
out ; else they get rotten. They plant them again on some other place ; 
and leave the old ground uncultivated for five years. 

Saffron comes chiefly from the place Panpur, which belongs to the 
district of Mararaj.® The fields there extend over nearly twelve kos. 
Another place of cultivation is in the Parganah of Paraspur, near Indrakol, 
not far from Kamraj, where the fields extend about a kos. 

18. The Afidhi (sun -flow'er) is round, broad, and large, has a large 
number of petals, and turns continually to the sun. Its stem reaches a 
height of three yards. 

19. The Kanical, Tliere are two kinds. One opens when the sublime 
Sun shines, turning wherever he goes, and closing at night. It resembles 
the shaqai/iq,^ but its red is paler. Its petals which are never less than 
six in number, enclose yellow stamens, in the midst of which there is an 
excrescence of the form of a cone with the base upwards, wdiich is the 
fruit, and contains the seeds. The other kind has four wdiite petals, 
opens at night, and turns itself according to the moon, but does not close. 


^ Ho was the contwmporiiry of 8h6i Khan ; vide Abu list of Kashmir 

Rulers in the third book. A good biography of Ohdzl Khan may be found in the 
beginning of the Ma'd^iir-i Haklml, Persian MS. No. 45 of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

^ One Kashmiri Tarh--^ sers (of Ak,bar)--4 Kashm. mans; 1 Kash. man^ 
4 Kash. sers ; 1 Kash. pals. 

® Those places lie to the south of Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir ; for Marurdj 
the text has Vide Siiba Kabul, third book. 

The shaqdyiq is probably the anemone. — P.] 
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20* The Ja^fart is a pretty, round flower, and grows larger than the 
^dharg, \Oxie kind has five, another a hundred petals. The latter remains 
fresh for two months and upwards. The plant is of the size of a man, and 
the leaves resemble those of the wiDow, but are indented. It flowers in 
two months. 

21. The Ouipial resembles thejughdsu tulip, and has a great number of 
petals. Its stem reaches a height of two yards and upwards ; the leaves 
look like mulberry leaves. It flowers in two years. 

22. The Ratanmanjam has four petals, and is smaller than the jasmin. 
The tree and the leaves resemble the rdy-hel. It flowers in two years. 

23. The Kesu has five petals resembling a tiger’s claw. In their 
midst is a yellow stamen of the shape of a tongue. The plant is very large, 
and is found on every meadow ; when it flowers, it is as if a beautiful 
Are surrounded the Scenery. 

24. The Kaner remains a long time in bloom. It looks well, but it is 
poisonous. Whoever puts it on his head is sure to fall in battle.^ It has 
mostly five petals. The branches are full of the flowers ; the plant itself 
grows to a height of two yards. It flowers in the first year. 

25. The Kadam resembles a tumn gh a ^ (a royal cap). The leaves are 
like those of the walnut tree, which the whole tree resembles. 

26. The Nag kesar, like the Gul-i surM, has five petals and is full of 
fine stamens. It resembles the walnut tree in the leaves and the stem ; 
and flowers in seven years. 

27. The Surpan resembles the sesame flower, and has yellow stamens 
in the middle. The stem resembles the Ilinnd plant, and the leaves those 
of the willow. 

28. The SrikaTidlJ like the Chambelt, but smaller. It flowers in 
two years. 

29. The Hinna has four petals, and resembles the flower called 
Nafarmdn. Diflerent plants have often flowers of a different colour. 

30. The Dupahriyd is round and small, and looks like the flower called 
H antes ha-bahdr. It opens at noon. The stem is about two yards high. 

31. The Bhun champd resembles the Nilufar^ and has five petals. 
The stem is about a span long. It grows on such places as are periodically 
under water. Occasionally a plant is found above the water. 

32. The Sudarsan resembles the Rdy-bel, and has yellow threads 
inside. The stem looks like that of the Susan ^ flower. 


joii gets entangled in quarrels ? — P.] 

l^vntditha locally survives in the sense of a hawk's hood. — P.] 
[* S^/sanTs properly the Hag-iris. — P.] 
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33. Senhol has five petals, each ten fingers long, and three fingers broad. 

34. The Ratantmld is round and small. Its juice, boiled and 
niixed with vitriol and mu^dffar,^ furnishes a fast dye for stuffs. Butter, 
sesame, oil, are also boiled together with the root of the plant, when the 
mixture becomes a purple d}^e. 

35. The Sunzard resembles the jasmin, but is a little larger, and has 
from five to six petals. The stem is like that of the CfmfnbeU, It flowers 
in two years. 

36. The Mdlti is like the ChaniheU, but smaller. In the middle there 
are little stamens looking like poppyseed. It flowers in two years more or 
less. 

‘37. The Kant has three small petals. It flowers luxuriantly, and 
looks very well. The flower is also boiled and eaten ; they also make 
pickles of it. 

38. The Jait plant grows to a large tree ; its leaves look like 
Tamarind leaves. 

39. The Chanpala is like a nosegay. Tlie leaves of tlie plant are like 
walnut leaves. It flowers in two years. The bark of the plant, when 
boiled in water, makes the water red. It grows chiefly in the hills ; its 
wood burns bright like a candle. 

40. The Luhl has a stem one and a half yards high. The branches 
before the flowers appear are made into a dish, which is eaten with bread. 
When camels feed on this plant they get fat and unruly. 

41. The Karawida resembles the Juki flower. 

42. The Dhanantar resembles the NUufar, and looks very well. It is 
a creeper. 

43. The Sims flower consists of silk-like threads, and resembles a 
tumugha. It sends its fragrance to a great distance. It is the king of the 
trees, although the Hindus rather worship the Pljyal and Bar “ trees. The 
tree grows very large ; its wood is used in building. Within the stem the 
wood is black, and resists the stroke of the axe. 

44. The Kangld, l has five petals, each four fingers long, and looks very 
beautiful. Each branch produces only one flower. 

45. The San (hemp) looks like a nosegay. The leaves of the plant 
resemble those of the Chindr.^ Of the bark of the plant strong ropes are 
made. One kind of this plant bears a flower like the cotton tree, and is 
called Pat-san. It makes a very soft rope. 

[1 Mufiasfar is perhaps bastard saffron, — P.] 

[* Bar the banyan tree. — P.] 

[* Chinar, the plane tree, — P.] 
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It is teally too difficult for me, ignorant as I am, to give a descrij^tioii 
of the flowers of this country : I have mentioned a few for those who wish 
to know something about them. There are also found many flowers 
of Iran and Tflran, as the Gul-i sur^, the Nargis, the violet, the Ydsman-i 
kahudj the Susan, ^ the RayJtdn^ the Ra^nd, the Z^d, the Skagdyiq,^ 
the Tdj^i khurus, the Qalgha, the Ndfarmdn, the ^DiafmT,^ etc- Garden 
and flower beds are everywhere to be found. Formerly people used to 
plant their gardens without any order, but since the time of the arrival in 
India of the emperor Babar, a more methodical arrangement of the 
gardens has obtained ; and travellers nowadays admire the beauty of 
the palaces and their murmuring fountains. 

It would be impossible to give an account of those trees of the country 
whose flowers, fruits, buds, leaves, roots, etc., are used as food or medicine. 
If, according to the books of the Hindus, a man were to collect only one 
leaf from each tree, he w^ould get eighteen bars (or loads) (5 surJchs^X 
mdsha ; 16 mdshas^ 1 Icarg ; 4 kargs^'l pal ; 100 pals^l tuld ; 20 tuld8=^ 
1 bar) ; i-e, , according to the weights now in use, 96 mans- The same books 
also state that the duration of the life of a tree is not less than two ghafls 
(twice 24 minutes), and not more than ten thousand years. The height of 
the trees is said not to exceed a little above a thousand jujans J* When a 
tree dies, its life is said to pass into one of the following ten things ; fire, 
water, air, earth, plants, animals, animals of two senses, such as have 
three, or four, or five senses. 


AHn 31. 

THE WARDROBE « AND THE STORES FOR MATTRESSES. 

His Majesty pays much attention to various stuffs ; hence Irani, 
European, and Mongolian articles of w^ear are in abundance. Skilful 
masters and workmen have settled in this country to teach people an 
improved system of manufacture. The imperial workshops, the towns of 
Labor, Agra, Fathpur, Ahmadabad, Gujrat, turn out many masterpieces 
of workmanship ; and the figures and patterns, knots, and variety of 

[* Susan, the iris. — F.J 
i® Raxfh&n^ sweet basil. — P,] 

[* Shaqdyiq, vide p. 85, note 1. — P.j 

[* Khafmi, the hollyhock and the marsh mallow, — P.] 

* Regarding this measure, vide the fourth hook. 

* The text has a word which occurs about three times in this work. I have 
also found it in Sayyid Ahmad's edition of the Tuzuk i JahangM ; but I cannot find 
it in any Persian or Chagatai Dictionary. The meaning, a wardrobe, is however clear. 
[Also spelt cjf. — B.] 
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fastiions which now prevail, astonish experienced travellers.* His Majesty 
himself acquired in a short time a theoretical and practical knowledge of 
the whole trade ; and on account of the care bestowed upon them the 
intelligent workmen of this country soon improved. All kinds of hair- 
weaving and silk-spinning were brought to perfection ; and the imperial 
workshops furnish all those stuffs which are made in other countries. A 
taste for fine material has since become general, and the drapery used at 
feasts surpasses every description. 

All articles which have been bought, or woven to order, or received as 
tribute or presents, are carefully preserved ; and according to the order in 
which they were preserved, they are again taken out for inspection, or 
given out to be cut and to be made up, or given away as presents. Articles 
which arrive at the same time, are arranged according to their prices. 
Experienced people inquire continually into the prices of articles used both 
formerly and at present, as a knowledge of the exact prices is conducive 
to the increase of the stock. Even the prices became generally lower. 
Thus a piece woven by the famous Ghiyas-i Naqshband may now be 
obtained for fifty muhrs, whilst it had formerly been sold for twice that 
sum; and most other articles have got cheaper at the rate of thirty to 
ten, or even forty to ten,^ His Majesty also ordered that people of certain 
ranks should wear certain articles ; and this was done in order to regulate 
the demand. 

I shall not say much on this subject, though a few particulars regarding 
the articles worn by his Majesty may be of interest. 

1. 'Takauchiya is a coat without lining/ of the Indian form. 
Formerly it had slits in the skirt, and was tied on the left side ; his Majesty 
has ordered it to be made with a round skirt and to be tied on the right 
side.^ It requires seven yards and seven girihs,^ and five girths for the 
binding. The price for making a plain one varies from one rupee to three 
rupees ; but if the coat be adorned with ornamental stitching, from one to 
four and three quarters rupees. Besides a misqdl of silk is required. 

2. The 'peshwdz (a coat open in front) is of the same form, but ties in 
front. It is sometimes made without strings. 

^ Or as we would say, the prices have become less by 66f, and even 75 per cent. 

* The coats used nowadays both by Hindus and Muhammadans resemble in 
shape our dressing gowns (Germ. Schlafrock), but fitting tight where the lower ribs 
are. There the coat is tied ; the Muhammadans make the tie on the left, and the 
Hindus on the right side. In the Eastern parts of .Bengal, many Muhammadans 
adopt the old Hindu fashion of wearing a simple unsewn piece of muslin (chUdar). 

» It is not stated in A^in how many girih^ the tailor’s g<iz, or yard, contains. It 
is probable that 16 girths ^=^1 gaz, which is the usual division at present. Tor other 
yard measures, vide the 87th and 89th. A*‘ins of this book. The Persian word girth is 
pronounced in India girah. 
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3. The Butdhi (a coat with lining) requires six yards and four ^irihs 
for the outside, six yards lining, iomgMm for the binding, mn^ girihs for 
the border. The price of making one varies from one to three rupees. 
One mingal of silk is required. 

4. The Shdh-ajlda (or the royal stitch coat) is also called Skast-lchatt 
(or sixty rows), as it has sixty ornamental stitches per girih. It has gener- 
ally a double lining, and is sometimes wadded and quilted. The cost of 
making is two rupees per yard. 

5. The SUzam requires a quarter of a ser of cotton and two ddms of 
silk. If sewed with ba khy a ^ stitches, the price of making one is eight 
rupees ; one with ajlda stitches costs four rupees. 

6. The Qalaml requires f s. cotton, and one dam silk. Cost of making, 
two rupees. 

7. The Qabd, which is at present generally called jdma-yi pumba-ddr^ 
is a wadded coat. It requires 1 s, of cotton, and 2 m. silk. Price, one 
rupee to a quarter rupee. 

8. The Oadar is a coat wider and longer than the qabd, and contains 
more wadding. In Hindustan it takes the place of a fur-coat. It requires 
seven gaz of stuff, six yards of lining, four girths binding, nine for bordering, 
24 s. cotton, 3 m. silk. Price, from one-half to one and one-half rupees. 

9. The Farjt has no binding, and is open in front. Some put buttons 
to it. It is worn over the jama (coat), and requires 5 gaz 12 girth stuff ; 
5 gaz 5 girih lining ; 14 girth bordering ; 1 s. cotton ; 1 m. silk. Price, 
from a quarter to one rupee. 

10. The Fargul resembles the gdpanjt,^ but is more comfortable and 
becoming. It was brought from Europe,^ but everyone nowadays wears 
it. They make it of various stuffs. It requires 9 gaz girih stufiF, the 
same quantity of lining, 6 m. silk, 1 s. cotton. It is made both single and 
double. Price from J to 2 rupees, 

^ Bakhya^ in Hind, bakhiya, corresponds to what ladies call backslitching. Ajtda 
is the burionhole stitch. These, at least, are the meanings which baJ^ya and ajida 
now have. Buzant, a name which in the text is transferred to the coat, is a kind of 
embroidery, resembling our satin^atitch. It is used for working leaves and Bowers, 
etc., on stuffs, the leaves lying pretty loosely on the cloth ; hence we often find euzani 
work in rugs, small carpets, etc. The rugs themselves are also called auzani. A term 
sometimes used in dictionaries as a synonym for auzani is chikin ; but this is what 
we call white embroidery. 

• A coat used in rainy weather. Calcutta Chagat&i Dictionary. 

• The etymology of the word fargul is not known to me. The names of several 

articles of wear, nowadays current in India, are Portuguese ; as sdya, a petticoat ; 
fita, a ribbon. Among other Portuguese words, now common in Hindustani, are 
padri, clergyman ; girjd, a church. Port, igr^ja ; kobi, cabbage. Port. ; 

chikbi, a k^, Port, ehdm* 

Aba l-Fai^rs explanation {vide my text edition, p. 102, 1. 16) corrects Vullers IX, 
p. 66da. 
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1 1 . The Chakman ^ is made of broadcloth, or woollen stuff, or wax cloth. 
His Majesty has it made of DardH wax cloth, which is very light and 
pretty. The rain cannot go through it. It requires 6 gaz, stuff, 5 girih 
binding, and 2 in. silk. The price of making one of broadcloth is 2 jB. ; 
of wool, II It; of wax cloth, | It 

12. The Shalivdr (drawers) is made of all kinds of stuff, single and 
double, and wadded. It requires 3 gaz 11 girth cloth, 6 girih for the 
hem through which the string runs, 3 gaz 5 girih lining, 1^ m. silk, 
I s. cotton. Price, from J to ^ rupee. 

There are various kinds of each of these garments. It would take me 
too long to describe the chiras,fawtas, and dupatlaSy^ or the costly dresses 
worn at feasts or presented to the grandees of the present time. Every 
season, there are made one thousand complete suits for the imperial 
wardrobe, and one hundred and twenty, made up in twelve bundles, are 
always kept in readiness. From his indifference to everything that is 
worldly, His Majesty prefers and wears woollen^ stuffs, especially shawls ; 
and I must mention, as a most ’curious sign of auspiciousness, that his 
Majesty’s clothes becomingly fit every one, whether he be tall or short, a 
fact which has hitherto puzzled many. 

His Majesty has changed the names of several garments, and invented 
new and pleasing terms. ^ Instead oi jama (coat), he says sarhgdtt 
covering the whole body ; for izdr (drawers), he says ydr-jnrdhan (the 
companion of the coat) ; for ntmlana (a jacket), tanzeh ; for faufa^ patgat ; 
for burqa*" (a veil), chitragupita ; for kuldh (a cap), sobhd ; for muy-hdf 
(a hair ribbon), kesghan ; for patkd (a cloth for the loins), kalzeh ; for 
shdl (shawl), parmnarm ; for . . parmgarm ; lor kapardhury a Tibetan 
stuff, kapurnur ; for pdy-afzdr (shoes), charndharn ; and similarly for 
other names. 


^ Aa this word is not given in any dictionary, the vowels are doubtful. So is 
Vuller’s form chaspdn. 

* Stuffs of different shapes used for making turbans. 

* In allusion to the practice of Sufis, who only wear garments made of wool 
(suf). Abu ’1-Fa?l often tries to represent Akbar as a of so high a degree as to 
be able to work miracles, and he states below that it was hia intention to write a 
book on Akbar'a miracles. The charge of fulsomeness in praise has often been 
brought against Abu ’1-Fazl, though it would more appropriately lie against Faysfi, 
who — like the poets of imperial Rome — represents the emperor as God, as may be 
seen in the poetical extracts of the second book. But the. praises of the two brothers 
throw a peculiar light on Akbar*s character, who received the most immoderate 
encomiums with self-complacency. 

* The following passage is remarkable, as it shows Akbar’ s predilection for Hindi 
terms. 

* The MSS. have an unintelligible word. The Banfiras MS. has pardak Wir&ng, 
or European Pardak (?), 
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32 . 

ON SHAWLS, STUFFS, ETC. 

His Majesty improved this department in four ways. The improve- 
ment is visible, first, in the shawls, which are made of the wool of an 
animal of that name ; its natural colours are black, white, and red, but 
chiefly black. Sometimes the colour is a pure white. This kind of shawl 
is unrivalled for its lightness, warmth, and softness. People generally 
wear it without altering its natural colour ; his Majesty has had it dyed. 
It is curious that it will not take a red dye. Secondly, in the Safid Alchas^ 
also called farMdrs, in their natural colours. The wool is either white or 
black. These stuffs may be had in three colours, white, black, or mixed. 
The first or white kind, was formerly dyed in three ways; his Majesty 
has given the order to dye it in various ways. Thirdly, in stuffs as 
Zardozi,^ Kalabalun, Kashlda, QalghaH, Bandhnun, Ckhmt, Alcka, 
Purzddr, to which his Majesty pays much attention. Fourthly, an 
improvement was made in the width of all stuffs ; his Majesty had the 
pieces made large enough to yield the making of a full dress. 

The garments stored in the Imperial wardrobe are arranged according 
to the days, months, and years, of their entries, and according to their 
colour, price, and weight. Such an arrangement is nowadays called 
mid, a set. The clerks fix accordingly the degree of every article of wear, 
which they write on a strip of cloth, and tack it to the end of the pieces. 
Whatever pieces of the same kind arrive for the imperial wardrobe on the 
Urmuzd day (first day) of the month of Far warden, provided they be of a 
good quality, have a higher rank assigned to them than pieces arriving on 
other days ; and if pieces are equal in value, their precedence or other- 
wise, is determined by the character ^ of the day of their entry ; and if 
pieces are equal as far as the character of the day is concerned, they put 
the lighter stuff higher in rank ; and if pieces have the same weight, they 
arrange them according to their colour. The following is the order of 
colours : tm, safldalcha, ruby-coloured, golden, orange, brass-coloured, 
crimson, grass green, cotton-flower coloured, sandalwood-coloured, 
almond-coloured, purple, grape-coloured, mauve like the colour of some 
parrots, honey-coloured, brownish lilac, coloured like the Raianmanjani 

1 Alcha, or Alacha, kind of corded {mu^aUat) stuff. Tathi&f^^meir^cotd^. 

* Zardozt, Kaldbatun (Forbes, Jcalabattun), Kashtda, Oalahai, are stuffs with 
gold and silk threads ; SdndhnUn, are stuffs dyed differently in different parts of 
th^ieoe ; ChhiiU is our chintz, which is derived from Chhint, Purzdar are all kinds 
of outside of which is plush-like. 

r like the Parsees, believed in lucky and unlucky days. The arrangement 

of the stores of clothing must strike the reader as most unpractical. Similar arrange- 
ments, equally curious,, will be found in the following Perhaps they indicate 

a progress, as they show that some order at least was kept. 
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flower, coloured like the Kdsm flower, apple-coloured, hay-coloured, 
pistachio, . . bhojpatra coloured, pink, light blue, coloured like the 
galghah flower, water-coloured, oil-coloured, brown red, emerald, bluish 
like China-ware, violet, bright pink, mangoe coloured, musk-coloured, 
coloured like the FdkMa,^ 

In former times shawls were often brought from Kashmir. People 
folded them up in four folds, and wore them for a very long time. Nowa- 
days they are generally worn without folds, and merely thrown over the 
shoulder. His Majesty has commenced to wear them double, which looks 
very well. 

His Majesty encourages, in every possible way, the manufacture of 
shawls in Kashmir. In Labor also there are more than a thousand work- 
shops. A kind of shawl, called mdydn, is chiefly woven there ; it consists 
of silk and wool mixed. Both are used for ckiras (turbans), fotas (loin 
bands), etc. 

I subjoin the following tabular particulars. 


A. Gold stuffs. 


Brocaded velvet, from Yazd^^ per piece 


. 15 to 150 if. 

Do. from Europe, do. . 


10 to 70 M. 

Do, from Gujrdt, do. ..... 


10 to 50 M. 

Do. from Kdshdn, do. ..... 


10 to 40 M. 

Do. from Hirdtf do. ..... 



Do. from Ldhor, do. ..... 


10 to 40 M. 

Do. from (?), do. .... 


3 to 70 M. 

Mutgkbaq, do.^ ...... 


2 to 70 M. 

Mtlaky do. ...... 


3 to 70 V. 

Brocade, from Gujrat, do. . 


4 to 60 M. 

Tds ^-Brocade, from do. do. ... 


1 to 35 M. 

' The text contains two doubtful words. The next word bhojpatra is the bark of 


a tree used for making huqqa tubes. 

[* F&kkta is the Common Ring-dove of India, the Turtur rUoria of Jerdon. — P.] 

* Yazd is the principal city in the south of the Persian province of Kdiuras&n. 
Kdshdn lies in Irdq-i fiAjami, north of Isfahan. “ The asses of Khasan are wiser 
4han the men of Isfahan," which latter town is for Persia what Boeotia is for Ancient 
Greece, or the Bretagne for France, of the kingdom of Fife for Scotland, or the town 
of Schilda for Germany, or Bih&r for Itidia — the home of fools. Daring the time of 
Mognls, the Sayyida oi Barhah enjoyed a similar notoriety. 

* MtUabbaq, a kind of cloth, chiefly brought from Khallukh, and Mtlak from 
Ffaushdd in Turkestan. Ghiyds^ l-lughat. 

^ Td$ means generally brocade ; Ddrdtbdf is a kind of brocaded silk ; Muqayyash 
is silk with stripes of silver — the OkiydB says that Muqayyaah comes from the 
Hind, keeh, hair to which the si lver> stripes are compared, and that it is an Arabicized 
form of the Hindi word as qaranfuh a clove, for the Hind, karnphul ; itri/al, a kind 
of medicine for trljphal, as it consists of three fruits, etc. Muahajjar is a kind of silk 
with leaves and branches woven in it ; J)ebd is coloured silk ; J^drd, moir^e antique ; 
^azz is jfZosel^e-silk. For tafaila (vide Freytag III, p. 363), we also find tafaila. 
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Dar$^i-b&f, from Gujrat . . . ' . 

• 

. 

2 to 60 M. 

MitqayyasK do. 



1 to 20 M, 

Shirwdm Brocade, do. , . • . 



6 to 17 

Mushajjatf from Europe, per yard 



1 to 4 M. 

Dfha silkj do. do. ..... 



1 to 4 M. 

Do., from Yazd^ do. . 



1 to li Jlf. 

Kkdrd^ do. 



5 .B. to 2 M. 

Satin, from Chinese Tartary . • . • 




Nawdr^ from do. ..... 




Khazz silk ..... 




Tafslla (a stuff from Mecca) 


from 15 to 20 

KurtaJiwdr, from Gujrat . . ... 


. 

1 to 20 M. 

Mindtl ....... 


» 

1 to 14 M. 

CAira (for turbans) . . . 


. 

^ to 8 M* 

Dupattd, do. . . . .... 


. 

9 to % It. 

Foim (loin bands) ..... 


. 

i to 12 M. 

Counterpanes ...... 


• 

1 to 20 M* 

^ The Text do^ not give the prioee. 



B. SUkSy etc., plain. 

Velvet from Europe, per yard 



1 to 4 

Do. from Kashan, per piece 



2 U> 1 M. 

Do. from Yazd, do. ..... 



2 to 4 

Do. from Mashhad, do. .... 



2 to 4 

Do. from Hirat, do. ..... 



li to 3 

Do. KJiafl, do. . 



2 to 4 

Do. from Labor, do. . 



2 to 4 

Do. from Gujrat, per yard .... 



1 to 2 B. 

i PmabU,'^ do. . 



1 to 1^ B. 

Tdja-bdf, per piece ..... 



2 to 30 Af, 

Ddrd^l-bdf, do. ...... 



2 to 30 M. 

Mutqbbaq, do. . . . 



1 to 30 M. 

SAirufdm, do. ...... 



1| to 10 M. 

MHak, do 



1 to 7 Af. 

from Kabul and Persia, do. . 



1 to 5 Af ► 

Taiodr (?), do 



2 jB. to 2 M * 

l[kiin {*), do 



4 to 10 B. 

Mushajjar, from Etupope, per yard 



2 jR. to 1 Af . 

Do. from Yaxd, per piece . , . 


• 

1 to 2 Af. 

^ k kind of TOlret. 
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Satin, from Europe, per yard 



. 2 12. to 1 M. 

Satin, from Hirat, per piece 



. 5 R. to 2 M. 

Khdrd. per yard .... 



. 1 12. to 6 .B. 

Sihrang,^ per piece . . 



1 to 3 M. 

Qutm,^ do. ..... 



. lijR.to 2 M. 

Kaidn,^ from Europe, per yard 



. ' 4 to 1 .R. 

Tdfta,* do. ..... 



i to 2 12. 

Anbart, do. ..... 



. 4 tl. to i 12. 

Ddrd^li do. ..... 



. i R. to 2 R. 

Sittpur% per piece .... 



. 6 12. to 2 iH. 

Qahdband, do. ..... 



. 6 R. to 2 M. 

'fat bandpuri, do. .... 



. 2 12. to M. 

Ldh, per yard ..... 



1 to a R. 

M isrl, per pie^c ..... 



^ to 1 M. 

Sdr, per yard . . , 



• tV to -J 

fassar,^ per piece .... 



^ to 2 R. 

Plain Kiirtaimr Satin, per yard 



1 to 1 R. 

Kapurnur, formerly called Kapurdhur, do. 



1 to 1 R. 

Alcha, do. ..... 



J to 2 R. 

Tafiila, per piece .... 



7 to 12 R. 

C. Cotton cloths. 



Klidm, per piece .... 



. 3 R. to 15 M. 

ChaiUdr, do. . 



. 2 12. to 9 M. 

Malmaly do. ..... 



4 12. 

Tansxikh, do, . 



. 4 12. to 5 M. 

Siri Sdf, do. ..... 



. 2 R. to 5 M. 

Gangdjal, do. . 



. t R. to 5 M. 

BJnraun, do. ..... 



. 4 12. to 4 3/. 

Sahan, do. ..... 



1 to 3 M. 

Jhona, do. 



. 1 12. to 13/. 

Atdn, do. ...... 



. 2| R. to 1 3/. 

Asdwali, do. . 



1 to 5 Af. 

Bdfia, do. . , . . 



. R. to 5 M. 

Mahmudly do. . 



i to 3 3/. 


^ (’hanging silk. 

* A stuff made of silk and wool. 

® Generally translateil by linen. All dictionaries agree that it is exceedingly 
thin, so much so that it tears when the moon shines on it ; it is Muslin. 

* Proper } xroren ; hence taffeta. 

* Nowadays chiefly made in Berhampor© and Patna ; vutgo, teasa. 
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PmwMdtya, per piece 



1 to 3 Jf . 

Jhola, io, . . . • . 



i to 2i itf . 

Soiw, per piece .... 



. 3 fi. to 2 M . 

Dorim, per piece 



. 6 fi. to 2 M. 

Bahadur Shdht, do. 



. 6 to 2 M. 

Garba Suti, do. 



li to 2 M. 

Shela, from the Dakhin, do. 



^ to 2 Af. 

Mihrkul, do. ... . 



. 3 ft. to 2 M. 

Mindil, do. .... 



J to 2 M. 

Sarband, do. , 



J to 2 Jf. 

DupaMa^ do, .... 



. 1 ft. to 1 Jf. 

Katdncha, do. .... 



. 1 ft. to 1 Jf . 

FotUy do. ..... 



1 to 6 ft. 

Goahpech^ do. .... 



1 to 2 ft. 

Chhmt, per yard 



. 2 f . to 1ft. 

Gazina, per piece 



i to IJ ft. 

Sildhati. per yard 


• 

2 to 4 f. 

D, Woollen stuffs. 



Scarlet Broadcloth, from Turkey, Europe,^ and Portugal, 

per yard .... 

. 


. 2J ft. to 4 Jf. 

Do., from Nagor and Labor, per piece 



. 2 ft. to 1 Jf . 

Suf-i murabbaf;, do. 



4 to 15 Jf. 

A^uf-i . . do. 



. 3 ft. to 11 Jf. 

Parmnarm, do. .... 



. 2 ft. to 20 Jf . 

Chira-yi-Parmnarm, do. 



. 2 ft. to 25 Jf . 

Fofa, do. . 



1 to 3 Jf. 

Jdmatvdr-i Parmnarm, do. 



1 to 4 Jf . 

Qoshpech, do. .... 



. 1 1 ft. to 1 1 M. 

Sarpech, do. ... . 



. i to 4 Jf. 

Aghri, do. .... 



. 7 ft. to 2i Jf. 


^ The articles imported from Europe were chiefly broadcloth ; musical instru- 
merfts, as trumpets ; pictures ; curiosities (vide Badaoni II, p. 290, 1. 2 from below ; 
p. 338, 1. 7) and, since 1000, tobacco. Of the names of cloths mentioned by Abii 
M-Ea?! several are no longer known, as native weavers cannot compete with the 
English Longcloth and the cheap European Muslins, Alpacas. Chintzes, and Mohairs, 
which are nowadays in common use with the natives all over the East. At the time 
of the Moguls, and before, the use of woollen stuffs and, for the poorer classes, 
blankets, was much more general than now. Even the light caps generally worn by 
Muhammadans in this country, called in Hind, fopi, and in Persian ta^ftfa (vide 
Bah&rd <;Ajam) are mostly imported from England.. I am not aware that the soldiers 
of the armies of the Moguls were uniformly dressed, though it appears that the 
oommanders of the contingents at least looked to uniformity in the caps and turbans. 

* The MSS. have an unintelligible word. 


O' O' ft* ftj -e ^ ^ ^ 
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Parmgarmy per piece , . . • . . , 3 i2. to 2^ 

Kolas, do. jR. to 10 M, 

Phnkf do. • . . . . . , . . 2J to 15 JB, 

Durman, do. . . . . . . . . 2 to 4 M, 

Patu, do. . . . . . . . . 1 to 10 jB. 

Rewkar, do. . . , . . . . . 2 /?. to 1 Af. 

Mi^rl, do. . . . . . . . . 5 to 50 JB. 

Burd-i Yamanty do. . . . . . . . 5 to 35 i?. 

Mdnjt (?) namad, do. . . . . . . 2 to 1 

Kanpak (?) namad, do. . . . . . . ^2 -K. to 1 M* 

Takycd namad, from Kabul and Persia . . . ♦ 

Do., country made, do. . . . . . . 1| to 5 jR. 

Lo% do 14 d. to 4 jR. 

Blankets, do . . . . . 10 d. to 2 iB. 

Kashmirian Caps, do. . . . . . . 2 d. to 1 JR. 


* Tho price is not given in the text. 

A'’%n 33. 

ON THE NATURE OF COLOURS. 

White and black are believed to be the origin of all colours. They 
are looked upon as extremes, and as the comx)onent parts of the other 
colours. Thus white when mixed in large proportions with an impure 
black, will yield yellow ; and white and black, in equal proportions, will 
give red. White mixed with a large quantity of black, will give a bluish 
green. Other colours may be formed by compounding these. Besides, 
it must be borne in mind that cold makes a juicy white body, and a dry 
body black ; and heat renders that which is fresh black, and white that 
which is dry. These two powers (heat and cold) produce, each in its place, 
a change in the colour of a body, because bodies are both qdbil, i.e. capable 
of being acted upon, and muqta:^, i.e. subject to the influence of the 
heavenly bodies (chiefly the sun), the active origin of heat. 

34. 

THE ARTS OF WRITING AND PAINTING. 

What we call /arm leads us to recognize a body ; the body itself leads 
U8 to what we call a notion, an idea. Thus, on seeing the form of a letter, 
we recc^nize the letter, or a word, and this again will lead us to some idea. 
Similarly in the case of what people term a pictu/re. But though it is true 



that paintera, eepecially those of Europe, succeed iu drawing figures 
ei:pre86ive of the oonceptiouB which the artist has of any of the mental 
states,^ BO much so, that people may mistake a picture for a reality : yet 
pictures are much inferior to the written letter, inasmuch as the letter may 
embody the wisdom of bygone ages, and become a means to inteUectual 
progress. 

I shall first say something a'bout the art of writing, as it is the more 
important of the two arts. His Majesty pays much attention to both, and 
is an excellent judge of form and thought. And indeed, in the eyes of the 
friends of true beauty, a letter is the source from which the light confined 
within it beams forth ; and, in the opinion of the far-sighted, it is the 
world-reflecting cup ^ in the abstract. The letter, a magical power, is 
spiritual geometry emanating from tlic pen of invention ; a heavenly 
writ from the hand of fate ; it contains the secret word, and is the tongue 
of the hand. The spoken word goes to the hearts of such as are present 
to hear it ; the letter gives wisdom to those that are near and far. If it 
was not for the letter, the spoken word would soon die, and no keepsake 
would be left us of those that are gone by. Superficial observers see in 
the letter a sooty figure ; but the deepsighted a lamp of wisdom. The 
written letter looks black, notmthstanding the thousand rays within it ; 
or, it is a light with a mole on it that wards off the evil eye.^ A letter is the 
portrait painter of wisdom ; a rough sketch from the realm of Ideas ; a 
dark night ushering iu day ; a black cloud pregnant with knowledge ; the 
wand for the treasures of insight ; speaking, though dumb ; stationary, 
and yet traveUing ; stretched on the sheet, and yet soaring upwards. 

When a ray of God's knowledge falls on man’s soul, it is carried by the 
mind to the realm of thought, which is the intermediate station between 
that which is conscious of indmdual existence (mujarTod) and that which 
is material (mdddl) . The result ^ is a concrete thing mixed with the absolute, 
or an absolute thing mixed with that which is concrete. This compound 
steps forward on man’s tongue, and enters, with the assistance of the 
conveying air, into the windows of the ears of others. It then drops the 


^ Khilqi (from khilgat) referring to states of mind natural to us, as benevolence, 
wrath, etc. These, AbU VFa^l says, a painter may succeed in representing ; but 
the power of writing is greater. 

* The fabulous cup of King Jamahod, which revealed the secrets of the seven 
heavens. 

’ Human beauty is imperfect unless aecompanied by a mole. For the mole on 
the cheek of his sweetheart, H&fl$ would make a present of Samarqand and Bd|^&r£. 
Other poets rejoice to see at least one blaok spot on the beautiful face of the beloved 
who. without such an amulet, would be subject to the influence of the evU eye. 

^ The spoken word, the idea expressed by a sound. 
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burden of its ooncrete component, and returns, as a single ray, to its old 
place, the realm of thought. But the heavenly traveller occasionally 
gives his course a different direction by means of man’s fingers, and having 
passed along the continent of the pen and crossed the ocean of the ink, 
alights on the pleasant expanse of the page, and returns through the eye 
of the reader to its wonted habitation. 

As the letter is a representation of an articulate sound, I think it 
necessary to give some information regarding the latter. 

The sound of a letter is a mode of existence depending on the nature of 
the air. By qara^ we mean the striking together of two hard substances ; 
and by qakiS, the separation of the same. In both cases the intermediate 
air, like a wave, is set in motion ; and thus the state is produced which we 
call sound. Some philosophers take sound to be the secondary effect, and 
define it as the air set in motion ; but others look upon it as the primary 
effect, i.e. they define sound to be the very qara^, or the qcda^, of any hard 
substances. Sound may be accompanied by modifying circumstances ; 
it may be a piano, deep, nasal, or guttural, as when the throat is affected 
by a cold. Again, from the nature of the organ with which man utters a 
sound, and the manner in which the particles of the air are divided, another 
modifying circumstance may arise, as when two pianos, two deep, two 
nasal, or two guttural sounds separate from each other. Some, as Abu 
^Aii Sina, call this modifying element {^driz) the sound of the letter ; 
others define it as the original state of the sound thus modified (ma^ruz ) ; 
but the far-sighted define an articulate sound as the union of the niodifying 
element and the original state modified. This is evidently the correct 
view. 

There are fifty-two articulate sounds in Hindi, so and so many^ in 
Greek, and eighteen in Persian. In Arabic there are twenty-eight letters 
represented by eighteen signs, or by only fifteen when we count the joined 
letters, and if we take the Hamzah as one with the alif. The reason for 
writing an alif and a Idm (^ ) separately as the end of the single letters * 
the Arabic alphabet is merely to give an example of a sdkin letter, which 
must necessarily be joined to another letter ; and the reason why the 
letter lam is preferred ® as an example is because the letter lam is the 


^ Abu ’l-Fa?l has forgotten to put in the number. He counts eighteen letters, or 
rather signs, in Persian, because and have the same fundamental sign. 

• Or rather, the alif was preferred to ttie wdw or yd, because these two letters 
may be either s&kin or mutaharrik. But the custom has become established to call 
the alif, when mutahazrik, hamzah ; and to call the alif, when :f&kin, merely alif. 
qAbdulu>&st, of Hdnsah, in his excellent Persian Grammar, entitled Biadla-yi Abdul- 
vdsf, which is read all over India, says that the Idm- alif has the meaning of not. 



middle letter of the word aZit/, and the letter alif the middle letter of the 
word Idm, 

The vowehsigns did not exist in ancient times, instead of which letters 
were dotted with a different kind of ink ; thus a red dot placed over a letter 
expressed that the letter was followed by an a ; a red dot in front of the 
letter signified a u ; and a red dot below a letter an i. It was Khalil ibn-i 
Ahmad, ^ the famous inventor of the Metrical Art of the Arabians, who 
fixed the forms of the vowel-signs as they are now in use. 

The beauty of a letter and its proportions depend in uch on personal 
taste ; hence it is that nearly every people has sf separate alphabet. Thus 
we find an Indian, Syriac, Greek, Hebrew, Coptic, Mat^qaTi, Kufl, Ka^shmtrx, 
Abyssinian, Rayhanl, Arabic, Persian, Himyaritic, Berbery, Andalusian, 
Rahdn% and several other ancient systems of writing. The invention of 
the Hebrew characters is traced in some poems to Adam-i Hafthazarl ; 
but some mention Idris ® as the inventor. Others, however, say that Idris 
perfected the Ma<;qall character. According to several statements, the 
Kufic character was derived by the Khalifah qAli from the Maf^qaU. 

The difference in the form of a letter in the several systems, lies 
in the proportion of straight and round strokes ; thus the Kufic character 
consists of one-sixth curvature and five-sixths straight lines ; the 
Ma<iqari has no curved lines at all ; hence the inscriptions which are 
found on ancient buildings are mostly in this character. 

In writing we have to remember that black and white look well, as 
these colours best prevent ambiguities in reading. 

In Iriiu and Tfirfin, India and Turkey, there are eight caligraphical 


i.e.. “ do not read this compound lam-alij, but pass over it, Avlirp you say th© 
Alphabet : look upon it as a mere example of a sakin letter.” 

The term harnzah, as used here in native schools, is carefully distinguished from the 
terms Shakl-i Harnzah and Markiz-i Jlamzah JS'hakl~i Hamzah is the small sign 
consisting of a semicircle, one extremity of which stands upon a straight line slightly 
slanting. Murkiz-i Hamzah is either of the letter.s alif, umw, or yd, but ehietly the 
latter, when accompanied by the Shakl-i Hamzah. Hamzah is a general term for 
either of the three letters alif, wav', yd, when accompanied by the Shakl-i Hamzah, 
In Europeaii grararnars, the chapter on the Hamzah is badly treated, because all 
explain the word Hamzah as the name of a sign. 

Another peculiarity of European grammars is this, that in arranging the letters 
of the alphabet, the wdw is placed after the he ; here in the East, the he i.s invariably 
put before the yd. 

^ He is said to have been born A.H. 100, and died at Basrah, A.H. 175 or 190. 
He wrote several works on the science which he had established, as also several 
books on the rhyme, lexicographical compdations, etc. 

® Adam is called Haft-hazarl, because the number of inhabitants on earth at 
his death had reached the number seven thonsami. A bettor explanation is given 
by Badaoni (II, p. 337, I. 10), who puts the creation of Adam seven thousand years 
before his time. Vide the first A^in of the Third Book, 

® Idris, or Enoch, 
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systems ^ current, of which each one is liked by some people. Six of them 
were derived in A.H. 310 by Ibn^i Mvqlah from t)iQ Ma^qaU and the 
Kufic characters, viz., the Tauqt^, Muhagqaq^ NasM, Rayhdn^ 

Riqd^, Some add the Ghubdr, and say that this seventh character had 
likewise been invented by him. The NasJ^ character is ascribed 'by many 
to Ydqvl^ a slave of the Khalifah Musta^sam Billah.® The §uls and the 
consist each of one-third * curved lines, and two-thirds straight lines ; 
the former (the mis) isjaU,^ whilst the latter (the n^kk) is khtifl. The 
Tauqi^ and Riqa^ consist of three-fourths curved lines and one-fourth 
straight lines ; the former is ialu the latter is kfiafi. The MuJ^qaq and 
RayMn contain three-fourths straight lines ; the former, as in the pre- 
ceding, is jaU, and the Rayhdn is kkafi. 

Among famous copyists I must mention ** All ibn-i Hilal, better known 
under the name of Ibn-i BawwSb ; ^ he wrote well the six characters. 
Yaqut brought them to perfection. Six of Yaqut's pupils are noticeable ; 
1. Shaykh Ahmad, so well known imder the name of Shaykh-zada-yi 
Suhrwardi ; 2. Argjiun of Kabul ; 3. Mawlana Yusuf Shah of Mash, had ; 
4. Mawlana Mubarik Shah, styled Zarnn-qalam (the golden pen ; 5. 
Haydar, called Gandahnauds (i.e., the writer of the j^aH) ; 6. Mir Yahya, 

^ It is remarkable that, in the whole ohapter, there is not the slightest allusion 
to the art of printing. Nor do Abu U-Fazl’s letters, where nearly the whole of this 
A^’in. is repeated, contain a reference to printed books. “ The first book printed in 
India was the Doctrina Chriatiana of Giovanni Qonsalvez, a lay brother of the order 
of the Jesuits, who, as far as I know, first cast Tamulic characters in the year 1577, 
After this appeared, in 1678, a book entitled Floa Sanctorum, which was followed (?) 
by the Tamulic Dictionary of Father Antonio de Proenza, printed in 1679, at Amba- 
lacate, on the coast of Malabar. From that Period the Danish Missionaries at 
Tranquebar have printed many works, a catalogue of which may be found in Alberti 
Fabricii Salutaria lux Fvangelii/^ Johnston^ a translation of Fra P, Da San Barto- 
lomeo's Voyage to the East Indies, p, 396. The Italian Original has the same years : 
1677, 1578, 1679. 

® He was the last caliph, and reigned from 1242 to 1268, when he was put to 
death by Hubigu, grandson of Chingiz Khan. {^Billdh is not in the text.-— P.] 

9 Hence, the name auU. or one-third. 

* Jail (i.e. clear) is a term used by copyists to express that letters are thick, and 
written with a pen full of ink. Ohiaa. — Kkafi (hidden) is the opposite, 

® Ibn Muqlah, Ibn Bawwdb, and YdqiU are the three oldest caligrapbists men- 
tioned in various histories. The following notes are chiefly extracted from Bakhatwar 
Khan’s Mtr-dtul ^Alam : — » 

^ Ibn Muqlah, or according to his full name, Abu ^A\i Muhammad ibn-i (;Ali ibn-i 
Hasan ibn-i Muqlah, was the vizier of the i^allfahs Muqtadir billah, Alq&hir billah, 
and ArRilzi billah, who reigned from A.D. 907 to 940. The last, out oft Ibn-i Muqlah’s 
right hand. He died in prison, A.H, 327, or A.D. 938-9. 

Ibn-i Bawwab, or Abfi ’I- Hasan <jAU ibn i Hilal. lived under the twenty- fifth 
Khalifah. Alq&dir billah (A.D. 992-1030), the contemporary of Mahmud of Gbaznl, 
and died A.H. 416, or A.D. 1026. 

Yaqut, or Shavldi Jam&D ’d-Din, was born at Baghd&d, and was the Librarian 
of Mustai^i^am billah. the thirty-seventh and last ]^alifah, who imprisoned him 
some time on account of his ShKah tendencies. He survived the general slaughter 
(1268) of Halagti and died, at the age of one hundred and twenty, A.H. 697, 

or A.D. 1297, during the reign of Halagu's great grandson. 



The following caligraphists are likewise well-known : Siifi Nasr® *Ilah, 
also called Sadr-i ‘^Iraqi; Arqiln; ^Abd“ ^Uah; Kiiwaja *^Abd“ ’Uah-i 
Sayrafi ; Mubanimad ; Mawlana ^Abd“ llah-i Ashpaz ; Mawlana 
Mubi of Shiraz; Mu<;iii“ ’d-Din-i Tanurl ; Shams'* ’d-Din-i !l^ata*i; ‘^Abd® 
'r-Rahim-i Khalul! (i) : ^Abd“ '1-Hayy; Mawlana Ja*^far^ of Tabriz; 
Mawlana Shah of Mash, had; Mawlana Ma^ruf ^ of Bagdad; Mawlana 
Shams'* "d-Din Bayasanjg^iur ; Mu^^In" ’d-Din of Farah; *^Abd“ ’1-Haqq of 
Sabzwar ; Maulana Ni^mat" ’llah-i Bavvw^b ; KhwajagI Mumin-i 
Marwarid, the inventor of variegated papers and sands for strewing 
on the paper : Sultan Ibrahim, son of Mirza Shahrukh ; Mawlana 
Muhammad Hakim Hafiz ; Mawlana Mahmud Siya,ilsh ; Mawlana 
Jamal'* ’d-Din Husayn ; Mawlana Pir Muhammad ; Mawlana FazD 
T-Haqq of Qazwin.^ 

A seventh kind of writing is called Ta^liq, which has been derived from 
the Riqd^ and the Tawqi^. It contains very few straight lines, and was 
brought to perfection by Khw^ja Taj-i Salmani/ who also wrote weU the 
other six characters. Some say that he was the inventor. 

Of modern caligraphists I may mention: Mawlana ^Abd" ’i-Ilayy, the 
Private Secretary ^ of SuIfAn Abu Sa^id Mirza, who wrote Ta^llq well ; 
Mawlana Darwish; ® Amir Mansur ; Mawlana Ibrahim of Astarabad ; 
lOiwaja Ij^itiyar ; ^ Miinshi Jamal “ ’d-Din ; Muhammad of Qazwin ; 
Mawlana Idris ; Khwaj a Muhammad Husayn Munshi ; and Ashraf Khan,® 

* He lived in the beginning of the fifteenth century, at the time of Mirza ShahralA 
(1404-47). 

® A contemporary and rival of the great poet Salman of Sawah (died 709). The 
name Mci^ruJ appearis to have been common in Baghdad since the times of the famous 
saint 3ia<?ra/ of Kar^ (a part of Baghdad). 

* Til© Maktubat and the Mir^at "also mention Mulla .\ba Bakr, and Shavkh 
Mabrniid. 

* According to the MaktCibat and several MSf?., Sulaymani. 

® In the original text, p. 114, 1. 5, by mistake, Mawlana <rAbdM ’l-llayy and the 
Munshi of BultAn Abu Sa^id. 

® Mawlana Darwish Muhammad was a friend of the famous AmirQAli Sher, the 
vizier of Sultan Husayn Mirza, king of Khurasan (A.D. 1470 to 1505), and the 
patron of the poet Ja mi. Mawlana Darwish entered 4|ifcerwards the service of Shah 
.Tunayd’i Safawi, king of Persia (A.D. 1499 to lv525). A biography of the Mawlana 
may be found in the Ma*‘dmr-i llakimi, p. 751. 

Khwdja Ikhtiyar, the contemporary and successful rival of the preceding 
caligraphist. He was Private Secretary to Sultan Husayn Mirza. 

® This is the title of Muhammad Aj?ghar, a Sayyid from Mashhad — or according 
to the Tabaqat'i Akbarl, from <;Arabshahi. Ho served Humayun as Mir Munshi, 
Mir <1 Arxi, and Mir Mali. He accompanied Tardi Beg on hia flight from Dihli, was 
imprisoned by Bayram, and had to go to Mecca. Ho rejoined Akbar in A.H. 968, 
when Bayram had just fallen in disgrace, received in the following ytmr the title of 
Ashraf Khan, and served under Mun<Hm Khan in Bengal. He died in the tenth 
year of Aitbar’s reign, A.H. 073, In Abu T-Kazl's list of grandees, in the second book, 
Ashraf Khan is quoted as a commander of two thousand. Bada.oni mentions him 
among the eontemporaneoua poets. Abu ’J-Muznffar, Ashraf Klian’s son, was, A.D* 
1696, a commander of five hundred. 
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the Private Secretary of his Majesty, who improved the Ta^Uq very 
much. 

The eighth character which I have to meution is the Nasta^Ug ; it 
consists entirely of round lines. They say that Mir ^Ali of Tabriz, a 
contemporary of Timur, derived it from the Nc^kh and the Ta^Uq ; but 
this can scarcely be correct because there exist books in the NasiaHlq 
character written before Timur’s time. Of Mir All’s pupils, I may 
mention two:^ Maw'lana Ja*»far of Tabriz, and Mawlana Azhar ; and of 
other caligraphists in Ta^llq, Mawlana Muhammad of Awbah (near Hirat), 
an excellent writer ; Mawlana Bari of Hirat ; and Mawlana Sultan ‘^All* of 
Mash, had, who surpasses them all. He imitated the writing of Mawlana 
Aahar, though he did not learn from him personally. Six of his pupils 
are well known : SultAn Muhammad-i Khandan ; ® Sultan Muhammad 
Nur ; Mawlana ^Ala**® ’d-Din* of Hirat; Mawlana Zayn" ’d-Din (of 
Nishapur) ; Mawlana ‘^Abdi of Nishapur ; Muhammad Qasim Shadi Shah, 
each of whom possessed some distinguishing qualities. 

Besides these, there are a great number of other good caligraphists,. 
who are famous for their skill in Nasta^Bq; as Mawlana Sultan ^Ali, of 
Qayin ; * Mawlana Sultan ^Ali of Mashhad ; * Mawlana HijranI ; ^ and 
after them the illustrious Mawlana Mir *?Ali,* the pupil, as it appears, of 
Mawltoa Zayn'^ ’d>Din. He brought his art to perfection by imitating, 
the writing of Sultan ‘^All of Mash, had. The new^ method, which ho 
established, is a proof of his genius ; he has left many masterpieces. Some 
one asked him once what the difference was between his writing and that 
of the Mawlana. He said, “ I also have brought writing to perfection ; 
but yet, his method has a peculiar charm.” 


’ The Mir^dt mentions a third immediate pupil of Mir ^lAli Mawldnd Khwaja 
Muhammad, and relates that he put Mir All's name to his own writings, without 
givinp; offence to his master. 

® He also was a friend of Amir All Sher, and died A.H. 910, during the reign, of 
Sultan Husayn Mirza, mentiorTed in the fourth note. 

^ He was called Randan, as he was always happy. He was a friend of Amir 
<; -Vli Sher. and died A.H. 915. 

^ In the MaktOhnt <iAid^ 'd-D\n Muhammad of Hirat. 

* He was the instructor of Sultan Husayn Mirza's children, and died A.H. 914. 
Qayin is a Persian town. S.E. of Khurasan, near the frontier of Afglianistan. It is 
spelt Ghayan on our maps. 

* According to the Maktiibdt, Mawl&nS. Sultan ^A\i sher of Mashhad, which is 
evidently the correct reading. 

’ A poet and friend of Amir <1 All Sher. He died A.H. 921. 

® Mawlana Mir <JAli, a Sayyid of Hirat, died A.H. 924. As a poet be is often 
mentioned together with Mir Ahmad, son of Mir J^usraw of Dihli, and Bayram KhSn, 
Akbar's Khankhanan, as a master of Da^l poetry. Da^l, or entering, is the skilful 
use which a poet makes of verses, or parts of verses, of another poet. 
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la conolufiioa,! maymentAon ; ShahMaJjmud ^of Nishap^; Ma^miiid 
la^i^q ; Shams® ^4'®^ Kirman; Mawlana Jamshed, the riddle- writer ; 
Sultan Husayn of Khujand ; Mawl^a ^Ayshi ; Qbiyas® ’d-Din, the gilder ; 
Mawlina ^Abd® ^-S^mad; Mawlana Malik; Mawlana *^Abd® ’l-Karim ; 
Mawlana ^Abd® *r-Eah!m of KhwaruEm ; Mawlana Shaykh Mul^mznad ; 
Mawlana Shah Mahmnd-i Zarrinqalam {or gold pen) ; Mawlanh Muham- 
mad Husayn* of Tabris ; Mawlana Ilasau ^AlT of Mash, had ; Mir Mu*^kz 
of Kashan ; Mirza Ibrahim of Isfahan ; and several others who have 
devoted their lives to the improvement of the art. 

His Majesty shows much regard to the art, and takes a great interest 
in the different systems of writing ; hence the large number of skilful 
caligraphists. Nasta^Uq has especially received a new impetus. The artist 
who, in the shadow of the throne of his Majesty, has become a master of 
caligraphy, is Muliammad 9usayn ® of Kashmir. He has been honoured 
with the title of Zarrmqalum^ the gold pen. He surpassed his master 
Mawlana ^Abd® 1-^Aziz ; his maddat and dawdSr ^ show everywhere a 
proper proportion to each other, and art critics consider him equal to 
Mulla Mir ^Ali. Of other renowned caligraphists of the present age, I must 
mention Mawlana Baqir, the son of the illustrious Mulla Mir SAli ; Muham- 
mad Amin of Mash, had ; Mir ^usayn-i Kulanki ; Mawlana ^Abd® 1-Hay ; 
Mawltaa Dawri ; * Mawlana ^Abd® 1- Rahim ; Mir ^AM® ’Uah ; Nizami of 
Qazwin ; ^Ali Chaman of Kashmir ; Nitr® ’Uah Qasim Arsalan. 

His Majesty’s library is divided into several parts ; some of the books 
are kept within, and some without, the Harem. Each part of the library 


’ According to the Maktub&t and the Shah Muhammad of Nishapur. 

Both mention another caligraphist. Mir Sayyid Ahmad of Mashhad. 

* He was tho teacher of the celebrated caligraphist <ilmdd, whose biography 
will be found in the Mir^At. Vide also the preface of Dr. Sprenger’s QuUsidn. 

» He died A.H. 1020. six years after Akbar's death. 

* By Maddat (extensions), caligraphists mean letters like <v, wi ; by dawaf’ir 
(curvatures), letters like 45 ,, 

Draw four horizontal lines at equal intervals ; call the spaces between them 
«, 6 , c, of which a is the highest. Every letter which fills the space b is called a 
shiisha ; as o, ix. The diacritical points are immaterial. Every lino above b 
is called a raarkaz ; every line below 6 , i.e., in c, a daman. Thus C consists of a 
skusha and a markaz : un of a shiisha and a ddman. The knob of a ^ ui, or 
is called kalla. Thus is a Madda, consisting of a kadla^ and a daman ; so also 
^ The u/ consists of a markaz and a daman. 

In Grammar the word markaz means the same as shiisha in caligraphy ; thus 
i, A, consist of a fnarkaz^ and a ahaid-i hamza. 

By i§ldlf^ caligraphists mean any additional ornamental strokes, or refilling a 
written letter with ink (Hind, stydki bharnd), or erasing (Hind, chhilnd), 

^ His name is Sult&u B&yizid ; he was born at Hir&t. Dawri is his poetical 
name. Vide Bad&onl^s list of poets (vol. iii of the Blbl. IndJca). Akbar bestowed 
on him the title of Kdff 6 “ H-Mulk^ the writer of the empire. His pupil was J^ltw&Ja 
Muhammad Husayn, an AhadI (vide Badaoni, ii, p. 394, where for JbrAhim, in the 
T&rli^, read iBar&him). 
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is subdivided, according to the value of the books and the estimation in 
which the sciences are held of which the books treat. Prose books, 
poetical works, Hindi, Persian, Greek, Kashmirian, Arabic,^ are all 
separately placed. In this order they are also inspected. Experienced 
people bring them daily and read them before His Majesty, who hears 
every book from the beginning to the end. At whatever page the readers 
daily stop, His Majesty makes with his own pen a sign, according to the 
number of the pages ; and rewards the readers with presents of cash, 
either in gold or silver, according to the number of leaves read out by 
them. Among books of renown, there are few that are not read in his 
Majesty’s assembly hall ; and there are no historical facts of the past ages, 
or CTiriosities of science, or interesting points of philosophy, with which 
His Majesty, a leader of impartial sages, is unacquainted. He does not 
get tired of hearing a book over again, but listens to the reading of it 
with more interest. The AMaq-i Nasirl, the Kimiya^yi Sa^adat, the 
Qabusnama, the works of Sharaf of Munayr {vide p. 50), the Gulistan, the 
il^adlqa of il^akim Sana^i, the Masnawi of Ma^nawC, the Jam-i Jam, the 
Bustan, the Shahmlma, the collected Masnawis of Shayl^ Nizami, the 
works of Khusraw and Mawlana Jami, the Diwans of KhaqanI, Anwari, 
and several works on History, are continually read out to His Majesty. 
Philologists are constantly engaged in translating Hindi, Greek, Arabic, 
and Persian books, into other languages. Thus a part of the Zichi-i Jadid-i 
Mirza^i (vide 3rd book, A*^m 1) was translated under the superintendence 
of Amir Fath“ ’llah of Shiraz (vide p. 34), and also the Kishnjoshi, the 
Gangadhar, the Mohesh Mahanand, from Hindi (Sanscrit) into Persian, 
according to the interpretation of the author of this book. The Maha- 
bharat which belongs to the ancient books of Hindustan has likewise been 
translated, from Hindi into Persian, under the superintendence of Naqib 
Khan,^ Mawlana *?Abd“ l-Qadir of Badaon,® and Shaykh Sultan of 


* Observe that the Arabic books are placed last, [But see p. 104, line 4. — B,] 

* Regarding this renowned man, vide Abu list of Grandees, 2nd book. 

No. 161. 

* Mulla <;Abd« U-Qadir, poetically styled QAdiriy was born A.H. 947 f^or 949] at 
Badaon, a town near Dihli. He was thus two years older than Akbar. His father, 
whom he lost in 969, was called ShayMi Muluk Shah, and was a pupil of the Saint 
Bechu of Sambhal. <;Abd« ’l‘Qadir, or Baddoni, as we generally call him, studied 
various sciences under the most renowned and pious men of his age, most of whom ho 
enumerates in the beginning of the third volume of his Muntai^ab. He excelled in 
Music, History, and Astronomy, and was on account of his beautiful voice appointed 
Court Im&m for Wednesdays. He had early been introduced to Akbar by Jalal 
Khan Qurchl (vide List of Grandees, 2nd book. No. 213). For forty years Badiloni 
lived in company with Shaykh Mubarak, and Fay?.i and Abu ’l-Fayd, the Shaykb’s 
sons ; but there was no sincere friendship between them, as Badfioni looked upon 
them as heretics. At the command of Akbar, he translated the Bam&yan {Baddoni, 
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Tlmnesw.* The book oonteins nearly one hundred thousand verses : 
His Majesty calls this undent history Raammama, the book of Wars. The 
same learned men translated also into Perdan the Bam&yan, likewise a 
book of ancient Hindustan, which contains the life of Bam Chandra, but 
is full of interesting jwints of Philosophy, ^ajl Ibrahim of Sarhind trans- 
lated into Persian the Atharban * which, according to the Hindus, is one of 

II, pp. 336, 366), from the Sanscrit into Pereiau, receiving for twenty-four thousand 
sloks 160 Ashrafis and 10,000 Tangahs ; and parts of the MahabhiSrat ; extracts 
from the History of Rashid ; and the Baht*^ 'UAsmdr, a work on the BndU, A copy 
of another of his works, entitled Baj&t** *r-Mashid^ may be found among the Persian 
MSS. of the As. Soc. Bengal. His historical work, entitled MuniaJkfuU*^ H-Taw&H hh, 
is much prized as written by an enemy of Akbar, whose character, in its grandeur 
and its failings, is much more prominent than in the Akbarn&ma or the fabaq&t-i 
Akbari or the Mabtmi. It is especially of value for the religious views of 

the emperor, and contains interesting biographies of most famous men and poets of 
Akbar's time. The History ends with the beginning of A.H. 1004, or eleven years 
before Akbar's death, and w^may conclude that Badaonf died soon after that yesur. 
The book was kept secret, and according to a statement in the it 

was made public daring the reign of Jahangir, who showed his displeasure by dis- 
believing the statement of Badaoni^s children that they themselves had been 
unaware of the existence of the book. The Tuzuk-i Jahangir! unfortunately says 
nothing about this circumstance ; but BadS.oni*s work was certainly not known in 
A.H. 1026, the tenth year of Jahangir’s reign, in which the Ma*‘a^ir*i BaHmt was 
written, whose author complained of the want of a history beside the X&baqtat, and 
the Akbarnama. 

In point of style, Badaonlis much inferior to Bakhta war Khan A /am) 

and Muhammad K&zim (the fiAlam-gtr Ndima)^ but somewhat superior to his friend 
Mirza Nizam^ ’d-Din Ahmad of Hir&t, author of the and tofT Abd° ’hHamid of 

Labor, author of the Pddish&hn&ma. 

<;Abd" ’1-Qadir of Badaon must not be confounded with Mawl&na Q&dirl, another 
learned man contemporaneous with Akbar. 

^ Vidt BadaonI II, p. 278 : and for Haji Ibrahim, iii, p. 139. [ii, p. 278. — 

* “ In this year (A.H. 983, or A,0. 1676) a learned Brahmin, Shay^ Bh&wan, 
had come from the Dakhin and turned Muhammadan, when His Majesty gave me the 
order to translate the Atharban, Several of the religious precepts of this book 
resemble the laws of Islam. As in translating 1 found many difficult passages, 
which Shayl^ Bh&wan could not interpret either, I reported the circumstance to 
His Majesty, who ordered Shaykh Payzi, and then Haji Ibrahim, to translate it. 
The latter, though willing, did not write anything. ‘ Among the precepts of the 
Atharban, there is one which says that no man will be saved unless he read a certain 
j^ssage. This passage contains many times the letter /, and resembles very much our 
Ld iUAh^ iUd 7-/dA. Besides, 1 found that a Hindu, under certain conditions, may eat 
cow flesh ; and another, that Hindus bury their dead, but do not burn them. With 
such passages the Shaykh used to defeat other Brahmins in argument ; and they 
had in fact led him to embrace Isl&m, l«et us praise God for his conversion t 
Baddont, ii, p. 212. 

The translation of the Mahabh&rat was not quite a failure. For two nights 
His Majesty himself translated some passages of the MahSbharat, and told Haqlb 
iyifi.n to write down the general meaning in Persian ; the third night he aasooial^ 
me with Naqib lya&n ; and, after three or four months, two of the eighteen chapters 
of these useless absurdities — enough to confound the eighteen worlds — were laid 
before His Majesty. But the emperor, took exception to my translation, and called 
me a Hardml^ur and a Iwratp-eeier, as if that was my share of the book. Anoilier 
part was subsequently finished by Kaqib IQian and MullS. Sheri, and another part 
by Sult&n H&jl of Thanesar ; then Shaykh Fayxi was appoint^, who wrote two 
chapters, prose and poetry ; then the H&jl wrote two other parts, adding a verbal 
translation of the parts that had been left out. He thus got a hundred juz together, 
closely written, so exactly rendered, that even the accidental dirt of flies on the 
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the foiir divine books. The Lilawati, which is one of the most excellent 
works written by Indian mathematicians on arithmetic, lost its Hindd veil, 
and received a Persian garb from the hand of my elder brother, Shaylh 
*?Abd*‘ 'l-Fay?-i FayzL^ At the command of His Majesty, Mukaminal 
Khan of Gujrat translated into Persian the Tajak, a well-known work on 
Astronomy. The Memoirs ^ of Babar, the Conqueror of the world, which 
may be called a code of practical wisdom, have been translated from 
Turkish into Persian by Mirza ^Abd^-’r-Rahl^w Khan, the present Khan 
Khanan (Commander-in-Chief). The History of Kashmir, which extends 
over the last four thousand years, has been translated from Kashmirian 
into Persian ® by Mawlana Shah Muhammad of Shahabad. The 
%Bulddny an excellent work on towns and countries, has been translated 
from Arabic into Persian by several Arabic scholars, as MuUa Ahmad of 
Thathah,^ Qasim Beg, Shaykh Munaww^ar, and others. The Haribds, a 
book containing the life of Krishna, was translated into Persian by 
Mawlana Sheri (vide tliQ poetical extracts of the second book). By order 
of His Majesty, the author of this volume composed a new version of the 
Kalilah Damnah, and published it under the title of ^Aydr Danish,^ 
The original is a masterpiece of practical wdsdom, but is full of rhetorical 
difficulties ; and though Nasr“ ’llah-i Mustawfi and Mawdana Husayn-i 
Wa^iz has translated it into Persian, their style abounds in rare metaphors 
and difficult w^ords. The Hindi story of the love of Nal and Daman, which 
melts the hearts of feeling readers, lias been metrically translated by my 


original was not left out ; but ho was soon after driven from Court, and is now in 
Bhakkar. Other translators and interpreters, however, continue nowadays the 
fight between Pandus and the Kurus. May God Almighty protect those that are 
not engaged in this work, and accept their repentance, and hear the prayer of pardon 
of every one who does not hide his disgust, and whose heart rests in Islam ; for 
* He allows men to return to Him in repentance ! * This Razmndyna w'as illuminated, 
and repeatedly copied ; the grandees were ordered to make copies, and <?Abd« ’I-Fazl 
wrote an introduction to it of about twoywz, etc."’ Baduoni^ ih p. 302, A copy of 
this translation in two volumes, containing eighteen Jans {^) is among the MSS. of 
the As. Soc. of Bengal, No. 1329. One juz sixteen pages quarto^ or two sheets. 

- This work has been printed. Abu ’bFa^i’s words Hindu veil are an allusion to 
Lilawatrs sex. 

* Vide Tuzuk-i JahanglrT, p. 417. The Waqi<jrit-i Timur were translated into 
Persian, during the reign of Shahjahan, by Mir Abu Talib-i Turbatl. Pddshdhnama 
ii, p. 288, edit. Bibl. Indica. “ Conqueror of the world,” gelt sitanl, is Babar’s title. 
Kegarding the titles of the Mogul Emperors from Babar to Bahadur Shah, vide 
Journal As. Soc. Bengal for 1868, Part I, p. 39. 

* “ During this year (A.H. 999, or A.D. 1690-1), I received the order from His 
Majesty to re-write in an easy style, the History of Kashmir, which Mulla Shah 
Muhammad of Shahabad, a very learned man, had translated into Persian. I finished 
this undertaking in two months, when my work was put into the Imperial Library, 
to bo read out to His Majesty in its turn.” Baddoni, ii, p. 374. 

* Kegarding the tragic end of this “ heretic ”, vide Baddoni^ ii, p. 364. Notices 
regarding the other two men will be found in the third volume of Badaoni. 

* For ^hjdr-i Danish, Such abbreviations arc common in titles. 
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brotJi^p Shayi^ Fay^i-i Fayya?!, in the via§nawl metre of the Layi 
MajnOn, and is now everywhere known under the title of Nal Damm.^ 

As His Majesty has become acquainted with the treasure of history, 
he ordered several well-informed writers to compose a work containing the 
events which have taken place in the seven zones for the last one thousand 
years. Naqib Shan, and several others, commenced this history. A very 
large portion was subsequently added by Mulla Ahmad of Thathah, and 
the whole concluded by Ja<;far Beg-i Asaf Khan. The introduction is 
composed by me. The work has the title of TdrlM-i the History of a 

thousand years. 

The Art of Painting. 

Drawing the likeness of anything is called ta§wiT. His Majesty, from 
his earliest youth, has shown a great predilection for this art, and gives it 
every encouragement, as he looks upon it as a means, both of study and 
amusement. Hence the art flourishes, and many painters have obtained 
great reputation. The works of all painters are weekly laid before His 
Majesty by the Daroghas and the clerks ; he then confers rewards 
according to excellence of workmanship, or increases the monthly salaries. 
Much progress was made in the commodities required by painters, and 
the correct prices of such articles were carefully ascertained. The mixture 
of colours has especially been improved. The pictures thus received a 
hitherto unknown finish. Most excellent painters are now to be found, 
and masterpieces, worthy of a Bihzdd,^ may be placed at the side of the 
wonderful works of the European painters who have attained world-wide 
fame. The minuteness in detail, the general finish, the boldness of execu- 
tion, etc., now observed in pictures, are incomparable ; even inanimate 


^ “ FayZri’s Naldaman (for Nal o Daman contains about 4,200 verses, and was 
composed, A.H. 1003, in the short space of five months). It was presented to Akbar 
with a few ashrafU as nazar. It was pot among the set of books read at Court, and 
Naqib l^han was appointed to read it out to His Majesty. It is, indeed, a maanawi, 
the like of which, tor the last three hundred years, no poet of Hindustan, after Mir 
Khuaraw of Dihli, has composed.” Badaom, ii, p. 296. 

* In A.H, 1000, A.Di 1691-2, the belief appears to have been current among the 
Muhammadans that Islam and the world were approaching their end. Various 
men arose, protending to be Imam Mahdt, who is to precede the reappearance of 
Christ on earth ; and even Badaonfs belief got doubtful on this point. Akbar*s 
disciples saw in the common rumour a happy omen for the propagation of the 
DtHri Ildhi. The Tarikh-^i Alfi was likewise to give prominence to this idea. 

The copy of the Tart^-i Alfi in the Library of tne As. Soc. of Bengal (No. 19) 
contains no preface, commences with the events subsequent to the death of the 
Prophet (8th June, 632), and ends abruptly with the reign of CUmar ibn-i <?Abd« 
l-MaUk (A.H. 99, or A.B. 717-18). The years are reckoned from the death of the 
Prophet, not from the Hijrah. For further particulars regarding this book, vide 
Baddani, ii, p. 317, 

• ” Bihzdd was a famous painter, who lived at the court of Sh&h Isma<;n-i Safawl 
of Persia.** Sir&juUugMt. 
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objects look as if they had life. More than a hundred painters have become 
famous masters of the art, whilst the number of those who approach 
perfection, or of those who are middling, is very large. This is especially 
true of the Hindus ; ^ their pictures surpass our conception of things. 
Few, indeed, in the whole world are found equal to them. 

Among the forerunners on the high road of art I may mention : 

1. Mir Sayyid ‘^Ali of Tabriz.^ He learned the art from his father. 
From the time of his introduction at Court, the ray of royal favour has 
shone upon him. He has made himself famous in his art, and has met 
with much success. 

2. Ivhwaja *^Abd« ’s-Samad, styled Skirmqalaniy or sweet pen. He 
comes from Shiraz. Though he had learnt the art before he was made a 
grandee ^ of the Court, his perfection was mainly due to the wonderful 
effect of a look of His Majesty, which caused him to turn from that which 
is form to that which is spiritj From the instruction they received, the 
Khwaja*s pupils became masters. 

3. Daswanth. He is the son of a palkee- bearer. He devoted his 
whole life to the art, and used, from love of his profession, to draw and 
paint figures even on walls. One day the eye of His Majesty fell on him ; 
his talent was discovered, and he himself handed over to the Kbwaja. In 
a short time he surpassed all painters, and became the first master of the 
age. Unfortunately the light of his talents was dimmed by the shadow of 
madness ; he committed suicide. He has left many masterpieces. 

4. Basawan. In back grounding, drawing of features, distribution of 
colours, portrait painting, and several other branches, he is most excellent, 
so much so that many critics prefer him to Daswanth, 

The following painters have likewise attained fame : Kesu, Lai, 
Mukund, Mushkln, Farrukh the Qalmaq (Calmuck), MMhu,^ Jagan, 
Mohesh, Kherakaran, Tara, Sawla, Haribas, Ram. It would take me too 
long to describe the excellencies of each. My intention is “to pluck a 
flower from every meadow, an ear from every sheaf ”. 

I have to notice that the observing of the figures of objects and the 
making of likenesses of them, which are often looked upon as an idle 
occupation, are, for a well regulated mind, a source of wisdom, and an 

^ Compare with Abu ’l-Fa^l’a opinion, Eiphinstone’s Ilutory of India, second 
edition, p. 374. 

* Better known as a poet under the name of Juda^i, Vide the poetical extracts 
of the second book. He illuminated the Story of Arnir Ilamzah, mentioned on the 
next page. 

* He was a Chahdrsadt. Vide the list of grandees in the second book. No. 2C6. 

* Mentioned in the Ma^amr'i Jtattimi (p. 753) as in the service of <iAbd® V-Rahim 
Khan Khauan, Akbar’s commander-in-chief. 
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iiiitidote against the poison of ignorance. Bigoted followers of the letter 
of the law are hostile to the art of painting ; but their eyes now see the 
truth. One day at a private party of friends. His Majesty, who had con- 
ferred on several the pleasure of drawing near him, remarked : There 
are many that hate painting ; but such men I dislike. It appears to me as 
if a painter had quite peculiar means of recognizing God ; for a painter in 
sketching anything that has life, and in devising its limbs, one after the 
other, must come to feel that he cannot bestow individuality upon his 
work, and is thus forccni to think of God, the giver of life, and wiU thus 
increase in knowledge.*’ 

The number of masterpieces of painting increased with the encourage- 
ment given to the art. Persian books, both prose and poetry, were 
ornamented with pictures, and a very large number of paintings w^as thus 
collected. The Story of Hamzah wbm represented in twelve volumes, and 
clever painters made the most astonishing illustrations for no less than 
one thousand and four hundred passages of the story. The Chingiznama, 
the Zafarnama,^ this book, the Razmnama, the Kamayan, the Nal Daman, 
the Kalllah Damnah, the ^Ayar Danish, etc., were ail illustrated. His 
Majesty himself sat for his likeness, and also ordered to have the like- 
nesses taken of all the grandees of the realm. An immense album was 
thus formed : those that have passed away have received a new life, and 
those who are still alive have immortality promised them. 

In the same manner, as painters are encouraged, employment is held 
out to ornamental artists, gilders, line-drawers, and pagers. 

Many M'an^cMdrs, Ahadis, and other soldiers, hold appointments in 
this department. The pay of foot soldiers varies from 1,200 to GOO dams. 


AHn 35. 

THE ARSENAL. 

The order of the household, the efficiency of the army, and the welfare 
of the country, are intimately connected with the state of this department ; 
hence His Majesty gives it every attention, and looks scrutinizingly into 
its working order. He introduces all sorts of new methods, and studies 
their applicability to practical purposes. Thus a plated armour was 
brought before His Majesty, and set up as a target ; but no bullet was so 


^ A History of the Bouse of Tim&r, by Sharafa ’d-Din of Yazd (died' 1446). 
V ide Horley^s Catalogue of Historical MSS. ^ p, 94. 
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powerful as to maice an impression on it. A sufficient number of such 
armours has been made so as to supply whole armies. His Majesty also 
looks into the prices of such as are sold in the ba^a^s. 

All weapons for the use of His Majesty have names, and a proper rank 
is assigned to them. Thus there are thirty swords (khma swords), one of 
which is daily sent to His Majesty’s sleeping apartments. The old one is 
returned, and handed over to the servants outside the harem, who keep it 
till its turn comes again. Forty other swords ere kept in readiness ; they 
are called kotal swords. When the number of kkdm swords (in conse- 
quence of presents, etc.) has decreased to twelve, they supply new ones 
from the kotal swords. There are also twelve Yakhandi (?),^ the turn of 
every one of which recurs after one week. Of Jdmdhars and KhaptvaSf 
there are forty of each. Their turn recurs every week ; and each has 
thirty koiah, from which deficiencies are supplied as before. Besides, 
eight knives, twenty spears and harcJihas are required monthly. Of 
eighty-six Mash^haM bows, Bh^dyan bows, and twenty-four others, are 
returned monthly. , . In the same manner a rank is assigned to each. 

Whenever His Majesty rides out, or at the time of the Bdr~i or 
Levee, the sons of the Amirs, and other Mansabddrs and Ahadls^ carry the 
Qur in their hands and on their shoulders, i.e. every four of them carry 
four quivers, four bows, four swords, four shields ; and besides, they take 
up lances, spears, axes, pointed axes, 'phjdzl war-clubs, sticks, bullet 
bows, pestles, and a footstool, all properly arranged. Several qaiar ® of 
camels and mules are loaded with weapons and kept in readiness ; and 
on travels they use Bactrian camels, etc., for that purpose. At court 
receptions, the Amirs and other people stand opposite the Qur^ ready for 
any service ; and on the march they follow behind it, with the exception 
of a few who are near His Majesty. Elephants in full trappings, camels, 
carriages, naqqdras, flags, the kawkabas, and other Imperial insignia, 
accompany the Qur, while eager macebearers superintend the march, 
assisted by the Mirbakbshls. In hunting expeditions several swift "runners 
are in attendance, and a few others are in charge of harnesses. 

In order to shorten the trouble of making references, I shall enumerate 
the weapons now in use in form of a table, and give pictures of some of 
them. 

^ I doubt the correctness of the translation. The word yukbandi is not in the 
<Hctionariea. 

* The text has an unintelligible sentence. 

* Five camels are called qUdr, in Hind, qatdr. A string of some length is tied to 
the tail of the front camel and is drawn through the nose holes of the next behind 
it. and so on. Young camels are put on the backs of their mothers. 



1. Swords (slightly bent) . 

2. Kha4^ (straight swords) 

3. QhjM (a sword in a walking stick) 

4. Jamihar (a broad da^er) 

5. Khanjar 

7. Jam Mdk 

a Bdk . 

9 « Jhanbwa 
10 , Raima 


I 72. to Muhurs. 

1 to 10 E. 

2 to 20 E, 

J R. to 2| M. 

^ to 5 R. 

^ R. to 1| M. 
i R, to li M, 
iR.tolM. 

1 12. to 1 M. 

^ R. to 1 M, 


11. Narsink moth 

12. Kamdn (bows) 

13. Takhsh kamdn 

14. Ndivak 

15. Arrows, bundle 

16. Quivers 

17. I)adi .... 

18. (arrow drawers) ^ 

19. Faikdnkash (do.) . 

20. Neza (a lance) 

21. Barckha 

22. Sale .... 

23. Sainthl 

24. Selara 

25. Gwrz (a war club) 

26. Shashpar (do.) 

27. Ke tan (?) ® . 

28. Tahar (a war axe) 

29. Piyuzl (a club) 

30. Zdghnol (a pointed axe) 

31. Chakar-hasola 

32. Tahar zdghnol. 

33. Tarangdla . 

34. Kdrd (a knife) 

35. Oupd kdrd . 

36. Qamchl kdrd 

37. Chdqu (a claisp knife) 


^ 12. to 2 M. 
i 12. to 3 M. 

1 to 4 12. 

J 12. to 1 M. 

4 to 30 12. 
i 12. to 2 ili. 

J to 5 12, 

J to 2| d. 

I to 3 12, 

If R. to 6 M. 
J R. to 2 M, 

I to li R. 

J to 1 J?. 

10' d. to 1 12. 

J to 5 R, 

^ R, to 3 Af. 

1 to 3 12. 
i 12. to 2 M. 

to 5 12. 

1 12, to 1 M, 

1 to 6 12. 

1 to 4 12. 

J to 2 12. 

2 d. to 1 M. 

3 R. to ij Af. 

1 to 3^ R, 

2 d. to J R. 


^ If this spelling be correct, it is the same as the next (No. 19) j but it may be 
Ur^i pard&r^ an arrow with e^ftaiher at the bottom of the abaft, a barbed arrow. 

■ This name is doubtful. The KSS. give all ftoets of spellings. Vide my text edition, 
p. 121, 1, 1. The dictionaries give no information. 
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88, Kjtmm-i guroha (bullet bow) 



. 2 <{. to 1 R. 

39. Kamiha .... 


, 

. 5 (i. to 3 R. 

40. Tufah-i doMn ^ (a tube ; Germ, Blaserohr) 

. 10 d. to 1 R. 

41. PushtMidr ^ . 



. 2 rf. to 2 R. 

42. Shagtdwez ® . 



2 d. to \ R. 

43. Girihhushd .... 



1 cZ. to J J?. 

44. Khdr-i mdhl 



1 to 5 R. 

45. Gobham (a sling) . 



d. to i R. 

46. Gajbdg .... 



I’to 5 R. 

47. Sipar (a shield) 



1 to 60 R. 

48. DMl 



1 R. to 4 M. 

49. Khera .... 



1 R. to 4 M. 

50. Pahn ..... 



. 1 R. to 1 M. 

51. U^na .... 



. J to 5 R. 

52. Ditbulgha .... 



J R. to 3^ M. 

53. KhOghi . * .* 



1 to 4 R. 

54. Zirih knldh .... 



. 1 to 5 ff. 

55. Ghughnwa .... 



. 1 R. to 2 M. 

56. JatbdJk ^ , . . . 



. 20 R. to 30 M. 

57. Zirih ..... 



]| J?. to 100 M. 

58. Bagtar ® . . . . 



. 4 R. to 12 M. 

59. Jdshan .... 



. 4 R. to 0 M. 

60. Char dSna . 



. 2 R. to 7 M. 

61. Kopit ..... 



. 5R.to8M. 

62. Sddiqt, .... 



3 R. to 8 M. 

63. Angirkha .... 



. l^R.todM. 

64. Bhanju .... 



. 3R.to2M. 

65. Chihrahzirih-i dhani 



. U R. to 1 M. 

66. Salhqahd .... 



5 R. to 8 M. 

67. Chihilqad .... 



5 to 25 R. 

68, DaMwdna .... 



. IJ R. to 2 Jf. 

69. RdJc • . 



. 1 R. to 10 M. 


[* A blow-pip©. — P.] 

* Vide Journal As. Society Bengal^ for 1868, p. 61. 

* A weapon resembling the following. The word Bhast&wez^ or more correctly shciM&wez, 
means a thing by which you can hook anything. In Vullers' Persian Dicty., ii, p. 426h, 
read biz for panir (!). 

* This word is us€>d in a general sense, an armour. It is either Turkish^ or a corruption 
of the Arab, jubbah. The form jaibd is oocasionally met wdth ; but jabahf as given by 
Vullers, i, p. 508a, is wrcmg, and against the metre ol his quotation. 

[* Baktar t— P.] 

* According to some USB. r&g. 






70. Km^hasabhd^ 

119 

J 

. 1 to 10 .B. 

71. Moza-yi ^ham 


. ^ to 10 B. 

72. Eajem 


. 50 to 300 B. 

73. Artak (the quilt) -i hajsm 


. 4 B. to 7 M. 

74. Qfkshqa 


. 1 B. to 2J M. 

75. Omiam^ . 


. IB.tolM. 

76. Matchlocks . 


. 1 B. to 1 M. 

77. Bam, (rockets) 


. 2i to 4 B. 


AHn 36. 

ON GUNS. 



Guns are wonderful locks for protecting the august edifice of the 
state ; and befitting keys for the door of conquest. With the exception 
of Turkey, there is perhaps no country which in its guns has more means 
of securing the government than this. There are nowadays guns made 
of such a size that the ball weighs 12 mans ; several elephants and a 
thousand cattle are required to transport one. His Majesty looks upon the 
care bestowed on the efficiency of this branch as one of the higher objects 
of a king, and therefore devotes to it much of his time. Darog^as and 
clever clerks are appointed to keep the whole in proper working order. 

His Majesty has made several inventions which have astonished the 
whole world. He made a gun which, on marches, can easily be taken to 
pieces, and properly put together again when required. By another 
invention, His Majesty joins seventeen guns in such a manner as to be 
able to fire them simultaneously with one match. Again, he made another 
kind of gun, which can easily be carried by a single elephant ; such guns 
have the name Gaj'nah, Guns which a single man may carry are called 
Narndls. 

The imperial guns are carefully distributed over the whole kingdom, 
and each §uba has that kind which is fit for it. For the siege of fortresses 
and for naval engagements, His Majesty has separate guns made, which 
accompany his victorious armies on their marches. It is impossible to 
count every gun ; besides clever workmen make continually new ones, 
especially Oujnah and Narnah. 

Amirs and Abadis are on staff employ in this branch. The pay of the 
foot varies from 100 to 400 d, 

* The figure represents a long spear ; but the etymology, as also its position in the list 
of weapons, shows that it must be a part of the armour, a neck-piece, 

* A round shield- like plate of iron attached to the neck of the horse and hanging down 
so as to protect the chest of the animal 
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37 , 

ON MATCHLOCKS, ETC. 

These are in particular favour with His Majesty, who stands unrivalled 
in their manufacture, and as a marksman. Matchlocks are now made so 
strong that they do not burst, though let off when filled to the top. 
Formerly they could not fill them to more than a quarter. Besides, they 
made them with the hammer and the anvil by flattening pieces of iron, 
and joining the flattened edges of both sides. Some left them, from fore- 
sight, on one edge open ; but numerous accidents were the result, especi- 
ally in the former kind. His Majesty has invented an excellent method of 
construction. They flatten iron, and twist it round obliquely in form of a 
roll, so that the folds get longer at every twist ; they then join the folds, 
not edge to edge, but so as to allow them to lie one over the other, and 
heat them gradually in the fire. They also take cylindrical pieces of iron, 
and pierce them when hot with an iron pin. Three or four of such pieces 
make one gun ; or, in the case of smaller ones, two. Guns are often made 
of a length of two yards ; those of a smaller kind are one and a quarter 
yards long, and go by the name of Damanak, The gunstocks are differ- 
ently made. From the practical knowledge of His Majesty, guns are 
now made in such a manner that they can be fired off, without a match, 
by a slight movement of the cock. Bullets are also made so as to cut like 
a sword. Through the assistance of the inventive geniu.s of His Majesty 
there are now many masters to be found among gunmakers, e.g., Ustad 
Kabir and Husayn. 

Iron, when heated, loses about one-half of its volume. 

When a barrel is completed lengthways, before the transverse bottom- 
piece is fixed to it, they engrave on it the quantity of its iron and the 
length, both being expressed in numerals. A barrel thus far finished, is 
called Daul. In this imperfect state they are sent to His Majesty, and 
delivered, in proper order, at the harem, to which place they are also 
brought for . . } At the same time, the weight of the ball is fixed, and 
the order is given for the transverse section of the matchlock. For long 
guns the weight of a ball does not exceed twenty-five tanks, and for 
smaller ones fifteen. But balls of the former weight no one but His 
Majesty ® would dare to fire. When the barrels are polished, they are again 


^ Th© text has an unint©>lligibl© word ; the variantes UcMones are marked on p. 125 of my 
text edition. Not© (13). The Banflras MS. has The word appears to be a foreign 

term. 

* Akbar was remarkable for bodily strength. Vide Tiisuk i Jah&ngiri* p. 16. 
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sent to the harem, and preserved in proper order. They are afterwards 
taken ont, and closed, by the order of His Majesty, with a transverse 
bottom-piece* Having been put to an old stock, they are filled to one* 
thbd of the barrel with powder, and fired off. If no tardtcisk ^ takes place, 
and the trial is satisfactory, they take the barrels again to His Majesty, 
who gives the order to finish the mouthpiece of the barrel. After this the 
gun is again placed on the stock, and subjected to a trial. If the ball 
issues in a crooked line, the barrel is heated, and straightened by means of 
a rod introduced into it, and, in the presence of His Majesty, handed over 
to a filer. He adorns the outside of the barrel in various ways, according 
to orders, when it is taken to the harem. The wood and the shape of the 
stock are then determined on. Several tilings are marked on every 
matchlock, viz., the w^eight of the raw and the manufactured iron, the 
former marks being now removed ; the place where the iron is taken from ; 
the workman ; the place where the gun is made ; the date ; its number. 
Sometimes without reference to a proper order, one of the unfinished 
barrels is selected and completed at His Majesty’s command. It is then 
entered in another place ; the transverse bottom-piece is fixed ; and the 
order is given to make the cock, the ramrod, the pargaz,^ etc. As soon as 
all these things have been completed, a new trial is ordered ; and when 
it succeeds, they send in the gun, and deliver it a third time at the harem. 
In this state the gun is called sdda (plain). Five bullets are sent along 
with it. His Majesty, after trying it in the manner above described, 
returns it with the fifth bullet. The order for the colour of the barrel and 
the stock is now given ; one of the nine kinds of colour is selected for 
the stock. Guns also differ in the quality of inlaid gold and enamel ; the 
colour of tlie barrel is uniform. A gun thus far completed is called rangtn 
(coloured). It is now, as before, handed over together with five bullets ; 
His Majesty makes four trials, and returns it w ith the last ball. When ten 
of such guns are ready, His Majesty orders to inlay the mouth of the barrel 
and the butt end wnth gold. They are then again sent for trial into the 
harem, and whenever ten are quite complete they are handed over to 
the slaves. 


* TartiuH^k means a trickUmg ; the particular meaning which it here has, is not clear 
and not given in the Dictionaries. 

* FurgaZf or Purguz^ may mean the groove into which the ranirwl is put. or the 
ramrod itself. The word i.s not in the dicta., and appears to be unknown at the present 
day. 
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AHn S8, 

THE MANNER OF CLEANING GUNS. 

Formerly a strong man had to work a long time witib iron instnunenta 
hi order to clean matchlocks. His Majesty, from his practical knowledge, 
has invented a wheel, by the motion of which sixteen barrels may be 
cleaned in a very short time. The wheel is turned by a cow, Plate XV 
will best show what sort of a machine it is. 


AHn 39. 

THE RANKS OF THE GUNS. 

The Imperial arsenal contains manufadured, purchased, and presented, 
guns. Each of them is either long, or short ; and these are again subdivided 
into soda (plain), rangin (coloured), and koftkdr (hammered) guns. His 
Majesty has selected out of several thousand guns, one hundred and five 
as Ma^a, i.e. for his special use. First, twelve in honour of the twelve 
months ; each of them is brought back in its turn after eleven months. 
Secondly, thirty for every week ; after every seven days one goes out, and 
another is brought. Thirdly, thirty-two for the solar days ; one for every 
day. Fourthly, thirty-one Jcotals, Sometimes there are only twenty-eight. 
Whenever some of the former guns have been given away, kotaU are 
brought, to supply their places. The order of precedence is as follows : 
the guns for the month ; the week ; days ; kotals ; plain ; coloured ; koftkdr, 
not handed over to the slaves ; koftkdr, handed over to the slaves ; long 
ones, selected from peshhash presents, or from such as were bought ; 
damdnaks, selected from peshhash, or from bought ones ; such as have 
been chosen from selections of both. The one hundred and five 
guns are divided into seven parts ; every fifteen form a kishk, or guard, 
and are always kept ready by the slaves. On Sundays two are taken from 
the first ; four from the second ; five from the third ; four from the fourth. 
This order is also followed on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays. On 
Thursdays, two are again taken from the first, and four from the second ; 
four from the third ; five from the fourth. On Fridays, one is taken from 
the first ; five from the second ; four from the third ; five from the fourth. 
So also for Saturdays. In order to supply the places of such Md^a guns 
as have been given away, five other classes have been determined on : 
half kotals, fourteen ; quarter kotals, seven ; one-eighth kotals, four ; 
one-sixteenth kotals, two ; one-thirtyseoond kotals, one. When kotal 
guns are given away, they bring half kotals ; similarly, the place of a gun. 
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wbm given away, is taken by the next ; and the place of the last is 
supplied by one selected from such as have been bought. 

One hundred and one guns are continuafly kept in the harem. Their 
order is as follows. On the first day of every solar month eleven guns are 
handed over to the servants of the harem, one of each of the guns for the 
months, the weeks, the days, the katalsy the plain ones, the coloured ones, 
the koftkdr not in charge of the slaves, the kofldr in their charge, the 
selected long ones, the selected Damdnaks, the chosen ones of the selected 
ones. On the second day only the guns of the months (i.e. ten) are handed 
over in the same order. For ten days an equal number is sent to the harem. 

His Majesty practises often. When he has tried each gun, he commences 
from the beginning ; and when each gun has been used four timiis it is 
sent away and replaced by a new one of each kind. If guns have been 
left unused at the beginning of a new month, they are placed last, and the 
guns for the current month are put first. 

An order has also been given to the writers to write down the game 
killed by His Majesty with the particulars of the guns used. Thus it was 
found that with the gun which has the name of Sangrdm one thousand 
and nineteen animals have been killed. This gun is the first of His 
Majesty’s private guns, and is used during the Fanmrd^n month of the 
present era. 


40. 

ON THE PAY OF THE MATCHLOCK BEARERS. 

The pay of a Mlrdaha ^ is of four grades, 300 ddvns, 280 d., 270 d,, 
260 d. The pay of the others is of five grades. Each grade is again sub- 
divided into three classes. First grade y 250 d., 240 d., 230 d. Second grade^ 
220 d., 210 d., 200 d. Third grade^ 190 d., 180 d., 170 d. Fourth gradcy 
160 d., 150 d., 140 d. Fifth grade, 130 d., 120 d., 110 d. 


A*’tn 41. 

THE IMPERIAL ELEPHANT STABLES. 

This wonderful animal is in bulk and strength like a mountain ; and in 
courage and ferocity like a lion. It adds materially to the pomp of a king 

^ A man plar.ed omr ten, Th« rank of the Mmhhft appf*iir3 to Jiare been the only 
nan-commissioned rank in the MoruI armieR. The lowest comtnissionetl rank was that of a 
Dahbtishiy which word, thon.ath of the same eUfmolo^iral meaning, differs in usage, and 
signifies a man in command of ten. The rank of a iMhhnski wss the lowest ManmMar rank 
{vide the fiecond book). Mitduha is also used in the sense o/ a servant who looks ajitf 
Hn horses. 


8 
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and to the success of a conqueror ; and is of the greatest use for the army* 
E:s:perienced men of Hindustan j)ut the value of a good elephant equal to 
five hundred horses ; and they believe that, when guided by a few bold 
men armed with matchlocks, such an elephant alone is worth double that 
number. In vehemence on pne side, and submissiveness to the reins on 
the other, the elephant is like an Arab, whilst in point of obedience and 
attentiveness to even the slightest signs, it resembles an intelligent human 
being. In restiveness when full-blooded, and in vindictiveness, it surpasses 
man. An elephant never hurts the female, though she be the cause of his 
captivity ; he never will fight with young elephants, nor does he think it 
proper to punish them. From a sense of gratitude, he does his keepers no 
ha^m, nor will he throw dust over his body when he is mounted, though he 
often does so at other times. Once an elephant, during the nitting-season 
was fighting with another. When he was in the height of excitement a 
small elephant came in his way ; he kindly lifted up the small one with his 
trunk, set liim aside, and then renewed the combat. If a male elephant 
breaks loose during the rutting season in order to have his own way, few 
people have the courage to approach him ; and some bold and experienced 
man will have to get on a female elephant, and try to get near him and tie 
a rope round hia foot. Female-elephants, when mourning the loss of a 
young one, will often abstain from food and drink ; they sometimes even 
die from grief. 

The elephant can be taught various feats. He learns to remember 
such melodies as can only be remembered by people acquainted with 
music ; he will move his limbs to keep time, and exhibit his skill in various 
ways. He will shoot off an arrow from a bow, discharge a matchlock, and 
will learn to pick up things that have been dropped and hand them over 
to the keeper. Sometimes they get grain to eat wrapped up in hay ; thia 
they hide in the side of their mouth, and give it back to the keej>er, When 
they are alone with liim. 

The teats of a female elephant, and the womb, resemble those of a 
woman. The tongue is round like that of a parrot. The testicles are not 
visible. Ekqdianhs frequently with their trunks take water out of their 
stomachs, and sprinkle themselves with it. Such water has no offensive 
smell. They also take out of their stomach grass on the second day,, 
without its having undergone any change. 

The price of an elephant varies from a lak ^ to one hundred rupees ; 

^ During the n?igiis of Akl>ar*8 succenaor, the price of a welt trained war elephant rose 
much higher. Vtde Tuzuk-i .Tahangiri, p. 198, At the time of Shahjahan, the firat white 
elephant was brought from P4gu, PddisMhnama, i, p. 267. 
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elephants worth five thousand, and ten thousand rupees, are pretty 
common. 

There are four kinds of elephants. 1 . Bhaddar, It is well proportioned , 
has an erect head, a broad chest, large ears, a long tail, and is bold, and can 
bear fatigue. They take out of his forehead an excrescence resembling a 
large pearl, which they call in Hindi Gaj fnanik^ Many properties are 
ascribed to it. 2. Matid. It is black, has yellow eyes, a uniformly sized 
belly, a long penis, and is wild and ungovernable. 3. Mxrg. It has a 
whitish skin with black spots ; the colour of its eyes is a mixture of red, 
yellow, black, and wliite. 4. Mir, It has a small head, and obeys readily. 
It gets frightened when it thunders. 

From a mixture of these four kinds are formed others of different names 
and properties. The colour of the skin of elephants is threefold ; white, 
black, grey. Again, according to the threefold division of the dispositions 
assigned b}^ the Hindus to the mind, namely, sat benevolence, raj love of 
sensual enjoyment, and tarn irascibility, which shall be further explained 
below, ^ elephants are divided into three classes. First, such in which sal 
liredoininates. They are well proportioned, good looking, eat moderately, 
are very submissive, do not care for intercourse with the female, and live 
to a YeTj old age. Secotidly, such in whose disposition raj prevails. They 
are savage - looking, and proud, bold, ungovernable, and voracious. 
Lastly, such as are full of tarn. They are self-willed, destructive, and given 
to sleep and voraciousness. 

The time of gestation of the female is generally eighteen ® lunar months. 
For three months the jluida germtnalia intermix in the womb of the 
female ; when agitated the mass looks like quicksilver. Towards the 
fifth month the/Ziiicia settle and get gelatinous. In the seventh month, 
they get more solid, and draw to f)erfection towards the ninth month. 
In the eleventh, the outline of a body is visible ; and in the twelfth, tlie 
veins, bones, hoofs, and hairs, make their appearance. In the thirteenth 
month the gcniMm become distinguishable, and in the fifteenth, the 

* This is aI?»o or elepk/iuls' peaH. Forbes lias also Oajmanih, 

and the DaUhi Sutf, ua j wall {?). 

* In the foinih book of this work, 

® time is difTcreiilh- given. The cm|Kjror Jahangir says in his Memoirs (p. 130) 

‘‘ Duriiig this month a female elephant in my stables ga\'e birth before niy own eyes. 

1 had often expressed tho wish to have the time of gestution of the female elephant 
correctly deU»rmined. It is now' certain that a female birth takes place after sixtcM'n, and 
a male birth after nineteen, months ( the emperor means evidoii! ly *^olar months] ; and the 
process U different from w hat it is with man. the fmtus bring born with the h'et foremost. 
After giving birth, the female at once covers the y<»ung one w*ith earth and dust, and 
oontiniialiy caresses it, w hilst the young one sinks dow n every moment trying ty reach the 
teata of the mother.” Vide Lt. Johnstone's remarks on the same subject, in the Pro- 
i'tedings of the A matte Society oj Bengal for May, I'BOS. 
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process of quickening commences. If the female, during gestation, gets 
stronger, the foetus is sure to be a male ; but if she gets weak it is the 
sign of a female. During the sixteenth month the formation becomes 
still more perfect, and the life of the foetus becomes quite distinct. In the 
seventeenth month there is every chance ^ of a premature birth on 
account of the efforts made by the foetus to move, till, in the eighteenth 
month, the young one is born. 

According to others the sperm gets solid in the first month ; the 
eyes, ears, the nose, mouth, and tongue are formed in the second ; in the 
third month, the limbs made their appearance ; in the fourth month, 
the fmtus grows and gets strong ; in the fifth, it commences to quicken ; 
in the sixth, it gets sense, which appears more marked during the seventh 
month ; in the eighth, there is some chance of a miscarriage ; during the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh months the foetus grows, and is born during the 
twelfth. It will he a male young one if the greater part of the sperm came 
from the male ; and it will be a female young one if the reverse is the case. 
If the sperm of both the male and female is equal in quantity the young 
one will be a hermaphrodite. The male foetus lies towards the right side ; 
the female towards the left ; a hermaphrodite in the middle. 

Female elephants have often for tw^elve days a red discharge, after 
which gestation commences. During that period they look startled, 
sprinkle themselves with w ater and earth, keep ears and tail upwards, and 
go rarely aw-ay from the male. They will rub themselves against the male, 
bend their heads below his tusks, smell at his urine and dung, and cannot 
bear to see another female near him. Sometimes, how^ever, a female 
^5how^s aversion to intercourse with the male ; and must be forced to 
copulate, when other female elephants, at hearing her noise, will come 
to her rescue. 

In former times, people did not breed elephants, and thought it 
unlucky ; by the command of His Majesty, they now breed a very superior 
class of elephants, which has removed the old prejudice in the minds of 
men. A female elephant has generally one young one, but sometimes 
two. For five years the young ones content themselves with the milk of 
the mother ; after that period they commence to eat herbs. In this state 
they are called hdl. When ten years old they are named put ; when 
tw^enty years old, hikka ; when thirty years old, kalba. In fact the 
animal changes appearance every year, and then gets a new name. When 
sixty years old, the elephant is full grown. The skull then looks like two 

* The words of the text are ambiguous. They may also mean : In the seventeenth 
month the effort of the fa'tus to move causes the female to sink down. 
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halves of a ball, whilst the ears look like winnowing fans.^ White eyes 
mixed with yellow, black, and red, are looked upon as a sign of excellence. 
The forehead must be flat without swellings or wrinkles. The trunk is 
the nose of the animal, and is so long as to touch the ground. With it, it 
takes up the food and puts it into the mouth ; similarly, it sucks up water 
with it, and then throws it into the stomach. It has eighteen teeth ; 
sixteen of them are inside the mouth, eight above and eight below, and 
twm are the tusks outside. The latter are one and more yards long, round, 
shining, very strong, white, or sometimes reddish and straight, the end 
slightly bent upwards. Some elephants have four tusks. With a view 
to usefulness as also to ornament, they cut off the top of the tusks, which 
grow again. With some elephants they have to cut the tusks annually > 
with others after two or three years ; but they do not like to cut them 
when an elephant is ten and eighty years old. An elephant is perfect when 
it is eight dast high, nine dost long, and ten dast round the belly, and along 
the back. Again, nine limbs, ought to touch the ground, namely, the fore 
feet, the hind feet, the trunk, the tusks, the penis, the tail. W^hite spots 
on the forehead are considered lucky, whilst a thick neck is looked upon 
as a sign of beauty. Long hairs on and about the ears point to good origin, 

Some elephants rut in winter, some in summer, some in the rains. 
They are then very fierce, they pull dowm houses, throw down stone walls, 
and will lift up with their trunks a horse and its rider. But elephants 
differ very much in the amount of fierceness and boldness. 

When they are hot, a blackish discharge exudes from the soft parts 
between the ears and the temples, which has a most offensive smell ; it is 
sometimes whitish, mixed with red. They say that elephants have twelve 
holes in those soft parts, which likewise discharge the offensive fluid. The 
discharge is abundant in lively animals, but trickles drop by drop in slow 
ones. As soon as the discharge stops, the elephant gets fierce and looks 
grand ; in this state he gets the name of Taftl or Sarhart. When the 
above discharge exudes from a place a little higher than the soft parts 
between the ears and the temples, the elephant is called Singddhdl ; and 
when the fluid trickles from all three places, Tal-jor. When in heat, 
elephants get attached to particular living creatures, as men or horses ; 
but some elephants to any animal. So at least according to Hindu books. 

* (lhaiUt aftih&n. This word, thoagh common, is not in our dictionaries. It is a flat 
piooo of wicker work, from one to two feet square. Three sides of t)ie square arc slightly 
iMsnt upwards. They put grain on it, and seizing the instrument with both hands, they 
throw up the grain, tilt the husks, stones, and all other refuse collect near the side whieh 
is not bent upwards, when the refuse is removed with the hand. We use sieves for such 
purposes. 
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The Bhaddar ruts in Libra and Scorpio ; the Marid in spring ; the 
Mir 0 in Capricorn and Sagittarius ; the Mir in any season. Elephant 
drivers have a drug which causes an artificial heat ; but it often endangers 
the life of the beast. The noise of battle makes some superior elephants 
just as fierce as at the rutting season ; even a sudden start may have such 
an effect. Thus His Majesty's elephant Gajmukta ; he gets brisk as soon 
as he hears the sound of the Imperial drum, and gets the above-mentioned 
disoharge. This peculiar heat generally makes its first appearance when 
elephants have reached the age of thirty ; sometimes, however, earlier, 
at an age of twenty-five. Sometimes the heat lasts for years, and some of 
the Imperial elephants have continued for five years in an uninterrupted 
alacrity. But it is mostly male elephants that get in heat. They then 
commence to throw up earth, and run after a female, or roll about in mud, 
and daub themselves all over with dirt. When in heat they are very 
irritable, and yawn a great deal, though they sleep but little. At last 
they even discontinue eating, and dislike the foot-chain : they try to 
get loose, and behave noisily. 

The elephant, like man, lives to an age of one hundred and twenty 
years. 

The Hindi language has several words for an elephant, as hasfi, goj, 
pU, hdtkl, etc. Under the hands of an experienced keeper it will much 
improve, so that its value in a short time may rise from one hundred to 
ten thousand rupees. 

The Hindus believe that the eight points of the earth are each guarded 
by a heavenly being in the shape of an elephant ; they have curious legends 
regarding them. Their names are as follows : 1. Airdwata, in the East ; 
2. Pundarika, south-east ; 3. Bdmafiy south ; 4. Kurruzda, south-west ; 
5. Anjan, west; 6 , PuhpadaTUa, north-west; 7. Sdrhhcibkufna, north; 
8. SuprafUcay north-east. When occasions arise, people read incantations 
in their names, and address them in worship. They also think that every 
elephant in the world is the ofispring of one of them. Thus, elephants of 
a white skin and white hairs are related to the first ; elephants with a 
large head and long hairs, of a fierce and bold temper, and eyelids apart, 
belong to the second ; such as are . . good-looking, black, and high in 
the back, wre the offspring of the third ; if tall, ungovernable, quick in 
understanding, short-haired, and with red and black eyes, they come 
from the fourth ; if bright black, with one tusk longer than the other, 

with a white breast and belly, and long and thick fore-feet, from the 

^ 

^ TSs BfSS. hare an unintelligible word. PerhafM Isi^ush^njy graceful, is the correct 
reading. 
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fifth ; if fearful, with prominent veine, with a short hump and ears and 
a long trunk, from the sixth ; if thin-bellied, red-eyed, and with a long 
trunk, from the seventh ; and if of a combination of the preceding seven 
qualities, from the eighth. 

The Hindus also make the following division into eight classes : 

1 . Elephants whose skin is not wrinkled, who are never sick, who are grand 
looking, do not run away from the battle-field, dislike meat, and prefer 
clean food at proper times, are said to be Dew mizaj (of a divine temper). 

2. Such as possess all the good qualities of elephants, and are quick in 
learning, moving about the head, ears, trunk, forelegs, hind legs, and the 
tail, and do no one harm except they be ordered to do so, are Gandharba 
mizaj (angelic). 3, If irritable, of good appetite, fond of being in water, 
they are Brahaman mizaj (of a brahminical temper). 4. Such as are very 
strong, in good Cyondition, fond of fighting, ungovernable, are said to have 
the temper of a Khattri, or warrior. 5. Those which are of a low stature, 
and forgetful, self-willed in their own work, and neglectful in that of their 
master, fond of unclean food, and spiteful towards other elephants, are 
Sudra mizaj. 6, Elephants which remain hot for a long time, and are fond 
of playing tricks, or are destructive, and lose the way, have the temper of a 
serj)ent. 7. Such as squint, and are slow to learn, or feign to be hot, have 
the temper of a PisMcha (spectre), 8. Those which are violent, swift, and 
do men harm, and are fond of running about at night, have the qualities 
of a Rack has (demon). 

The .Hindus have written many bookvS in explanation of these various 
tempers, as also many treatises on the diseases of the elephants, their 
causes and proj>er remedies. 

Elephants are found in the Subah of Agra, in the forests of 
Bayawan and Narward as far as Barar ; in the Sfiba of llahabad (Alla- 
habad), in the confines of Pamiali, (Bhath) Gliora, and Katanpur, 
Nandanpur, Sirguja, and Bastar ; in the Siiba of Malwa, in Handiyali, 
Uchhod, (’haiulerj, Saiitwas, Bijagarh, Kfiisln, Hoshangabrid, Carlia, 
Harvagarh ; in the Sfilja of Ifihar, in the neighbourliood of Babtas 


^ Xarwar, wIuto A1>u ’l l'azl wa?? subseijiuentlv niiinimai at tiu' instigritioii of J^rinoe 
Salim (.fahAogJr). I.uiig. 77 oS’, Lat. 25 ."?IC : (ihordifhrlL nvi\r Diiiagepons lajjig. 17' 
Lat, 2.7 ’ 12' ; (Abfi 'J-Fa/I ovidcritly rnoaio^ the one ao\itli*euHt of Sargaehh) 

I.ong. 82 , Lat. 22 14'; San/arh/t, Long, 82 S', l.at. 22 8' ; Long. 81' 58' 

Lat. 10'^ 12'. T])e towns from Hamliya to Haryagadh lie all between Long. 75' and 711 
and .Lat. 21 ' and 24 {(iwaliar). For tV/iW the third book has Cmbhod 

Tbc F<»rt (»f itahtas, tlie scene of SIut Shilh's lirst exploit, lies lamg. 84*^, Lat. 24 ' 28' 
The tiame J*ath(h ) is doubtful, ea' h MS. having a ditlerent reading. 

Wild elepliarits' Inn e nowadays distippcarcd in nearly all the places mentioned ly 
Abu 'LFa/J. 
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and Jharkhand ; and in the Siiba of Bengal, in Orisa, and Satgaw. 
The elephants from Pannah are the best. 

A herd of elephants is called in HindT sahn. They vary in number ; 
sometimes a herd amounts to a thousand elephants. Wild elephants are 
vary eautious. In winter and summer, they select a proper place, and 
lW|0llk down a whole forest near their sleeping place. For the sake of 
pleasure, or for food and drink, they often travel over great distances, 
ijn the journey one runs far in front of the others, like a sentinel j a young 
female is generally selected for this purpose. When they go to sleep they 
send out to the four sides of the sleeping place pickets of four female 
elephants, which relieve each other. 

Elephants will lift up their young ones, for three or four days after 
their birth, with their trunks, and put them on their backs, or lay them 
over their tusks. They also prepare medicines for the females when they 
are sick or in labour pains and crowd round al>out them. When some of 
them get caught, the female elephants break through the nets, and pull 
down the elephant-drivers. And when a young elephant falls into a snare 
they liide themselves in an ambush, go at night to the place where the 
young one is, set it at liberty, and trample the him ters to death . Sometimes 
its mother slowly approaches alone, and frees it in some clever way. I have 
heard the following story from His Majesty : Once a wild young one had 
fallen into a pit. As night had approaclied, we did not care to pull it out 
immediately, and left it ; but when we came next morning near the place, 
we saw that some wild elephants had filled the pit with broken logs and 
grfiss, and thus pulled out the young one.” Again, “ Once a female 
elephant played us a trick. She feigned to be dead. We passed her, and 
went onwards ; but when at night we returned, we saw no trace left 
of her.” 

There was once an elephant in the Imperial stables named Ayaz. For 
some reason it had got offended with the driver, and was for ever watching 
for an opportunity. Once at night, it found him asleep. It got hold 
of a long piece of wood, managed to pull off with it the man's turban, 
seized him by the hair, and tore him asunder. 

Many examples are on record of the extraordinary cleverness of 
elephants ; in some cases it is difficult to believe them. 

Kings have always shown a great predilection for this animal, and done 
everything in their power to collect a large number. Elephant-keepers 
are much esteemed, and a proper rank is assigned to such as have a special 
knowledge of the animal. Wicked, low men see in an elephant a means of 
lawlessness ; and unprincipled evildoers, with the help of this animal, 
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carry on their nefarious trade. Hence kings of former times never 
succeeded in suppressing the rebellious, and were thus disappointed in 
their best intentions. But His Majesty, though overwhelmed with other 
important matters, has been able, through God’s assistance and his 
numerous elephants, to check those low but haughty men ; he teaches 
them to desire submission, and bestows upon them, by wise laws, the 
blessings of peace. 

His Majesty divided the Imperial elephants into sections, which he 
put in charge of honest Darog^as. Certain elephants were also declared 
khdm. i.e., appointed for the exclusive use of His Majesty. 


A^^in 42. 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE IMPERIAL ELEPHANTS. 

His Majesty made a sevenfold division, based upon experience : 
1. Mast (full blood) ; 2, Shergir (tiger-seizing) ; 3. Sdda (plain) ; 

L Manjhola (middlemost) ; 5. Karha ; 6. Phandurhiya ; 7. Mokal. 

The first class comprises young elephants, possessed of the peculiar heat 
which renders the animal so strong. The second class contains likewise 
young ones ^Yhich once or twice have given signs of perfection and exhibit 
an uninterru})ted alacrity. The third class comprehends useful elejdiants, 
which are nearly as good as the preceding. The fourth class contains 
elephants of a somewJiat inferior value. Those of the fifth class are 
younger than those of the fourtii. The elephants of the sixth class are 
smaller than those of the fifth. The last class contains all young ones still 
unfit for Uvse. 

Each class is divided into three subdivisions, viz., large sized, middle, 
young ones ; the last class contains ten kinds. A certain quantity of food 
has been fixed for each class. 


A^m 43. 

THE FOOD ALLOWED TO THE ELEPHANTS, 

Formerly the classification of the eie})hants w’as never attended to ; 
hence in feeding them a largo quantity of the stores w'as wasted. But 
when His Majesty, soon after lifting the veil,^ commenced to care for the 


^ The HRme |)hrn»e as on 13, line 12. It refers to the year when Bayram fell 
in flisgrure, and Akbar assumed the reins of the government. 
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happiness of bis subjects, this matter was properly inquired into, and wise 
regulations were issued for guidance. 1. Mast elephants. liarge ones get 
daily 2 mans 24 sers ; middle-sized, 2 m. 19 s. ; small ones, 2 m. 14 
2. Sherglrs. Large ones, 2 m. 9 s. ; middle-sized ones, 2 m. 4 ; small 

ones, 1 m. 39 s. 3. Sodas. Large ones, 1 m. 34 s. ; middle-sized ones, 
1 m. 29 s. I small ones, 1 m. 24 s. 4. Manjholas. Large ones, 1 m. 22 s. ; 
middle-sized ones, 1 m. 20 s. ; small ones, 1 18 s. 5. Korhas. Large 

ones, 1 m. 14 s. ; middle-sized ones, 1 m. 9 ; small ones, 1 m. 4 s. 
6. Phandurkiyas. Large ones, 1 m. ; middle-sized ones, 36 s. ; small 
ones, 32 s. 7. Mokals. Large ones, 26 $. ; middle-sized ones, 24 s. ; 
third class, 22 s. ; fourth class, 20 s. ; fifth class, 18 s. ; sixth class, 16 s. ; 
seventh class, 14 s. ; eighth class, 12 s. ; ninth class, 10 s. ; tenth class, 8 s. 

Female elephants have been divided into four classes, viz., large ones, 
middle-sized ones, small ones, mokals. The first two classes are divided 
into three ; the third, into four ; the fourth, into nine subdivisions. 

1. Large ones. Big, 1 m. 22 s. ; middling, 1 m. 18 s. ; small cues, 1 m. 14*'. 

2. Middle-sized ones. Big, 1 m. 10 s. ; middling, 1 m. 6 s. ; small, 1 m. 2 s. 

3. Small ones. Big, 37 s. ; middling, 32 s. ; small, 27 s, ; still smaller, 
22 s. 4. Mokals. First class, 22 s. ; second, 20 s. ; third, 18 s. ; fourth, 
16 s. ; fifth, 14 8. ; sixth, 12 s. ; seventh, 10 5. ; eighth, %s. ; ninth, 6^. 


A*’tn 44. 

THE SERVANTS OF THE ELEPHANT STABLES. 

1. Mast elephants. There are five and a half ^ servants for each, 
viz,, a Mahdwat, who sits on the neck of the animal and directs its move- 
ments. He must be acquainted with its good and bad properties, and 
thus contribute to its xisefulness. He gets 200 dams per month ; but if 
the elephant be khutahar, i.e., wicked and addicted to pulling down the 
driver, he gets 220 d. Secondly y a Bhoiy who sits behind, upon the rump 
of the elephant, and assists in battle and in quickening the speed of the 
animal ; but he often performs tlie duties of the Mahdwat. His monthly 
pa\ is nod. Thirdly y the MethSy of whom there are three and one-half, 
or only three in case of small elephants, A meth fetches fodder, and assists 
in caparisoning the elephant. Meihs of all classes get on the march four 
dams daily, and at other times three and a half. 

2. For every Shergir, there are five servants, viz., a Mahdwaiy at 180 d. ; 
a Bholy at 103 d. ; and three Meihs as before. 


^ i.e., either eleven ©ervants for two elephants, or the last was a boy. 
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3. For every jS^a, there are four and a half servants, viz., a 
at 160 df., a Bhol at 90 d, ; and two and a half Meths. 

4. For every Manjhola, there are four servants ; viz., a Mahawut, at 
140 d. ; a Bhol, at 80 d ; and two Meths, 

5. For every Karha^ there are three and a half servants ; viz., a 
Mahdwat at 120 d. ; a Bhot, at 70 d, ; and one and a half Meths, 

6. For every Phandurkiya, there are two servants ; viz., a Mahdwat, 
at 100 d ; and a Meth, 

7. For every there are likewise two servants ; viz,, sl Mahdwat, 

at 50 d. ; and a Meth. 

Female Elephants. 1. Large ones have four servants, viz., a Mahdwat, 
at 100 d. ; a Bhoi, at 60 d. ; two Meths, 2. Middle-sized ones have three 
and a half servants ; viz., a Makdwat, at 80 d. ; a Bhoi, at 50 d. ; and one 
and a half Meths. 3. Small ones have two ; viz., a Mahdwat, at 60 d. ; 
and a Meth, 4. Mokals have likewise two ; viz., a Mahdwat, at 60 d., 
and a Meth, 

The Fawjddr. 

His Majesty has appointed a superintendent over every troop of ten, 
twenty, and thirty elephants. Such a troop is called a halqa ; the super- 
intendent is called Fau^ddr, His business is to look after the condition 
and the training of the elephants ; he teaches them to be bold, and to 
stand firm at the sight of fire and at the noise of artillery ; and he is 
responsible for their behaviour in these respects. When a. Fawjddr is 
raised to the dignity of a Sadi (a commander of one hundred) or higher, 
he has twenty-five elephants assigned to himself, the other Fawjddrs, as 
Btsits (commanders of twenty) and Dahhdshis (commanders of ten) being 
under his orders. The same order is followed from the Dahhdshis up to 
the Hazdrls (commanders of one thousand). The pay of officers above the 
SaM is different. Some Fawjddrs have been raised to the dignity of 
grandees of the court. A Sadi marks two horses. A Blstl of the first grade 
has 30 rupees per mensem ; second grade, 25 R, ; third grade, 20 R, A 
Dahbdshl of the first grade has twenty R, ; second grade, 16/*^.; third 
grade, 12 R. Blstls and Dahhdshis mark one horse, and belong to the 
Ahadls, Such Faujddrs as have thirty or twenty-five elephants assigned 
to themselves have to pay the wages of the Mahdtvat and of one Bhol of 
that elephant, which they select for their own use ; but such as have 
twenty or ten only pay for a Mahdtvat, 

The above arrangement regarding the servants was not thought 
sufficient by His Majesty, who has much experience in tliis matter. He 
therefore put several halqas in charge of every grandee, and required liim 
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to look after them. The fodder also is now supplied by the government. 
A trustworthy clerk has, besides, been appointed, who is in charge of the 
correspondence of this branch ; he looks after the receipts and expenditure 
and sees that the orders of His Majesty are carried out. He also parades 
the elephants in the order described below {A*‘tn 78). 

A^’in 45. 

THE HiVRNESS OF ELEPHANTS. 

1. The Dharna is a large chain, made of iron, gold, or silver. It is 
made of sixty oval links, each weigliing three sers ; but the chain differs in 
length and thickness according to the strength of the elephant. One end 
of the chain is fixed in the ground, or fastened to a pillar ; the other end is 
tied to the left hind leg of the ele])hant. Formerly, they fastened this 
chain to the forefoot ; but as this is injurious for tlie chest of the elephant 
His Majesty ordered to discontinue the usage. 

2. The Andu is a chain, with which both forefeet are tied. As it 
annoys the elephant, His Majesty ordered it to be discontinued. 

3. The Beri is a chain for fastening both hind feet. 

4. The Baland is a fetter for the hind feet, an invention of His Majesty. 
It allows the elephant to walk, but })re vents him from running. 

5. The Gaddh beri resembles the Andu, and is an additional chain for 
the hindlegs of unruly and swift elephants. 

6. The Loh langar is a long chain, suitable for an elephant. One end is 
tied to the riglit fore foot, and the other end to a thick log, a yard in 
length. This the driver keeps near him, and drops it, when the elephant 
runs too swiftly, or gets so unruly UvS no longer to obe3^ The chain 
twists round his leg, and the log will annoy the animal to such extent that 
it necessarily stops. This useful invention, which has saved many lives, 
and protected huts and walls, is likewise due to His Majesty. 

7. The CharlM is a piece of hollowed bamboo half a yard and two 
tassiljes long, and has a hole in the middle. It is covered with sinews and 
filled with gunpowder, an earthen partition dividing the powder into two 
halves. A fuzee wrapt in paper is put into each end. Fixed into the hole 
of the bamboo at right angles is a stick, which serves as a handle. Upon 
fire being put to both ends, it turns round and makes a frightful noise. 
When elephants fight with each other, or are otherwise unruly, a bold man 
on foot takes the burning bamboo into liis hand, and holds it before the 
animals, when they will get quiet. Formerly, in order to separate two 
elephants that were fighting, they used to light a fire ; but people had 
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mucii trouble, as it seldom had the desired effect. His Majesty invented 
the present method, which was hailed by all. 

8. Andhiyurly i.e,, darkness, a name which His Majesty changed into 
UjyaUy i.e., light, is a piece of canvas above one and a half yards square. 
It is made of brocade, velvet, etc., and tied with two ends to the Kildwa 
{vide next). When the elephant is unruly, it is let fall, so that he cannot 
see. This has been the saving of many. As it often gives way, especially 
when the elephant is very wild, His Majesty had three heavy bells attached 
to the ends of the canvas, to keep it better down. This completed the 
arrangement. 

9. The Kildwa ' consists of a few twisted ropes, about one and a half 
yards long. They are laid at the side of each other, without, however, 
being interwoven among themselves, the whole being about eight lingers 
broad. A ring is drawn through both ends of the ropes, and fastened where 
the throat of the elephant is ; the elephant driver rests his feet in it, and 
thus sits firmly. Sometimes it is made of silk or leather. Others fix small 
pointed iron-spikes to the kaldwa, which will prevent an unruly elephant 
from throwing down the driver by shaking its head. 

10. The Dulthi is a rope, five yards long, as thick as a staff. This 
they tie over the kaldwa to strengthen it. 

1 1 . The Kandr is a small pointed spike, half a yard long. This they 
likewise attach to the kcddway and prick the elephant’s ears wuth it in 
order to make the animal wild or to urge it on. 

12. The Bor is a thick rope passing from the tail to the throat. When 
properly tied it is an ornament. Tliey also catch hold of it, when the 
elephant makes an awkward movement. They also attach many other 
trappings to it. 

13. The Gadela is a cushion put on the back of the elephant below 
the duUht. It prevents galling, and is a source of comfort. 

14. The Gudautt is a chain of brass. They attach it near the tail, 
which it prevents from getting injured by the daltht. It is also 
ornamental. 

15. The Pichwa is a belt made of ropes and is fastened over the 
buttocks of the elephant. It is a support for the Shot, and of much use to 
him in firing. 

16. The Chaurdsi consists of a number of bells attached to a i>icce of 


' This should be Kaldwa. Abu spells the word wrong ; vide, my text edition, 

p. 136, 1. 16. It loo^ as if Abu ’1-Fa?l had mistaken this Persian word for a Hindi term ; 
dse, why should he have any spelling at all. In Vullers’ Persian Dictionary, ii, p. $626, 
read hhait for and 6a ianid for his emendation (?) tabyln. 
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broadcloth, which is tied on before and behind with a string passed through 
it. It looks ornamental and grand. 

17. Pttkmhh is the name of two chains fastened over the elephant’s 
sides. Attached to them, a bell hangs below the belly. It is of great 
beauty and grandeur. 

18. Large chains. They attach six on both sides, and three to the 
kaldwa, the latter being added by His Majesty . 

19. Qutm (the tail of the Thibetan Yak). There are about sixty, more 
or less, attached to the tusk, the forehead, the throat, and the neck. They 
are either white, or black, or pied, and look very ornamental. 

20. The Tayyd consists of five iron plates, each a span long, and four 
fingers broad, fastened to each other by rings. On both sides of the Tayyd 
there are two chains, each a yard long, one of wliich passes from above the 
ear, and the other from below it to the kaldwa, to which both are attached. 
Between them there is another chain, which is passed over the head and 
tied to the kaldwa ; and below, crossways, there are four iron spikes 
ending in a curve, and adorned with knobs. The Quids are attached here. 
At their lower end there are three other chains si milarly arranged . Besides, 
four other chains are attached to the knob ; two of them, like the first, 
end in a knob, whilst the remaining two are tied to the tusks. To this 
knob again three chains are attached, two of which are tied round about 
the trunk, the middle one hanging down. Qutm and daggers are attached 
to the former knobs, but the latter lies over the forehead. All this is 
partly for ornament, partly to frighten other animals. 

21. The Pdkhar is like an armour, and is made of steel ; there are 
separate pieces for the head and the trunk. 

22. The Gaj-jhamp is a covering put as an ornament above the pdkhar. 
It looks grand. It is made of three folds of canvas, put together and sewn, 
broad ribbons being attached to the outside. 

23. The Meyh damhar is an awning to shade the elephant driver, an 
invention by His Majesty. It also looks ornamental. 

24. The Ranpiyal is a fillet for the forehead made of brocade or 
similar stuff s, from the hem of which nice ribbons and qutm hang down. 

25. The Gaieli consists of four links joined together, with three above 
them, and two others over the fatter. It is attached to the feet of the 
elephant. Its sound is very effective. 

26. The Pay ranjan consists of several bells similarly arranged. 

27. The Ankus is a small crook. His Majesty calls it Gajhdga^ It 
is used for guiding the elephant and stopping him. 

' i.e., an olftphant*rem. Hia Maj«siy had reason to change the name Ankus, “ which 
sounds offensive to a Persian ear.” RashUi. Hence the Persians pronounce it anguth. 
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28. The Gad is at spear which has two prongs instead of an iron point. 
The Bho% makes use of it, when the elephant is refractory. 

29. The Bangri is a collection of rings made of iron or brass. The rings 
are put on the tusks, and serve to strengthen as well as to ornament them. 

30. The Jagdwat resembles the Gad (No. 28), and is a cubit long. The 
Bhm uses it, to quicken the speed of the elephant. 

31. The Jhanddi ox flag, is hung round with Quids > like a togh.^ It is 
fixed to the side of the elephant. 

But it is im})Ossible to describe all the ornamental trappings of 
elephants. 

For each Mast and Sherglr and Sada, seven pieces of cotton cloth are 
annually allowed, each at a price of 8| dmns. Also, four coarse woollen 
pieces, called in Hindi kamhal, at 10 d. each, and eiglit ox hides, each at 8 d. 
For Manjhola and Karha elephants, four of the first ; three of the second ; 
and seven of the third, are allowed. For Phatidurkiyas and Mokals, and 
female elephants, three of the first ; two of the second ; four of the third. 
The saddlecloth is made of cloth, lining, and stuff for edging it round 
about ; for sewing, half a ser of cotton thread is allowed. For every 
man of grain, the halga-ddr is allovred ten sers of iron for chains, etc., at 
2 d. per ser ; and for every hide, one ser of sesame oil, at 60 d, per man. 
Also 5 s. coarse cotton thread for the haldiva of the elepliant on which the 
Faujddr rides, at 8 d. per ser ; but for other elejihants, the men have to 
make one of leather, etc., at their owm expense. 

A sum of twelve dams is annually subtracted from the servants ; but 
they get the worn out articles, 


A^in 46. 

THE ELEPHANTS FOR HIS MAJESTY'S USE 

There are one hundred and one elephants selected for tlie use of 
His Majesty. Their allowance of food is the same in quantity as that of 
the other elephants, but differs in quality. Most of them also get 5 s, of 
sugar, 4 s, of ghi, and half a man of ri<a^ mixed with chillies, cloves, etc. ; 
and some have one and a half nuin ^ of milk in addition to their grain. In 
the sugar-cane season, each elephant gets daily, for two months, 300 sugar 
canes, more or less. His Majesty takes the place of the Mahmvat, 

Each elephant requires three hhois in the rutting season, and two, when 
cool. Their monthly wages vary from 120 to 400 d., and are fixed by His 

^ Oie same as toq. Vide A*’in 10, p. 52. 

® Liquids* are sold in India by the weight. 
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Majesty himself. For each elepliant there are four Meths. In the Halqas, 
female elephants are but rarely told of! to accompany big male ones ; but 
for each kJima elephant there are three, and sometimes even more, 
appointed. First class big female elephants have two and one-half metha ; 
second class do., two ; third class do., one and one-half ; for the other 
classes as in the Halqas. 

As each Halqu is in charge of one of the grandees, so is every hhma 
elephant put in charge of one of them. Likewise, for every ten kkasa 
elephants, a professional man is appointed, who is called Dahdylddr, They 
draw, twelve, ten, and eight rupees per mensem. Besides, an active and 
honest superintendent is appointed for every ten elephants. He is called 
Naqtb (watcher) and has to submit a daily report, when elephants eat 
little, or get a shortened allowance, or in cases of sickness, or when any- 
thing unusual happens. He marks a horse, and holds the rank of an 
Akadi. His Majesty also weekly dispatches some of the servants near him, 
in the proportion of one for every ten elephants, who inspect them and 
send in a re[>ort. 


A^'ln 47. 

THE MANNER OF RIDING ^ASJ-ELEPHANTS. 

His Majesty, the royal rider of the plain of auspiciousness, mounts on 
every kind of elephant, from the first to *^he last class, making them, 
notwithstanding their almost supernatural strength, obedient to his 
command. His Majesty wdlJ put his foot on the tusks, and mount them, 
even when they are in the rutting season, and astonishes experienced 
people.^ 

They also put comfort.able turrets on the backs of swift-paced 
elephants, which serve as a travelling sleeping apartment. An elephant 
so caparisoned is always ready at the palace. 

Whenever His Majesty mounts an elephant, a month’s wages are given 
as a donation to the hhois. And when he has ridden ten elephants, the 
following donations are bestowed, viz., the near servant who has weekly 
to report on the elephants, receives a present ; the former, 100 iZ. ; the 
Dahd,%, 31 R. ; the Naqib, 15 R. ; the Mmhrif (writer), 1\R. Besides, the 
regal rewards given to them at times when they display a particular zeal 
or attentiveness, go beyond the reach of speech. 

Each elephant has his match appointed for fighting ; some are always 

^ Jah&Tig.r, in his Memoirs, gives several examples of Akbar’s daring in this respect ; 
vide Tuzuk, p. U>. 
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ready at the palace, and engage when the order is given. When a fight is 
over, if the combatants were klima elephants, the hhois receive 250 dams 
as a present ; but if other elephants, the hhms get 200 d. 

The Dahd,tddr of khdsa elephants receives one dam for every rupee- 
paid as wages to the hhots and meths ; the Mushrif is entitled to J c?., and 
the Nagth to J d. In the case of halqa elephants, the Sadtwdl, the 
Dahbdsht, and the Bistl, are entitled to 1 d, for every rupee ; and the 
Mushrtf and the Naqtb receive the allowance given for khusa elephants. 

AHn 48. 

ON FINES. 

In order to prevent laziness and to ensure attentiveness, His Majesty, 
as for all other departments, has fixed a list of fines. On the death of a 
male or a female khdsa eleydiant the Bhms are fined three months’ wages. 
If any part of the harness is lost, the Bhdls and Meths are fined two- 
thirds of the value of the article ; but in the case of a saddlecloth, the full 
j}rice. When a female elephant dies from starvation, or through want of 
care, the Bhdls have to pay the cost price of the animal. 

If a driver mixes drugs wdth the food of an elephant to make the 
animal hot, and it dies in consequence thereof, he is liable to capital 
punishment, or to have a hand cut off, or to be sold as a slave. If it was 
a khdsa elephant, the Bhols lose three months’ pay and are further 
suspended for one year. 

Two experienced men are monthly dispatched to inquire into the 
fatness or leanness of the khdsa elephants. If elephants are found by them 
out of flesh to the extent of a quarter, according to the scale fixed by 
the Pdgosht Regulation {vide A*^in 83), the grandees in charge are fined, and 
the hhms are likewise liable to lose a month’s wages. In the case of 
hjolqa elephants, Ahadis are told off to examine them, and submit a 
report to His Majesty. If an elephant dies, the Mahdwat and the Bhol 
are fined three months’ wages. If part of an elephant’s tusk is broken, 
and the injury reaches as far as the kali — this is a place at the root of the 
tusks, which on being injured is apt to fester, when the tusks get hollow 
and become useless — a fine amounting to one-eighth of the price of the 
elephant is exacted, the ddrogka paying two-thirds, and the Fawjddr one- 
third. Should the injury not reach as far as the kaliy the fine is only one- 
half of the former, but the proportions are the same. But, at present, 
a fine of one per cent has become usual ; in the case of khdsa elephants, 
however, such punishment is inflicted as His Majesty may please to direct. 
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A*‘m 49 . 

THE IMPERIAL HORSE STABLES. 

His Majesty is very fond of horses, because he believes them to be of 
great importance in the three branches of the government, and for 
expeditions of conquest, and because he sees in them a means of avoiding 
much inconvenience. 

Merchants bring to court good horses from ^Iraq-i ‘^Arab and *^Iraq-i 
*?Ajam, from Turkey, Turkestan, Badakhshan. Shirwan, Qir^iz, Thibet^ 
Kashmir, and other countries. Droves after droves arrive from Tfiran and 
Iran, and there are nowadays twelve thousand in the stables of His 
Majesty. And in like manner, as they are continually coming in, so 
there are others daily going out as presents, or for other purposes. 

Skilful, experienced men have paid much attention to the breeding of 
this sensible animal, many of whose habits resemble those of man ; and 
after a short time Hindustan ranked higher in this respect than Arabia, 
whilst many Indian horses cannot be distinguished from Arabs or from 
the ^Irdql breed. There are fine horses bred in every part of the country ; 
but those of Cachh excel, being equal to Arabs. It is said that a long time 
ago an Arab ship was wrecked and driven to the shore of Cachh ; and 
that it had seven choice horses, from which, according to the general 
belief, the breed of that country originated. In the Panjab, horses are 
bred resembling Iraqis, especially between the Indus and the Bahat 
(Jheluin) : they go by tlie name of Sanuji : ^ so also in the district of 
Patl Haybatpur,^ Bajwaral, Tihara, in the Siibaof Agra, Mewat, and in 
the Suba of Ajnilr, where the horses have the name of pachwariya. 
In the northern mountainous district of Hindustan, a kind of small but 
strong horse is bred, which are called gut ; and in the confine of Bengal, 
near Kuch [-Bahar], another kind of horses occurs, which rank between 
theyw^ and Turkish horses, and are called tdngha7if^ they are strong and 
powerful. 

His Majesty, from the light of bis insight and wisdom, makes himself 
acquainted with the minutest details, and with the classification and the 
condition of every kind of article ; he Iof>ks to the requirements of the 
times, and designs proper regulations. Hence he also pays much attention 
to everything that is connected with this animal, which is of so great an 
importance for the government and an almost supernatural means 
for the attainment of personal greatness. 

^ Several goiKl MSS. read SatujL 

® Haibatpur, Jiat. 29'^ oT, Long. 76° 2' ; Tih&ra, Lat. 30° 67', Long. 76° 25'. 

[* Tdghan, — P.J 
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Firsts he has set apart a place for horse-dealers, where they may, 
without delay, find convenient quarters, and be secure from the hardships 
of the seasons. By this arrangement, the animals will not suffer ^ from 
that hardness and avariciousness so often observed in dealers of the present 
time ; nor will they pass from the hands of well-intentioned merchants 
into those of others. But dealers who are known for their uprightness 
and humanity may keep their horses where they j>lease, and bring them 
at an appointed time. Secondly, he appointed a circumspect man to the 
office of an Amm-i Kdrwdmard, who from his superior knowledge and 
experience keeps the dealers from the path of disobedience and ties the 
mischievous tongues of such as are wucked and evasive. Thirdlij, he has 
appointed a clever writer, wdio keeps a roll of horses that arrive and have 
been mustered, and who sees that the orders of His Majesty do not fall 
into abeyance. Fourthly, he has appointed trustworthy men acquainted 
with the prices of horses to examine the animals, and to fix their prices, 
in the order in which they are imported. His Majesty, from his goodness, 
generally gives half as much again above the price fixed by them, and 
does not keep them waiting for their money. ^ 


A^ln 50. 

THE RANKS OF THE HORSES. 

There are two classes of horses : 1. Khdm ; 2. Those that are not 
khdsa. The khdm horses are the following — six stables, each containing 
forty choice liorses of Arabia and Persia ; the stables of the princes ; the 
stables of Turkish courier horses ; the stables of horses bred in the Imperial 
studs. They have each a name, but do not exceed the number thirty. 
His Majesty rides upon horses of the six stables. 

The second class horses are of three kinds, viz., si-aspi, hist-aspi, dah- 
aspi, i.e., belonging to the stables of thirty, twenty, and ten. A horse 

^ Akbar abhorred cruelty towards domestic animals. Towards the end oi his life, as 
shall bo mentioned below, he even gave up hunting and animal tights. 

* Abu T-Fa?l mentions this very often in the A*‘in. Coiitractors generally received 
cheques on a local treasury ; but they might be sent from there to another local treasury, 
unless they bribed the collector, or made over their cheques, for a consideration, to Maha- 
jans (bankers). It was the same in Persia. “ Theclerks, whose habit it is to annoy people, 
gave him (Wazir Murza S&lih, brother of the grc>at Persian historian Sikandar Beg) in 
payment of his claims a lot of transfer receipts, and loft him in the hands of the collectors 
{muhctssil), who, like the clerks, always pretend to be in a hurry ; and although Mlrza 
Habim, a relation of his, tried to come to an understanding with them, in order to help 
Miriia ^alih out of his watched plight, they ruined him, in a short time, to such an extent 
that*they had to provide in lieu a daily subsistence allowance. He died of a broken 
heart."’ ^’’Ahir Na^r&bddfs Ta^kira. 
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whose value comes up to ten muhurs, is kept in a Dah-muhn stable ; those 
worth from eleven to twenty muhurs, in a Btst-muhn stable, and so on. 

Grandees and other Man^abddrs, and Senior Ahadts are in charge of 
the stables. Hay and crushed grain are found by the government for all 
horsies, except the horse which the Yatdqddr (guard) of every stable is 
allowed to ride, and which he maintains in grain ^ and grass at his own 
expense. 


Ann 51 . 

THE FODDER ALLOWED IN THE IMPERIAL STABLES. 

A khdsa horse was formerly allowed eight sers fodder per diem^ when 
the ser weighed twenty-eight dams. Now that the ser is fixed at thirty 
dams a khdsa horse gets seven and a half sers. In winter, they give boiled 
peas or vetch ; in summer, grain.^ The daily allowance includes two sers 
of flour and one and a half sers of sugar. In winter, before the horse gets 
fresh grass, they give it half a ser of gin. Two dams are daily allowed for 
hay ; but hay is not given, when fresh grass ^ is available. About three 
highds of land will yield sufficient fodder for a horse. When, instead of 
sugar, the horses get molasses,^ they stop the ghl ; and when the season 
of fresh grass ^ comes, they give no grain for the first three days, but allow, 
afterwards six sers of grain and twoser^ of molasses perdiem.^ In other 
^ Iraqi and Turki stables, they give seven and a half sers of grain.^ During 
the cool six months of the year, they give the grain ^ boiled, an allowance 
of one dam being given for boiling one maw of it. The horses also get once a 
week a quarter ser of salt. Whenght and fresh grass ^ are given, each horse, 
provided its price be above thirty-one muhurs, gets also one ser of sugar ; 
whilst such as are worth from twenty-one to thirty muhurs, only get half 
a ser. Horses of less value get no sugar at all. Before green grass ^ is 
given, horses of a value from twenty-one to upwards of one hundred muhurs, 
get one man and ten sers of ghi ; such as are worth from eleven to twenty 
muhurs thirty sers ; but horses up to ten muhurs get neither ghi^ brown 
sugar, nor green oats.^ Salt is given at the daily rate one-fiftieth of a ddm, 
though it is mostly given in a lump. ^ Iraqi and Turki horses which belong 
to the court are daily allowed two d. for grass ; but such of them as are 
in the country only one and a half. In winter, each horse gets a highd of 

P Moth, a .small, hard, blue grain U8?d, whe \ well boiled, for fattening horses. 
Dana “ grain ” eoJlocjuiaUy among.st horse-dealers, etc., means “ gram.” — F.j 

[® KJiavxd is green "wheat or barley (not oats) before the ear is well formed ; it is cut 
and used as fodder. — P.] 

[* Qmd‘i siyah ia probably gur, — P.] 
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frefith oats,^ the price of which, at court, is 240 rf., and in the country 200 rf. 
At the time of fresh oats,^ each horse gets two mans of molasses, ^ the same 
quantity being subtracted from the allowance of grain.® 

Experienced officers, attached to the Imperial offices, calculate the 
amount required, and make out an estimate, which in due course is paid. 
When a horse is sick, every necessary expense is paid on the certificate 
of the horse doctor. 

Every stallion to a stud of mares receives the allowance of a 
horse. The gut horses get five and a half sets of grain,® the usual quantity 
of salt, and grass at the rate of one and a half d. per diem, if at court, 
and at the rate of 1 d., when in the country ; but they do not get ghi, 

molasses, or green oats.^ Qisrdqs [i.e., female horses] get, at court, four 
and a half sers of grain,® the usual allowance of salt, and one d. for grass ; 
and in the country, the same, with the exception of the grass, for which 
only three fourths of a dam are allowed. Stud mares get two and three- 
fourths sers of grain,® but the allowance for grass, salt, and fuel, is not 
fixed. 

A foal sucks its dam for three months ; after which, for nine months, 
it is allowed the milk of two cows ; then, for six months, two and three- 
fourths sers of grain ® per diem ; after which period, the allowance is every 
six months increased by a ser, till it completes the third year, when its 
food is determined by the above regulations. 


A^^ln 52. 

ON HARNESS, ETC. 

It would be difficult and tedious to describe the various ornaments, 
jewels, and trappings, used for the hfima horses on which His Majesty 
rides. 

For the whole outfit of a khdm horse, tlie allowance is 277| d, per 
annum ; viz., an artak, or horse quilt, of wadded chintz, 47 d. ; a ydlposh 
(a covering for the mane), 32 d. ; a woollen towel, 2 d.— these three articles 
are renewed every six months ; in lieu of the old aHak, half the cost price 
is deducted, and one-sixth for the old ydlposh ; a saddle-cloth, the outside 
of which is woven of hair, the lining being felt, 42 d. ; halters for the 


[1 Khuvid is green wheat or barley (not oats) before the ear is well formed ; it is cat 
and used as fcJder. — P.j 

Qand-i siydh is probably gur. — P.] 

[® Ddna colloquially means, as here, gram. — P.l 
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nul^ta^ (headstall) and the hind feet,* 40 d. ; a pmU-tang (girth), 8 rf. ; 
a magm-mn (a horse tail to drive away flies), 3 d. ; a miJ^a and qayza ® 
(the bit), 14 d. ; a curry-comb, 1| d. ; a grain bag, 6 d. ; a basket, in 
which the horse gets its grain, d. These articles are given annually^ and 
fifteen ddm^, ten jetals, subtracted in lieu of the old ones. 

In the other stables, the allowance for horses whose value is not less 
than twenty-one muhurs, is 196|^ d. per annum, the rate of the articles 
being the same. Twenty-five and a half darns are subtracted in lieu of 
the old articles. 

In stables of horses worth twenty to eleven muhurs, the annual 
allowance is 155J d. ; viz., for the artak, 39| d. ; the ydlposh, 27J d. ; 
a coarse saddle cloth, 30 d. ; the girth, 6 d. ; the mMta and qayza, 10 d. ; 
and the nukhta ropes and feet-ropes, 32 d. ; the magas-rdn, 2 d. ; a towel, 
IJ d. ; a curry-comb, IJ d. ; a basket, 1 d. ; a grain bag, 4| d. Twenty 
dams are subtracted for the old articles. 

For horses worth up to ten muhurs, and qisrdqs, and gut, the allowance 
is 117J d. ; ® viz., an artak, 37 d. ; a ydlposh, 24| d. ; a jul, 24 d. ; a 
nuM^ hand and a pay-hand , 8 d. ; a nuJchta and qayza, 8 d. ; a pmht- 
tang, 5 d. ; a magas-rdn and a towel, each 1| d. ; a curry-comb, l\d, \ 
a basket, 1 d. ; a grain bag, 4 J d. The amount subtracted is the same as 
before. 

1. The Kardh ® is an iron vessel for boiling grain sufficient for ten 
horses. The price of a kardh is at the rate of one hundred and forty dams 
per man of iron ; but this includes the wages of the maker. 2. The 
Missin Sail, or brass bucket, out of which horses drink. There is one for 
every ten khdsa horses. The price of making one is liOd. For other 
horses, as in the stables of thirty, etc., there is only one. 3. The Kamand, 
attached to iron pegs, is for fastening the horses. In stables of 
forty, there are three ; in stables of thirty, two ; in others, one. The 
weight of a halter is half a man ; its cost price is 140 d., and 16 d. the 

Nukhta for nuktd. — P. ] 

*■ In con«equeiice of the climate, horses are kept, in the East, much more outside than 
in the stables. When bein^ cleaned or fed, each of the hindlega is fastened by means of 
a rope to a peg in the ground. In the ftase of wicked horses, a rope is attached to each side 
of the head-stall, and fastened, like tent ropes, to pegs in the ground. Native grooms, 
in feeding horses, generally squat on the ground, pushing the? grain in the basket towards 
the mouth of the horse. The word nakhiah. which, like hundreds of other words, is not 
given in our dictionaries, is generally pronounced nuqta. Similarly, is pronounced 

qdizah ; vide. Journal As. Soc. Bengal for 1808. 1, p. 3C b.c. 

f* In modern Urdu qazaS i« a snaffle. — P.] 

^ The items added only give 110^ d. 

® Altogether 19CJ d., anil 81 d. on account of the first three articles renewed after six 
months. The deduction in lieu of old articles refers, of course, to the wages of the grooms. 

j* Karwd or kara,d, H. ? — P.J 
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wages of the rope maker. 4, The Ahanm mekh, or iron peg, of which 
there are two for every halter. Each peg weighs five sers, and qosts 16 d. 
5. The Tabartukkmdq^ or hammer, weighs five sers, and is used for fixing 
the iron pegs. There is one in every stable. 

All broken and old utensils of brass and iron, in the JMsa stables, if 
repairable, are repaired at the expense of the Darogfeas ; and when they 
are past mending, their present value is deducted, and the difference paid 
in cash. In other stables, a deduction of one^half of their value is made 
every third year. 

6. Na^ly or horseshoes, are renewed twice a year. Formerly eight dams 
were given for a whole set, but now ten. 7. Kundldn. One is allowed for 
ten horses.^ The price of it is 80f R, 

A^’ln 53. 

THE OFFICERS AND SERVANTS ATTACHED TO THE 
IMPERIAL STABLES. 

1. The Athegl is in charge of all horses belonging to the government. 
He directs all officers charged with the management of the horses. This 
office is one of the highest of the State, and is only held by grandees of high 
rank : at present it is filled by the Khan (Commander-in-Chief). 

2. The Ddrogha, There is one appointed for each stable. This post may 
be held by officers of the rank of commanders of five thousand down to 
Senior Ahadis. 3. The Mitshrif, or accountant. He keeps the roU of the 
horses, manages all payments and fines, sees that His Majesty’s orders are 
carried out, and prepares the estimate of the stores required for this 
department. He is chosen from among the grandees. 4. The Dlda-^war^ or 
inspector. His duty is occasionally to inspect the horses before they 
are mustered by His Majesty ; he also determines the rank and the 
condition of the horses. His reports are taken down by the Mushrif. 
This office may be held by the Mansabdars or Ahadis. 5. The Akhtachls 
look after the harness, and have the horses saddled. Most of them get 
their pay on the list of the Ahadis, 6. The Chdhuksuwdr rides the horses, 
and compares their speed with the road, which is likewise taken down by 
the Mushrif. He receives the pay of an Ahadi. 7. The Hddd, This 
name is given to a class of Rajputs, who teach horses the elementary 


^ This appears to be the same aa the Hind, tjki/, which our meagre dictlonariea 
describe as a “ kind of tent 

* Or Mirzd Kh^ndrit i.o., <JAbd“-r-Rahim, son of Bayram KhEn ; vide list of 

Grandees, 2nd book. No. 29. 
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steps. Some of them get their pay on the list of the Altadis. 8. The 
Mvrdaha is an experienced groom placed over ten servants. He gets the 
pay of an Ahadi ; but in other Ichasa stables, he only gets 170 d. ; in the 
country-bred stables, 160 d, ; in the other si-aspi stables, 140 d. ; in 
the bwt-a>spl stables, 100 d, ; and in the dah-aspt stables, 30 d. Besides he 
has to look after two horses. 9. The Bay tar, or horse-doctor, gets the pay 
of an Ahadi. 10. The Naqtb, or watcher. Some active, intelligent men 
are retained for supervision. They report the condition of each stable 
to the Ddroghas and the Mushrif, and it is their duty to have the cattle 
in readiness. The two head Naylhs are Ahadis, and they have thirty 
people under them, who receive from 100 to 120 d. 11. The Sd,is, or 
groom. There is one groom for every two horses. In the chihiUaspi 
stables, each groom gets 170 d. ; in the stables of the eldest prince, 138 d. ; 
in the stables of the other princes, and in the courier horse stables, 136 d. ; 
in the country bred stables, 126 d. ; in the other si-aspi stables, 106 d. ; 
in the hlst-aspi stables, 103 d, ; land in the dah-aspi stables, 100 d. 12. The 
Jilawddr (vide A*‘in 60) and the Payk (a runner). Their monthly pay varies 
from 1,200 to 120 d., according to their speed and manner of service. 
Some of them will run from fifty to one hundred hroh (kos) a day. 13. The 
Na^lband, or farrier. Some of them are AhadM, some foot soldiers. They 
receive 160 d. 14. The Zilnddr, or saddle holder, has the same rank and 
pay as the preceding. In the khd^a stable of forty horses, one saddle is 
allowed for every two horses, in the following manner : for the first and 
twenty-first ; for the second and twenty-second, and so on. If the first 
horse is sent out of the stable, the saddle remains at its place, and what 
was the vsecond horse becomes first, and the second saddle falls to the 
third horse, and so on to the end. If a horse out of the middle leaves, its 
saddle is given to the preceding horse. 15. The Abkash, or water-carrier. 
Three are allowed in the stables of forty ; two in stables of thirty, and 
only one in other stables. The monthly pay is 100 (f. 16. The Farrdsh 

(who dusts the furniture). There is one in every khdsa stable. His pay 
is 130 d. 17. A Sipandsoz ^ is only allowed in the stables of forty horses ; 


^ The seeds of sipnnd (in Hind, sarso, a kind of mustard seed) are put on a heated 
plate of iron. Their smoke is an effectual preventive against the evil eye (vazar-i bad, 
chmhm rasidan)^ which is even dangerous for Akbar’s choice horses. The seeds burn away 
slowly, and emit a crackling sound. The man who burns them is called Sipandsoz, Vide 
the poetical extracts of the 2nd book, under Shikefn, Instead of Sipand, grooms some- 
times keep a monkey over the entrance of the stable. The influence of the evil eye passes 
from the horses to the ugly monkey. 

Another remedy consists in nailing old horseshoes to the gates of the Stables. Hundreds 
of such shoes may still be seen on the gates in Fathpfir Slkri, 

[Sipand P., or barmal A., is wild me not mustard. — P. ] 
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liis pay i» 100 d. 18. The Khakr'ub, or sweeper. Sweepers are called in 
Hindustan HaldlMur ; ^ His Majesty brought this name en vogm. In 
stables of forty, there are two ; in those of thirty and twenty, one. Their 
monthly pay is 65 d. 

During a march, if the ddrogkgs are in receipt of a fixed allowance for 
coolies, they entertain some people to lead the horses. In the stables of 
thirty horses, fifteen are allowed. And in the same proportion does the 
government appoint coolies, when a ddrogha has not received the extra 
allowance. Each cooly gets two dams per diem. 

A*‘m 54. 

THE BlRGlR. 

His Majesty, from the regard which he pays to difference in rank, 
believes many fit for cavalry service, though he would not trust them with 
the keeping of a horse. For these he has told off separate stables, with 
particular Ddroghas and Mushrifs. When their services are required, 
they are furnished with a horse on a written order of the Bitikchl (writer) ; 
but they have not to trouble themselves about the keeping of the horse. 
A man so mounted is called a Bdrgtrsuwdr. 


AHn 55. 

REGUIATIONS FOR BRANDING HORSES. 

In order to prevent fraudulent exchanges, and to remove the stamp of 
doubtful ownership, horses were for some time marked with the word 
(nazr, sight), sometimes with the word (ddgh, mark), and sometimes 
with the numeral v (seven). ^ Every horse that was received by govern- 
ment had the mark burnt on the right cheek ; and those that were 
returned, on the left side. Sometimes, in the case of ^ Iraqi and Mujamms ^ 


^ Akbar was very fond of changing names which he thought offensive, or of giving 
new names to things which he liked ; vide p. 46, 1. 28 ; p. 55, 1. 18 ; p. 65, 1. 16 ; p. 90, 
1. 22 ; also Forbes’ Dictionary under rmvgtard. HaXdlj^ury i.e., one who eats that which 
the ceremonial law allows, is a euphemism for hardmkhur, one who eats forbidden things, 
as pork, etc. The word halnlkhur is still in use among educated Muhammadans ; but it 
is doubtful whether it was Akbar’s invention. Tbe word in common use for a sweeper is 
mihtar^ a prince, which Uke the proud title of nowadays applied to cooks, tailors, 

etc., is an example of the irony of fate. 

* Vide A* ins 7 and 8 of the second book. The branding of horses was revived in A. H. 981 , 
A.D. 1673, when tShahbaz had been appointed Mir Bakhsht. He followed the regulations 
of *?AlA*’-ud-Din Khilji and Sber Shah ; vide Badaoni, pp. 173, 190. 

* MujannaSf i.©., put nearly equal (to an /rd^f horse) ; vide 2nd book, A*’m 2. [I think 
tnujannae means half > bred. — F.] 
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horses, they branded the price in numerals on the right cheek ; and in 
the case of Turk! and Arab horses, on the left. Nowadays the horses 
of every stable are distinguished by their price in numerals. Thus, a horse 
of ten muhuTB is marked with the numeral ten ; those of twenty muhurs 
have a twenty, and so on. When horses, at the time of the musters, are 
put into a higher or a lower grade, the old brand is removed. 


J^Tn 56. 

REGULATIONS FOR KEEPING UP THE FULL COMPLEMENT 

OF HORSES. 

Formerly, whenever there had been taken away either ten horses from 
the stables of forty, or from the stud-bred horses, or five from the courier 
horses, they were replaced in the following manner. The deficiency in 
the stables of forty was made up from horses chosen from the stables of 
the princes ; the stud-bred horses were replaced by other stud-bred ones, 
and the courier horses from other stables. Again, if there were wanting 
fifteen horses in the stables of the eldest prince (Salim),.they were replaced 
by good horses of his brothers ; and if twenty were wanting in the stables 
of the second prince (Murad), the deficiency was made up by horses taken 
from the stables of the youngest prince and from other stables ; and if 
twenty-five were wanting in the stables of the youngest prince (Danyal), 
the deficiency was made up from other good stables. 

But in the thirty-seventh year of the Divine Era (a.d. 1593), the 
order was given that, in future, one horse should annually be added to 
each stable. Thus, when, in the present year, the deficiency in the 
kMsa stables had come up to eleven, they commenced to make up the 
complement, the deficiency of the other stables being made up at the time 
of the muster parades. 


A*’m 57. 

ON FINES. 

When a kj^a horse dies, the Darogha has to pay one rupee, and 
the Mirdaha ten d., upon every muhur of the cost price ; and the grooms 
lose one-fourth of their monthly wages. When a horse is stolen, or 
injured, His Majesty determines the fine, as it cannot be uniform in each 
case. 

In the other stables they exacted from the Dibrogha for a single 
horse that dies, one rupee upon every muhur ; for two horses, two rupees 
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upon ovary muhur ; and from the Mlrdaha and the grooms the above 
proportions. But now they take one rupee upon every muhur for one 
to three horses that die ; and two upon every muhur for four horses ; 
And three upon every muhur for five. 

If the mouth of a horse gets injured, the Mlrdaha is fined ten ddm8 
upon every muhur, which fine he recovers from the other grooms. 


A^m 58. 

ON HORSES KEPT IN READINESS. 

There are always kept in readiness two khd$a horses ; but of courier- 
horses,^ three, and one of each stable from the seventy muhurs down to 
the ten muhur stables and the giUs^ They are formed into four divisions, 
And each division is called a mid. 

First mid : one from the chihilaspi stables ; one from the stable of the 
eldest prince ; one from those of the second prince ; one from the stable 
of khd^a courier horses. Second mid : one from the stable of the youngest 
prince ; one from the stud-bred ; one from the chikilasjpi stables ; one 
oourier horse. Third midt one horse from the stables of the three princes ; 
one stud-bred. Fourth mid, one horse from each of the stables of horses of 
forty, thirty, twenty, and ten muhurs. 

His Majesty rides very rarely on horses of the fourth mid. But when 
prince Shah Murad joined his appointment, ^ His Majesty also rode the best 
horses of the stables of forty muhurs. The arrangement was then as 
follows. First mid, one horse from the stables of forty ; one horse from 
the stables of the eldest and the youngest prince, and a courier horse. 
Second mid, stud-bred horses from the stables of horses above seventy 
muhurs, khdsa horses of forty muhurs, and courier horses. Third mid, 
one horse from the stables of each of the two princes, the stud-bred, and 
the seventy-muhur horses. Fourth mid, horses from the stables of sixty, 
forty, and thirty muhurs. 

Horses are also kept in readiness from the stables of twenty and ten 
muhurs and the guts. 


Mdhwdr, ambling, a roadster. — P.] 

• “ Prince Mur§4 in the beginning of the fortieth year (1696) of Akbar’s reign, was put 
in command of the army of Gujrftt, and ordered to take Alimadnagar. But when, some 
time after, Akbar heard that Murad’s army was in a wretched condition, chiefly through 
the carelessness and drunken habits of the prince, the emperor resolved to go himself 
(43rd year), and dispatched Abu ’1-Fa?l to bring the prince back to court. Abfl ’l-Patl 
oame just in time to see the prince die, who from the preceding year had been suffering 
from epileptic fits {sar<i, delirium tremens ?) brought on by habitual drunkenness.’* 
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69 . 

ON DONATIONS. 

Whenever his Majesty mounts a horse belonging to one of the six 
Jchdm stables, he gives something, according to a fixed rule, with a view 
of increasing the zeal and desire for improvement among the servants. For 
some time it was a rule that, whenever he rode out on a lchd§a horse, a 
rupee should be given, viz., one dam to the Atbegi, two to the Jilawdar ; 
eighteen and one-half to the grooms, the rest being shared by the Mushrif , 
the Naqib, the AMitachi, and the Zindar. In the case of horses belonging 
to the stables of the eldest prince, thirty dams were given, each of the 
former recipients getting a quarter of a dam less. For horses belonging 
to stables of the second prince, twenty dams were given, the donations 
decreasing by the same fraction ; and for horses belonging to the stables 
of the youngest prince, as also for courier horses,^ and stud-breds, ten 
dams, according to the same manner of distribution. 

Now, the following donations are given : — For a horse of a stable of 
forty, one rupee as before ; for a horse belonging to a stable of the eldest 
prince, twenty dams ; for a horse belonging to the youngest prince, ten 
dams ; for courier horses, five ; for stud-breds, four ; for horses of the 
other stables, two. 


AHn 60 . 

REGULATIONS FOR THE JILAWANA.^ 

W^henever a horse is given away as a present, the price of the horse is 
calculated fifty per cent, higher, and the recipient has to pay ten dJdfAs 
upon every muhur of the value of the horse. These ten dams per muhur are 
divided as follows : — The Atbegi gets five dams ; the Jilawbegl, two and 
a half ; the Mushrif, one and a quarter ; the Naqibs, nine jetals ; the 
grooms, a quarter dam ; the Tahsildar, fifteen jetals ; the remainder is 
equally divided among the Zindar and Al^tachl. 

In this country horses commonly live to the age of thirty years. Their 
price varies from 500 muhurs to 2 rupees. 


Rdhioar, ambling ; a roadster. — P.] 

* J Haw is tho string attached to the bridle, by which a horse is led. A led horse is called 
janlba. The adjective which is not in the dictionaries, means referring to a led 
horse. We have to write jilatvdnaky not jilaudna^ according to the law of the Persian 
language, to break up a final diphthong in derivatives ; as nu-in, jawin, from nai^jau, not 
nai^tn, or jau-tn, Thejilauddr, or jantbadar, is the servant who leads the horse. The 
jiUtubegi is the superintendent of horses selected for presents. The tat*aUddr collected 
the fee. 
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Ann 61. 

THE CAMEL STABLES. 

From the time His Majesty paid regard to the affairs of the state, he 
has shown a great liking for tliis curiously shaped animal ; and as it is oi 
great use for the three branches of the government, and well known to 
the emperor for its patience under burdens, and for its contentment with 
little food, it has received every care at the hands of His Majesty. The 
quality of the country breed improved very much, and Indian camels soon 
surpassed those of Iran and Turin. 

From a regard to the dignity of his court, and the diversion of others, 
His Majesty orders camel-fights, for which purpose several choice animals 
are always kept in readiness. The best of these khdsa camels, which is 
named Shdhpasand (approved of by the Shah), is a country-bred twelve 
years old ; it overcomes all its antagonists, and exhibits in the manner 
in which it stoops down and draws itself up every finesse of the art of 
wrestling. 

Camels are numerous near Ajmir, Jodhpur, Nagor, Bikanir, Jaisalmir, 
Batinda, and Bhatnir ; the best are bred in the Suba of Gujrat, near 
Cachh. But in Sind is the greatest abundance ; many inhabitants own 
ten thousand camels and upwards. The swiftest camels are those of 
Ajmir ; the best for burden are bred in Thatha. 

The success ^ of this department depends on the Arwdnas, i.e., female 
camels. In every country they get hot in winter and couple. The male 
of two humps goes by the name of Bughur. The young ones of camels are 
called nar (male) and mdya (female), as the case may be ; but His 
Majesty has given to the nar the name of hugJidi,^ and to the female that 
of jammdza. The hughdl is the better for carrying burdens and for 
fighting ; the jamyndza excels in swiftness. The Indian camel called lolc, 
and its female, come close to them in swiftness, and even surpass them. 
The offspring of a hughur and a jammdza goes by the name of ghurd ; 
the female is called mdya ghurd. If a bughdi, or a lok, couples with a 
jammdza, the young one is called bughdi or lok respectively. But if a 
bughdl or a lok couples with an arwdna, the young male is named after 
its sire and the young female after its dam. The hk is considered superior 
to the ghurd and the mxiya ghurd. 


^ In the text maya, which also means a female camel — a very harmless pun. Vide 
Dr. Sprenger’s Gulistan, preface, p. 6. Regarding the word bughur, vide Journal Asiatic 
Society, Bengal, for J 868, p. 59. 

[* Corruption of — 1*0 
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When camels are loaded and travel, they are generally formed into 
qatdr^ (strings), each qat^ consisting of five camels The first camel of 
each qaf/ir is called peshang ^ ; the second, peshdara ; the third, miydna 
qmtdr ; the fourth, dumdast ; the last camel, dumddr. 

A*'m 62. 

THE FOOD OF CAMELS. 

The following is the allowance of such bicgMls as are to carry burdens. 
At the age of two and a half, or three years, when they are taken from the 
herd of the stud dams, a hughdi gets 2 s. of grain ; when three and a half 
to four years old, 55. ; up to seven years, 9 5.; at eight years, 10 5. The 
same rule applies to hughurs. Similarly in the case of jammdzas, ghurds, 
mdyah ghurds, and loks, up to four years of age ; but from the fourth to 
the seventh year, they get 7 5 . ; and at the age of eight years, 7i 5 ., 
at the rate of 28 dams })er ser. As the ser has now 30 ddmSy a corresponding 
deduction is made in the allowance. When bugkdts are in heat, they eat 
less. Hence also concession is made, if they get lean, to the extent of 10 5., 
according to the provisions of the Pdgosht rule ( A^in 83) ; and when the 
rutting season is over, the Darog^as give out a corresponding extra 
allowance of grain to make up for the former deficiency. If they have 
made a definite entry into their day-book, and give out more food, they 
are held indemnified according to the PdgosJu rule ; and similarly in all 
other cases, note is taken of the deductions according to that rule. 

At Court, camels are found in grass by the government for eight 
months. Camels on duty inside the town are daily allow’ed grass at the 
rate of 2 d. per head ; and those outside the town, 1 J d. During the four 
rainy months, and on the march, no allowance is given, the drivers taking 
the camels to meadows ^ to graze. 

AHn 63. 

THE HARNESS OF CAMELS. 

The following articles are allowed for khusa camels : an Afsdr (head 
stall) ; a Dum-afsdr (crupper) ; a Mahdr kdthi (furniture resembling a 
horse-saddle, but rather longer — an invention of His Majesty) ; a kuchl 

^ So according to the best MSS. The word is evidently a vulgar corruption of pesh- 
akangy the leader of a troop. PesMura means “ in front of the belly ^ or middle, of the 
qatar 

[* Charh-gdhy grazing-places. — P.] 



(which flervea as a saddle-cloth) ; a Qaia/fchl ; a Sarbchl ; ^ a 
(a girth) ; a Sartang (a head-strap) ; a Shebhand (a loin-strap) ; a JMjil 
(a breast rope adorned with shells or bells) ; a Gardanhand (a neck-strap) ; 
three CMdars (or coverings) made of broadcloth, or variegated canvas, 
or waxcloth. The value of the jewels, inlaid work, trimmings, and silk, 
used for adorning the above articles, goes beyond description. 

Kve qatms of camels, properly caparisoned, are always kept ready for 
riding, together with two for carrying a Mihaffa^ which is a sort of wooden 
turret, very comfortable, with two poles, by which it is suspended, at the 
time of travelling, between two camels. 

A camel’s furniture is either coloured or plain. For every ten qatdrs 
they aUow three qatars coloured articles. 

For BughtMsy the cost of the [coloured] furniture is 225| d., viz., a 
head-stall studded with shells, 20| d. ; a brass ring, d. ; an iron chain, 
4 1 d. ; a kallagi (an ornament in shape of a rosette, generally made of 
peacock’s feathers, with a stone in the centre), 5 d. ; a pushtpozl (orna- 
ments for the strap which passes along the back), 8 d. ; a dum-afsdr 
(a crupper), d. ; for a takaUu (saddle-quilt) and a sarhcJii, both of 
which require 5 sers of cotton, 20d. ; ajwi (saddle-cloth),^ 68 d. ; ajahaz-i 
gajkdrl,^ which serves as a mahdrhdtM (vide above), 40 d. ■; a tang^ 
shebhand, guluhand (throat-strap), 24: d. ; a imidb (long roj:>e) for securing 
the burden — camel-drivers call this rope t^a tandh, or kharwdr — 38 d. ; 
a bdldposh, or covering, 15 d.^ 

For Jammdzas, two additional articles are allowed, viz., a gardanhand, 
2 d. ; and a sma-hand (chest -strap), 16 d. 

The cost of a set of plain furniture for Bnghdls and Jammdzas amounts 
to 168| d., viz., an afsdr, studded with shells, 10 d. ; a dum-afsdr, i d. ; 
a jakdz, 16^ d. ; a jul, 52^ d. ; a tang, a shebhand, and guluband, 24 d. ; 
a tdqa fundh, Zl\d.\ a bdldposh, 28 d.^ 

For Ij)ks, the aillowance for furniture is 143 d., viz., an afsdr, jahdz, 


^ The meaning is doubtful. The Arab, mrb, like qitar, signifies a troop of camels. From 
the following it appears that sarbchl is a sort of quilt. 

f® Ajul{=^jk^l H.) is a heavy horse-covering of blanket and felt. — P.] 

* Gajkdri appears to be the correct reading. The Arab, jahdz means whatever is upon 
a camel, eapecialty the saddle and its appurtenances, generally made of coarse canvas 
steeped in lime [gaj). Hence gajkdri, white-washed. 

* These items added up give 24fi d., not 226|, as stated by Abu ’l-Faspl. When dis- 
crepancies are slight, they wiU be found to result from a rejection of the fractional 
parts of the cost of articles. The difference of 20} d. in this case can only have resulted 
from an omission on the part of the author, because all MSS. agree in the several items. 
Ferhfms some of the articles were not exchanged triennially, but had to last a longer time. 

* These items added up give 169 d,, instead of Abu ’l-Fa^l’s 168} d. 
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Marwdr, according to the former rates ; ajul, S7^d. ; a iang^ shMand^ 
guluband^ \i\d, ; a bdldposh, 28 d.^ 

The coloured and plain furniture is renewed once in three years, but 
not so the iron bands and the woodwork. In consideration of the old 
coloured furniture of every qatgr, sixteen dams, and of plain furniture, 
fourteen dams, are deducted by the Government. At the end of every three 
years they draw out an estimate, from which one-fourth is deducted ; 
then, after taking away one-tenth of the remainder, an assignment is 
given for the rest.^ 

^Alafl camels (used for foraging) have their furniture renewed annually, 
at the cost of 52^ d. for country-bred camels, and hksj viz. [for country 
bred camels] an a/^dr, 5 d. ; a jul, 36^ d. ; a sardoz, ^ d. ; a tang and a 
shehhandy lOf d. ; ® and [for loks], an afsar^ a tang^ and a shebhandy as 
before ; a jul, 45| d, ; a sardoz^ f d. 

From the annual estimate one-fourth is deducted, and an assignment 
is given for the remainder. 

ShalUa tdU, or canvas sacks, for giving camels their grain, are allowed 
one for every qatdry at a price of 30| d. for hughdis andijammdzas, and 24 J d. 
for loks. 

Hitherto the cost of these articles had been uniformly computed and 
fixed by contract with the camel drivers. But when, in the forty-second 
year of the divine era [1598 a.d.], it was brought to the notice of His 
Majesty that these people were, to a certain extent, losers; this regulation 
was abolished, and the current market price allowed for all articles. The 
price is therefore no longer fixed. 

On every New Year’s day, the head camel-drivers receive permission 
for shearing the camels, anointing them with oil, injecting oil into the 
noses of the animals, and indenting for the furniture allowed to ^alafi 
camels. 


A^ln 64. 

REGULATIONS FOR OILING CAMELS, AND INJECTING OIL 
INTO THEIR NOSTRILS. 

The scientific terms for these operations are tatliya andtojfn*^, though 
we might expect tatliya and tanshlq, because tanshiq means injecting into 
ihe nose. 

^ The items added up give 144 d., instead of Abu ’i-Fa^l’s 143 d. 

* Hence the Government paid, as a rule, of the estimates presented. 

* The addition gives 62i d., instead of 52f. The following items, for lokst give added 
tip 62i, 
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For each and Jammdza 3f sers of sesame oil are annually 

allowed, viz., three sers for anointing, and f ser for injection into the nose. 
So also I s* of brimstone, and 6|r e. of butter-milk. For other kinds of 
camels the allowance is | s, of brimstone, 6| s. of butter-milk, and f s. of 
grease for injecting into the nose-holes. 

Formerly these operations were repeated three times, but now only 
once, a year. 


A^in 65 . 

THE RANKS OF THE CAMELS, AND THEIR SERVANTS. 

His Majesty has formed the camels into qatars, and given each qaim 
in charge of a sarhan^ or driver. Their wages are four-fold. The first class 
get 400 d, ; the second, 340 d. ; the third, 280 d, ; the fourth, 220 d., per 
mensem. 

The qaturs are of three kinds — 1. Every five qat^rs are in charge of an 
experienced man, caUed Blstopanjl, or commander of twenty-five. His 
salary is 720 d. He marks a Yahu horse, and has four drivers under him. 
2. Double the preceding, or ten qatars, are committed to the care of a 
Panjdhl, or commander of fifty. He is allowed a horse, draws 960 rf., 
and has nine drivers under him. 3. Every hundred qatdrs are in charge 
of a Panj§adt, or commander of five hundred. Ten qatars are under his 
personal superintendence. With the exception of one qatufy Government 
finds drivers for the others. The Panjdhw and Bistopanjls are under his 
orders. Their salary varies ; nowadays many YuzbdsMs ^ are appointed 
to this post. One camel is told ofi for the farr ashes. A writer also has 
been appointed. His Majesty, from bis practical knowledge, has placed 
each Pan^adl under a grandee of the court. Several active foot-soldiers 
have been selected to inquire from time to time into the condition of the 
camels, so that there may be no neglect. Besides, twice a year some 
people adorned with the jewel of insight inspect the camels as to their 
leanness or fatness at the beginning of the rains and at the time of the 
annual muster. 

Should a camel get lost, the Sdrbdn is fined the full value ; so also the 
PanjaM and the Panpadt. If a camel get lame or blind, he is fined the 
fourth part of the price. 

Ratbdri. 

Ratbdrt is the name given to a class of Hindus who are acquainted with 
the habits of the aamel. They teach the country-bred lok camel so to step 

^ Corresponding to our Captains of the Army, commanders of 100 soldiers. 

10 
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as to pass over great distances in a short time. Although from the capital 
to the frontiers of the empire, in every direction, relay horses are 
stationed, and swift runners have been posted at the distance of every 
five kos, a few of these camel riders are kept at the palace in readiness. 
Each Raibdn is also put in charge of fifty stud arwdnas, to which for 
the purpose of breeding, one hughur and two loks are attached. The latter 
(the males) get the usual allow^ance of grain, but nothing for grass. The 
fifty anvdnas get no allowance for grain or grass. For every bughtiTy 
bugkdiy and jamrndza in the stud, the allowance for oiling and injecting 
into the nostrils is 4 s. of sesame oil, f s, of brimstone, s, of butter- 
milk.^ The first includes f s. of oil for injection. Loks, arwdnaSy ghurds, 
and mdya gkurds, get only 3f of sesame oil— -the deduction is made for 
injection — s. of butter- milk, ^ and | 8, of brimstone, 

Botas and Ikmihdlas — these names are given to young camels ; the 
former is used for light burdens ; they are allowed 2| s. of oil, inclusive of 
I 8. for injection into the nostrils, ^ s. of brimstone, and s. of butter- 
milk.^ 

Full-grown stud- camels get weekly | s. of saltpetre and common salt ; 
botas get J s. 

The wages of a herdsman is 200 d. per mensem. For grazing every 
fifty stud-camels, he is allowed five assistants, each of whom gets 2 d. per 
diem. A herdsman of two herds of fifty is obliged to present to His 
Maj esty three arwdnas every year ; on failure, their price is deducted from 
his salary. 

Formerly the state used to exact a fourth part of the wool sheared 
from every hugMl and jammdzay each camel being assessed to yield four 
sers of wool. This His Majesty has remitted, and in lieu thereof, has 
ordered the drivers to provide their camels with dum-afsars, wooden 
pegs, etc. 

The following are the prices of camels : — a hii gh di, from 5 to 12 muhurs ; 
a jammdza, from 3 to 10 M. ; a hughur ^ from 3 ^ to 7 M. ; ^ a mongrel lok, 
from 8 to 9 M . ; a country-bred, or a Baluchi lok, from 3 to 8 M. ; an 
anvdna, from 2 to 1 M. 

His Majesty has regulated the burdens to be carried by camels. A first 
class bughdty not more than 10 fnans ; a second class do., 8 m. ; superior 
jammdzaSy loksy etc., 8 m.; a second class do., 6 m. 

In this country, camels do not live above twenty-four years. 

P MmU o^urds.-^P.] In text “ from 4 to 7 P.] 

P The text has also here ** a nujya bughur from 3 to 5 ; a ghurd from 3 to 8 ; a mdya 
ghurd and a lok from 3 to 7 ”, — P.] 
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A^'in 66 . 

THE GAWJgilNA OR COW ^-STABLES. 

Throughout the happy regions of Hindustan, the cow^ is considered 
auspicious, and held in great veneration ; for by means of this animal, 
tillage is carried on, the sustenance of life is rendered possible, and the 
table of the Inhabitant is filled with milk, butter-milk,^ and butter. It 
is capable of carrying burdens and drawing wheeled carriages, and thus 
becomes an excellent assistant for the three branches of the government. 

Though every part of the empire produces cattle of various kinds, 
those of Gujrat are the best. Sometimes a pair of them are sold at 100 
muhurs. They will travel 80 kos [120 miles] in 24 hours, and surpass even 
swift horses. Nor do they dung whilst running. The usual price is 20 
and 10 muhurs. Good cattle are also found in Bengal and the Dakhin. 
They kneel down at the time of being loaded. The cows give upwards of 
half a man of milk. In the province of Dihli again, cows are not worth 
more than 10 Rupees. His Majesty once bought a pair of cows for two 
lacs of dams [5,000 Rupees]. 

In the neighbourhood of Thibet and Kashmir, the Qiitas, or Thibetan 
Yak, occurs, an animal of extraordinary appearance. 

A cow will live to the age of twenty-five. 

From his knowledge of the wonderful properties of the cow, His 
Majesty, who notices everything which is of value, pays much attention 
to the improvement of cattle. He divided them into classes, and com- 
mitted each to the charge of a merciful keeper. One hundred choice 
cattle were selected as and called kotal. They are kept in readiness 
for any service, and forty of them are taken unladen ^ on himting expedi- 
tions, as shall be mentioned below (Book II, A^in 27). Fifty-one others 
nearly as good are called half-ifcatoZ, and fifty-one more, quarter-A:o<aZ. 
Any deficiency in the first class is made up from the second, and that of 
the middle from the third. But these three form the cow ^-stables for His 
Majesty’s use. 

, Besides, sections of cattle have been formed, each varying in number 
from 50 to 100, and committed to the charge of honest keepers. The 
rank of each animal is fixed at the time of the public muster, when each 
gets its proper place among sections of equal rank. A similar proceeding 
is adopted for each section, when selected for drawing waggons and 
travelling carriages, or for fetching 'water (tyide A*in 22). 

P Qdv, ox. The bullock only is used for work.— P.] [* curdb.— P,] 
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There is also a species of oxen, called gainl, small like gut horses, but 
very beautiful. 

Milch-cows and buffaloes have, also been divided into sections, and 
handed over to intelligent servants. 


Ann 67. 

THE DAILY ALLOWANCE OF FOOD. 

Every head of the first Mma class is allowed daily s. of grain, ^ and 
of grass. The whole stable gets daily 1 man 19 5. of molasses,* 
which is distributed by the Darogjia, who must be a man suitable for 
such a duty, and office. Cattle of the remaining classes get daily 

6 5. of grain, ^ and grass as before, but no molasses ^ are given. 

In other cow-stables the daily allowance is as follows. First kind, 
6 s. of grain, ^ 1 J d. of grass at court, and otherwise only 1 d. The second 
kind get 5 s. of grain, ^ and grass as usual. The oxen used for travelling 
carriages get 6 $. of grain, ^ and grass as usual. First class gairm get 3 
of grain, and 1 d. of grass at court, otherwise only | d. Second class do., 

s. of grain, ^ and | d. of grass at court, otherwise only ^ d. 

A male buffalo (called arna) gets 8 s. of wheat flour boiled, 2 5. of 
gki, I s. of molasses,* 1^5. of grain, ^ and 2 d. of grass. This animal, when 
young, fights astonishingly, and will tear a lion * to pieces. When this 
peculiar strength is gone, it reaches the second stage, and is used for 
carrying water. It then gets 8 s. of grain, and 2 d. for grass. Female 
buffaloes used for carrying water get 6 s. of grain, and 2 d. for grass. First 
class oxen for leopard- waggons ^ get 6 1 s, of grain ; and other classes, 6 8, 
of grain, but the same quantity of grass. Oxen for heavy waggons got 
formerly 5 s. of grain, and 1 J d. for grass ; but now they get a quarter ser 
less, and grass as before. 

The milch-cows, and buffaloes, when at court, have grain given them 
in proportion to the quantity of milk they give. A herd of cows and 
buffaloes is called that A cow will give daily from 1 to 15 5. of milk ; a 
buffalo from 2 to 30 s. The buffaloes of the Panjab are the best in this 
respect. As soon as the quantity of milk given by each cow has been 
ascertained, there are demanded two dams weight of ghi for every set 
of milk. 

Z>dna ^gram, see p. 142, not© 1. — P.] 

[* Qand-i aiydh, see p. 142, footnote 3. — P.] 

[* 8her in India is the tiger, btit shir in Persia is the lion. — P.] 

* Carriages for the transport of trained hunting leopards. Vide Book II, A*’in 27. 
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AHn 68 . 

THE SERVANTS EMPLOYED IN THE COW ^-STABLES. 

In the stables, one man is appointed to look after four head of 

cattle. Eighteen such keepers in the first stable get 5 d. per diem, and the 
remaining keepers, 4 d. In other stables, the salary of the keepers is the 
same, but each has to look after six cows.i Of the carriage drivers, some 
get their salaries on the list of the Ahadis ; others get 360 d., others 256 d. 
down to 112 d, Bahais, or carriages, are of two kinds : — 1. Chatnddr or 
covered carriages, having four or more poles (which support the chair, or 
umbrella) ; 2. without a covering. Carriages suited for horses are called 
ghtir-hahal.^ For every ten waggons, 20 drivers and 1 carpenter are 
allowed. The head driver, or Mirdaha, and the carpenter, get each 5 d. 
per diem ; the others 4 d. For some time 15 drivers had been appointed, 
and the carpenter was disallowed ; the drivers themselves undertook the 
repairs, and received on this account an annual allowance of 2,200 
dams [55 Rupees]. 

If a liorn of an ox was broken, or the animal got blind, the Darogjia 
was fined one-fourth of the price, or even more, according to the extent 
of the injury. 

Formerly the Darogjias paid all expenses on account of repairs, and 
received for every day that the carriages were used, half a dam as ung 
money — ung is hemp smeared with ghi, and twisted round about the 
axle-tree which, like a pivot, fits into the central hole of the wheel, and 
thus prevents it from wearing away or getting broken. When afterwards 
the Daroghaship was transferred to the drivers, they had to j)rovide 
for this expense. At first, it was only customary for the carts to carry 
on marches a part, of the baggage belonging to the different workshops ; 
but when the drivers performed the duties of the Darogjias they had also 
to provide for the carriage of the fuel required at court and for the 
transport of building materials. But subsequently 200 waggons were 
set aside for the transport of building materials, whilst 600 others have 
to bring, in the space of ten month i, 1,50,000 of fuel to the Imperial 

kitchen. And if officers of the government on any day use the Imperial 
waggons for other purposes, that day is to be separately accounted for, as 
also each service rendered to the court. The drivers are not subject to 
the Pdgosht regulation {vide A^in 83). If, however, an ox dies, they have 
to buy another. 


[* Oav, ox; vide p. 357, note 1. — P.] 


{* Ghnr bahal. — P.] 
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But when it came to the ears of His Majesty that the above mode of 
contract was productive of much cruelty towards these serviceable, but 
mute animals, he abolished this system, and gave them again in charge 
of faithful servants. The allowance of grain for every cart-bullock was 
fixed at 4 5., and were given for grass. For other bullocks, the 

allowance is one-half of the preceding. But during the four rainy months 
no money is allowed for grass. There were also appointed for every 
eighteen carts twelve drivers, one of whom must understand carpenter’s 
work. Now, if a bullock dies, government supplies another in his stead, 
and likewise pays for the ung, and is at the expense of repairs. 

The cattle that are worked are mustered once a year by experienced 
men who estimate their fatness or leanness ; cattle that are unemployed 
are inspected every six months. Instead of the above mentioned transport 
of firewood, etc., the carters have now to perform any service which 
may be required by the government. 

jVln 69 . 

THE MULE STABLES. 

The mule possesses the strength of a horse and the patience of an ass, 
and though it has not the intelligence of the former it has not the 
stupidity of the latter. It never forgets the road which it has once 
travelled. Hence it is liked by His Majesty, whose practical wisdom 
extends to everything, and its breeding is encouraged. It is the best 
animal for carrying burdens and travelling over uneven ground, and it 
has a very soft step. People generally believe that the male ass couples 
with a mare, but the opposite connexion also is known to take place, as 
mentioned in the books of antiquity. The mule resembles its dam. His 
Majesty had a young ass coupled with a mare, and they produced a very 
fine mule. 

In many countries just princes prefer travelling about on a mule ; 
and people can therefore easily lay their grievances before them,^ without 
inconveniencing the traveller. 

Mules are only bred in Hindustan in Pakhali,^ and its neighbourhood. 
The simple inhabitants of the country used to look upon mules as asses, 
and thought it derogatory to ride upon them ; but in consequence of the 

^ Which the subjects could not so easily do, if the princes, on their tours of administra- 
tion of Justice, were to ride on elephants, because the plaintiff would stand too far from 
the king. 

• The Sarkar of Pakhali lies between Atak (Attock) and Kashmir, a little north of 
Rawul Pindee. Vide towards the end of Book III. 
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interest which His Majesty takes in this animal, so great a dislike is now 
nowhere to be found. 

Mules are chiefly imported from <?Iraq*i ‘JArab and ^Iraq-i *?Ajam. 
Very superior mules are often sold at Rs. 1,000 per head. 

Like camels, they are formed into qatdrs of five, and have the same 
names, except the second mule of each qatdr, which is called hmdasty 
[instead of peskdara, vide A^In 61, end]. 

Mules reach the age of fifty. 

AHn 70. 

THE DAILY ALLOWANCE OF FOOD FOR MULES. 

Such mules as are not country-bred, get at court, 6 of grain, and 2 d, 
for grass; otherwise, only IJd. Coimtiy-bred mules get of grain, 
and If d. of grass, when at court ; otherwise, 1 d. for grass. Each mule 
is allowed every week S^jetals for salt ; but they give the salt in one lot. 

AHn 71. 

THE FURNITURE OF MUI.ES. 

For imported mules, a head stall of leather, 20^ d. ; an iron chain 
weighing 2 5., 10 d. ; a ranakl (crupper) of leather, 4 d. ; a pdldn (pack- 
saddle), 102 d. ; a shdltang (shawl strap), and a palds-tang (blanket strap), 
36 J d. ; a ^qa taiidh (a rope for fastening the burden), 63 d. ; a qdUr 
shaldq (a short whip), 6 d. ; a bell, one for every qatdr^ 10 d. ; a horse- 
hair saddle, 40 d. ; a kaldwa (vide A*’m 45, No. 9) of leather, 13 d. ; a set 
of ropes, 9 d. ; a saddle cloth, 4i d. ; a sardoz (a common head stall), 

4 d. ; a Jchurjln (wallet), 15 d. ; a fodder-bag, 4 d. ; a magds-rdn (to drive 
away flies) of leather, 1 d. ; a curry-comb and a hair-glove (for w'ashing), 

4 d. Total 345f d. 

For country-bred mules the allowance is 151 1 d., viz., a head stall of 
leather, 4d. ; pack-saddle, 51 d. 18fj. ; the two straps, 16J^d. ; a tdqa 
tandb and sardoz, 40 d, ; a bell, 5 d. ; a fodder-bag, 3 d. ; a crupper, 3d.; 
a saddle, 24 d, ; a curry-comb and a hair-glove, 4 d. 

The furniture is renewed every third year ; but for all iron and wood 
work, half the price is deducted. The annual allowance for the repair of 
the furniture is 40 d. ; but on the march, the time of renewal depends on 
the wear. Mules are shod every six months at a cost of 8 d. per head. 

Each qatdr is in charge of a keeper. Turanis, Iranis, and Indians, are 
appointed to this ofiice ; the first two get from 400 to 1,920 d. ; and the 
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third class, from 240 to 256 rf, per mensem. Such keepers as have monthly 
salaries of 10 R. [400 d.] and upwards, have to find the peakang ^ (first mule 
of their qatdr) in grain and grass. Experienced people inspect the mules 
twice a year as to leanness or fatness. Once a year they are paraded 
before His Majesty. 

If a mule gets blind or lame, the muleteer is fined one-fourth of the 
cost price ; ond one-half, if it is lost. 

Asses also are employed for carrying burdens and fetching water. 
They get 3 a, of grain, and 1 d, for grass. The furniture for asses is the 
same as that for country-bred mules, but no saddle is given. The annual 
allowance for repairs is 23 d. The keepers do not get above 120 d. pet 
mensem. 


AHn 72. 

THE MANNER IN WHICH HIS MAJESTY SPENDS HIS TIME. 

The success of the three branches of the government, and the fulfil- 
ment of the wishes of the subjects, whether great or small, depend upon 
the manner in which a king spends his time. The care with which His 
Majesty guards over his motives, and watches over his emotions, bears 
on its face the sign of the Infinite, and the stamp of immortality ; and 
though thousands of important matters occupy, at one and the same time, 
his attention, they do not stir up the rubbish of confusion in the temple of 
his mind, nor do they allow the dust of dismay to settle on the vigour of 
his mental powers, or the habitual earnestness with which His Majesty 
contemplates the charms of God’s wwld. His anxiety to do the will of 
the Creator is ever increasing ; and thus his insight and wisdom are ever 
deepening. From his practical knowledge, and capacity for everything 
excellent, he can sound men of experience, though rarely casting a glance 
on his own ever extending excellence. He listens to great and small, 
expecting that a good thought, or the relation of a noble deed, may kindle 
in his mind a new lamp of wisdom, though ages have passed without his 
having found a really great man. Impartial statesmen, on seeing the 
sagacity of His Majesty, blotted out the book of their own wisdom, and 
commenced a new leaf. But with the magnanimity which distinguishes 
him, and with his wonted zeal, he continues his search for superior men, 
and finds a reward in the care with which he selects such as are fit for 
his society. 


The peshang ia aelected for being a quick- atepper and for intelligence. — P.] 
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Although surrounded by every external pomp and display, and by 
every inducement to lead a life of luxury and ease, he does not allow his 
desires, or his wrath, to renounce allegiance to Wisdom, his sovereign — 
how much less would he permit them to lead him to a bad deed I Even 
the telling of stories, which ordinary people use as a means of lulling 
themselves into sleep, serves to keep His Majesty awake. 

Ardently feeling after God, and searching for truth, His Majesty 
exercises upon himself both inward and outward austerities, though he 
occasionally joins public worship, in order to hush th# slandering tongues 
of the bigots of the present age. But the great object of his life is the 
acquisition of that sound morality, the sublime loftiness of which 
captivates the hearts of thinking sages, and silences the taunts of zealots 
and sectarians. 

Knowing the value of a lifetime, he never wastes his time, nor does 
he omit any necessary duty, so that in the light of his upright intentions, 
every action of his life may be considered as an adoration of God. 

It is beyond my power to describe in adequate terms His Majesty’s 
devotions. He passes every moment of his life in self-examination or in 
adoration of God. He especially does so at the time, when morning 
spreads her azure silk, and scatters abroad her young, golden beams ; and 
at noon, when the light of the w’orld-illuminating sun embraces the 
universe, and thus becomes a source of joy for all men ; in the evening 
when that fountain of light withdraws from the eyes of mortal man, to 
the bewildering grief of all who are friends of light ; and lastly at midnight, 
when that great cause of life turns again to ascend, and to bring the news 
of renewed cheerfulness to all who, in the melancholy of the night, are 
stricken with sorrow. All these grand mysteries are in honour of God, and 
in adoration of the Creator of the world ; and if dark-minded, ignorant 
men cannot comprehend their signification, who is to be blamed, and 
whose loss is it ? Indeed, every man acknowledges that we owe gratitude 
and reverence to our benefactors ; and hence it is incumbent on us, 
though our strength may fail, to show gratitude for the blessings we 
receive from the sun, the light of all lights, and to enumerate the benefits 
which be bestows. This is essentially the duty of kings, upon whom, 
according to the opinion of the wise, this sovereign of the heavens sheds 
an immediate light.^ And this is the very motive which actuates His 
Majesty to venerate fire and reverence lamps. 

But why should I speak of the mysterious blessings of the sun, or of 


> Vide Abu ’l-Fazl’s Preface, pp. iii and 49. 
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the transfer of his greater light to lamps ? Should I not rather dwell on 
the perverseness of those weak-minded zealots, who, with much concern, 
talk of His Majesty’s religion as of a deification of the Sun, and the intro- 
duction of fire-worship ? But I shall dismiss them with a smile. 

The compassionate heart of His Majesty finds no pleasure in cruelties, 
or in causing sorrow to others ; he is ever sparing of the lives of his 
subjects, wishing to bestow happiness upon all. 

His Majesty abstains much from flesh, so that whole months pass away 
without his touching any animal food, which, though prized by most, is 
nothing thought of by the sage. His august nature cares but little for 
the pleasures of the world. In the course of twenty-four hours he never 
makes more than one meal. He takes a delight in spending his time in 
performing whatever is necessar}’^ and proper. He takes a little repose in 
the evening, and again for a short time in the morning ; but his sleep 
looks more like waking. 

His Majesty is accustomed to spend the hours of the night profitably ; 
to the private audience hail are then admitted eloquent philosophers 
and virtuous Sufis, who are seated according to their rank and entertain 
His Majesty with wise discourses. On such occasions His Majesty fathoms 
them, and tries them on the touch-stone of knowledge. Or the object 
of an ancient institution is disclosed, or new thoughts are hailed with 
delight. Here young men of talent learn to revere and adore His Majesty, 
and experience the happiness of having their wishes fulfilled, whilst old 
men of impartial judgment see themselves on the expanse of sorrow, 
finding that they have to pass through a new’ course of instruction. 

There are also present in these assemblies, unprejudiced historians, 
w^ho do not mutilate history by adding or suppressing facts, and relate 
the impressive events of ancient times. His Majesty often makes remarks 
wonderfully shrew^d, or starts a fitting subject for couvervsation. On other 
occasions matters referring to the empire and the revenue are brought up, 
when His Majesty gives orders for wdiatever is to be done in eacli case. 

About a watch before daybreak, musicians of all nations are 
introduced, wrho recreate the assembly with music and songs, and religious 
strains ; and w hen four ghafts are left till morning His Majesty retires 
to his })rivate apartments, brings his external appearance in harmony 
with the simplicity of his heart, and launches forth into the ocean of 
contemplation. In the meantime, at the close of night, soldiers, 
merchants, j>easants, tradespeople, and other professions gather round 
the palace, patiently w’aiting to catch a glimpse of His Majesty. Soon 
after daybreak, they are allowed to make the kornwh (vide A*“in 74). After 
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this, His Majesty allows the attendants of the Harem to pay their compli- 
ments. During this time various matters of worldly and religious import 
are brought to the notice of His Majesty. As soon as they are settled, 
he returns to his private apartments and reposes a little. 

The good habits of His Majesty are so numerous that I cannot 
adequately describe them. If 1 were to compile dictionaries on this 
subject they would not be exhaustive. 

A*m 73. 

REGULATIONS FOR ADMISSION TO COURT. 

Admittance to Court is a distinction conferred on the nation at large ; 
it is a pledge that the three branches of the government are properly 
looked after, and enables subjects personally to apply for redress of their 
grievances. Admittance to the ruler of the land is for the success of his 
government what irrigation is for a flower-bed ; it is the field, on wbich 
the hopes of the nation ripen into fruit. 

His Majesty generally receives twice in the course of twenty -four 
hours, when people of all classes can satisfy their eyes and hearts with 
the light of his countenance. First, after performing his morning 
devotions, he is visible from outside the awning, to people of all ranks, 
whether they be given to worldly pursuits, or to a life of solitary contem- 
plation, without any molestation from the mace- bearers. This mode of 
showing himself is called, in the language of the country, darsan (view) ; 
and it frequently happens that business is transacted at this time. The 
second time of his being visible is in the State Hall, whither he generally 
goes after the first watch of the day. But this assembly is sometimes 
announced towards the close of day, or at night. He also frequently 
appears at a window, which opens into the State Hall, for the transaction 
of business ; or he dispenses there justice calmly and serenely, or 
examines into the dispensation of justice, or the merit of oflicers, without 
being influenced in his judgment by any predilections or anything impure 
and contrary to the will of God. livery officer of government then 
presents various reports, or explains his several %vants, and is instructed 
by His Majesty how to i)roceed. From his knowledge of the character 
of the times, though in opposition to the practice of kings of past ages, 
His MajevSty looks upon the smallest details as mirrors capable of reflecting 
a comprehensive outline ; he does not reject that which superficial 
observers call unimportant, and counting the happiness of his subjects 
as essential to his own, never suffers his equanimity to be disturbed. 
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Whenever His Majesty holds court they beat a large drum, the 
sounds of which are accompanied by Divine praise^ In this manner, 
people of all classes receive notice. His Majesty’s sons and grandchildren, 
the grandees of the Court, and all other men w ho have admittance, attend 
to make the kornish, and remain standing in their proper places. Learned 
men of renown and skilful mechanics pay their respects ; the Daroghas 
and Bitikchis (writers) set forth their several w^ants ; and the officers of 
justice give in their reports. His Majesty, with his usual insight, gives 
orders, and settles everything in a satisfactory manner. During the 
whole time, skilful gladiators and wTestlers from all countries hold them- 
selves in readiness, and singers, male and female, are in waiting. Clever 
jugglers and funny tumblers also are anxious to exhibit their dexterity 
and agility. 

His Majesty, on such occasions, addresses himself to many of those 
who have been presented, impressing all with the correctness of his 
intentions, the unbiasedness of his mind, the humility of his dis}>osition, 
the magnanimity of his heart, the excellence of his nature, the cheerfulness 
of his countenance, and the frankness of his manners ; liis intelligence 
pervades the whole assembly, and multifarious matters are easily and 
satisfactorily settled by his tnily divine power. 

This vale of sorrows is changed to a place of rest : the army and the 
nation are content. May the empire flourish, and these blessings endure ! 


A^tn 74. 

REGULATIONS REGARDING THE KORNISH AND THE TASLIM, 

Superficial observers, correctly enough, look upon a king as the origin 
of the peace and comfort of the subjects. But men of deeper insight are 
of opinion that even spiritual progress among a people would be impossible 
unless emanating from the king, in w^hom the light of God dwells ; for 
near the throne, men w’ipe off the stain of conceit and build up the arch 
of true humility.^ 

With the view, then, of promoting this true humility, kings in their 
wisdom have made regulations" for the manner in which people are to 
show their obedience. Some kings have adopted the bending down of 
the head. His Maje^siy has commanded the palm of the right hand to be 
placed upon the forehead and the head to be bent dowmwards. This 

* Hence the presence of (he king promotes humility, which is the foundation of all 
spiritual life. So especially in the case of Akhar, towards whom, as the head of the New 
Church, the subjects occupy the position of disciples. Vide KHn 77 and the Note after it. 
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xu^ode of salutation, in the language of the present age, is called k<mmhy 
and signifies that the saluter has placed bis head (which is the seat of 
the senses and the mind) into the hand of humility, giving it to the royal 
assembly as a present, and has made himself in obedience ready for any 
service that may be required of him. 

The salutation, called tasUm, consists in jdacing the back of the right 
hand on the ground, and then raising it gently till the j>erson stands erect, 
when he puts the palm of his hand upon the crown of his head, which 
pleasing manner of saluting signifies that he is ready to give himself as 
an offering. 

His Majesty relates as follows : “ One day my royal father bestowed 
upon me one of his own caps, which I put on. Because the cap of the king 
was rather large, I had to hold it with my [right] hand, whilst bending 
my head downwards, and thus . performed the manner of salutation 
(kornish) above described. The king was pleased with this new method, 
and from his feeling of propriety ordered this to be the mode of the 
kornish and taslim. 

Upon taking leave, or presentation, or upon receiving a 7nansab, 
n,jag%r, or a dress of honour, or an elephant, or a horse, the rule is to make 
three taslmis ; but only one on all other occasions, when salaries are paid, 
or presents are made. 

Such a degree of obedience is also shown by servants to their masters, 
and looked upon by them as a source of blessings. Hence for the disciples 
of His Majesty, it was necessary to add something, viz., prostration ^ 
(sijda ) ; and they look upon a prostration before His Majesty as a 
prostration performed before God ; for royalty is an emblem of the power 
of God, and a light-shedding ray from this Sun of the Absolute. 

Viewed in this light, the prostration has become acceptable to many, 
and proved to them a source of blessings upon blessings. 

But as some perverse and dark-minded men look upon prostration as 
blasphemous man- worship, His Majesty, from his practical wisdom, has 

^ The prostration, or eijdat is one of the positions at prayer, and is therefore looked 
upon by a/l Muhammadans as the exclusive right of God, When Akbar, as the head of 
his new faith, was treated by his flattering friends, perhaps against his calmer judgment, 
as the representative of God on earth, he had to allow prostration in the assemblies of 
the Elect. The people at large would never have submitted. The practice evidently 

? leased the emperor, becjiuse he look€»d with fondness upon every custom of the ancient 
ersian kings, at whose courts the rrpocKvt^Tv had been the usual salutation. It was 
Ni^^m of Badakhsh&n who invented the prostration when the emperor wasstill at Fatbpur 
{before 1586]. The success of the innovation made Mulla A<;]am of Kabul exclaim, “ O 
that I had been the inventor of this little business ! ’* Bad, III, p. 153, Kegardiiig 
Ni^&m, or QhizI A.bu ’l-Fa^Fs list of Grandees, 2nd Book, No. 144. The 

^ijda as an article of Akbar’s IMvine Religion, will be again referred to in the note to 
A*In77. 
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ordered it to be , discontinued by the ignorant, and remitted it to a.11 
ranks, forbidding even his private attendants from using it in the Darhdr-i 
^Am (general court-days). However, in the private assembly, when any 
of those are in waiting, upon whom the star of good fortune shines, and 
they receive the order of seating themselves, they certainly perform the 
prostration of gratitude by bowing down their foreheads to the earth, 
and thus participate in the halo of good fortune. 

In this manner, by forbidding the people at large to prostrate, but 
allowing the Elect to do so, His Majesty fulfils the wishes of both, and 
shows the world a fitting example of practical wisdom. 

A^ln 75. 

ON ETIQUETTE. 

Just as spiritual leadership requires a regulated mind, capable of 
controlling covetousness and wrath, so does political leadership depend on 
an external order of things, on the regulation of the difference among men 
in rank, and the power of liberality. If a king possess a cultivated 
mind, his position as the spiritual leader of the nation will be in harmony 
with his temporal office ; and the performance of each of his political 
duties vdll be equivalent to an adoration of God. Should anyone search 
for an example, I would point to the practice of His Majesty, which will 
be found to exhibit that happy harmony of motives, the contemplation 
of which rewards the searcher with an increase of personal knowledge, 
and leads him to worship this ideal of a king.^ 

When His Majesty seats himself on the throne, all that are present 
perform the hornish, and then remain standing at their places, according 
to their rank, with their arms crossed,^ partaking, in the light of his 
imperial countenance, of the elixir of life, and enjoying everlasting 
happiness in standing ready for any service. 

^ The words of the text are ambiguous. They may also mean, and hods him to praise 
me as the man who directed him towards this example. 

® The finger tips of the left hand touch the right elbow, and those of the right hand 
the left elbow ; or, the fingers of each hand rest against the inner upper arm of the opposite 
side. The lower arms rest on the Icamarband, When in this position, a servant is called 
Hmdda-yi J^hidmat^ or ready for service. Sometimes the right foot also is put over the 
left, the toes of the former merely touching the ground. The shoes are, oi course, left 
outside at the saff-i ni<idl. lliie emperor sits on the throne (vide Plate VII) with crossed 
legs, or chahdr-zdnu, a position of comfort which Orientals allow to persons of rank. This 
position, however, is called jif^awni nishast, or Pharaoh’s mode of sitting, if assumed 
by persons of no rank in the presence of strangers. Pharaoh — Orientals mean the Pharaoh 
of the time of Moses — is proverbial in the East for vainglory. The position suitable for 
society is the duzdnu mode of sitting, i.c., the person first kneels down with his body 
straight ; he then lets the body gently sink till he sits on his heels, the arms being kept 
exten'led and the hands resting on the k^cc^8. 
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Tbe eldest prince places himself, when standing, at a distance of one 
to four yards from the throne, or when sitting, at a distance from two to 
eight. The second prince stands from one and one-half to six yards from 
the throne, and in sitting from three to twelve. So also the third ; but 
sometimes he is admitted to a nearer position than the second prince, and 
at other times both stand together at the same distance. But His Majesty 
generally places the younger princes affectionately nearer. 

Then come the Elect of the highest rank, who are worthy of the 
spiritual guidance of His Majesty, at a distance of three to fifteen yards, 
and in sitting from five to twenty. After this follow the senior grandees 
from three and a half yards, and then the other grandees, from ten or 
twelve and a half yards from the throne. 

All others stand in the YasaL^ One or two attendants ^ stand nearer 
than all. 


76. 

THE MUSTER OF MEN. 

The business which His Majesty daily transacts is most multifarious ; 
hence I shall only describe such affairs as continually recur. 

A large number of men are introduced on such days, for which an 
Anjinnan-i Dad o Dihish, or assembly of expenditure, has been annoimced. 
Their merits are inquired into, and the coin of knowledge passes current. 
Some take a burden from their hearts by expressing a wish to be enrolled 
among the members of the Divine Faith ; others want medicines for their 
diseases.^ Some pray His Majesty to remove a religidlis doubt ; others 
again seek his advice for settling a worldly niatter.^ There is no end to 
such requests, and I must confine myself to the most necessary cases. 

The salaries of a large number of men ® from Turan and Iran, Turkey 
and Europe, Hindustan and Kashmir, are fixed by the proper officers in 

^ Yasal signifies the wing of an army, and here, the two wings into which the assembly 
is divided. The place before the throne remains free. One wing was generally occupied 
by the grandees of the Court and the chief functionaries ; on the other wing stood the 
Qur (iride p. 110), the Mullae, and the <?Ulama, etc. 

* The servants w'ho hold the saya-bdn, A*^in 19, or the fans. 

® This is to be taken literally. The crater on which Akbar breathed, was a universal 
remedy. Vide next A*‘in. 

* As settling a family-feud, recommending a matrimonial alliance, giving a new-born 
child a suitable name, etc. 

* AbO ’1-Fa^l means men who were wrilling to serve in the several grades of the standing 
army. The standing army consisted of cavalry, artillery, and rifles. There was no regular 
infantry. Men who joined the standing army, in the beginning of Akbar’s reign, brought 
their own horse and accoutrements with them ; but as this was found to be the cause 
of much inefficiency (vide Second Book, AMn 1) a horse was given to each recruit on 
joining, for which he was answerable. 
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a maimer deaoribed below, and the men themselves are taken before His 
Majesty by the paymasters. Formerly it had been the oustom for the men 
to come with a horse and accoutrements; but nowadays only men 
appointed to the post of an Abadi ^ bring a horse. The salary as proposed 
by the ojBBcers who bring them is then increased or decreased, though it 
is generally increased ; for the market of His Majesty’s liberality is 
never dull. The number of men brought before His Majesty depends on 
the number of men available. Every Monday all such horsemen are 
mustered as were left from the preceding week. With the view of 
increasing the army and the zeal of the officers, His Majesty gives to 
each who brings horsemen, a present of two dams for each horseman. 

Special Bitikchls ^ [writers] introduce in the same manner such as are 
fit to he Ahadis. In their case, His Majesty always increases the stipulated 
salary. As it is customary for every Ahadi to buy ^ his own horse, His 
Majesty has ordered to bring to every muster the horses of any Ahadis 
who may have lately died, which he hands over to the newly appointed 
Ahadis either as presents or charging the price to their monthly salaries. 

On such occasions, Senior Grandees and other Amirs introduce also 
any of their friends, for whom they may solicit appointments. His 
Majesty then fixes the salaries of such candidates according to circum- 
stances ; but appointments under fifty rupees per mensem are rarely 
ever solicited in this manner. 

Appointments to the Imperial workshops also are made in such 
assemblies, and the salaries are fixed. 


A^n 77. 

HIS MAJESTY ^ AS THE SPIRITUAL GUIDE OF THE PEOPLE. 

God, the Giver of intellect and the Creator of matter, forms mankind 
as He pleases, and gives to some comprehensiveness, and to others 
narrowness of disposition. Hence the origin of two opposite tendencies 

^ As Ahadis drew a higher salary (II, A^In 4) they could buy, and maintain, horses of 
a superior kind. 

* A^In 4 of the second book mentions only one officer appointed to recruit the ranks 
of Ahadis. 

® So according to two MSS, My text edition, p. 158, 1. 10, has Ad it is not customary 
for Ahadis to buy a horse, etc. Both readings give a sense, though I should prefer the 
omission of the negative word. According to A*'In 4 of the second book, an Ahadi was 
supplied with a horse when his first horse had died. To such cases the negative phrase 
would refer. But it was customary for Ahadis to bring their own horse on joining ; and 
this is the case which Abu d-Fa^jil evidently means ; for in the whole A^-in he speaks of 
newcomers. 

♦ A note will be found at the end of this A^In. 
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among men^ one class of whom turn to religious {dm) and the other class 
to worldly thoughts {dunyd). Each of these two divisions selects different 
leaders,^ and mutual repulsiveness grows to open rupture. It is then that 
men^s blindness and silliness appear in their true light ; it is then dis- 
oovered how rarely mutual regard and charity are to be met with. 

But have the religious and the worldly tendencies of men no common 
ground 1 Is there not everywhere the same enrapturing beauty * which 
beams forth from so many thousand hidden places ? Broad indeed is 
the carpet * which God has spread, and beautiful the colours which He 
has given it. 

The Lover and the Beloved are in reality one ; * 

Idle talkers speak of the Brahmin as distinct from his idol. 
There is but one lamp in this house, in the rays of which, 
Wherever I look, a bright assembly meets me. 

One man thinks that by keeping his passions in subjection he worships 
God ; and another hnds self-discipline in watching over the destinies of a 
nation. The religion of thousands of others consists in clinging to an idea ; 
they are happy in their sloth and unfitness of judging for themselves. 
But when the time of reflection comes, and men shake off the prejudices 
of their education, the threads of the web of religious blindness ® break, 
and the eye sees the glory of harmoniousness. 

But the ray of such wisdom does not light up every house, nor could 
every heart bear such knowledge. Again? although some are enlightened, 
many would obsferve silence from fear of fanatics, who lust for blood, 
but look like men. And should anyone muster sufficient courage, and 


^ A« prophets, the leaders of the Church ; and kings, the leaders of the State. 

* God. He may be worshipped by the mc^ditative and by the active man. The 
former speculates on the essence of the latter rejoices in the beauty of the world, 
and does his doty as man. Both represent tendencies apparently antagonistic ; but as 
both strive after God, there is a ground common to both. Hence mankind ought to 
learn that there is no real antagonism between dtn and dunyd. Let men rally round 
Akbar, who joins depth to practical wisdom. By his example, he teaches men how 
to adore God in doing one’s duties ; his superhuman knowledge proves that the light 
of God dwells in him. The surest way of pleasing God is to obey the king. The reader 
will do well to compare Abu ’LFa^rs preface with this A*’m. 

* The world. 

* These lines illustrate the idea that “ the same enrapturing beauty ” is every- 

where. God is everywhere, in everything ; hence everything is God* Thus God the 
Beloved, dwells in man, the lover, and both are one, Brahmin— man ; the idol— God 
lamp as thought of God ; house «= man’s heart. The thoughtful man sees everywhere 
** the bright assembly of God’s works 

* The text lias taqlid, which means to put a collar on one's o^tm. neck, to follow another 
blindly, especially in religious matters. “ All things which refer to prophetship and 
revealed religion they [Abii ’1-Fa?l, Hakim, Abd ’l-Fath» etc.] called taqlidiyat, i.e., things 
against reason, because they put the basis of religion upon reason, not testimony. Besides, 
there came [during A,H. 983, or A.D. 1575] a great numheT of Portuguese, from whom 
they likewise pick^ up doctrines justifiable by reasoning.” Bada,om ll, p. 281. 

11 
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openly proclaim his enlightened thoughts, pious simpletons would call 
him a mad man, and throw him aside as of no account, whilst ill-starred 
wretches would at once think of heresy and atheism, and go about with 
the intention of killing him. 

Whenever, from lucky circumstances, the time arrives that a nation 
learns to understand how to worship truth, the people will naturally 
look to their king, on account of the high position which he occupies, 
and expect him to be their spiritual leader as well ; for a king possesses, 
independent of men, the ray of Divine wisdom,^ which banishes from 
his heart everything that is conflicting. A king will therefore some- 
times observe the element of harmony in a multitude o7 things, or some- 
times reversely, a multitude of things in that which is apparently one ; 
for he sits on the throne of distinction, and is thus equally removed from 
joy or sorrow. 

Now this is the cas*e with the monarch of the present age, and this 
book is a witness of it. 

Men versed in foretelling the future knew this when His Majesty 
was born,^ and together with all others that were cognizant of the secret, 
they have since been waiting in joyful expectation. His Majesty, how- 
ever, wisely surrounded himself for a time with a veil, as if he were an 
outsider, or a stranger to their hopes. But can man counteract the will 
of God ? His Majesty, at first, took all such by surprise as were wedded 
to the prejudices of the age ; but he could not help revealing his inten- 
tions ; they grew to maturity in spite of him, and are tiow fully known. 
He now is the spiritual guide of the nation, and sees in the performance 
of this duty a means of pleasing God. He has now opened the gate 
that leads to the right path, and satisfies the thirst of all that wander 
about panting for truth. 

But whether he checks men in their desire of becoming disciples, or 
admits them at other times, he guides them in each case to the realm of 
bliss. Many sincere inquirers, from the mere light of his wisdom, or his 
holy breath, obtain a degree of awakening which other spiritual doctors 


^ Vide, Ahu ’1-Fa7l’s preface, p. iii, 1. 19. 

* This is an allusion to the wonderful event which happened at the birth of the emperor. 
Akbar spoke, “ From MinsU Sh5h Muhammad, called Ghaxnm Kh&n, son of Shah Begy>an, 
who had the title of pawrSn lUian, and was an Arghun by birlih.’* The author heard him 
sa-y at Labor, in A.H. 1063, “ I asked Nawab ^Aziz Kokafi, who has the title of lyi&n'i 
A<Jzam [vide List of Grandees, second Book, A^in 30], whether the late emperor, like the 
Messiah, had really spoken with his august mother. He replied, “ His mother told 
mo it was true.” DahisfAn ul Ma^hib, Calcutta edition, p. 390. Bombay edition, 
p. 260. The words which Christ spoke in the cradle, are given in the Qur*^6,n. Sfir. 19, and in 
the spurious gospel of the Infancy of Christy pp, 6. Ill, 



could not produce by repeated fasting and prayers for forty days. 
Numbers of those who have renounced the world, as Sanndsu, Jogxs^ 
Seoras^ Qalandars, IlakimSy and Softs, and thousands of such as follow 
worldly pursuits as soldiers, tradespeople, mechanics, and husbandmen, 
have daily their eyes opened to insight, or have the light of their knowledge 
increased. Men of all nations, young and old, friends and strangers, 
the far and near, look upon offering a vow to His Majesty as the means of 
solving all their difficulties, and bend down in worship on obtaining their 
desire. Others again, from the distance of their homes, or to avoid the 
crowds gathering at Court, offer their vows in secret, and pass their lives in 
grateful praises. But when His Majesty leaves Court, in order to settle 
the affairs of a province, to conquer a kingdom, or to enjoy the pleasures 
of the chase, there is not a hamlet, a town, or a city that does not send 
forth crowds of men and women wuth vow-offerings in their hands, and 
prayers on their lips, touching the ground w ith their foreheads, praising 
the efficacy of their vow^s, or proclaiming the accounts of the spiritual 
assistance received. Other multitudes ask for lasting bliss, for an upright 
heart, for advice how best to act, for strength of the body, for enlighten- 
ment, for the birth of a son, the reunion of friends, a long life, increase 
of w’ealth, elevation in rank, and many other things. His Majesty, wdio 
know’s what is really good, gives satisfactory answers to every one, and 
applies remedies to their religious perplexities. Not a day passes but 
people bring ouijs of w^ater to him, beseeching him to breathe upon it. 
He w ho reads the letters of the divine orders in the book of fate, on seeing 
the tidings of ho})e, takes the water with his blessed hands, places it in 
the rays of the w^orld-iJluminating sun, and fulfils the desire of the 
suppliant. Many sick people ^ of broken hopes, whose divseases the most 
eminent physicians pronounced incurable, have been restored to health 
by this divine means. 

A more remarkable case is the following. A simple-minded recluse 
had cut off his tongue, and throwing it towards the threshold of the 
palace, said, “ If that certain blissful thought, ^ which I just now^ have, 
has been put into my heart by God, my tongue will get well ; for the 
sincerity of my belief must lead to a hajipy issue.’’ The day was not 
ended before he obtained his wish. 


^ He [Akbar] showed himself every morning at a window, in front of which multitudes 
came and prostrated themselves ; w'hile women brought their sick infants for his benedic- 
tion and offered presents on their recovery.” From the account of the Goa Missionancs 
who came to Akbar in 1595, in Murray's JJiscoverieA in Asia, 11, p. 90. 

* His thought was this. If Akbar is a prophet, he must, from his supernatural wisdom, 
find out in what condition I am lying here. 
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Those who are acquainted with the religious knowledge and the piety 
of His Majesty, will not attach any importance to some of his customs,^ 
remarkable as they may appear at first ; and those who know His 
Majesty *s charity and love of justice, do not even see anything remarkable 
in them. In the magnanimity of his heart he never thinks of his perfec- 
tion, though be is the ornament of the world. Hence he even keeps back 
many who declare themselves willing to become his disciples. He often 
says, Why should I claim to guide men before I myself am guided ? ’’ 
But when a novice bears on his forehead the sign of earnestness of purpose, 
and he be daily enquiring more and more. His Majesty accepts him, and 
admits him on a Sunday, when the world-illuminating sun is in its highest 
splendour. Notwithstanding every strictness and reluctance shown by 
His Majesty in admitting novices, there are many thousands, men of all 
classes, who have cast over their shoulders the mantle of belief, and look 
upon their conversion to the New Faith as the means of obtaining every 
blessing. 

At the above-mentioned time of everlasting auspiciousness, the novice 
with his turban in his hands, puts his head on the feet of His Majesty. 
This is symbolical,^ and expresses that the novice, guided by good 
fortune and the assistance of his good star, lias cast aside ^ conceit and 
selfishness, the root of so many evils, offers his heart in worship, and now 
comes to inquire as to the means of obtaining everlasting life. His Majesty, 
the chosen one of God, then stretcljes out the hand of favour, raises up 
the suppliant, and replaces the turban on his head, meaning by these 
symbolical actions that lie has raised up a man of j)ure intentions, who 
from seeming existence has now entered into real life. His Majesty 
then gives the novice the Shast,^ uix)n which is engraved “ The Great 
Name’',® and His Majesty's symbolical motto, '' Allah^ Akbar,'' This 
teaches the novice the truth that 

^ “ He [Akbar] ahowod, besides, no partiality to the Muhammadans ; find when in 
straits for money, w'ould even plunder the mosques to equip his cavalry. Yet there 
remained in the breast of the monarch a stronghold of idolatry, on which they [the 
Portuguese missionaries] could never make any impression. Not only did he adore the 
sun, and make long prayers to it four times a day, he also held himself forth as an object 
of worship ; and though exceedingly tolerant as to other modes of faith, never w'ould 
admit of any encroachments on his own divinity.** Murray^ $ Didcai^erieSt II, p. 06. 

* The text has zaban-i and a little lower down, zab&n-i beznfdnu Zabdn>i or 
symbolical language is opposed to zahdn-i maqdU spoken words. 

® Or rather, from A/s head^ as the text has, because the casting aside of selfishness is 
syrabolically expressed b3' taking off the turban. To wear a turban is a distinction, 

* Shad means aim ; secondlj^ anything round, either a ring, or a thread, as the 
Brahminical thread. Here a ring seems to be meant. Or it may be the likeness of the 
Emperor which, according to Badaonf, the members w’ore on their turbans. 

^ The Great Name is a name of Uoti. “ Some say it is the w'ord Allah ; others say it 
is Ai<->kimadt the eternal; others Al-Hayy, the living ; others Al-Qayyuin, the everlastiiig ; 
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The pure Shu§t and the pure sight never err/’ 

Seeing the wonderful habits of His Majesty, his sincere attendants 
are guided, as circumstances require it ; and from the wise counsels 
they receive they soon state their wishes openly. They learn to satisfy 
their thirst in the spring of divine favour, and gain for their wisdom and 
motives renewed light. Others, according to their capacities are taught 
wusdom in excellent advices. 

But it is impossible, while speaking of other matters besides, to give a 
full account of the manner in which His Majesty teaches wisdom, heals 
dangerous diseases, and applies remedies for the severest sufferings. 
Should my occupations allow sufficient leisure, and should another term 
of life be granted me, it is my intention to lay before the world a separate 
volume on this subject. 

Ordinances of the Divine Faith. 

The members of the Divine Faith, on seeing each other, observe the 
following custom. One says, “ AlWV* Akbar,^ and the other responds, 
“ Jall^ Jalldluh^.'' ^ The motive of His Majesty in laying down this 
mode of salutation, is to remind men to think of the origin of their 
existence, and to keep the Deity in fresh, lively, and grateful remembrance. 

It is also ordered by His Majesty that, instead of the dinner usually 
given in remembrance of a man after his death, each member should 
prepare a dinner during his lifetime, and thus gather provisions for his 
last journey. 

Each member is to give a party on the anniversary of his birthday, 

others, Ar-Itahniav, ar-rahlm, the clement and merciful; others AhMuhaymin^ the 
protector.” (Jhiyd^. ” Qa?i Hamich* *d-l>in of Nagor says, the Great Name is the word 
//«, or He (GcxI), because it has a reference to Gcal's nature, as it shows that He has no 
other at His side. Again, the word hit is a root, not a derivative. All epithets of God 
are contained in it.” Kafthp* 'ULu tjh aL 

' These formula! remind us of Akbar’s name, 'd-Din Mnhamniad Akbar. The 

words Allah** Akbar are ambiguouff ; they may mean, God is great, or Akbar is God. There 
is no doubt that Abkar likecl the phrase for its ambiguity ; for it was used on coins, the 
Imperial seals, and the heading of books, farmans, etc. His <*ra was caMcxl the Divine era ; 
his faith, the Divine faith ; ancl the note at the end of this A*‘m shows how Akbar, starting 
from the idea of the Divine right of kings, gradually came to look upon himself as the 
Mujtahid of the age, then as the prophet of G<xl and God's Vice-regent on earth, and lastly 
as a Deity. ” It was during these flays [A.H. 083, or A. I). 1575-6] that His Majesty once 
askcnl how people would like it if he ordered the words Allah** Akbar to bo cut on the 
Imperial seal and the dies of his coins. Most said, people would like it very much. But 

i Ibrrdum objected, and said, the phrase had an ambigiious meaning, and the emperor 
might substitute the Qiir^’an verse La-zikr** lldh* akbar** (To think of God is the greatest 
thing), Iwause it involved no ambiguity. But His Majesty got displeased, and said 
it was surely suflficient that no man who felt his weakness would claim Divinity ; he merely 
l<K)ked to the sound of the words, and he had never thought that a thing cc3iild be carried 
to such an extreme.” Jiaddont, p. 210. 
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and arrange a sumptuous feast. He is to bestow alms, and thus prepare 
provisions for the long journey. ^ 

His Majesty has also ordered that members should endeavour to 
abstain from eating flesh. They may allow others to eat flesh without 
touching it themselves ; but during the month of their birth they are 
not even to approach meat. Nor shall members go near anything that 
they have themselves slain ; nor eat of it. Neither shall they make use 
of the same vessels with butchers, fishers, and birdcatchers. 

Members should not cohabit with pregnant, old, and barren women ; 
nor with girls under the age of puberty. 

Note by the Translator on the Religious Views of the 
Emperor Akbar. 

In connexion with the preceding A*"!!!, it may be of interest for the 
general reader, and of soriieL value for the future historian of Akbar’s 
reign, to collect, in form of a note, the information which we possess 
regarding the religious views of the Ein|)eror Akbar. The sources from 
which this information is derived, are, besides Abu 'l-Fazl’s the 

Muntakhah^ H-Tawdrlkh by ‘^Abd" I-Qadir ibn-i Mulnk Bhah of Badiion — 
regarding whom I would refer the reader to p. 110, and to a longer article 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1869 — and the Dabisldn^ 
H-Mazdhihf a work OTitten about sixty years after Akbar’s death by an 
unknown Muhammadan writer of strong Pars! tendencies. Nor must 
we forget the valuable testimony of some of the Portuguese missionaries 
wliom Akbar called from Goa, as Bodolpho Aquaviva, Antonio de Mon- 
serrato, Francisco Enriques, etc., of whom the first is mentioned by 
Abu T-Fazl under the name of Pddrl RaduJf^ There exist also two 
articles on Akbar’s religious views, one by Captain Vans Kennedy, 
publislied in the second volume of the Transactions of the Bombay 
Literary Society, and another by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, which 
had originally aj)peared in the Calcutta Quarterly Oriental Magazine, 
vol. i, 1821, and has been reprinted in the second volume of Wilson’s 
works, London, 1862. Besides, a few extracts from Badaoni, bearing on 
this subject, will be found in Sir H. Elliott’s Bibliographical Index to the 
Historians of 3Iukammadan India, p. 243 fl. The proceedings of the 
Portuguese missionaries at Akbar’s Court are described in Murray’s 


^ PrinttMi at CJalcutta in 1809 witli a Hhort dictionary, and reprinted at Bombay 
A.H. 1272 [A.l>. 18r»()]. This work has also btwn translated into English at the cost of the 
Oriental Translntioji Fund. 

2 Not Pa(fre Jiadif, Elphinstone’s history, but the letter 

U>lm) having been mistaken for a i 
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Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia, Edinburgli, 1820, 
voL 

I shall commence with extracts from Badaoni.^ The translation is 
literal, which is of great importance in a difficult writer like Badaoni. 

Abu H-FazVs second introduction to Akhar. Bis pride, 

[Badaon!, edited by Mawlawi Ahmad ^Ali, in the Bibliotheea 
Indica, voL ii, p. 198.] 

It was during these days [end of 982 A.H.] that Abu ’1-Fa|l, son of 
Shayl^ Mubarak of Nagor, came the second time to court. He is now 
styled ^Alldml. He is the man that set the world in dames. He lighted up 
the lamp of the SabdMs, illustrating thereby the story of the man who, 
because he did not know what to do, took up a lamp in broad daylight, 
and representing himself as opposed to all sects, tied the girdle of 
infallibility round his waist, according to the saying, “ He who forms an 
opposition, gains power.’’ He laid before the Emperor a commentary 
on the Ayat^ %hirsi,^ which contained all subtleties of the Qui*‘an ; 
and though people said that it had been written by his father, Abu ’1-Fa^l 
was much x)raised. The numerical value of the letters in the words 
Tafsir-i Akbarl (Akbar’s commentary) gives the date of com|;>osition 
[983], But the emperor praised it, chiefly because he expected to find in 
Abu ’l-Fa?:! a man capable of teaching the Mulias a lesson, whose pride 
certainly resembles that of Pharaoh, though this expectation was opposed 
to the confidence which His Majesty had placed in me. 

The reason of Abu ’bFazl’s opinionativeness and pretensions to 
infallibility was tliis. At the time when it was customary to get hold of, 
and kill such as tried to introduce innovations in religious matters (as 
had been the case with Mir Habshi and others), Shay^ *^Abd'» *n-Nabi 
and Makhdum" ’1-Mulk, and other learned men at court, unanimously 


^ A8 in the following extracts the years of the Hijrah are given, the reader may 
convert them according to this table : — 

The vear IftSO A.H. commenced 14th May, 1572 [Old Style]. 

981— 3rd May. 1573 

982— 23rd April 1574 

983— 12th April, 1575 


984— Slst March, 1576 

985 — 21st Mardh, 1.577 
98e--.10th Mar^h, lj>78 

987— 28th February, 1579 

988 — 17th February, 1580 

989 — 5th February, 1.581 

990 — 26th January, 168? 

991 — 16th Januarv, 1683 

992— 4th January, 1684 
* Qur., S6 t. rr, 2aS6. 


993— 24th December, 1584 

994 — l.3tb December, 1585 

995 — 2nd December, 1586 

996 — 22nd November, 1687 

997 — 10th November, 1588 

998 — 31 fet October, 1589 

999— 20th October, 1590 

1000— 9th October, 1693 

1001— 28th September, 1692 

1002 — 17th September. 1693 

1003— 0th September, 1594 

1004— 27th August, 159^ 
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represented to the emperor that Shayl^ Mubarak also, in as far as he 
pretended to be Mahdt,^ belonged to the class of innovators, and was not 
only himself damned, but led others into damnation. Having obtained 
a sort of permission to remove him, they dispatched police ofRcers to 
bring him before the emperor. But when they found that the ShayMbi. 
with his two sons, had concealed himself, they demolished the pulpit 
in his jjrayer-room. The Shayldi, at first, took refuge with Salimd 
Chishti at Fathpfir, who then was in the height of his glory, and requested 
him to intercede for him. ShaylA Salim, however, sent him money by 
some of his disciples, and told him it would be better for him to go away 
to Gujrat. Seeing that Salim took no interest in him, ShaylA Mubarak 
af>plied to Mirza ^Azlz Koka [Akbar’s foster-brother], who took occasion 
to praise to the emperor the ShaylA’s learning and voluntary poverty, 
and the 8n|>erior talents of his tw^o sons, adding that Mubarak was a most 
trustworthy man, that he had never received lands as a present, and that 
he [*^Aziz] could really not see why the Shay kh was so much persecuted. 
The emperor at last gave up all thoughts of killing the Shavkli. In a short 
time matters took a more favourable turn ; and Abi”i T-Fazl when once 
in favour with the emperor (officious as he was, and time-serving, openly 
faitliless, continually studying His Majesty’s whims, a flatterer beyond 
all bounds) took every opportunity of reviling in the most shameful way 
that sect whose labours and motives have been so little appreciated,^ 
and became the cause not only of the extirpation of these experienced 
people, but also of tlie ruin of all servants of God, especially of Bhaykhs, 
pious men, of the helpless, and the orphans, whose livings and grants he 
cut down. 

He used to say, openly and imjdicitly : — 

0 Lord, send dowm a proof ® for the people of the world ! 

Bend these Nimrods ^ a gnat as big as an elephant ! 

These Pharaoh-like fellows have lifted up their heads ; 

Send them a Moses with a stall, and a Nile ! 


^ Vide p. 1 Hi, note 2. 

* .Ba/daoni belonged to the believers in the approach of the MiUernimm. A few years 
later, Akbar used Mahdawi rumours for his own purposes ; vide below. The extract shows 
that there existed before 9S2, heretical innovalors, whom the emperor allowed to be 
pe.secuted. Matters soon took a different turn. 

3 That is, a man capable of teaching the <;Ulamas a lesson. Abu means himself. 

was 

his pains by striking 
own blows. 



And when in consequence of Ms harsh proceedings, miseries and 
misfortunes broke in upon the ^Ulamas (who had persecuted him and 
his father), he applied the following RubdH to them : — 

I have set fire to mj barn with my own hands, 

As I am the incendiary, how can I complain of my enemy ? 

No one is my enemy but myself, 

Woe is me 1 I have torn my garment with my own hands. 

And when during disputations people quoted against him the edict of 
any Mujtalnd} he used to say, “ Oh don’t bring me the arguments of 
this sweetmeat-seller and that cobbler, or that tanner t ” He thought 
himself capable of giving the lie to all Shaykhs and *^Ulamas. 

Commencement of the Disputations. [Badaoni II, p. 200.] 

During the year 983 A.H., many places of worship were built at 
the command of His Majesty. The cause w^as this. For many years 
previous to 983 the emperor had gained in succession remarkable and 
decisive victories. The empire had grown in extent from day to day ; 
everything turned out w^ell, and no opponent was left in the w’^hole world. 
His Majesty had thus leisure to come into nearer contact with ascetica 
and the disciples of the Mu^^iniyyah sect, and passed much of Ms time in 
discussing the word of God {Qur*'an), and the word of the prophet (the 
Hadis, or Tradition). Questions of §ufism, scientific discussions, inquiries 
into philosophy and law, were the order of the day. His Majesty passed 
whole nights in thoughts of God ; he continually occupied himself with 
pronouncing the names Yd Hu and Yd Hddt, which had been mentioned 
to }nm,2 and his lieart was full of reverence for Him who is the true Giver. 
From a feeling of thankfulness for his past successes, he would sit many 
a morning alone in prayer and melancholy, on a large flat stone of an old 
building which lay near the palace in a lonely spot, with his head bent 
over his chest, and gathering the bliss of early hours.” 

In his religious habits the emperor was confirmed by a story which 
he had heard of Sulayman,^ ruler of Bengal, who, in company with 150 

' A man of infallible authority in his explanations of the Muhammadan law. There 
are few Miijtahids, Amonij the oldest there were several who ]>lied a trade at the aame 
time. The preceding is translated by Sir H. Elliot in the Muhammadan Historians 

of India, p. 244. 

** By some ascetic. //w means O He {€}<xi), and Vd Had!, 0 Guide. The frequent 
repetition of such names is a means of knowledge. *Some faqirs repeat them several 
thouaand times during a night. 

* The edition of Badaon! calls him Karardm, He is sometimes called JKar&nf,. 
sometimes Karz&n%. He reigned in Bengal from 971 to 9S0, or A.I>, 1563 to 1573. 
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ShavlAs and ^IJlamas, held every morning a devotional meeting, after 
which he used to transact state business ; as also by the news that 
Mirza Sulayman, a prince of Sufi tendencies, and a hal ^ was 

coming to him from BadaHbshan. 

Among the religious buildings was a meeting place near a tank 
called Anuptaldo, where Akbar, accompanied by a few courtiers, met 
the ^Ulamas and lawyers of the realm. The pride of the *?Ulama8, and 
the heretical (Shi*?itic) subjects discussed in this building, caused Mnlla 
Sheri, a poet of Akbar’s reign, to compose a poem in which the place 
was called a temple of Pharaoh and a building of ShaddW {vide Qur., 
Sur. 89). The result to which the discussions led will be seen from the 
following extract. 

[Bad. II, p. 202.] 

“ For these discussions, which were held every Thursday ^ night, His 
Majesty invited the Sayvids, Shayldis, *^Ulamas, and grtindees, by turn. 
But as the guests generally commenced to quarrel about their places, and 
the order of precedence, His Majesty ordered that the grandees should 
sit on the east side ; the Sayyids on the west side ; the ‘^Dlamas to the 
south ; and the ShayHis to the north. The emperor then used to go 
from one side to the other and make his inquiries . . . w hen all at once, 
one night, ^ the vein of the neck of the *?Ulamas of the age swelled up/ 
and a horrid noise and confusion ensued. His Majesty got very angry 
at their rude behaviour, and said ta me [Badaoni], ‘ In future report any 
of the ‘^Ulamas that cannot behave and that talks nonsense, and I shall 
make him leave the hall.’ I gently said to Asaf Khan, * If I w'ere to carry 
out this order, most of the ‘^Ulamas would have to leave,’ when His 
Majesty suddenly asked wliat I had said. On hearing my answer, he was 
highly pleased, and mentioned my remark to those sitting near him.” 

Soon after, another row occurred in the presence of the Emperor. 
[Bad. II, p. 210.] 

Some people mentioned that Haji Ibrahim of Sarhind had given a 
decree, by which he made it legal to wear red and yellow clothes,® quoting 
at the same time a Tradition as his proof. On hearing this, the Chief 
Justice, in the meeting haU, called him an accursed wretch, abused him, 
and lifted up his stick in order to strike him, w^hen the ELaji by some 
subterfuges managed to get rid of him.” 

^ is the state of ecstasy and close union with God into which ^Qfis bring themselves 

by silent thought, or by pronouncing the name of God. 

* The text has $Mb4 Jum^a, the night of Friday ; but as Muhammadans commence 
the day at sunset, it is our Thursday night, 

* As women may use. 
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Akbar was now fairly disgusted with the *^Ulanias and lawyers ; 
he never pardoned pride and conceit in a man, and of all kinds of conceit, 
the conceit of learning was most hateful to hini. From now he resolved 
to vex the principal ‘•Ulamas ; and no sooner had his Courtiers discovered 
this, than they brought all sorts of charges against them. 

[Bad. II, p. 203.] 

“ His Majesty therefore ordered Mawlana ‘^Abd^ 'Hah of Siiltanpur, 
who had received the title of MakMum^ H-Mulk, to come to a meeting, 
as he wished to annoy him, and appointed Ibrahim Shay!^ Abil 
’1-Fa^ (who had lately come to court, and is at present the infallible 
authority in aU religious matters, and also for the New Religion of His 
Majesty, and the guide of men to truth, and their leader in general), and 
several other newcomers, to oppose him. During the discussion, His 
Majesty took every occasion to interrupt the Mawlana when he explained 
anything. When the quibbling and wrangling had reached the highest 
point, some courtiers, according to an order previously given by His 
Majesty, commenced to tell rather queer stories of the Mawlana, to whose 
position one might apply the verse of the Qur^aii(SCir. XVI, 72), ‘ And 
some one of you shall have his life prolonged to a miserable age, etc.’ 
Among other stories, Khan Jahan said that he had heard that Makhdum" 
’1-Mulk ^ had given a fatwa, that the ordinance of pilgrimage was no longer 
binding, but even hurtful. When people had asked iiim the reason of his 
extraordinary he had said, that the two roads to Makkah, through 
Persia and over Gujrat, were impracticable, because peojde, in going by 
land (Persia) had to sufTer injuries at the band of the Qizilbashes (i.e., the 
Shi^ah inhabitants of Persia), and in going by sea, they had to put up 
with indignities from the Portuguese, whose ship-tickets had pictures 
of Mary and Jesus stamped on them. To make use, therefore, of the 
latter alternative would mean to countenance idolatry ; hence both 
roads were closed up. 

“ KhJo Jahan also related that the Mawlana had iiueuted a clever 
trick by wdiich lie escaped paying the Jegal alms upon the wealth which 
lie amassed every year. Towards the end of each year, he used to make 
over all his stores to his wife, but he took them }>aek l>efore the year 
had actually run oiit.^ 

^ Xhifi extract as given by vSir H. Elliott on p, 2t4, convoys h \vrong iinprotfsion. 
Akbar did not prohibit pilgrimages before A.H. 990. 

* Alms are clue on every surplus of stcK^k or stores which a Sunni ju>ss€s.'.es at the end of 
a year, provided that surplus have been in his possession for a uliolc year. If the wife, 
therefore, had the surplus for a part of the year, and the husband took it afterwards 
back, ho escaped the pa\ ing of alms. 
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“ Other tricks also, in comparison with which the tricks of the children 
of Moses are nothing, and rumours of his meanness and shabbiness, his 
open cheating and worldliness, and his cruelties said to have been practised 
on the Shayl^s and the poor of the whole country, but especially on the 
Aiinadars and other deserving people of the Panjab — all came up, one 
story after the other. His motives, ‘ which shall be revealed on the day 
of resurrection ’ (Qur. LXXXVI, 9), were disclosed ; all sorts of stories, 
calculated to ruin his character and to vilify him, were got up, till it was 
resolved to force him to go to Makkah. 

“ But when people asked him whether pilgrimage was a duty for a 
man in his circumstances, he said No ; ^ for Shayj^ *^Abd“ ’n-Nabi had 
risen to power, whilst the star of the Mawlana was fast sinking.*^ 

But a heavier blow was to fall on the *^Ulamas. [Bad. II, p. 207.] 
At one of the above-mentioned meetings, His Majesty asked how 
many freehorn women a man was legally allowed to marry (by nikdh). 
The lawyers answered that four was the limit fixed by the prophet. The 
emperor thereupon remarked that from the time he had come of age, he 
had not restricted himself to that number, and in justice to his wives, 
of whom he had a large number, both freeborn and slaves, he now wanted 
to know what remedy the law provided for his case. Most expressed 
their opinions, when the emperor remarked that Shaykh *^Abd" 'n-NabI 
had once told him that one of the Mujtahids had had as many as nine 
wives. Some of the *^Ulamas present replied that the Mujtahid alluded 
to was I bn Abl Lay a ; and that some had even allowed eighteen from a 
too literal translation of the Qur*^an verse (Qur., Sur. IV, 3), ‘ Marry 
whatever women ye like, two and two,^ and three and three, and four 
and four,’ but this was improper. His Majesty then sent a message to 
Shaykh ^Abd“ ’n-NabI, wdio replied that he had merely wished to point 
out to Akbar that a difference of opinion existed on this point among 
lawyers, but that he had not given B.fatwa in order to legalize irregular 
marriage proceedings. This annoyed His Majesty very much, * The 
Shaykh,’ he said, ‘ told me at that time a very different thing from what 
he now tells me.’ He never forgot this. 

“ After much discussion on this point the ‘^Ulainas, having collected 


^ T.e., ho meant to say he was poor, and thus refuted the charjres brought against him. 

^ Thus they got 2:f 2, JJ-f 3, 4-1-4 — 18. But the passage is usually translated, “ Marry 
whatever women ye like, two, or three, or four.” The Mujtahid, who took nine unto 
himself, translaterl “ two4 three-f four 9. The question of the emperor was most 
ticklish, because, if the lawyers adhered to the number four, which they could not well 
avoid, the liaramz&dagi of Akbar’s fr^Aborn princesses was acknowlwlgcd. 
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« wry tradition on the subject, decreed, fifst, that hy mui^aih [not by 
niMlfl a man might many any number of wives he pleased ; and, secondly ^ 
that mut^ah maniages were allowed by Imam Malik. The Bhi^^ahs, 
as was well known, loved children bom in mut^ ah wedlock more than 
those born by nikdh wives, contrary to the Sunnis and the Ahl4 
Jama‘^at. 

“ On the latter point also the discussion got rather lively, and I would 
refer the reader to my work entitled Najdt^ ^r-rashtd [vide note 2, p. 104], 
in which the subject is briefly discussed. But to make things worse, 
Naqib Khto fetched a copy oi theJMCuwatta of Imam Malik, and pointed 
to a Tradition in the book, which the Imam had cited as a proof against 
the legality of fmd^ah marriages. 

Another night, Qazi Ya*^qiib, ShavMi Abu 1-Fazl, Haji Ibrahim, and 
a few others were invited to meet His Majesty in the house near the 
Anu'piald,o tank. Shayl^ Abu ’bFa?l had been selected as the opponent, 
and laid before the emperor several traditions regarding mut^ah marriages, 
which his father (Shayldi Mubarak) had collected, and the discussion 
-commenced. His Majesty then asked me, what my opinion was on this 
subject. I said, " The conclusion which must be drawn from so many 
contradictory traditions and sectarians customs, is this : — Imam Malik 
and the Shi^ahs are unanimous in looking upon mut^ak marriages as legal ; 
Imam Shafi^i and the Great Imam (Hanifah) look upon mut^ah marriages 
as illegal. But, should at any time a Qa?! of the Maliki sect decide that 
mut^ah is legal, it is legal, according to the common belief, even for 
Shafi*»f 6 and Hanafis. Every other opinion on this subject is idle talk.’ 
This pleased His Majesty very much.” 

The unfortunate Shayl^ Ya^qub, however, went on talking about 
"the extent of the authority of a QazL He tried to shift the ground ; 
but when he saw that he was discomfited, he said, “ Very well, I have 
nothing else to say — ^just as His Majesty pleases.” 

“ The Emperor then said, ‘ I herewith appoint the Maliki Qazi 
ipasan ‘^Arab as the Qazi before whom I lay this case concerning my 
wives, and you, Ya^qiib, are from to-day suspended.’ This was 
immediately obeyed, and Qazi Hasan on the spot gave a decree which 
made miU^ah marriages legal. 

“ The veteran lawyers, as Makhdum« ’I-Mulk, Qazi Ya^qub, and others, 
made very long faces at these proceedings. 

“ This was the commencement of ‘ their sere and yellow leaf 
The result was that, a few days later, Mawltoa Jalal" ’d-Din of 
Multan, a profound and learned man, whose grant had been transferred, 
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was ordered from Agra (to Fatl^pur Sikri) and appointed Qazi of the 
realm. Qazi Ya^^qub was sent to Gaur as District QazL 

“ From this day henceforth, ‘the road of opposition and diiferencein 
opiniori ’ lay open, and remained so till His Majesty was appointed 
Mujtahid of the empire.' ’ [Jlere follows the extract regarding the formula 
Alldh*^ Akbar, given on p. 175, note 1.] 

[Badaoni II, p. 211.] 

“ During this year [983], there arrived Hakim Abu l-Fath, Hakim 
Humayun (who subsequently changed his name to Humayun Quli, 
and lastly to Hakim Humam), and Nur*^ ’d-Din, who as poet is known 
under the name of Qardri. They were brothers, and came from Gllan, 
near the Caspian Sea. The eldest brother, whose manners and address 
were exceedingly winning, obtained in a short time great ascendency over 
the Emperor ; he flattered him openly, adapted himself to every change 
in the religious ideas of His Majesty, or even went in advance of them, and 
thus became in a short time a most intimate friend of Akbar. 

‘‘ Soon after there came from Persia, Mulla Muhammad of Yazd, who 
got the nickname of Yazidi, and attaching himself U) the emperor, com- 
menced openly to revile the Sakdbah (persons who knew Muhammad, 
except the twelve Imams), told queer stories about them, and tried hard 
to make the era[>eror a Shi'^ah. But he was soon left behind by Bir Bar — 
that bastard !— and by Shavkb Abu'TFazl and Hakim Abu ’1-Fath, who 
successfully turned the emperor from the Islam, and led him to reject 
inspiration, prophetship, the miracles of the pro])het and of the saints, 
and even the whole law, so that I could no longer bear their company. 

“ At the same time, His Majesty ordered QazI JaJal” ’d-Din and 
several ^^Ulamas to wu-ite a commentary on the Qur^fin ; but this led to 
great rows among them. 

“Deb Chand Raja Manjhola — that fool- once set the whole court in 
laughter by saying that AlJali after all had great respect for cows, else 
the cow ivould not have been mentioned in the first chapter {Surat^ 
^l-haqarah) of the Qur^aii. 

“ His Majesty had also the early history of the Islam read out to him, 
and soon commenced to think les.s of the Sahdbah, Soon after, the 
observance of the five prayers and the fasts, and the belief in everything 
connected with the juopbet, \vere put down as taqUdi, or religious blindness, 
and man's reason was acknowledged to be the basis of all religion. 
Portuguese priests also came frequently ; and His Majesty inquired 
into the articles of their belief wdiich are based upon reason.” 
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[Badaoni II, p. 245.] 

In the beginning of the next year [984], when His Majesty was at 
Dipalpiir in Malwah, Sharif of Amnl arrived. This apostate had run 
from country to country, like a dog that has burnt its foot, and turning 
from one sect to the other, he went on wrangling till be became a perfect 
heretic. For some time he had studied Sufic nonsense in the school of 
Mawlana Muhammad Zahid of Ballh, nephew of the great ShayMi Husayn 
of Khwarazm, and had lived with derwishes. But as he had little of a 
derwish in himself, he talked slander, and was so full of conceit that they 
hunted him away. The Mawlana also wrote a poem against him, in 
which the following verse occurs : — 

“ There was a heretic, Sharif by name. 

Who talked very big, though of doubtful fame. 

“ In his wanderings he had come to the Dakhin, where he made himself 
80 notorious, that the king of the Dakhin wanted to kill liim. But 
he was only put on a donkey, and shown about in the city. Hindustan, 
however, is a nice large place, where anything is allowed, and no one 
cares for another, and people go on as they may. He therefore made for 
Malwah, and settled at a place five kos distant from the Imperial camp. 
Every frivolous and absurd word he spoke w^as full of venom, and became 
tiie general talk. Many fools, e8|>ecially Persian hereticvS (whom the 
Islam cast.s out as x>eople cast out hairs w’hich they find in dough — such 
heretics are called N uqtauns, and are destined to be the foremost worshi|:)pers 
of Antichrist) gathered round him, and sinead, at his order, the niniQiir 
that he was the restorer of the Millenniiim. The sensation w\as immense. 
As soon as His Majesty heard of him, he invited him one night to a private 
audience in a long j)rayer room, which had been made of clotli, and in 
which the emperor with his suite used to say the five daily prayers. 
Ridiculous in his exterior, ugly in sha{>e, with his neck stooping forw'ard, 
he performed his obeisance, and stood still w ith hi.s arms crossed, and you 
could scarcely see how his blue eye (which colour ^ is a sign of hostility 1c> 
our prophet) shed lies, falsehood, and hypocrisy. There he stood for a 
long time, and when he got the order to sit down, he prostnited himself in 
worship, and sat downi duzanu (vide p. 108. note 2), like aii Indian camel. 
He talked privately to His Majesty ; no one dared to dra\v near tliern, but 
I sometimes heard from a distance the word ^ilm (knowledge) because ho 
s[)oke pretty loud. He called his silly view.s ‘ tlui truth of truths or ‘ the 
groundwork of things 

^ Chashiu-i azraq. Eiircpenns hav^ blue eves. The t‘Nj’re«sion if« a.‘j old as llariii 
and the ('rusades. 
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A fellow ignorant of things external and internal, 

From silliness indulging idle talk. 

He is immersed in heresies infernal j 

And prattles — God forbid !-— of truth eteriial 

“The whole talk of the man was a mere repetition of the ideas of 
Mahmfid of Basaldiwan (a village in Gilan), who lived at the time of 
Timilr. Mahmud who had wTitten thirteen treatises of dirty filth, full of 
such hypocrisy as no religion or se<3t ’would suffer, and containing nothing 
but titdl, which name be had given to the ‘ science of expressed and 
implied language The chief work of this miserable wretch is entitled 
Bahr o Kuza (the 0<?ean and the Jug), and contains such loathsome 
nonsense, that on listening to it one's ear vomits. How the devil would 
have laughed in his face, if he had heard it, and how he would have jumi>ed 
for joy ! And this Sharif - the dirty thief — had also w ritten a collection 
of nonsense, which he styled Tara^shshuh-i Ztihur, in which he blindly 
follows Mir *^Abd" ’l-AW'W^al. This book is written in loose, deceptive 
aphorisms, each commencing with the words mlfarmudand (the master 
said), a queer thing to look at, and a mass of ridiculous, silly nonsense. 
But notwithstanding his ignorance, according to the proverb, ‘ Worthies 
wdli meet/ he has exerted such an influence on the spirit of the age, and 
on the jieople, that he is now [in 1004], a commander of One Thousand 
and His Majesty’s apostle for Bengal, possessing the four degrees of faith, 
and calling, as tlie Lieutenant of theeniperor, the faithful to these degrees.'” 

The discussions on Thursday evenings were continued for the next 
year. In 98(3, they became violent, in as far as the elementary principles 
of the Islam were chosen as subject, whilst formerly the disputations 
had turned on single points. The ‘^Uiamas, even in the presence of the 
emperor, often lost their temper, and called each other Kafirs, ov accursed, 

[Bad. II, p. 255 ] 

“ Makhdum also wrote a pamphlet against Shaykh ^Abd*^ bt-NabI, in 
which he accused liim of the murder of Khizr Khan of Shlrw^an, w^ho w^as 
suspected to have reviled the propliet, and of Mir HabshI, whom he had 
ordered to be killed for heresy. But he also said in the pamphlet that 
it was wrong to say prayers 'with ‘^Abd" ’n-Nabi, because he had been 
undutifiil towards bis father, and was, besides, afflicted wdth piles. Upon 
this, 8hay]A *^Abd“ 'n*Nabi called Mal^dum a fool, and cursed him. The 
*?lJlamas now broke up into two parties, like the Bibtis and Qibtls, 
gathering either round the Sliayi^, or round Mal^dum'^ LMulk ; and 
the heretic innovators used this opportunity, to mislead the emperor 
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by their wicked opinions and aspersions, and turned truth into falsehood, 
and represented lies as tmth. 

“ His Majesty till naw [986] had shoum every sincerity, a/nd was diligently 
searching for truth. But his edncaiion had been much ’neghcted^ and 
surrounded as he was hy mm of lore and heretic principles, he had been 
forced to doubt the truth of the Islam. Falling from one perplexity into the 
other, he lost sight of his real object, the search of truth ; and tvhen the strong 
embankment of our clear law and our excellent faith had once been broken 
through. His Majesty grew colder and colder, till after the short space of 
Jive or six years not a trace of Muhammadan feeling was left m his heart. 
Matters then became very different.'' 

[Bad. II, p. 239.] 

In 984 the news arrived that Shah Xahmasp of Persia had died, and 
Shah Isrna*^!! II had succeeded him. The Tarlkh of his accession is given 
in the first letters of the three words ciJj J* , and [j + 4 ^ -j-li = 9B4]. 
Shah Isma^il gave the order that any one who wished to go to Makkah 
could have his travelling expenses paid from the royal exchequer. Thua 
thousands of people partook of the spiritual blessing of pilgrimage, 
whilst here you dare not now [1004] mention that word, and you would 
expose yourself to capital punishment if you were to ask leave from court 
for this pur})ose.'’ 

[Bad. II, p. 241.] 

“ In 985, the news arrived that Shah Isma^^il, son of Shah Tahmasp 
had been murdered, with the consent of the grandees, by his sister Part 
Jan Klulnum. Mir Haydar, the riddle writer, found the Tarildi of his 
accession in the words Shahinshdh~i rui zamin [984] ' a king of the face 
of the earth and the Tarildi of his death in ShahinshnhA zer-i zamin 
[985] ' a king below the face of the earth At that time also there 
appeared in Persia the great comet which had been visible in India 
(p. 240), and the consternation was awful, especially as at the same time 
the Turks conquered Tabriz, Shirwan, and Mazandaran. Sultan Muham- 
mad l£hudabanda, son of Shah Tahmasp, but by another mother, 
succeeded ; and with him ended the time of reviling and cursing the 
Sahdbak. 

“ But the heretical ideas had certainly entered Hindustan from Persia.'^ 

^ As Tfahmil^ in his short Memoirs (Pers. Ms. 782, As. Soc. Bengal) gives the word JA 
rfl30J as the Tarikh of his accession, we have : — 

Tahmiisp from 930 to 984 ; Isma*?!! IT, 9S4 to 985. 

Priiisep’s Tables (Xlnd edition, p. 308) give : — Tahmasp, 932 to 983 ; lsm&<iO II, from 
983 to 985. 
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Bada,on!'s Summary of the Reasons which led Akbar to Renounce 

THE Islam. 

[Bad. II, p. 256.] 

The following are the principal reasons which led His Majesty from 
the right path. I shall not give all, but only some, according to the 
proverb, “ That which is small, guides that which is great, and a sign 
of fear in a man points him out as the culprit/' 

The principal reason is the large number of learned men of all 
denominations and sects that came from various countries to court, and 
received j>er8onal interviews. Night and day people did nothing but 
inquire and investigate ; profound points of science, the subtleties of 
revelation, the curiosities of history, the wonders of nature, of which 
large volumes could only give a summary abstract, were ever spoken of. 
His Majesty collected the opinions of every one, especially of such as were 
not Muhammadans, retaining whatever he approved of, and rejecting 
ever3rthing which was against his disposition and ran counLer to his 
wishes. From his earliest childhood to his manhood, and from his 
manliood to old age, His Majesty has passed through the most various 
phases, and through all sorts of religious ])ractices and sectarian beliefs, 
and has collected everything which people can find in books, with a talent 
of selection peculiar to him, and a spirit of inquiry opposed to every 
[Islamitic] principle. Thus a faith based on sonje elementary ]:>rinci})les 
traced itself on the mirror of his heart, and as tlie result of all the influencos 
whicli were brought to bear on His Majesty, they grew, gradually as the 
outline of a stone, the convict ion in his lieart that there were sensible men 
in all religions, and abstemious thinkers and men endowed with miraculous 
powers, among all nations. If some true knowledge was thus eveiywliert^ 
to be found, why should truth l>e confined to one religion, or to a creed 
like the Islam, Avhich was comparatively new, and scarcely a thousand 
years old ; why should one sect assert what another denies, and why 
should one claim a preference without having superiority conferred on 
itself. 

Moreover, Surnanls ^ and Brahmins managed to gc^t frequent private 
interviews with His Majesty. As they surpass other learned men in their 
treatises on morals, and on physical and religious sciences, and reach 
a high degree in their knowledge of the future, in spiritual power and 
human perfection, they brought proofs based on reason and testimony, 

^ Explained in Arab, dictionariaa as a sect in Sind who believe in the transmigration 
of sf>uiH {landsukh). Akbar, as will be seen from the following, was convinced of the 
transmigration of souks, and therefore rejec^ted the doctrine of resurrection. 
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for the truth of their own and the fallacies of other religions, and 
inculcated their doctrines so firmly and so skilfully represented things as 
quite self-evident which require consideration, that no man, by expressing 
his doubts, could now raise a doubt in His Majesty, even if mountains 
were to crumble to dust, or the heavens were to tear asunder. 

Hence His Majesty cast aside the Islamitic revelations regarding 
resurrection, the day of judgment, and the details connected with it, as 
also all ordinances based on the tradition of our prophet. He listened 
to every abuse which the courtiers heaped on our glorious and pure faith, 
which can be so easily followed ; and eagerly seizing such opportunities, 
he showed in words and gestures, his satisfaction at the treatment which 
his original religion received at their hands. 

How wise was the advice which the guardian gave a lovely being, 

“ Do not smile at every face, as the rose does at every zephyr.” ^ 

When it was too late to profit by the lesson. 

She could but frown, and hang down the head. 

For some time His Majesty called a Brahmin, whose name was 
Piirukhotam, author of a commentary on the . . whom he asked 
to invent particular Sanscrit names for all things in existence. At other 
times, a Brahmin of the name of Debi was pulled up the wall of the castle,^ 
sitting on a chdrpde, till he arrived near a balcony where the emperor used . 
to sleep. Whilst thus suspended, he Instructed His Majesty in the secrets 
and legends of Hijiduism, in the manner of worshipping idols, the fire, 
the sun, and stars, and of revering the chief gods of these unbelievers, 
as Brahma, MahMev, Bishn, Kishn, Ram, and Mahamai, who are 
supposed to have been men, but very likely never existed, though some, 
in their idle belief, look upon them as gods, and others as angels. His 
Majesty, on hearing further how much the people of the country prized 
their institutions, commenced to look upon them with affection. The 
doc'.trine of the transmigration of souls especially took a deep root in his 
heart, and he approved of the saying — ‘‘ There is no religion in which 
the doctrine of transmigration has not taken firm root.” Insincere 
flatterers composed treatises in order to fix the evidence for this doctrine ; 
and as His Majesty relished inquiries into the sects of these infidels (who 
cannot be counted, so numerous they are, and who have no end of 


’ Jnst as Akl^ liked the ssephyr of inquiry into other religious systems. But zephyrs 
are also destructive ; they scatter the petals of the rose. 

• The text has a few unintelligible words, 

* Perhaps in order not to aei polluted, or because the balcony belonged to the Harem. 
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revealed books, but nevertheless, do not belong to the Ahl~t Kitdb, 
Jews, Christians, and Muhammadans), not a day passed but a new fruit 
of this loathsome tree ripened into existence. 

Sometimes again, it was ShayJ^ Tdj^ ^d-Dtn of Dihll, who had to 
attend the emperor. This Shay Mt is the son of ShayMi Zakariya of 
Ajodhan. The pnncipal ^Ulamas of the age call him Tdj^ ^l-^Anfm, or 
crown of the Sufis. He had learned under Shayidh Zaman of Panlpat, 
author of a commentary on the Liwa^ih, and of other very excellent 
works, was in Sufism and pantheism second only to Shaykh Ibn ^Arabi, 
and liM wj-itteii a conix^rehensive commentary on the NuzJuU^ 1-Arwdh. 
Like tlie preceding, he w^as drawn up the wall of the castle. His Majesty 
listened whole nights to liis Sufic trifles. As the Shavkti was not over 
strict ^ in acting according to our religious law, he sj>oke a great deal of 
the pantheistic presence, which idle Sufis will talk about, and which 
generally leads them to denial of the law and open heresy. He also 
introduced polemic matters, as the ultimate salvation by faith of Pharaoh 
— God’s curse be upon him! — which is mentioned in theFu.s'w.s'^ 
or the excellence of hope over fear,^ and many other things to which men 
incline from weakness of disposition, unmindful of cogent reasons, or 
distinct religious commands, to the contrary. The Shay]^ is therefore 
one of the principal culprits who weakened His Majesty’s faith in the 
orders of our religion. He also said that infidek Mmiild, of course, be kept 
for ever in hell, but it was not likely, nor could it be proved, that the 
punishment in hell was eternal. His explanations of some verses of the 
Qur*'an or of the Tradition of our j)rophet, were often far-fetched. Besides, 
he mentioned that the phrase hisdn-i Kamil (perfect man) referred to 
the ruler of the age, from which he inferred that the nature of a king was 
holy. In this way, he said many agreeable things to the emperor, rarely 
expressing the proper meaning, but rather the ojiposite of what he knew 
to be correct. Even the sijdah (prostration), which people mildly call 
zamt 7 i}x>s (kissing the groundl, he allowed to be due to the Insan-i Kamil ; 
he looked upon the resjiect due to the king as a religious command, and 
called the face of the king Ka^ha~yi MurddM, the sanctum of desires, 

^ As long as a SfifT conforms to the Qur*’5n he is shar^i ; but when he feels that he 
has drawn nearer to Ood, and does no longer require the ordinances of the profanum 
he is dz&d, free, and becomes a heretic. 

* Pharaoh claimed divinity, and is therefore ntaltiun, accursed by Cod. But according 

to some books, and among them the Pharaoh repented in the moment of death, 

and acknowledged Mos(’« to be a true prophet. 

* The Islam says, AUim/in bayn<*'l-khawf* Faith stands bttween fear and 

hope.” Hem-e it is sin to fear God’s wrath more than to hope for God’s mercy ; and so 
reversely. 
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and Qibla-yi the cynosure of necessities. Such blasphemies^ 

other people supported by quoting stories of no credit, and by referring 
to the practice followed by disciples of some h^ads of Indian sects. And 
after this, when , , 

Other great philosophical writers of the age also expressed opinions, 
for which there is no authority. Thus ShaylA Ya*?qub of Kashmir, a well- 
known writer, and at present the greatest authority in religious matters, 
mentioned some opinions held by ‘JAyn" 1-Qu?at of Hamadan, that our 
prophet Muhammad was a personification of ’ le divine name of Al-hnM 
(the guide), and the devil was the personification of God’s name of- 
Al-muzill (the tempter),^ that both names, thus personified, had appeared 
in this world, and that both personifications were therefore necessary, 

MuUa Muhammad of Yazd, too, was drawn up the wall of the castle, 
and uttered unworthy, loathsome abuse against the first three Khallfahs, 
called the whole Sahabah, their followers and next followers, and the 
saints of past ages, infidels and adulterers, slandered the Sunnis and the 
Ahl-iJamd^at,^a,ii(i represented every sect except the Shi^ah, as damned 
and leading men into damnation. 

The differences among the ^Ulamas, of whom one called lawful what 
the other called unlawful, furnished His Majesty with another reason for 
apostacy. The emperor also believed that the *^Ulamas of his time were 
superior in dignity and rank to Imam-i Ghazzali and Imam-i RazI,^ and 
knowing from experience the flimsiness of his *^Ulamas, he judged those 
great men of the past by his contemporaries, and threw them aside, 

Ijearned monks also came from Europe, who go by the name of Padre.^ 
They have an infallible head, called Papa. He can change any religious 
ordinances as he may think advisable, and kings have to submit to his 
authority. These monks brought the gospel, and mentioned to the 
emperor their proofs for the Trinity, His Majesty firmly lielieved in the 
truth of the Christian religion, and wishing to spread the doctrines of 


^ As the zamtnho.*^ or th© use of holy names as Kabbah (the tempJe of Makhah) or 
Qibjah (Makkah, in as far as people turn to it their fare when praying). 

® The text has an unintelligible sentence. 

* According to the Islam, Gcd leads {Mdt) men to salvation, but also to sin and damna- 
tion. God created also wickedness. 

* Ahl-i jantdtfial is a term which is often joined with the word Sunnu. AH religious 

ordinances are either based upon the Qur*‘an, or upon the Tradition ; or upon the opinion 
(((iyan) of famous ^albabis ; or lastly, upon ijmH^ agreement, or the custom generally 
followed during the first century of the Hijrah, Hence Ahl-i jam&<iat comprises all such 
as believe binding. 

* Two famous authorities in religious matters. Tlio most popular books of Jm&m 

Ohnzz^^i are the fhyd* and the sa^&dat which, according to p. 103, 

was one of the few books which Akbar liked. 

« The text has 
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Jesus, ordered Prince Murad ^ to take a few lessons in Christianity by 
way of auspiciousnesB, and charged Abu 1-Fazl to translate the Gospel. 
Instead of the usual Bism^ ’lld¥ W-rahmdn^ 'r-raJnm*, ^ the following lines 
were used — 

Ay ndm-i tu Jesus o Kifistu 
(0 thou those names are Jesus and Christ) 
which means, ‘‘ O thou whose name is gracious and blessed ’’ ; and 
ShaylA Fayzi added another half, in order to complete the verse 
Sitblidna-k^ Id siwa-k^ Yd hu. 

(We praise Thee, there is no one besides Thee, O God !) 

These accursed monks applied the description of cursed Satan, and 
of his qualities, to Muhammad, the best of all prophets — God’s blessings 
rest on him and his Avhole house !— a thing which even devils would 
not do. 

Bir Bar also impressed upon the emperor that the sun w^as the primary 
origin of everything. The rfpemng of the grain in the fields, of fruits 
and vegetables, the illumination of the univeme, and the lives of men, 
depended upon the Sun. Hence it was but proper to worship and 
reverence this luminary ; and people in praying should face tow^ards the 
place where he rises, instead ot turning to the quarter where he sets. 
For similar reasons, said Bir Bar, shculd men pay regard to fire and 
water, stones, trees, and other forms of existence, even to cows and their 
dung, to the mark on the forehead and the Brahminical thread. 

Philosophers and learned men who had been at Court, but were in 
disgrace, made themselves busy in bringing proof.s. They said the sun 
w^as “ the greatest light ”, the source of benefit for the whole w^orld, the 
nourisher of kings, and the origin of royal powder. 

This was also the cause why the NawTuz-i Jalali ^ was observed, on 
which day, since His Majesty’s accession, a great feast w'as given. His 
Majesty also adoy)ted different suits of clothes of seven different colours, 


^ l*rinco Murrid ttien about eitjiit years oJd. .Jahangir (Sallrii) was born on 

\V<Hlnes»day, the 17 "Uavnval 977. Three months after him, his sister Shahzftda 

Kkdnum was bon^ ; «n<l after her in the year 978 on 3rd Mviharram (Bad. If, 132) 
Htiah Alurdtl, wlio got the niclvnanie of PahdrT. as ho was born in the hilJa of Fathplir 
SIkrI. I>anyal was born in Ajmlr during the night between Tuesday and W^ednesday, the 
loth, the .1)1 mad a T-awwal 979. 

® The formula “ JPnm* IkihK etc.” is said by every schoolboy before he commences 
to read from his text book. 

The words Ap /fdm-i tu Jef*uA o KiriMo are taken from the Dabtstan ; the edition 
of Bada.oni has Aff vdmt wai zkazho Kirhto^ which, though correct in metre {vide my 
** f^roscwly of the lyTsians p. 33, No, 32), is improbable. The formula as given in the 
Dabistan has a eonimon Masna.wi metre {vide my “ Prosody p. 33, No. 31), and spella 
Jemsj yj dezuz. The verse as given by H. AVilson (W^orks II, p. 387) has no metre. 

* Vide the 7^((nkh‘ i M uUn, in the beginning of Book III. 
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each of which was worn on a particular day of the week in honour of the 
seven colours of the seven planets. 

The emperor also learned from some Hindus, formulae to reduce 
the influence of the sun to his subjection, and commenced to read them 
mornings and evenings as a religious exercise. He also believed that 
it was wrong to kill cows, which the Hindus worship ; he looked upon 
cow-dung as pure, interdicted the use of beef, and killed beautiful men (?) 
instead of cows. The doctors confirmed the emperor in his opinion, and 
told him it was written in their books tJiat beef was productive of all 
sorts of diseases and was very indigestible. 

Fire-worshippers also had come from Nausarl in Gujrat, and proved 
to His Majesty the truth of Zoroaster’s doctrines. They called fire- 
worship “ the great worship ”, and impressed the emperor so favourably 
that he learned from them the religious terms* and rites of the old Parsis, 
and ordered Abu T-Fazl to make arrangements that sacred fire should be 
kept burning at court- by day and by night, according to tlie custom of 
the ancient Persian kings, in whose fire-temples it had been continually 
burning ; for fire was one of the manifestations of God, and “ a ray of 
His rays 

His Majesty, from his youth, had also been accustomed to celebrate 
the Horn, (a kind of fire-worship) from his affection towards the Hindu 
princesses of liis Harem. 

From the New Year’s day of the twenty- fifth year of his reign [988], 
His Majesty openly worshipped the sun and the fire by prostrations ; 
and the courtiers were ordered to rise when the candles and lamps were 
lighted in tlie palace. On the festival of the eighth day of Virgo, he put 
on the mark on the forehead, like a Hindu, and appeared in the Audience 
Hall, when several Brahmins tied, by way of auspiciousness, a string 
with jewels on it round his hands, whilst the grandees countenanced 
these proceedings by bringing, according to their circumstanceB, pearls 
and jewels as presents. The custom of Rakhi (or tying pieces of clothes 
round the wrists as amulets) became quite common. 

When orders in opposition to the Lslarn were quoted by people of 
other religions, they were looked upon by His Majesty as convincing, 
whilst Hinduism is in reality a religion in which every order is nonsense. 
The originator of our belief, the Arabian Saints, all were said to be 
adulterers and highway robbers, and all the Muhammadans were declared 
wort-hy of reproof, till at length His Majesty belonged to those of wlioin 
the Qur^'an says (Bur 61, 8) : “ They seek to extinguish God’s light with 
their mouths : But God will perfect his light though the infidels be averse 
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thereto/’ In fact, matters went so far that proofs were no longer required 
when anything connected with the Islam was to be abolished. 

Akhar publicly assumes the spiritual leadership of the nation. 

[Bad. II, p. 268.] 

“ In this year [987], His Majesty was anxious to unite in his person 
the powers of the State and those of the Church ; for he could not bear 
be subordinate to any one. As he had heard that the prophet, his 
awful successors, and some of the most powerful kings, as Amir Timiir 
Sahib-qiran, and Mirza Ulugji Beg~i Gurgan, and several others, had 
themselves read the Khutba (the Friday prayer), he resolved to do the 
same, apparently in order to imitate their example, but in reality to appear 
in public as the Mujtahid of the age. Accordingly, on Friday, the first 
Jumada 'haumal 987, in the Jami^ Masjid of Fathpur, which he had built 
near the palace, His Majesty commenced to read the Khutba. But all at 
once he stammered and trembled, and thougli assisted by others, he could 
scarcely read three verses of a poem, which Shaylh Fayzl had composed, 
came quickly down from the pulpit, and handed over the duties of the 
Imam (leader of the prayer) to Hafiz Muhammad Amin, the Court 
KhafAb. These are the verses : — 

The Lord has givern<]i]e the empire. 

And a wise heart, and a strong arm, 

He has guided me in righteousness and justice, 

And has removed from my thoughts everything but justice. 

His praise surpasses man’s understanding, 

Great is His power, Allah" Akbar ! ” ^ 

[p. 269.] 

“ As it was quite customary in those days to speak ill of the doctrine 
and orders of the Qur^an, and as Hindu wretches and Hiinduizing Muham- 
madans openly reviled our prophet, irreligious writers left out in the 
prefaces to their books the customary praise of the prophet, and after 
saying something to the praise of God, wote eulogies of the emperor 
instead.^ It was impossible even to mention the name of the prophet, 
because these liars (as Abu ’1-Fazl, Fayzi, etc.) did not like it. This wicked 
innovation gave general offence, and sowed tlie seed of evil throughout 
the country ; but notwithstanding this, a lot of low and mean fellows 

* Ah .Abu TFazr has done in the A*‘in. “ But Fay^.i added the UKual praifi.e of the 
prophet {na<it) to his Nal Dnmun, a short time before his death, at the presaing request of 
some friends.” Badd^onL 

* Because books were sure to be copied ; hence many would see the innovation and 
i nitate it. As the formula “ Bism* lldk^ etc.”, had been clianged to Allah** Akbar^ we also 
find Alldh** Akhar in the heading of books, as in the A •‘in. 
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ptjt piomly on their neeka tike ooQ&r of the Divine Faiths and called 
themselves disciples, either from fear or hope of promotion, though they 
thought it impossible to say our creed/’ 

[pp. 270 to 272.] 

** In the same year [987] a document made its appearance, which bore 
the signatures and seals of MaJ^dOm® ’l-MuUc, of ShayJ^ ^Abd“ ’n-lSTabi, 
sadr^ §-fudGx, of Qazi Jalal® 'd-Din of Multan, Qa^iy® ’l>qu?at of ^dr 
Jahan, the mufti of the empire, of ShayWi Mubarak, the deepest writer 
of the age, and of Ghazi Khan of Badakhshan, who stood unrivalled in 
the various sciences. The objects of the document was to settle the 
superiority of the Imdm-i^adil (just leader) over the MujteAid^ which 
was proved by a reference to an ill-supported authority. The whole 
matter is a question, regarding which peoide differ in opinion ; but the 
document was to do awa^ with the possibility of disagreeing about laws, 
whether political or religious, and was to bind the lawyers in spite pf 
themselves. But before the instrument was signed, a long discussion 
took place as to the meaning of ijtihdd, and as to W'hom the term Mujtahid 
was applicable, and whether it really was the duty of a just Imam who, 
from his acquaintance with politics, holds a higher rank than the Mujtahidy 
to decide, according to the requirements of the times, and the wants 
of the age, all such legal questions on which there existed a difference of 
opinion. At last, however, all signed the document, some willingly^ 
others against their convictions. 

I shall copy the document verbatim . 

The Document, 

‘ Wliereas Hindustan has now become the centre of security and 
peace — and tlie land of justice and beneficence, a large number of people, 
especially learned men and lawyers, have immigrated and chosen this 
country for their home. Now we, the principal ^^Ulamas, who are not 
only well versed in the several departments of the law and in the principles 
of jurisprudence, and welhacquainted with the edicts which rest on reason 
or testimony, but are also known for our piety and honest intentions, 
have duly considered the deep meaning, first, of the verse of the Qur^an 
(Sur. ly, 62), “ Obey God, and obey the 'prophet, and those who have authority 
among you,^" and secondly, of the genuine tradition, Surely, the man udio 
is dearest to God on the day of judgfnent, is the Imdm-i ^Adil ; whosoever 
obeys the Armr, obeys Me ; and Whosoever rebels against him, rebels against 
Mef* and thirdly, of several other proofs based on reasoning or testimony ; 
and we have agreed that the rank of a Sultdn-i ^oLiUl (a just ruler) is higher 
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in the eyes of God than the rank of a Mujthahid. Further we declare 
that the king of Islam, Amir of the Faithful, shadow of God in the world, 
^Abi^ ^l-Fath JaldV* 'd-Dm Muhamnuid Akhar Pddishdh-i gkazt^ whose 
kingdom God perpetuate, is a most just, a most wise, and a most God- 
fearing king. Should therefore, in future, a religious question come up, 
regarding which the opinions of the Mujtahids are at variance, and His 
Majesty, in his penetrating understanding and clear wisdom, be inclined 
to adopt, for the benefit of the nation and as a political expedient, any 
of the conflicting opinions which lixist on that point, and issue a decree 
to that effect, we do hereby agree that such a decree shall be binding on 
us and on the whole nation. 

“ ‘ Further, W’e declare that, should His Majesty think fit to issue a 
new order, we and the nation shall likewise be bound by it, provided 
always that such an order be not only in accordance with some verse of 
the Qur*^an, but also of real benefit for the nation ; and further, that any 
opposition on the part of the subjects to such an order as passed by His 
Majesty, shall involve damnation in the world to come, and loss of 
religion and property in this life. 

‘ This document has been written witli honest intentions, for the 
glory of God, and the propagation of the Islam, and is signed by us, the 
principal ^Ulamas and lawyers in the month of Rajab of the year 987 of 
the Hijrah.’ 

“ The draft of this document when presented to the emperor, was in 
the handwTiting of Shaykh Mubarak. The others had signed it against 
their will, but the Shaykh had added at the bottom that he bad most 
willingly signed his name ; for this was a matter which, for several years, 
he had been anxiously looking forward to. 

“ No sooner had His Majesty obtained this legal iiistrunient, than the 
road of deciding any religiou.s (juestion was o})en ; the su]>eriority of 
intellect of the Imam was established, and o])y)osition was rendered 
impossible. All orders regarding things which our law allows or disallows, 
were abolished, and the superiority of intellect of the Imam became law. 

“ But the state of Shaykh Abu ’i-Fa/J resembled tliat of the j)oet 
Hayrail of Samarqand/ who after having been annoyed by the cool and 
sober people of Ma-wara 'n-nalir (Turkistan), joined the old foxes of 
Shi^itic Persia, and chose ‘the roadless road \ You might apjjy the 
proverb to hiTn- - ‘ He prefers hell to shame on earth.’ 

^ The birthplace of the poet Jlayrali is not exactly kno’vii, though he beloikgs to 
Turkistan. It is said that he wa.s a great wine-bibber, and travelled abo\it in search of 
places where wine-drinking was connived at. At last ho settled at Kuahan, and became 
a 8hKa. He was murdered there by a robber in 9(il. 
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** Oii the 16th Rajah of this year, Hia Majesty made a pilgrimage to 
Ajmir. It is now fourteen years that Hia Majesty has not returned to 
that place. On the 5th Sha*?ban, at the distance of five kos from the town, 
the emperor alighted, and went on foot to the tomb of the saint (Mu^in® 
M-I)in). But sensible people smiled, and said, it was strange that His 
Majesty should have such a faith in the Khwaja of Ajmir, whilst he 
rejected the foundation of everything, our prophet, from whose " skirt ’ 
hundreds of thousands of saints of the highest degree had sprung.’’ 

[p. 273.] 

“ After Maldidum^ 1-Miilk and Shavldi *?Abd« ’n-Nabi had left for 
Makkah (987), the emperor examined people about the creation of the 
Qur^an, elicited their belief, or otherwise, in revelation, and raised doubts 
in them regarding all things connected with the prophet and the imams. 
He distinctly denied the existence of Jinns, of angels, and of all other 
beings of the invisible world, as well as the miracles of the prophet and 
the saints ; he rejected the successive testimony of the witnesses of our 
faith, the proofs for the truths of the Qur*an as far as they agree with 
mail’s reason, the existence of the soul after the dissolution of the body, 
and future rewards and punishments in as far as they differed from 
metempsychosis. 

Some copies of the Qur^an, and a few old graves 
Are left as witnesses for these blind men. 

The graves, unfortunately, are all silent. 

And no one searches for truth in the Qur*'an. 

An ^ Id has come again, and bright days will come — like the face of the 
bride. 

And the cupbearer will again put wine into the jar — red like blood. 

The reins of prayer and the muzzle of fasting — once more 

Will fall from these asses alas, alas ! ^ 

“ His Majesty had now determined publicly to use the formula, ‘ There 
is no God, but God, and Akbar is God’s representative.’ But as this led 
to commotions, he thought better of it, and restricted the use of the 
formula to a few people in the Harem. People expressed the date of this 
event by the words fitnahd-yi ummai, the ruin of the Church (987). The 
emperor tried hard to convert Qutb'* ’d-Din Muhammad Khan and 
Shahbaz Kh^n (vide List of grandees, 2nd book, Nos. 28 and 80), and 
several others. But they staunchly objected. Qutb" ’d-Din said, ‘ What 
would the kings of the West, as the Sultan of Constantinople, say, if he 

* BadS^om bewails the blindness of Akbar, Abu ’1-Fa?;!, etc'., who threw away the 
means of grace of the Islam (prayers, fasts). 



heard all this. Our faith is the same, whether a man hold high or broad 
views.’ His Majesty then asked him, if he was in India on a secret mission 
from Constantinople, as he showed so much opj^osition ; or if he wished 
to keep a small place warm for himself, should he once go away from 
India, and be a respectable man there ; he might go at once. Shabbaz 
got excited, and took a part in the conversation ; and when Btr Bar— 
that hellish dog — made a sneering remark at our religion, Shahbaz 
abused him roundly, and said, * You cursed infidel, do you talk in this 
manner ? It would not take me long to settle you.’ It got quite 
uncomfortable when His Majesty said to Shahbaz in particular, and to 
the others in general, ‘ Would that a shoeful of excrements were thrown 
into your faces.’ ” 

[p. 27G.] 

‘ In this year the Tam^d (inland tolls) and the Jazya (tax on infidels), 
which brought in several krors of dams, were abolished, and edicts to 
this effect were sent over the whole empire.’ 

“ In the same year a rebellion broke out at JaunpQr, headed by 
Muhammad Ma^silm of Kabul, Muhammad Ma^sum Khan, Mu^^izz'* 
’1-Mulk, ‘?Arab Bahadur, and other grandees. They objected to Akbar’s 
innovations in religious matters, in as far as these innovations led to a 
withdrawal of grants of rent-free land. The rebels had consulted Mulla 
Muhammad of Yazd (vide above, pp. 184, 191), who was Qaziy" ’1-quzat 
at Jaimpiir ; and on obtaining his opinion that, under the circumstances, 
rebellion against the king of the land was lawful, they seized some tracts 
of land, and collected,a large army. The course which this rebellion took 
is known from* general histories; vide Elphinstone, p. 511. Mullii 
Muhammad of Yazd and Mu^^izz" ’1-Mulk, in the beginning of the rebellion, 
were called by the emperor to Agra, and drowned, on the road, at the 
command of the emy)eTor, in the Jamna. 

In the same year the principal *^Ul.*mas, as Makhdii'* ’1-Mulk^ Shaykh 
Munawwar, Mulla *^Abd“ ’sh-Shukur, etc., were sent as exiles to distant 
provinces.” 

[p. 278.] 

Ibrahim of Sarhind (vide, above, p. Ill) brought to court an 
old, worm-eaten MB. in queer characters, which, as he pretended, was 
written by Shay^ Ibn *?Arabi. In this book, it was said that the Sdhibd 
Zamdn ^ was to have many wives, and that he would shave his beard. 
Borne of the characteristics mentioned in the book as belonging to him 


SSikib-i Zam&n, ut “ Man of tb© Period is a title frequently given to Imam Mahdi. 
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were foimd to agree with the usages of His Majesty, He also brought 
a fabricated tradition that the son of a Sah^t (one who knew Muhammad) 
had once come before the prophet with his beard cut oif, when the prophet 
had said that the inhabitants of Paradise looked like that young man. 
But as the Haji during discussions, behaved imprudently towards 
Abu *1-Fa:^l, Hakim Abu ’l-Fath and Shah Fatih" 'Hah, he was sent to 
RantanbhUr, where he died in 994. 

‘‘Farmans were also sent to the leading Sha yldis and *?Ulamas of the 
various districts to come to Court, as His Majesty wished personally to 
inquire into their grants {vide 2nd book, AHn 19) and their manner of 
living. When they came, the emperor examined them singly, giving 
them private interviews, and assigned to them some lands, as he thought 
fit. But when he got hold of those who had disciples, or held spiritual 
8oir6es, or practised similar tricks, he confined them in forts, or exiled 
them to Bengal or Bhakkar. This practice become* quite common .... 
The poor Shavkhs. who were, moreover, left to the mercies of Hindu 
Financial Secretaries, forgot in exile their spiritual 6oir6es, and had no 
other place where to live, except mouseholes.” 

[p. 288.] 

“ In this year [988] low and mean fellows, who pretended to be learned, 
but were in reality fools, collected evidences that His Majesty was the 
Sdhib-i Zanidn, who would remove all differences of opinion among the 
seventy-two sects of the Islam. Sharif of Amul brought proofs from the 
writings of Mahmud of Basaldbwan (vide above, p. 186), who had said 
that, in 990, a man would rise up who would do away with all that was 
wrong . . And Khwaja Mawlana of Shiraz, the heretic of Jafrdam 
came with a pamphlet by some of the Sharifs of Makkah, in which a 
tradition was quoted that the earth would exist for 7,000 years, and as 
that time was now over, the promised appearance of Imam Mahdi would 
immediately take place. The Mawlana also brought a pamphlet written 
by himself on the subject. The Shi^ahs mentioned similar nonsense 
connected with '^All, and some quoted the following Rtibd^i, which is said 
to have been com|>osed by Nasir-i lyiusraw,^ or, according to some, by 
another poet : — 

In 989, according to the decree of fate, 

The stars from ail sides shall meet together. 

In the year of Leo, the month of Leo, and on the day of Leo, 

The Lion of God will stand forth from behind the veil, 
i The text here does not give a clear meaiung, 

* A Persian poet of the nith century of the Hijrah, As ho was a free-thinker and 
ShKah, his poems were much read at the time of Akbar. The Farhan^-i Jahangiri i» 
full of verses from the wof ks of this ancient poet. 
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“ All this made His Majesty the more inclined to claim the dignity of 
a prophet, perhaps I should say, the dignity of something else/’ ^ 

[p. 291,] 

At one of the meetings, the emperor asked those who were present 
to mention each the name of a man who could be considered the wisest 
man of the age ; but they should not mention kings, as they formed an 
exception. Each then mentioned that man in whom he had confidence. 
Thus Hakim Humam (vide above, p. 184) mentioned himself, and Shaykli 
Abu ’l-Fazl his own father. 

“ During this time, the four degrees of faith in His Majesty were 
defined. The four degrees consisted in readiness to sacrifice to the 
Emperor })roperty, life, honour, and religion. Whoever had sacrificed 
these four things possessed four degrees ; and whoever had sacrificed 
one of these four possessed one degree. 

“ All the courtiers now put their names down as faithful disciples 
of the throne.” 

[p. 299.] 

‘‘ At this time (end of 989), His Majesty sent Shaykh Jamal .Baldityar 
to bring Shaykh Qutb” 'd-Dln of Jalesar who, thongli a wicked man, 
pretended to be ' attracted by God When Qutb'^ 'd-Dln came, the 
emperor brought him to a conference with some (^iiristian jiriestB, and 
rationalists, and some other great authorities of the age. After a discussion 
the Shayj^ exclaimed, 'Let us make a great fire, and in the presence of 
His Majesty I shall pass througli it. And if any one else gets safely' 
through, he prove.s by it the truth of his religion.’ The fire w^as made, 
the Shaykh pulled one of the Cliristian priests by the coat, and said to him, 

' Come on, in the name of God ! ' But none of the priests had the courage 
to go. 

“ Soon after the Shayldi w^as sent into exile to fihakkar, together with 
other faqirs, as His Majesty was jealous of his i:rium]:)h. 

“ A large number of Shavkhs and Faqirs w^ere also sent to other places, 
mostly to Qandahar, wdiere they were exchanged for horses. About the 
same time, the emperor captured a sect consisting of Shayl^s and 
dis(uples, and know'ii under the name of Ildhts. They professed all sorts 
of nonsense, and practised deceits. His Majesty asked them whetlier they 
repented of their vanities. They replied, ' Repentance is our Maid.’ 
And so they had invented similar names for the laws and religious 
commands of the Islam, and for the fast. At the command of His Maj esty, 

i God. 
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they were sent to Bhakkar and Qandahar, and were given to merckants 
in exchange for Tnrkisk colts.” 

[p. 301.] 

“ His Majesty was now [990] convinced that the Millenium of the 
Islamitic dispensation was drawing near. No obstacle, therefore, 
remained to promulgating the designs which he had planned in secret. 
The ShayMls and *?Ulamas who, on account of their obstinacy and pride, 
had to be entirely discarded, were gone, and His Majesty was free to 
disprove the orders and principles of the Islam, and to ruin the faith of 
the nation b}^ making new" and absurd regulations. The first order 
which was passed was that the coinage should show the era of the 
Millenium,^ and that a history of the one thousand years should be w"ritten, 
but commencing from the death of the Prophet. Other extraordinary 
innovations were devised as political expedients, and such orders were 
given that one’s senses got quite perj)lexed. Thus the sijda, or prostra- 
tion, was ordered to be performed as being proper for kings ; but instead 
of sijda^ the word zanunhos was used. Wine also was allowed, if used for 
strengthening the body, as recommended by doctors ; but no mischief 
or impropriety was to result from the use of it, and strict punishments 
were laid down for drunkenness, or gatherings and uproars. For the 
sake of keeping everything within proj er limits, His Majesty established 
a wine-shop near the p'dace, and p/iit the wife of the ])orter in charge of 
it as she laiongci to caste of wine-sellers. The {)rice of wine w"as 
fixed by reguiatiieis, and any sick }.)ersons could obtain wine on sending 
his own name and the names of his father and grandfather to the clerk 
of the s}io]>. Of course, people sent in fictitious names, and got supplies 
of wine ; for who could strictly inquire into such a matter I It was in 
fa(U: nothing else but licensing a slioj) for drunkards. Some people even 
said that pork formed a component jiart of this wine ! Notwithstanding 
all restrictions, nmcii mischief w'as done, and though a large number of 
peo])le were daily punished, there was no sufficient check. 

‘‘ Similarly, according to tlie ]>TOverb,'^ ‘ Upset, but don't spill,’ the 
pro.stitiutes of the realm (who had collected at the capital, and could 
scarcely be counted, so large w^as their numher), had a separate quarter 
of the town assigned to them, wiiich was called t)haitnn'piira, or lievilsville. 


Tlse coin showed the word . — B.] 

" Kaj dar a nutriz^ which is impossible. Akl>Ar’s order was well meant ; but according 
to Bada.oni, his Act of Segrogation was unpractical. The pas.sago is remarkable, as it 
shows the open profligacy an: 3 ong the Grandees, which annoyed Akbar very much. For 
anothe»r instance, vide Bad. II, p. 20. 
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A Daro{j^ and a clerk also were appointed for it, who registered the 
names of such as went to prostitutes, or wanted to take some of them to 
their houses. People might indulge in such connexions, provided the toll 
ct>llectors knew of it. But without permission, no one was allowed to take 
dancing girls to his house. If any well-known courtiers wanted to have a 
virgin, they should first apply to His Majesty and get his permission. 
In the same way, boys prostituted themselves, and drunkenness and 
ignorance soon led to bloodshed. Though in some cases capital punish- 
ment was inflicted, certain privileged courtiers walked about proudly 
and insolently doing w^hat they liked. 

His Majesty himself called some of the principal prostitutes and asked 
them who had deprived tliein of their virginity. After hearing their 
replies, some of the princi|)ai and most renowned grandees were punished 
or censured, or confined for a long time in fortresses. Among them His 
Majesty came across one whose name was Raja Bir Bar, a member of 
the Divine Faith, who had gone beyond the four degrees and acquired 
the four cardinal virtues.^ At that time he happened to live in his 
jagir in the Pargana of Karali ; and when he heard of the affair, he 
applied for permission to turn Jogi ; btit His .Majesty ordered him to 
come to Court, assuring him that be need not be afraid. 

Beef was interdicted, and to touch beef was considered defiling. The 
reason of this was that, from his youth. His Majesty had been in company 

with Hindu libertines, and had thus learnt to look upon a cow which 

in their opinion is one of the reasons why the world still exists — as some- 
thing holy. Besides, the Emperor wras subject to the influence of the 
numerous Hindu princesses of the Harem, who had gained so great an 
ascendancy over him as to make him forswear beef, garlic, onions, and 
the wearing of a beard, ^ wdiicb things His Majesty still avoids. He had 
also introduced, though modified by his peculiar views, Hindu customs 
and heresies into the court assemblies, and introduces them still, in order 
to please and w’in the Hindus and their castes he abstained from every- 
thing w^hich they think repugnant to their nature, and looked upon shaving 
the beard as the highest sign of friendship and affection for him. Hence 
this custom has become very general. Pandering pimps also expressed 
the opinion that the beard takes its nourishment from the testicles ; for 
no eunuch had a beard ; and one could not exactly see of what merit or 

^ Faza^il-i arbafia, or the four virtues, vi/.., hikmat wisdom ; shuja/^at courage ; Kiffat 
chastity ; f^fidalal justice. Books on A khlag divide each into several kinds. Compare 
the above with the cardinal virtues of the ancient justice, prudence, temperance, and 
fortitude, 

* “ The last three things are inconvenient in kissing.” 
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it liras to eulti^^ate a Imrd. Moreover^ former ascetios had 
looked upm oorelessiiieBS letting the beard grow as one way of mortify** 
ii3g o0e*s flesh, beeattse sodh oaJselessness exposed them to the reproaeh 
of the world ; and as, at present, the silly lawyers of the Islam looked 
upon cutting down the beard as reproachful, it was clear that shaving 
was now a way of mortifying the flesh, and therefore praiseworthy, but 
not letting the beard grow. (But if any one considers this argument 
calmly, he will soon detect the fallacy.) Lying, cheating Muftis also 
quoted an unknown tradition, in which it was stated that * some Qa^ ’ 
of Persia hod shaved their beards. But the words ka~md yaf^alU ha^z^ 
(as some Qdzls have done), which occur in this tradition, are 
based upon a corrupt reading, and should be ka-md yaf^alu ha^z^ 'l-quitdl 
(as some tvicked men have done) . . . 

Tlie ringing of bells as in use with the Christians, and the showing of 
the figure of the cross, and ^ . and other childish playthings of theirs, 

were ds-ify in practice. The W’ords Kufr shdyi^ sliud, or ‘ heresy became 
common express the Tdnkh (985). Ten or twelve years after the 
commenoenieiit of these doings, matters had gone so far that wretches 
like Mirza Jsm, chief of Tattah, and other apostates, wrote their con- 
fessions on ])a])er as follows : — ‘ I, such a one, son of such a one, have 
willingly and cheerfully i enounced and rejected the Islam in all its phases, 
whether low or high, as I have witnessed it in my ancestors, and have 
joined the Divine Faith of Shah Akbar, and declare myself willing to 
sacrifice to lum my pro])erty and life, my honour and religion.* And 
these paper? — there could be no more effecii\'c letters of damnation — 
were handed o\'er to the Mujtahid (Abil ’1-Fazl) of the newCreed, and were 
considered a source of confidence or promotion. The Heavens might have 
])arted asunder, and eartli might have opened her abyss, and the mountains 
have crumbled to dusi ! 

“In opposition to the Islam, ]>igs and dogs were no longer looked upon 
as unclean. A large riumlier of these animals was kept in the Harem, and 
in the vaults of the castl(% and to insjiect them daily was considered a 
religious exercise. The Hindus, \vho believe in in(*arnations, said that 
the boar belonged to the ten forms which Ood Almighty had once assumed. 

‘‘ ‘ God is indeed Alrnighl V“-but not what they say.* 

“ The saying of some wise men that a dog had ten virtues, and that a 
man, if he possesses one of them, w'^as a saint, was also quoted as a proof. 
(V.rtain courtiers and friends of His Majesty, who w^ere known for their 

^ XIh* text ha» o Oalbalan (?) cunahula B.] kih khushgah-i h^hanast^ which I do 

not understand. 
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excellence in every department, and proverbial as court poets, ^ used to 
put dogs on a tablecloth and feed them, whilst other heretical poets, 
Persians and Hindustanis, followed tiiis example, even taking the tongues 
of dogs into their own mouths, and then boasting of it. 

Tell the Mir that thou hast, within thy skin, a dog and a carcass,^ 

“ A dog runs about in front of the house ; don’t make him a messmate. 

The ceremonial ablution after emission of Beimn ® was no longer 
considered binding, and people quoted as proof that the essence of man 
was the sperma genilale, which was the origin of good and bad men. It 
was absurd that voiding urine and excrements should not require 
ceremonial ablutions, whilst the emission of so tender a fluid should 
necessitate ablution ; it would be far better, if people Avould first bathe, 
and then have connexion. 

** Further, it was absurd to prepare a feast in honour of a dead person ; 
for the corpse was mere matter, and could derive no pleasure from the 
feast. People should therefore make a grand feast on their birthdays.'^ 
Such feiasts were called Ash-i hay at, food of life.^ 

‘‘ The flesh of a wild boar and the tiger was also permitted, because 
the courage which these two animals possess would be transferred to 
atiy one who fed on such meat. 

It was also forbidden to marry one’s cousins or near relations, because^ 
such marriages are destructive of mutual love. Boys were not to marry 
before the age of 16, nor girls before 14, becatisc the oiTspring of early 
marriages was weakly. The wearing of ornaments and silk dresses at 
the time of prayer wa>s made obligatory.® . . . 

‘‘ The prayers of the Islam, the fast, nay even the pilgrimage, were 
henceforth forbidden. Some bastards, as the son of MuUa Mubarak, a 
worthy diBci[>le of Sha.y]^ Abil ’1- Fazl wrote treatises, in order to revile and 
ridicule our religious practices, of course witli f»roofs. His Majesty liked 
such productions, and promoted the authors. 

‘’The era of tlie Hijrah was nowabolished.andanew era was introduced, 
of which the first year was the year c)f the emperor’s accession (963). 
The months had tlie same names as at the time of the old Persian kings,, 
and as given in tljc Nisab'^ 's-sitylyanJ Fourteen festivals also were 

^ FayyJ. 

^ I.e., that you are a 

Accordiiij^r to the law, bathing la required after Jimd*? and ihtit&m. 

* For the poor. 

Provisions for the life to come. 

* The xMuhammadan law enjoins Muslims to go to the Mosques simply dressed. 8ilk 
iiii forbidden. Muhammadans disapprove of our “ Sunday dresses ” and pewage. 

” p. 43, note 1. 
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iiitrodiiced, corresponding to the feasts of the Zoroastrians ; but the feasts 
of the Musalmans, and their glory were trodden down, the Friday prayer 
alone being retained, because some old, decrepit, silly people ^ used to 
go to it. The new era was called TariM-i Iluht, or ‘ Divine Era On 
copper coins and gold muhrs, the era of the Millennium ^ was used, as 
indicating that the end of the religion of Muhammad, which was to last 
one thousand years, was drawing near. Reading and learning Arabic 
was looked upon as a crime ; and Muhammadan law, the exegesis of the 
Qur^an, and the Tradition, as also those who studied them, were con- 
sidered bad and deserving of disapproval. Astronomy, philosoph3% 
medicine, mathematics, poetry, history, and novels, were cultivated and 
thought necessary. Even the letters which are peculiar to the Arabic 
language, as the ci;, ^ and Ij, were avoided. Thus for 

^AhdV' 7 W, people \\Tote Abdullah ; and for A^dT, 

AhadAj etc. All this pleased His Majesty. Two verses from the 
Shahnama, which FirdawsI gives as part of a story, were frequently 
quoted at court — 

From eating the flesh of camels and lizards 
The Arabs have made such progress, 

That they now wish to get hold of the kingdom of Persia. 

Fie upon Fate ! Fie ujion Fate ! 

“ Similarly other verses w'ere eagerly seized, if they conveyed a 
caluniii)", as the verses from the , . in whicli the falling out of the 
teeth of our prophet is alluded to. 

‘‘ In the same manner, every doctrine and command of the Islam, 
whether special or general, as the prophetshij), the harmony of the Islam 
with reason, the doctrines of Ru^yat, TakliJ, and TakunnA the details of 
the clay of resurrection and judgment — all were doubted and ridiculed. 


' The text has an unintelligible sentence. 

* That is, the word nlj (one thousand) was put on the coins. From this passage 
it would appear that coins with al/on it {vide Marsden, p. 59S)) were struck about 991. 

® The word in the text is Sajardk (?). In an engagement Muhammad lost two of 
bis teeth. 

Ruyatt or diddr^i llakt dar jannuf; the actual seeing of (3od in Paradise, is a doctrine 
in high favour with the Sunnis, The ShKahs my there will be no actual seeing. 

Taklif, A man is called bound by the lnyv, fir H, if ho belong to 

the Iddm ; necondly, if ho have f^aql or a sound mind ; thirdly, if he have reached btUdgii, 
i.e., if ho be of age. 

Takwtn means existence between two non-existences {^€idamayn). Thus a prosent 
event stands between a past and a future non-existence. This, the IslSLin says, is the case 
with the world, which will come to an end. But Akbar denied it, as be did not beUeye 
in a day of judgment. 



And if anyone did object to tide mode of arguing, his answer was not 
acceptsed. But it is well known how little chance a man has who cites 
proofs against one who will reject them, especially when his opponent has 
the power of life and death in his hands ; for equality in condition is 
a sine qud non in arguing. 

A man who will not listen if you bring the Qur^an and the Tradition, 

Can only be replied to by not replying to him. 

Many a family was ruined by these discussions. But perhaps 
' discussions ’ is not the correct name ; we should call them meetings 
for arrogance and defamation. People who sold their religion were busy 
to collect all kinds of exploded errors, and brought them to His Majesty, 
as if they were so many presents. ThusLatIf lOiwaja, who came from a 
noble family in Turkistan, made a frivolous remark on a passage in 
Tirmizi’s Shamd*’il} and asked how in all the world the neck of the Prophet 
could be compared to the neck of an idol. Other remarks were passed on 
the straying camel.^ Some again expressed their astonishment, that the 
Prophet, in the beginning of his career, plundered the carvans of Quraysh ; 
that he had fourteen wives ; that any married woman was no longer to 
belong to her husband if the Prophet thought her agreeable, etc. . . . 
At night, when there were social assemblies, His Majesty told forty 
courtiers to sit down as ‘ The Forty and every one might say or ask 
what he liked. If then any one brought up a question connected with 
law or religion, they said, ‘ You had better ask the Mullas about that, 
as we only settle things which ai)peal to man's reason.' But it is 
impossible for me to relate tlie bla8l)hemou8 remarks which they made 
about the SaJidhah, when historical books happened to be read out, 
especially such as contained the reigns of the first three Khalifahs, and 
the quarrel about Fadak, the war of Siffin,^ etc. — wT)uld that I were 


^ The book of the famous (Collector of Traditions) Tirmizi, which contain.** 

all Traditions regarding the figure and looks of the prophet. The word idol is expressive 
of great beauty ; but the courtiers laughed at the phrase as unsuited to Muhammad, 
who had abolished idols. 

* This refers to the charge of adultery brought against (^Ayisha Muliammad’s fa vourite 
wife. The whole story wdU be found in Sale’s Qur*’an, Sur. 24, p. 288. 

® The Chihil tanan^ or 40 Abduls. After the death of Muhammad, the last of the 
long series of prophets, the earth complained to God, that henceforth she would no longer 
be honoured by prophets walking on 'her surface. God promised her that there should 
always bo on earth forty (according to some, stvtnty-tivo) holy n\en, Abdala, for whose 
aake He w^ould let the earth remain. The chief of the Forty is called Ohaws. 

* Fadak is a village not far from Makkah, which Fatimah claimed as her own ; but 
Abu Bakr would not let her have it. Siffin is a place near the Euphrates, where a battle 
took place betw'een <rAli and Mu<?awiyah. 

Both affairs form, even now-a-days, .subjects of quarrel between Sunnis and 8h!<;abs. 
Hence the author of the Babist&n has also made use of them in his l>ialogues. The reader 
will find more particulars in the notes to the English translation of the Dabistan. 
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deaf 1 The Shi^aha, of coutse, gained the day, and. the Sunnis were 
defeated ; the good were in fear, and the wicked were secure. Every day 
a new order was given, and a new aspersion or a new doubt came up ; 
and His Majesty saw in the discomfiture of one party a proof for his own 
infallibility, entirely forgetful of the proverb, ‘T?^o slanders others, 
slanders himself.’ . . . The ignorant vulgar had nothing on their tongues 
but ‘ Allak^ Ali>ar \ and they looked upon repeating this phrase, which 
created so much commotion, as a daily religious exercise. MuUa Sheri, 
at this time, composed a qii^a of ten verses, in which the following occur : 

It is madness to believe with the fool that love towards our prophet 

Will ever vanish from the earth. 

I smile, if I think that the following verse, in all its silliness. 

Will be repeated at the feast of the rich, and as a prayer by the poor : 

‘ This year the emperor has claimed prophetship, 

Next year, if God will, he will be god.’ 

“ At the new year’s day feasts, His Majesty forced many of the 
^Ulamas and the pious, nay even the Qazis and the Mufti of the realm, 
to drink wine. . . . And afterwards the Mujtahids of the Divine Faith, 
especially Fayzi, called out, ‘ Here is a bumper to the confusion of the 
lawyers ! ’ On the last day of this feast, when the sun enters the nineteenth 
degree of Aries (a day called Sharaf^ 'sk-sharaf, and considered particularly 
holy by His Majesty), the grandees were promoted, or received new 
jagirs, or horses, or dresses of honour, according to the rules of hospitality, 
or in proportion of the tribute they had brought.’ 

“ In this year Gulbadan Begum [Akbar’s aunt] and Salima Sultan 
Begum returned from a pilgrimage to Makkah. Soon after Shah Abu 
Turab also, and I^timad Khan of Giijrat, returned from the pilgrimage, 
and brought an immense stone with them, which had to be transported 
on an elephant. The stone contained, according to Abu Turab, an 
impression of the foot of the Prophet. Akbar — though it is difficult to 
guess the motive — ^went four kos to meet it, and the grandees were 
ordered to carry the stone themselves by turns, and thus it was brought 
to town.” 

[p. 312.] 

“ In this year, Shavlffi Mubarak of Nagor said in the presence of the 
emperor to Bir Bar, ‘ Just as there are interpolations in your holy books, 
so there are many in outs (Qur^an) ; hence it is impossible to trust 
either.’ 

“ Borne shameless and ill-starred wretches also asked His Majesty, why 
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at the approaching close of the Millemum, he did not make use of the 
sword, * the most convincing proof,’ as Shah Isma^il of Persia had done. 
But His Majesty, at last, was convinced that confidence in him as a leader 
was a matter of time and good counsel, and did not require the sword. 
And indeed, if His Majesty, in setting up his claims, and making his 
innovations, had spent a little money, he w^ould have easily got most 
of the courtiers, and much more the \mlgar, into his devilish nets. 

The following Ruba*?i of Nasir-i Khiisraw was often quoted at court — 
I see in 992 two conjunctions, 

I see the sign of Mahdl and that of Antichrist : 

Either politics must change or religion. 

I clearly see the hidden secret. 

“ At a council meeting for renovating the religion of the empire, Raja 
Bhagawan said, ‘ I would willingly believe that Hindus and Musalmans 
have each a bad religion ; but only tell us where the new sect is, and 
what opinion they hold, so that I may believe.’ His Majesty reflected 
a little, and ceased to urge the Raja. But the alteration of the orders of 
our glorious faith was continued. The Tdnl^ ^vas found in the words 
IhdZis-i bid^al, the innovation of heresy (990). 

“ During those days also the public prayers and the azdn, wliich w^as 
chanted five times a day for assembly to prayer in the state hall, were 
abolished. Names like Ahiad, Muhammad, Mustafa, etc., became 
offensive to His Majesty, who thereby wished to please the infidels outside, 
and the princesses inside the Harem, till, after some time, those courtiers 
wlio had such names, changed them ; and names as l^dr Muhammad, 
Muhammad Khan, were altered to Rahmat. To call such ill-starred 
wretches by the name of our blessed prophet would indeed be wTong, 
and there was not only room for improvement by altering their names, 
but it w^as even necessary to change them, according to the proverb, ' It 
is wnrong to put fine jeweis on the neck of a pig.’ 

“ And this destructive fire all broke out in Agra, burnt down great 
and small families, and did not even spare their family tombs— May God 
forsake these wretclies 1 ” 

[p. 315.] 

“ In Rabi^^ ’s-mnl 990, Mir Fath« ’liah came from the Dakhin (vide 
above, p. 34). ... As he had been an immediate pupil of Mir QJiiyas® 
’d-Din Mansur of Shiraz, who had not been overstrict in religious matters. 
His Majesty thought that Fath« ’Hah w'ould only be too glad to enter into 
his religious scheme. But Fath*^ ’llah was such a staunch Shi^ah, and at 
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the same time such a worldly office-hunter, and such a worshipper of 
mammon and of the nobility that he would not give up a jot of the 
tittles of bigoted Shi'^sm. Even in the state hall he said, with the greatest 
composure, his Shi*?ah prayers — a thing which no one else would have 
dared to do. His Majesty, therefore, put him among the class of the 
bigots ; but he connived at his practices, because he thought it desirable 
to encourage a man of such attainments and practical knowledge. Once 
the emperor in Fath“ ’llah’s presence,^ said to Bir Bar, ‘ I really wonder 
how any one in his senses can believe that a man, whose body has a certain 
weight, could, in the space of a moment, leave his bed, go up to heaven, 
there have 90,000 conversations with God, and yet on his return find his 
bed still warm ? ’ So also was the splitting of the moon ridiculed. ‘ Why,’ 
said His Majesty, lifting up one foot, ‘ it is really impossible for me to lift 
up the other foot ! What silly stories men will believe.’ And that 
wretch (Bir Bar) and some other wretches — whose names be forgotten — 
said, Yea, we believe ! Yea, we trust 1 ’ This great foot-experiment 
was repeated over and over again. But Fath« — His Majesty had 

been every moment looking at him, because he wanted him to say some- 
thing, for he was a new-comer — looked straight before himself, and did 
not utter a syllable, though he was all ear.” 

Here Bada,oni mentions the translations from Sanscrit into Persian, 
which have been alluded to above, p. 110. It is not quite certain whether 
the translations were made from Sanscrit or from Hindi translations, 
or from both. Bada,oni clearly states that for some translations, as at 
the Atharban, Hindus were used as interpreters. For other works as the 
Mahabharat, there may have been Hindi translations or extracts, because 
Akbar himself {vide p. Ill, note 2) translated passages to Naqib Khan. 
Abu 1-Fazl also stated that he was assisted by Pandits when writing the 
fourth book of the Compare Sir H. Elliott’s Index to the Historidus 

of India, p. 259. 

[p. 32L] 

“ In these days (991) new orders were given. The killing of animals 
on certain days was forbidden, as on Sundays, because this day is sacred 
to the Sun ; during the first eighteen days of the month of Farwardin ; 
the whole month of Aban (the month in which His Majesty was born) ; 
and on several other days, to please the Hindus. This order was extended 
over the whole realm, and capital punishment was inflicted on every one 

' As *ll&h was a good mechanic, Akbar thought that by referring to the weight 

of a man, and the following experiment with his foot, he would induce Fath« ’U&h to 
make a remark on the Prophet’s ascension 
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who acted against the command. Many a family was ruined. During 
the time of these fasts, His Majesty abstained altogether from meat, as 
a religious penance, gradually extending the several fasts during a year 
over six months and even more, with the view of eventually discontinuing 
the use of meat altogether. 

“ A second order was given that the Sun should be worshipped four 
times a day, in the morning and evening, and at noon and midnight. His 
Majesty had also one thousand and one Sanscrit names of the Sun 
collected, and read them daily, devoutly turning towards the sun ; he 
then used to get hold of both ears, and turning himself quickly round 
about, used to strike the lower ends of the ears with his fists. He also 
adopted several other practices connected with sun-worship. He used 
to wear the Hindu mark on his forehead, and ordered the band to play 
at midnight and at break of day. Mosques and prayer-rooms vrere changed 
into store rooms, or given to Hindu Chaukidars. For the word jamd^at 
(public prayer), His Majesty used the term jimd^ (copulation), and for 
hayya ^ ala, he said yalald talald, 

** The cemetery within the town was ordered to be sequestered,” 

[p. 324.] 

In the same year (991) His Majesty built outside the town two places 
for feeding poor Hindus and Muhammadans, one of them being called 
Kharjr-pura and the other Dharmpura. Some of Abul-Fazl’s people 
were put in charge of them. They spent His Majesty’s money in feeding 
the poor. As an immense number of Joyts also flocked to this establish- 
ment, a third place was built, which got the name of Joglpura, His 
Majesty also called some of the Jogis, and gave them at night private 
interviews, inquiring into abstruse truths ; their articles of faith ; their 
occupations ; the influence of pensiveness ; their several practices and 
usages ; the power of being absent from the body ; or into alchemy, 
physiognomy, and tlie power of omnipresence of the soul. His Majesty 
even learned alchemy, and showed in public some of the gold made by 
him. Once a year also during a night called Sivrdt, a great meeting was 
held of all Jogis of the empire, when the emperor ate and drank with the 
principal Jogis, who promised him that he should live three and four 
times as long as ordinary men. His Majesty fully believed it, and con- 
necting their promises with other inferences he had drawn, he got quite 
convinced of it. Fawning court doctors, wisely enough, found proofs 

^ /fcryya <?«/«, for "'hayya "s-^aldk*^ [the vniqf form of “Come quick to the 

prayer,” ia a phraec which occurs in the Azdji, Yalald, talald is a phrase used by drunkards 
in the height of mirth. 
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for the longevity of the emperor, and said that the cycle of the moon, 
during which the lives of men are short, was drawing to its close, and 
that the cycle of Saturn ^ was at hand, with which a new cycle of ages, 
and consequently the original longevity of mankind would again 
commence. Thus they said, it was mentioned in some holy books that 
men used to live up to the age of one thousand years, whilst in Sanscrit 
books the ages of some men were put down as ten thousand years ; and in 
Thibet there were even now a class of Lamm, or Mongolian devotees, 
and recluses, and hermits, that live two hundred years, and more. For 
this reason, His Majesty, in imitation of the usages of these Lamas, 
limited the time he spent in the harem, curtailed his food and drink, but 
especially abstained from meat. He also shaved the hair of the crown of 
his head, and let the hairs at the sides grow, because he believed that the 
soul of perfect beings, at the time of death, passes out by the crown 
(which is the tenth opening ^ of the human body) under a noise resembling 
thunder, which the dying man may look upon as a proof of his happiness 
and salvation from sin, and as a sign that his soul, by metempsychosis, 
will pass into the body of some grand and mighty king. 

His Majesty gave his religious system the name of Tawhid-i lldkl, or 
‘ Divine Monotheism 

“ He also called, according to the manner of the Jogis, a number of 
special disciples Chelds (slaves). A lot of vile, swindling, wicked birds, 
who were not admitted to the palace, stood every morning opposite to 
the window, near which His Majesty used to pray to the sun, and 
declared they had made vows not to rinse their mouths, nor to eat and 
drink, before they had seen the blessed countenance of the emperor ; 
and every evening there was a regular court assembly of needy Hindus 
and Muhammadans, all sorts of people, men and women, healthy and 
sick, a queer gathering, and a most terrible crowd. No sooner had His 
Majesty finished saying the 1,001 names of the ‘ Greater Luminary 
and stepped out into the balcony, than the whole crowd prostrated 
themselves. Cheating, thieving Brahmins collected another set of 1,001 


^ in X^ersian Kayw^n^ Saturn. This planet is looked upon as the fountain of 

wisdom. Nizami says sawcid-i aajina ba-kaywan supurd, “ He (Muhammad) pjave Saturn 
the power of writing.’’ Amvb.r Suhaylt, in praise of some physician, Zuhal sMgird-i 
u jiuqta-danly Saturn in wisdom is his pupil.” Hence the famous astronomer 
AbuT-Qasim has the laqah (title) of Okuldm-i Zuhal. Besides, there are several cycles 
of years, over which each of the seven planets reigns. The first cycle was that of Saturn, 
during which the ages of men were long. The last cycle is that of the moon, during which 
people do not attain a very old age. It existed already at the time of Hafiz, who 
aays, In chi shorut ki dar dawr i qatnar mibminu ” What misfortune is this which we 
witness in the cycle of the moon ? ” 

* Fide my text edition, fourth book, p. 8, 1. 9. 
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names of * His Majesty the Bun ^ and told the emperor that he was an 
incarnation, like Ram Kishn and other infidel kings ; and though Lord 
of the world, luj had assumed his shape, in order to play with the people 
of our planet. In order to flatter him, they also brought Sanscrit verses, 
eaid to have been taken from the sayings of ancient sages, in which 
it was predicted that a great conqueror would rise up in India, who would 
honour Brahmins and cows, and govern the earth with justice. They 
also wrote this nonsense on old looking paper, and showed it to the 
emperor, who believed every word of it. 

“ In this year also, in the state hall of Fathpur, the ten cubit square of 
the Hanafis and the QuUatayn ^ of the Shafi^is and Shl^^ahs were compared. 
The fluid quantum of the Hanafis was greater than that of the others. 

"‘His Majesty once ordered that the Sunnis should stand separately 
from the Shi^ahs, when the Hindustanis, without exception, went to the 
Sunni side, and the Persians to the Shi^ah side.'’ 

[p. 336.] 

“ During this year [992], Mulla Ilahdad of Amrohah and Mulla Sheri 
attended at Court, in order to flatter the emperor ; for they had been 
appointed to sadrship^ in the Duab of the Panjab. Mulla Sheri presented 
to His Majesty a poem made by him, entitled Hazdr Shud^ or ‘ The 
Thousand Rays which contained 1,000 5 '?* Isay'S in praise of the Sun. His 
Majesty was much pleased.” 

At the feast of the emperor’s accession in 992, numerous conversions 
took place. [Bad. II, p. 338.] 

They were admitted as disciples in sets of twelve, one set at a time, 
and declared their willingness to adopt the new principles, and to follow 
the now religion. Instead of the usual tree,^ His Majesty gave his likeness, 
upon which the disciples looked as a symbol of faith and the advancement 
of virtue and prosperity. They used to wrap it up in cloth studded with 
jewels, and wore it on the top of their turbans. The phrase ‘Alldh^ 
Akhar ’ was ordered to be used as the heading in all writings. Playing 
with dice, and taking interest, were allowed, and so in fact was everyiihing 
else admitted which is forbidden in the Islam. A play-house was even 

^ Qullatayn^ two large jars pontaining 1,200 ratl-i *rfiqt (CiraqI pounds) of water. 
According to the ShKahs and the Shafi<?i sect, wat^ does not become najis, or soiled, 
from its being used, provided the quantity of water weigh not less than 1,200 ratlf or the 
cube of 3| spans. Hanifah fixed (10 just deep enough that the hand, in passing 

over it, do not toucH the bottom. The experiment which Akhar made had for its object 
to throw blame on the Hanafi Sunnis. 

* Heads of sects give their pupils trees, not of genealogy, but of disoipleship as, 
Ahmad, disciple of <rAli, disciple of Mu<;in, disciple of Bayazid, etc., ending with their 
own name and the name of that disciple to whom the tree (shajara) is given. 
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built at CJourt, and money from the exchequer was lent to the players on 
interest {vide Second book, A^m 15). Interest and shatal (money given 
at the end of the play to the bystanders) were looked upon as very 
satisfactory things. 

Girls before the age of fourteen, and boys before sixteen, were not 
to marry, and the story of the marriage night of the Prophet with 
Siddiqa ^ was totally disapproved of. But why should I mention other 
blasphemies ? — May the. attention which any one pays to them run 
away like quicksilver — reaUy I do not know w’^hat human ears cannot 
bear to hear ! 

‘‘ The sins which all prophets are known to have committed, were 
cited as a reason why people should not believe the words of the prophets. 
8o especially in the case of David ^ and the story of Uriah. And if any 
one dared to differ from the belief of these men, he was looked upon as 
fit to be killed, or as an apostate and everlastingly damned, or he was 
called a lawyer and enemy of the emperor. But according to the proverb, 
‘ What people sow’’, that they shall reap,’ they themselves became 
notorious in the whole world as the greatest heretics by their damnable 
innovations, and ‘ the infallible ’ authority got the nickname of Abti-jahL^ 
Yes, ‘ If the king is bad, the Vizier is worse.’ Looking after worldly 
matters was placed before religious concerns ; but of all things, these 
innovations w^ere the most important, and everything else was accessory. 

“ In order to direct another blow at the honour of our religion, His 
Majesty ordered that the stalls of the fancy bazars, which are held on 
New Year’s day, should, for a stated time, be given up for the enjoyment 
of the Begums and the women of the Harem, and also for any other 
married ladies. On such occasions, His Majesty spent much money ; 
and the important affairs of harem people, marriage-contracts, and 
betrothals of boys and girls, were arranged at such meetings. 

“ The real object of those who became disciples was to get into office ; 

^ Siddtqa is the title of the daughter of Abu Bakr. “ She was six years old, 

when she was engaged to Muhammad, who was then fifty years old. The actual manisge 
took place when she was nine years old. ‘ I sat,’ she relates, * with other girls in a swing, 
when my mother called me. I went to her, not knowing what she wanted. She took 
my hand and led me to the door of the house. I now guessed what she wished to do with 
me ; my heart throbbed, but I soon got again composed. I w^ashed my face and my head, 
and was taken inside, where several women were assembled, who congratulated me, and 
dressed me up. When they had done, they handed me over to the Prophet.’ As she was 
so young, she took her toys to the house of the Prophet. The Prophet loved her so much, 
that even in the mosque, at the time Ckf the service, he put his head under her veil and 
caressed her, and played with ker hair (Tha<?labi Tafsir 2, 180 ) ; and he told the faithful 
that she would be his* wife in Paradise,” From Sprenger’s Life of Muhammad, III, p. 62. 

* l>avid counts as a prophet. The book revealed to him is the zab^r, or the Psalms. 

* Properly father of ignmance. Bada,onI means Abu ’1-Fa?l, which name signifies 

father of vdadom. Besides, Abfl ’l-Faspl had the title (tal^dllus) the most learned. 
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and though His Majesty did everything to get this out of their heads, he 
acted very differently in the case of Hindus, of whom he could not get 
enough ; for the Hindus, of course, are indispensable ; to them belongs 
half the army and half the land. Neither the Hindustanis nor the Moghuls 
can point to such grand lords as the Hindus have among themselves. 
But if others than Hindus came, and wished to become disciples at any 
sacrifice, His Majesty reproved or punished them. For their honour and 
zeal he did not care, nor did he notice whether they fell in with his views 
or not.” 

[p. 340.] 

In this year Sultan Khwaja died. He also belonged to the elect 
disciples of His Majesty. After burying him, they laid down a new 
rule. They put a grate over his grave in such a manner that the light of 
the rising sun, which cleanses from all sins, could shine on the face of the 
corpse. People said, they had seen fiery tongues resting over his mouth, 
but God knows best.” 

During the month of Safar (the second month of the year) 994, 
Akbar’s troops were defeated by the Yu8uf-za,is . Bada,om says (p. 350) : 

‘‘ Nearly 8,000 men, perhaps even more, were killed. Blr Bar also, 
who had fled from fear of his life, was slain, and entered the row of the 
dogs in hell, and thus got something for the abominable deeds he had 
done during his lifetime. During the last night attack, many grandees 
and persons of renown were killed, as Hasan Khan, ^ and Kfawaja ‘JArab, 
paymaster (colonel) of Khan Jahan and Mulla SherT, the poet, and many 
others whose names I cannot specify. The words az Khwaja ^Arab hayf^ 
express the Tarlkh of the defeat, by one less. Hakim Abu l-Fazl and 
Zayn Khan on the 5th Rabi*^“ 1-awwal, reached with their defeated troops 
the fort of Atak. . . . But His Majesty cared for the death of no grandee 
more than for that of Blr Bar. He said, ‘ Alas ! they could not even get 
his body out of the pass, that it might have been burned ’ ; but at last, 
he consoled himself with the thought that Bir Bar was now free and 
independent of all earthly fetters, and as the rays of the sun were sufficient 
for him, there was no necessity that he should be cleansed by fire.” 

New orders were given in the beginning of 995. [Page 356.] 

'' No one was to marry more than one wife, except in cases of barren* 
ness ; but in all other cases the rule was, ‘ One God, and one wife.’ Women, 

^ Vide list of grandees, Text edition of the A^in, p. 227, No. 220, where for JFJusayn 
read Hasan. In the MSS. of the A*'in he is called or My MS. of the 'JTabaqat 

reads Patani Afghan, and calls him a Haz&ri. The edition of Bada,onI has wrong 

His biography is not given in the Ma*’6fdr^ 'Uumard. 

* The letters give 993 ; hence one more —994. 
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on reaching the limit of their period of fertility, when their courses stop, 
should no longer wish for the husband. If widows liked to re-marry, 
they might do so, though this was ^ against the ideas of the Hindus. A 
Hindu girl, whose husband had died before the marriage was consum- 
mated, should not be burnt. If, however, the Hindus thought this a 
hardship, they should nob be prevented (from burning the girl) ; but 
then a Hindu widow should take the girl ... * 

‘‘ Again, if disciples meet each other, one should say 'Allah'* Akbar \ 
and the other should respond * JaU^ Jalldlu-h'* *. These formulas were 
to take the place of our saldm, and the answer to the saldm. The beginning 
of counting Hindu months should be the 28th day, and not the 16th, 
because the latter was the invention and innovation of Bikramajit. The 
Hindu feasts, likewise, were to take place in accordance with this rule. 
But the order was not obeyed, though farmans to that effect, as early as 
990, had been sent to Gujrat and Bengal. 

“ Common people should no longer learn Arabic, because such people 
were generally the cause of much mischief. Cases between Hindus should 
be decided by learned Brahmins, and not by Musalman Qazis. If it were 
necessary to hav^e recourse to oaths they should put heated irons into 
the hands of the accused, w^ho was guilty if his hands were burnt, but 
innocent if not ; or they should put the hands of the accused into hot, 
liquid butter ; or the accused should jump into water, and if he came to 
the surface before an arrow had returned to the ground, which had been 
shot off when the man jumped into the water, he was guilty. 

“ People should be buried with their heads towards the east and their 
feet towards the west.^ His Majesty even commenced to sleep in this 
position.” 

[p. 363.] 

“ In the same year the prohibition of the study of Arabic was extended 
to all. People should learn astronomy, mathematics, medicine, and 
philosophy. The Tdrlkh of this order is Fasdd-i fazl (995) , . . 

“ On the 10th day of Muharram 996, His Majesty had invited the 
Khan Khanan, and Man Singh (who had just been appointed governor 
of Bahar, Hajlpur and Patna) ; and whilst they were drinking, His 
Majesty commenced to talk about the Divine Faith, in order to test 
Man Singh. He said without reserve, * If Your Majesty mean by the 

^ The text has was not against the ideas of the Hindus (?). 

* The text of the whole passage is doubtful. The readings of the three MS8. which 
Mawlawi Aj^a Ahmad <;Ali had in editing Bada,oni, give no sense. 

* This was an insult, because the Muhammadans in India face the west during prayer. 
Vidt Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1868, p, 66, 
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term of memberslup, willingness to sacrifice one's life, I have given pretty 
clear proofs, and Your Majesty might dispense with examining me ; but 
if the term has another meaning, and refers to religion, surely I am a 
Hindu. And if I am to become a Muhammadan, Your Majesty ought to 
say so — ^biit besides Hinduism and Islam, I know of no other religion.' 
The emperor then gave up urging him. 

During the month of ^afar 996, Mirza Fulad Beg Barlas managed 
to get one night Mulla Ahmad of Thathah, on some pretext, out of his 
house, and stabbed at him, because the Mulla openly reviled [as Shi*^ahs 
do] the companions of the prophet. The Tdrlkk of this event is expressed 
by the words Zihe. Manjar-i Fulad, ' Hail, steel of Fulad,’ or by Khuk-i 
saqari, ‘ hellish hog ! ’ And really, when this dog of the age was in his 
agony, I saw that his face looked just like the head of a pig,^ and others 
too witnessed it — 0 God ! we take refuge with Thee against the evil 
which may befall us ! His Majesty had Mirza Fulad tied to the foot of 
an elephant and dragged through the streets of Labor ; for when Hakln) 
Abu-Fath, at the request of the emperor, had asked the Mirza, whether 
he had stabbed at the Mulla from religious hatred, he had said, ‘ If religious 
hatred had been my motive, it would have been better to kill a greater 
one ^ than the Mulla.’ The Hakim reported these words to His Majesty, 
who said, ‘ This fellow is a scoundrel ; he must not be allowed to remain 
alive,’ and ordered his execution, though the people of the harem asked 
the emperor to spare him for his general bravery and courage. The 
Mulla outlived the Mirza three or four days. The Shi^^ahs, at the time of 
washing his corpse, say that, in conformity with their religion, they put 
a long nail into the anus, and plunged him several times into the river. ^ 
After his burial, Shay^ Fayzi and ShayWi Abu’l-Fazl put guards over 
his grave ; but notwithstanding all precaution, during the year His 
Majest}^ went to Kashmir, the people of Labor one night took the hideous 
corpse of the Mulla from the grave, and burned it.” 

[pp. 375, 376, 380.] 

‘‘ In 999, the flesh of oxen, buffaloes, goats, horses, and camels, was 
forbidden. If a Hindu woman wished to be burnt with her husband, they 
should not prevent her ; but she should not be forced. Circumcision was 

* Suimis assert that this transfiguration into an animal (mas^) happens very often 

to Shi<;aha, because they revile the Sahdbah, Fay?i, according to Bada,onl, looked and 
barked like a dog, when dying. Another thing which the Sunnis all over India quote as 
a great proof of the correctness of their is that no ShKah can ever become a 

h^Zy i.e., no Shi<;ah can oommit the Qoran to membry. 

* Kither Akbar or Abu ’1-Fa?l. 

* This was done to clean the intestines of faeces, which were thrown into the river 
from which the Sunnis got their water. 
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forbidden before the age of twelve, and was then to be left to the will of 
the boys. If any one was seen eating together with a butcher, he was to 
lose his hand, or if he belonged to the butcher’s relations, the fingers 
which he used in eating. 

** In 1000, the custom of shaving off the beard was introduced.” 

In 1002, special orders were given to the kotwdU to carry out Akbar’s 
commands. They will be found in the Third book of the A^in, A^m 5* 
The following are new : — 

“ If any of the darsaniyya ^ disciples died, whether man or woman, 
they should hang some uncooked grains and a burnt brick round the neck 
of the corpse, and throw it into the river, and then they should take out 
the corpse, and burn it at a place where no water was. But this order is 
based upon a fundamental rule, w^hich His Majesty indicated, but which 
I cannot here mention. 

If a woman was older than her husband by twelve years, he should 
not lie with her, and if a young girl was found running about town, 
whether veiled or not, or if a woman was bad, or quarrelled with her 
husband, she should be sent to the quarter of the prostitutes, to do there 
what she liked.” 

[p. 391.] 

“ At the time of famines and distress, parents were allowed to sell their 
children, but they might again buy them, if they acquired means to 
pay their price. Hindus who, when young, had from pressure become 
Musalmans, were allowed to go back to the faith of their fathers. No man 
should be interfered with on account of his religion, and every one should 
be allowed to change his religion, if he liked. If a Hindu woman fall in 
love with a Muhammadan, and change her religion, she should be taken 
from him by force, and be given back to her family. People should not 
be molested if they wished to build churches and prayer rooms, or idol 
temples, or fire temples.” 

[p. 398.] 

“ In this 3 ^ear Avzam lUiaii returned from Makkah, where he had 
suffered much harm at the hands of the Sharifs,^ and throwing aw^ay the 
blessing which he had derived from the pilgrimage, joined, immediately 
on his return, the Divine Faith, performing the sijda and following all 
other rules of discipleship ; he cut off his beard, and was very forward at 
social meetings and in conversation. He learnt the rules of the new faith 


^ From d^rsan, for which vide p. 165. 

* This is the title of the rulers of Makkah. 
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from the Reverend Master Abu ’1-Fazl, and got Gfeazlpur and j^LajipGr 

mjaglry 

[p. 404.] 

During the Muharram of 1004, Sadr Jahan, mufti of the empire, 
who had been promoted to a commandership of One Thousand, joined 
the Divine Faith, as also his two over-ambitious sons ; and having 
taken the Shast ^ of the now religion, he ran into the net like a fish, and 
got his Hazdrishi]}. He even asked His Majesty what he was to do with 
his beard, when he was told to let it be. On the same day, Mulla Taqi of 
Shush tar ^ joined, who looks upon himself as the learned of all learned, 
and is just now engaged in rendering the Shahnama into prose, according 
to the wishes of the emperor, using the phrase jall^ ^azmatu-h^^ ^azz^ 
shdnu-h^,^ wherever the word occurs. Among others that joined were 
ShaylAzada Gosala Klian of Banaras ; Mulla Shah Muhammad of 
Shyiabad ^ ; and Sufi Ahmad, who claimed to belong to the progeny of the 
famous Muhammad Ghaws. The3^all accepted the four degrees of faith, 
and received appointments as Commanders from One Hundred to Five 
Hundred, gave up their beards agreeably to the rules, and thus looked 
like the youths in Paradise. The words mu4ardsh-i chand, or ' several 
shavers ’, express the tdnkk of this event (1004). The new candidates 
behaved like Hindus that turn Muhammadan,® or like those who are 
dressed in red clothes, and look in their joy towards their relations, who 
say to them ‘ My dear little man, these rags will be old to-morrow, but 
the Islam will still remain on your neck This Ahmad, ‘ the little Sufi, ' 
is the same who claimed to be the pupil, or rather the perfect successor, 
of Shaykh Ahmad of Egypt, He said that at the express desire of that 
religious leader of the age, he liad come to India and the Shaykh had 
frequently told him to assist the Sultan of India, should he commit an 
error, and lead him back from everla.sting damnation. But the opposite 
was the case.” 

So far, Bada,oni. We have, therefore, the following list of members 
of the Divine Faith. With the exception of Blr Bar, they are all Muham- 
madans ; but to judge from Bada,onrs remarks, the number of those that 
took the Shast must have been mucJi larger. 

1. Abu ’J-Fazl. 

2. Fayzi, his brother, Akbar's court-poet. 


^ Shast, which has been explained on p. 174, also means afsh kook. 

* Vide List of Grandees, Second Book, Ko. 352. 

® Because Muhammadans use such phrases after the name of God. 

* Vide p. 112, note 3. 

* That 18 , over-zealous. 
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S. Shayl^ Mubarak, of Nagor, their father. 

4. Ja^far Beg Ai^f Kban, of Qazwln, a historian and poet. 

5. Qasim-i Kahi, a poet. 

6. ^Abd“ ’s-^amad, Akbar’s court-painter ; also a poet. 

7. A^zam Khan Koka, after his return from Makkah. 

8. MuUa Shah Muhammad of Shahabad, a historian. 

9. Sufi Ahmad. 

10 to *12. §adr Jahan, the crown-lawyer, and his two sons. 

13. Mir Sharif of Amul, Akbar’s apostle for Bengal. 

14. Sultan Khwaja, a j^dr. 

15. Mirza Jam, chief of Thathah. 

16. TaqI of Shustar, a poet and commander of two hundred. 

17. Shavklizada Gosala of Banaras. 

18. Bir Bar. 

Nos. 4 to 6 are taken from the ; the others are mentioned in the 
above extracts from Badaoni. The literary element is well represented 
in the list. 

The above extracts from Badaoni possess a peculiar value, because 
they show the rise and progress of Akbar’s views, from the first doubt 
of the correctness of the Islam to its total rejection, and the gradual 
establishment of a new Faith combining the principal features of Hinduism 
and the Fireworship of the Parsis. This value does not attach to the 
scattered remarks in the nor to the longer article in the Dabistan. 

As the author of the latter work has used Badaoni, it will only be 
necessary to collect the few remarks which are new. 

The following two miracles are connected with Akbar’s birth. 

[Dabistan, p. 390.^] 

“ Khwaja Mas*^ud, son of Kliwaja Mahmud, son of Khwaja Murshid** 
^l-Haqq, who was a gifted Sdhib-i hdl,^ said to the vTiter of this book, 
“ My father related, he had heard from great saints, that the Lord of the 
faith and the world ‘ reveals himself ’. I did not know, whether that 
august personage had appeared, or would appear, till, at last, one night 
I saw that event, and when I awoke, I suddenly arrived at that place, 
where the blessed ^ Lord was born, namely on a Sunday of the month of 
Rajab of the year 949, the lord Jaldl“ ’d-I)in Akhar, the august son of 
Hurnayun Padishah and Hamida Banu Begiiin.” 

The second miracle has been related above, on p. 172, note 2. These 
two miracles make up the first of the four chapf ers, into which the author 

Vide also Shea and TroyeVn ^English translation of the Dabistan, III, p. 49. 

* Vide p. 171, note 2. 


14 
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of the Dabistan has divided his article on the ‘‘ Divine Faith The 
second chapter contains religious dialogues, and extracts from Bada,om, 
which are rather conjecturally rendered in Shears Translation. The 
third chapter contains remarks on the worship of the sun and stars, 
chiefly with reference to the sun-worship of the Tatars.^ The last 
chapter contains extracts from the third and fifth books of the A*'tn. 

p. 410. “ His Majesty also sent money to Iran, to bring to India a 
wise Zoroastrian of the name of Ardsher/’ ^ 

p. 412. Abu *1-Fazl wrote, m a counterpart to his commentary on the 
Ayat^ %kursi (p. 177), a preface to the translation of the Mahabharat 
{vide p. Ill) of tvfojuz. 

p. 413. “ When Sultan JOLwaja,® who belonged to the members of the 
Divine Faith, was near his death, he said that he hoped His Majesty would 
not have him buried like a mad man. He was therefore buried in a grave 
with a peculiar lamp, and a grate was laid over it, so that the greater 
luminary, whose light cleanses from all sins, might shine upon him. . . . 

Should a Hindu woman fall in love with a Muhammadan, and be 
converted to the Islam, she would be taken away by force and handed 
over to her family ; hut so should also a Musalmdn woman, tvho had fallen 
in love with a Hindu, he prevenled from joining Hinduism * 

p, 414. ** I heard from Mulla Tarson of Badal^shan, who was a 

Hanafi by sect, that once during the year 1058 he had gone on a pilgrimage 
to Sikandrah, the burial place of Akbar. ‘ One of iny companions,’ he 
said, ‘ declined to enter the pure mausoleum, and even abused the 
Representative of God [Akbar]. My other companions said, ‘ If Akbar 
possesses bidden knowledge, that man will certainly come to grief.’ Soon 
after a piece of a broken stone fell down, and crushed his toe.” 

p. 431. In Multan, I saw Shah Saldm^ Hah, who has renounced 
the world, and is a muwahhid (Unitarian). He is very rigid in discipline 
and avoids the society of men. He .said, he had often been in company 
with JalaU ’d-Din Akbar, and had heard him frequently say, ‘ Had I 

^ The author of the Dabistan gives much prominence to the idea that the power 
and success of the Tatars was in some way mysteriously connected with their sun and 
star worship, and that their conversion to the Islam was looked upon as the beginning 
of their decline. It looks as if the writer wished to connect this idea with Akbar’s successes 
and sun worship. 

» Kegarding this Ardsher, Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1868, p. 14. Akbar'e 

fire temple was in the Harem. 

* Vide above, p. 214. 

♦ The words in italics are not in Bada,onL The object of the order was evidently 
to prevent a woman from doing what she liked ; for, according to the Muhammadans,, 
women are looked upon as n&gis'* %^aql. 
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formerly possessed the knowledge which I now linve, I would never have 
chosen a wife for myself ; for upon old women I look as mothers, on 
women of my age as sisters, and on girls as daughters.’ A friend of mine 
said, he had heard Nawab *»Abd“ ’hlfasan called Lashkar Khan of 
Mash, had, report the same as having been said by Akbar. 

“ Salam'* ’llah also said that God’s Representative (Akbar) had often 
wept and said, * O that my body were larger than all bodies together, 
so that the people of the world could feed on it without hurting other 
living animals.’ 

“ A sign of the sagacity of this king is this, that he employed in his 
service people of all classes,^ Jews, Persians, Turanis, etc., because one 
class of people, if employed to the exclusion of others, would cause 
rebellions, as in the case of the Uzbaks and Qizilbashes (Persians), who 
used to dethrone their kings. Hence Shah ^ Abbas, son of Sultan Khuda- 
banda-yi §afawi, imitated the practice of Akbar, and favoured the 
Gurjis (Georgians). Akbar paid likewise no regard to hereditary power, 
or geneal(^y and fame, but favoured those whom he thought to excel in 
knowledge and manners.” 

The passages in the A*’In which refer to Akbar’s religious views are 
the following : — p. Ill ; 11 ; 50 ; 51 ; 56 ; 59 ; 60 ; 61, 11. 20 to 24 ; 
A*’in 26, p. 64 ; p. 96, notes 3 and 4, the Sanscrit names being very likely 
those which were alluded to by Bada,om, vide above p. 189, 1. 19 ; p. 103, 
note 3 ; p. 110, note 1 ; 111-113 ; p. 115, 1. 4, because the “ making of 
likenesses ” is as much forbidden by the Islam as it was interdicted by 
the Mosaic law ; A^in 72, p. 162 ; 168 ; A*^m 77, p. 162 ; A^in 81, p. 226. 
Jn the Second Book, A^'Ins 18, 19, 22-5 ; in the Third Book, end of A^in 1 
(Tarikh Ilahi) ; A^uis 2, 5, 9, 10 ; and lastly, the greater part of the 
Fifth Book. 

It will be observed that the remarks on Akbar’s religious views do 
not extend beyond the year 1596, when the greater part of the A^m 
had been completed. Bada,om’s history ends with a.h. 1004, or a.d. 
1595 ; but his remarks on Akbar’s religion become more and more sparing 
towards the end, and as subsequent historians, even Jahangir in his 
Memoirs ”, are almost entirely silent on the religious ideas of the 
emperor, we have no means of following them up after 1596. Akbar, in 
all probability, continued worshipping the sun, and retained all other 
peculiarities of his monotheistic Parsi-Hinduism, dying as he had lived. 
The story related in that edition of Jahangir’s Memoirs, which has been 
translated by Major Price, that Akbar died as a good Musalman, and 

^ Vide the notes of A^in .^0 of the Second Book. 
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repented ’’ on his death-bed, is most untrustworthy, as every other 
particular of that narrative.^ 

With Akbar's death,® the Divine Faith died out. Akbar, solely 
relying on his influence and example, had established no priesthood, and 
had appointed no proper person for propagating his faith. If we except 
the influence which his spirit of toleration exerted, the masses had remained 
passive. Most of the members, mentioned on p. 219, had died before 
Akbar ; such as were still alive, as Sharif of Amul took again to sophistry, 
and tried to create sensations under Jahangir.® As Jahangir did not 
trouble himself about any religion, Akbar's spirit of toleration soon changed 
to indifference, and gradually died out, when a reaction in favour of 
bigotry set in under Awrangzeb. But people still talked of the Divine 


^ The story of Akbar’s “ convetraion is alKO repeated in Elphinstone’s History, 
Bocond edition, p. 6.31. The Mulla whom Akbar, according to Price’s Memoirs, is said 
to have calJed is Sadr Jaban, who, as remarked above on p, 219 was a member of the 
Divine Faith. This in itself is improbable. Besides, the Tiiznk-i Jahanglri, as published 
by Sayyid Ahniad, says nothing about it. Nor does the Iqbfiinama, a poor production 
(though written in beautiful Irani Persian), or Khafi Kljan, allude to the conversion 
which, if it had taken place, would certainly have been mentioned. Kliafi Kliiin especially 
would have mentioned it, because he says of Bada.oni, that he said and wrote about the 
religious views of the Emperor things which he should not have related {vide Khfifi Khan, 
I, p 196), The silence of the author of the Dabistan is still more convincing, whilst the 
story of Mulla Tarson, and the abuse uttered by his companion against Akbar (p. 220), 
are proofs that Akbar did not “ repent ”, To this we have to add that Jahanj. ir, in his 
Memoirs, adopts a respectful phraseology when mentioning the sun, which he calls Ilazrat 
Nayyir-i A^zam ; he also continued the sijdu, though olfensive to pious Muhammadans, 
and Akbar’s Solar Era, though it involved a loss to the revenue because for every 3.3 lunar 
years, the state only received taxes for .32 solar years ; he allowed some Hindu customs 
at Court, as the Rdkhi (vide above p. 193), and passed an order not to force Hindus to 
join the Islam (Tuzuk, p. lOOj. 

* Akbar died on the Sfmh-i Chahdrshatnhih, 12/7/ Jnmdda l ul^rd 1014 a.h., which, 
according to note 3 of p. ISO, is our Tuos<lay night [not Wednesday, as in Price, and all 
European Historians], the 16th October, 1606, old style,. Hence xXkhar would have died 
in the night which followed the day on wdiich he celebrated his sixty-third birthday if 
we adopt our mode of reckoning ; vide p. 64, iK»te I, 

There is some confusion in the histories regarding the exact day of Akbar’s death. 

The Pddishdkndma (vol. I, p. 66) says that Akbar died at tlie age of sixty-threc (solar) 
years and one day, in the Tiight of the ChahCtn^hawbih (the night between Tuesday and 
Wednesday) of the 12th Jumada 1-ukhrd, corresponding to the 2ud Ahdn of Akbar’s 
Era. The Mir^dt and Kkdfi Khdn (J, p. 236) give the same ; the latt«u* adds that iVkbar 
died at midnight. 

Padishahnama (p. 69) and KhafT Khiiii (p. 246) fix the julus or actMvssion, of 
Jahangir for Thursday, the 20th Jumnda l-nhhra, or the lOlh Ahnn, i.e. S days after 
Akbar’s death. 

Muhammad HadI, in his preface to Tnznk-i Jakdnfjlrl, gays that Akbar died on the 
Shufj-i OhahdrshambiK Jumada 'l-ukhrd ; and Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tir/.uk 
refers the Julus to Thursday, the eighth Jumada 'l-ukhrd ; but the word is ()ften 
confounded in MSS. with 

Again the Mir<^dt, and 8harif-i Irani in his Jghnln/ima, mention the Jvlus as having 
taken place on Thursday, the eleventh Jumada J-v^rd. I..astly, the prefaces of the 
Farhang-i JahdngJrl refer the julus to the third Thursday [the twentieth day ] of Jvrndda 
J-awwal [a mistake for al-u^rd], corresponding to the roz-i l^ur, or the eleventh oi Aban. 

® Vide Tuzuk, p. 22, 
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Faith in 1643 or 1648, when the author of the Dabistan coUeoted hie 
notes on Akbar’s religion.^ 

78. 

THE MUSTER OF ELEPHANTS. 

The beginning of the musters is made with this animal. The Khdsa 
elephants with their furniture and ornaments are the first which are daily 
brought before His Majesty, namely, ten on the first day of every solar 
month. After this, the Halqa elephants are mustered, according to their 
number. On Tuesdays from ten to twenty are mustered. The Bitikchi, 
during the muster, must be ready to answer any questions as to the name 
of each animal (there are more than five thousand elephants, each having 
a different name. His Majesty knows to which section most of the 
elephants belong — ten elephants form a section of ten {dahd^t), and are in 
charge of an experienced officer) ; as to how each elephant came into the 
possession of His Majesty ; the price ; the quantity of food ; the age of 
the animal ; where it was born ; the period of heat, and the duration of 
that state each time ; the date when an elephant was made Jchdm ; its 
promotion in the hcdqas ; the time when the tusks are cut ; how many 
times His Majesty has mounted it ; how many times it was brought for 
riding out ; the time of the last muster ; the condition of the keepers ; 
the name of the Amir in charge. For all other elephants eight things are 
to be reported, viz.^ the change of its name (?) ; the repetition of it ; its 
price ; how it came into the possession of His Majesty ; whether it is 
fit for riding, or for carrying burdens ; its rank ; whether it has plain 
furniture or not ; which rank the Fawjdar has assigned to it. The rule 
is, that every Fawjdar divides his elephants into four classes, separating 
those that are best from those that are worst, whether they are to remain 
with him or whether he has to give some to other Fawjdars. 

Each day five tdhwiU (transferable) elephants are inspected by an 


^ Only one of Akbar’s innovations, the Sijda was formally abolished by Shuhjahan. 
“During the reigns of [Akbar], and Jafinat-makdnt. [Jahangir], it w^as 

customary for courtiers on meeting their Majesties, or on receiving a present, to prostrate 
themselves, placing the forehead on the ground, . . . This custom had also obtained in 
antiquity, but had been abolished by the Islam. . . . When His Majesty [8habjahan] 
mounted the throne, he directed his imperial care to the re-introduction of the customs of 
the Isldtrit the strict observance of which had died aivay, and turned his august zeal to re- 
building the edifice of the law of the Prophet, ivhic.h had all bul decayed. Hence on the 
very day of his accession, His Majesty ordered that putting the forehead on the ground 
should be restrictejd to God. Mahabat lUian, the Commander- in -Chief, objected at 
first, etc. His Majesty would not even allow the Zaminbos, or kissing the ground, and 
subsequently introduced a fourth TaslJm [Akbar had fixed three, vide p, 166, 1. 6].*’ 
PMish&hTmmaf I, p. 110. 
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experienced man. Tlie following custom is observed: When new 
elephants arrive for the government, they are handed over in fifties or 
hundreds to experienced officers, who fix their ranks. Such elephants 
are called Tahvnit elephants. When His Majesty inspects them, their 
rank is finally settled, and the elephants are transferred to the proper 
sections. Every Sunday one elephant is brought before His Majesty, to 
be given away as a present to some deserving servant. Several hilqas 
are set apart for this purpose. The ranlc of the MLd§a elephants formerly 
depended on the number of times they had been inspected by His Majesty ; 
but now their precedence is fixed by the number of times His Majesty 
has mounted them. In the halqaSt the precedence of elephants is 
determined by the price. When all elephants have been mustered, the 
khdsa elephants are again examined, ten every day. Then come the 
elephants of the princes, who mostly march them past themselves. After 
them come the halqas. As they are arranged in sections according to 
the price, some elephants have, at every muster, their value either 
enhanced or lowered, and are then put among their equals. For this 
reason, many Fawjdars are anxious to complete their sets, and place 
themselves for this purpose in a row at the time of the musters. His 
Majesty then gives the elephants to whomsoever he likes. If the number 
of the elephants of any Fawjdar is found correct, some more are put in 
his charge ; for such officers are thought of first. Fawjdars, whose 
elephants are found to be lean, are preferred, in making up the comple- 
ments, to such as bring less than their original number. Each Fawjdar 
receives some, provided he musters all his elephants. The Muslirif 
(accountant) receives orders where to keep the elephants. 

The elephants of the grandees also, though not belonging to the fixed 
establishment, are almost daily brought before His Majesty, who settles 
their rank, and orders them to be branded with a peculiar mark. Elephants 
of dealers also are brought before His Majesty, who fixes their rank and 
value. 

A*'ln 79. 

THE MUSTER OF HORSES. 

They begin with the stables of forty ; then come the stables of the 
princes ; then the ^dsa courier horses ; then the country-bred, and all 
other stables. When the ten-muhr horses have been inspected, they 
bring the the horses on which the hunting leopards ride, 

and the Bdrglr horses {vide p. 146, 1. 25 ; p. 143, 1. 10 from below, and 
54, p. 117). The place of the horses at the musters, is determined 
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by their value, and in tbe case of hotses of the same value, the precedence 
is determined by the time of service. Before the musters, the horses are 
inspected by clever officers, who again fix their value, and divide them into 
three classes. When the rank of a horse has been put higher or lower, it 
is placed among his proper class-fellows. Those horses which belong to 
the third class, form separate stables, and are given away as presents. 
If horses have their value raised, they are given over to such keepers as 
bring to the musters either the full complement of their horses, or at least a 
complement not more deficient than by two. Incomplete stables are daily 
filled up during the musters ; or if not fiUed up, they are put in charge 
of separate keepers. Twenty horses are daily mustered. On Sundays, 
horses are the first that are mustered. Double the usual number are 
then inspected. Several horses are also kept in waiting at Court, viz., 
one from each of the sixty to the forty-muhr stables, and one more from 
each of the thirty to the ten-muhr stables. They are given away as 
presents or as parts of salaries. The precedence at musters of bazar- 
horses is fixed according to the price. According to the number of horses 
available, from twenty to a hundred are daily mustered. Before the 
musters, experienced officers fix the prices, which are generally enhanced 
at the time of the parados. Horses above thirty muhrs, have their value 
fixed in the presence of His Majesty. A cash-keeper attached to the 
State-hall is entrusted with money, so that horse-dealers have not to 
wait long for payment of their claims. When horses have been bought 
they are marked with a peculiar brand, so that there may be no fraudulent 
exchange. 

From foresight, and on account of the large profits of the horse-dealers, 
His Majesty enforces a tax of three rupees for every ^Iraqt, Mujunn<i$ 
{vide p. 147, note 3), and Arab, imported from Kabul and Persia ; two 
and a half rupees for every Turkish and Arabian horse imported from 
Qandahar ; and two from Kabul horses, and Indian Arab bred* 


Ann 80. 

THE MUSTER OF CAMELS. 

The beginning is made with country-bred camels, of which five qatars 
are daily inspected. Those pan§adts (officers in charge of five hundred 
camels) come first who are oldest. The Head Darogfea has the permiaaon 
to parade before His Majesty a qai^r of excellent Bughdls and Jammi^zas. 
Then come the Bug^dis, and after them the Jammazas, the Ohiirds, the 
Loks, and all other camels. The commencement of the muster takes place 
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on Fridays, on which day double the usual number marches past. The 
precedence of camels is determined by their value. 

A^m 81 . 

THE MUSTER OF CATTLE. 

Cattle are mustered according to their value, ten yokes daily. The 
muster commences on Wednesdays, on which day double the usual number 
is inspected. 

On the day of the BhmB — an old festival of this country, on which 
the Hindus pray to the cow, as they look upon reverence shown to cows 
as worship — several cows are adorned and brought before His Majesty. 
People are very fond of this custom. 


A^hi ' 82 . 

THE MUSTER OF MULES. 

The muster of this beast of burden commence on Thursdays, when 
six qatdrs are inspected in order of their value. Mules are mustered once 
a year. 

Formerly all musters took place as above described. But now horses 
are inspected on Sundays ; camels, cows, and mules, on Mondays ; the 
soldiers, on Tuesdays ; on Wednesdays, His Majesty transacts matters 
of finance ; on Thursdays, all judicial matters are settled ; Fridays His 
Majesty spends in the Harem ; on Saturdays the elephants are mustered. 


A^in 83 . 

THE PAGOSHT REGULATION.^ 

His Majesty has taught men something new and practical, and has 
made an excellent rule, which j)rotects the animal, guards the stores, 

^ The object of tliis curious regulation was to determine the amount of the fines which 
Akbar could justly indict on the officers in charge of the animals belonging to the Court, 
if the condition of the animals did not correspond to his exx)ectations. The daily extra 
quanta of food supplied to the animals, had been fixed by minute rules (A •'ins 43, 51, 62, 
67, 70), and the several Dftroghas (store-keepers) entered into their rozndmehas^ or day- 
books, the quantum daily given to each animal. These day-hooks were produced at the 
musters, and special officers measured the fatnci.s of each animal, and compared it nidth 
the food it had been leceiving since the last muster, as shown in the day-book. Akbar 
determined a maximum fatness (A), which corresponded to a maximum quantity of 
daily food, (a) Similarly, be determined a fatness (B), resulting from a daih" quantity of 
food (6), though Abft ^1-fV^pl does not specify how this was done. The quantities A, B, etc., 
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eijuity, reveals the excellei^t and stimulates the lazy man. 
Experienced people saw their wasdom increased, and such as inquired 
into this secret obtained their desires. 

His Majesty first determined the quantity of daily food for each 
domestic animal, and secondly determined the results, which different 
quanta of food produce in the strength of an animal. In his practical 
wisdom and from his desire of teaching people, His Majesty classifies the 
dishonest practices of men. This is done by the Fdgoshi regulation. 
From time to time an experienced man is sent to the stables of these 
dumb creatures. He inspects them, and measures their fatness and lean- 
ness. At the time of the musters also the degrees of fatness or leanness 
are first examined into, and reports are made accordingly. His Majesty 
then inspects the animals himself, and decreases or increases the degrees 
of their fatness or leanness as reported, fixing at the same time the fine 
for leanness. If, for some reason, the allowance of grain or grass of an 
animal had been lessened, proper account is taken of such a decrease. 
The leanness of an elephant has been divided into thirteen classes. . . 

For all other animals beside the elephant, six degrees have been laid 
down, viz., the second, third, fifth, seventh, ninth, and tenth [degrees of 
the thirteen for the elephant]. And as it is the custom of the Fawjdars, 
to mark, at the time of the musters of the halqas, one halga which is the 
best in their opinion, and to put separate that which is the worst, the 
officers who inquire into the leanness and fatness, deduct fifty per cent, 
from the degree of the former, and count one half for the latter halqa. 
If the Fawjdar works in concert with the Darog^a, and both sign the 
entries in the day-book, the Fawjadr is responsible for one-fourth, and 
the Darogjia for the remaining pgyrt of the food. The leanness of old 
elephants is fixed by the condition of the whole halqa. In the horse 
stables the grooms, water-carriers, and sweepers are fined one-fourth 
of the wages. In the case of camels, the Darogjia is fined the amount 


8 A 7 A 6A 

WOT© then divided into eeveral fractions or degrees, as - g ’ -g' -g- etc. Thus in the case 

of elephants the maximum fatness (A) was divided into 13 degrees. 

Pii-go^ht means a qumUr of fleshy and evidently expresses that the food a only produced 
}A, instead of f A. The name was then transferred to the regulation. 

We do not know how the mustering officers applied Akbar’s rule, whether by measuring 
the circumference of an animal or by weighing it. The rule may ajtpear fanciful and 
unpractical ; but it show's how determined Akbar was to fathom the tliahonesty of his 
Bliroi^as. Hence the caiofulnesa which ho showed in assessing fines (A^ins 48, 57), in 
Ordering frequent musters of animals and men, in reviving the regulations of branding 
animals as given by Ala *'« ’d- Dm Khilji and Shor Shah, in fixing the perquisites, in 
paying cash for all supplies, in allowing veterinary surgeons certain pow ers, etc. 

* The text (n. 163, 1. 19) enumerates several fractions, or degrees of leanness, but they 
give no sense. The confusion of the MSS. is due to the want of interpunctuation. 
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of the grain, and the driver for the share of the grass. In the case of 
oxen used for carriages, the Daroji^a is fined for the part of the grass and 
the grain ; but the driver is not liable. In case of heavy carriages, half 
the fine is remitted. 


iHn Si. 

ON ANIMAL FIGHTS. REGULATIONS FOR BETTING. 

His Majesty is desirous of establishing harmony among people of 
different classes. He wishes to arrange feasts of friendship and union, 
BO that everything may be done with propriety and order. But as all 
men do not possess a mind capable of selecting that which is true, and 
as every ear is not fit to listen to wisdom. His Majesty holds social meetings 
for amusement, to which he invites a large number of people. Through 
the careful arrangements of His Majesty, the court has been changed 
from a field of ambitious strife to a temple of a higher world, and the 
egotism and conceit of men have been directed to the worship of God. 
Even superficial, worldly people thus learn zeal and attachment, and are 
induced by these gatherings to inquire after the road of salvation.^ 

Deer ^-fights. 

The manner of fighting of this animal is very interesting, and its 
method of stooping down and rising up again is a source of great amuse- 
ment. Hence His Majesty pays much attention to this animal, and has 
succeeded in training this stubborn and timid creature. One hundred 
and one deer are hhdsa ; each has a name, and some peculiar qualities. 
A keeper is placed over every ten. There are three kinds of fighting deer, 
first, those which fight with such as ^e born in captivity and with wild 
ones ; secondly, such as fight best with tame ones ; and thirdly, such as 
fiercely attack wdld deer. The fights are conducted in three different 
ways. First, according to number, the first fighting with the‘>^^ond, the 
third with the fourth, and so on, for the whole. At the second^o, the 
first fights with the third, the second with the fourth, and so on. If a 
deer runs away, it is placed last ; and if it is known to have run away three 
times, it ceases to be Betting on these fights is allowed ; the stake 

does not exceed 5 dams. Secondly, with those belonging to the princes* 
Five khdsa pair fight with each other, and afterwards, two khdsa pair 
from His Majesty’s hunting-ground ; then five other k^a pair. At the 
* To join Akbar's Divine Faith. 

[* Tho text has &hii which is the Persian name of the chikdr& (H.), the ravine-deor ** 
of Anglo<lndian sportsmen. — P.] 



same liine two pak from the deer park df His Majesty’s hantiBg-^grouml 
fight, and afterwards five deer engage with five deer of the eldest 
prince. Then fonrteen pa'll engage with each other, and fight 
afterwards with the deer of the prince, till the fight with the deer of the 
prince is finished. Upon this, the deer of princes fight with each other, 
and then ]im^a deer. The betting on such fights must not exceed one 
muhr. Thirdly, with the deer of other people. 

His Majesty selects forty-two from his nearer friends, and appoints 
every two of them as opponents, forming thus one and twenty sets. The 
first winners receive each thirty deer, and all others g§t one less, so that 
the last get each eleven. To every set a Mal,^ a water-buffalo, a cow, a 
qudkqar (fighting ram), a goat, and a cock, are given. Fights between 
cows ^ and goats are rarely mentioned to have been held in ancient 
times. Before the fighting commences, two Mdsa deer are brought in 
trimmed up, and are set against two deer belonging to people of various 
sets. First, with a deer belonging to a powerful grandee, and then the 
fight takes place before His Majesty. If a general assembly is announced, 
the fight may also take place, if the deer belongs to a commander of One 
Thousand. The betting on IMsa deer is eight muhrs, and on deer 
belonging to one of a set, five muhrs, if it be an Atkal ; and four, if an 
Amn. As deer have not equal strength and impetuosity of attack, the 
rule among deer-keepers is, once to select each of their deer in turn and 
take it to the arena. Such deer are called Anm, Another then estimates 
its strength, and brings a deer as opponent. The latter is called Atkal, 
In case of MaU, the betting is five muhrs ; for water buffaloes and cocks, 
four ; for cows ^ and fighting rams, and goats, two. A commander 
of One Thousand is allowed to bet six muhrs on a Moka deer ; and 
with one of his own rank,^ 3f muhrs, if the bet is on an Atkal ; and three 
on an Anln ; and so also in the same proportion on Mals, water-buffaloes, 
and cocks ; but on cows,^ fighting rams, and goats, two. A commander 
of Nine Hundred may bet on a lM§a deer 50 rupees ; and with one of his 
own rank, 30J J?. on an Atkal, and 25 R. on an Anln ; on a Mai 3 J muhrs ; 
on a water-buffalo and a cock 3| M, ; and on all other animals, Af. 
A commander of Eight Hundred is allowed to bet 48 R, on a ]^d§a deer ; 
with one of his own rank, 30 R, on an Atkal ; and 24 R, on an Anln \ 


^ Mat, according to A*”!!! 6 of the second book, is the name for a Gujrat wrestler. 

[* In text Which in Persian is applied to the bull, cow, and bullock. It is improbable 
that com were used for fighting. — P.] 

* Or perhaps with his opponent in the set (mid). 

See note 2 on previous page.] 



on a Mai Jtf on a water buffalo and cook, 2| Jf ,, and on other animals 
as before. A commander of Seven Hundred is allowed to bet 44 Ji. on 
a deer ; with one of his own rank on an Athd 27| JR. ; on an i4nin 
22 JR. ; on a Jlfol 3 M. ; on other animals as before. A commander of 
Six Himdred may bet 40 JR. on a deer ; with one of his own rank, 
25 JR. on an Atkal ; 20 2?. on an Anln ; on other animals as before. A 
commander of Five Hundred may bet 4 M. [36 /?.] on a ; 

with one of his own rank 2 J Af . on an Atkal^ and 2 M. on an Anm ; on 
other animals, as the preceding. A commander of Four Hundred may 
bet 34 J?. on a kMm deer ; with one of his own rank 21 1 JR. on an Atkal ; 
17 JR. on an Anm ; on a Mai 2f Af . ; on a water-buffalo and cock, 2 Af. ; 
on a cow, a fighting ram, and goat, 1 Af. A commander of Three Hundred 
may bet 30 JR. on a Mnfa deer ; with one of his owm rank, 18f R, on an 
Atkal ; 15 R. on an Anm ; 2 J 31. on a Mai ; on other animals as the 
preceding. A commander of Two Hundred may bet 24 R. on a Masa 
deer ; with one of his own rank 15 R. on an Atkal, 12 JR. on an Amn, and 
on other animals as before. A commander of One Hundred may bet 2 Af . 
on a hhdsa deer ; with one of his own rank li Af. on an Atkal ; 1 Af. on an 
Anm ; and on other animals as before. A commander of Eighty may bet 
16 R. on a IMm deer ; with one of his own rank 10 R. on an Atkal ; 8 JR. 
on an Anln ; 11 R. on a Mai \ 1 1 Af. on a water-buffalo and a cock ; on 
other animals as before. A commander of Forty may bet 12 R. on a Md^a 
deer ; with one of his own rank 7| /?. on an Atkal ; 6 JR. on a Anln ; on 
other animals as before. A commander of Twenty may bet 10 JR. on a 
l^dsa deer ; 6^ R. with one of his own rank on an Atkal ; 5 R. on an 
Anln ; on other animals as before. A commander of Ten may bet 8 JR. 
on a ^dm deer, and 5 R. on an Atkal, with one of his own rank ; 4 JR. on 
an Anln ; on other animals as before. People who hold no mamdbs, bet 
4 /?. on a khd$a deer ; with one of their own rank, 2.} R. on an Atkal ; 
2 R. on an Anln ; 15 R. on a Mai ; on other animals as before. 

But if the opponent hold a less rank, the amount of the bet is deter- 
mined according to the amount which the opponent is allowed to bet on 
an Anln. When the last pair comes, the betting is everywhere on the 
deer. A fourth part of what people take from each other in Mai fights, is 
given to the victorious wrestler. The presents which His Majesty makes 
on such occasions have no limite. 

The rule is that every one of such as keep animals brings on the 
fourteenth night of the moon one deer to the fight. The Bitikchi of this 
department appoints half the number of deer as Anlns, and the other 
half as Atkals. He then writes the names of the Atkah on paper slipe^ 
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foldfi tliein up, and takes them to His Majesty, who takes up one. The 
animal chosen has to fight with an Amn. As such nights are clear, %ht8 
are generally announced for that time. 

Besides, there are two other classes of deer, kcftai and half kcdal. The 
number of each is fiixed. As often the number of JchMm deer decreases, the 
defi^ciency is made up from the koial deer; and the deficiency in the 
number of katals is made up from half kotals. One pair of Jcotah also is 
brought to the fight, so that they may be tried. Hunters supply 
continually wild deer, and bring them to His Majesty, who fixes the price. 
A fat superior deer costs 2 ilf . ; a thin superior one, 1 Af. to 15 22. ; a fat 
middling one, 12 R , ; Do. lean, 8 JR. ; a third class fat one, 7 2?. ; Do. thin, 
5 jR. ; a fourth cl^ fat one, 4 R. ; Do. lean, 2 to 2 J 2?. 

Deer are kept and fed as follows ; Khd$a deer selected for fighting 
before His Majesty, get 2 s. grain, | s. boiled flour, J s, butter, and 1 d, 
for grass. Such as are kej)t on His Majesty’s hunting-grounds, kotals^ and 
fighting deer of the sets, get If s. of grain, and flour and butter as before. 
The grass is supplied by each amateur himself. Ail khasa, home-bred, 
kotal deer, and those of His Majesty’s hunting-ground, have each one 
keeper. The fighting deer of the sets have one keeper for every two ; the 
single last one has a keei>er for itself. Nothing is given for grass. Deer 
which are given to people to have them fattened get 1 J s. grain, and J d. 
for grass. They have one keeper for every four ; but one for every two, 
if they are fit to become kJidm* Some deer are also sent to other towns ; 
they get 1| s. grain, and have each one keeper. If deer are newly caught, 
they get no regular food for seven days, after which they get \ s. of grain 
for a fortnight. They then get 1 s, and when one month is over, 1 1 s. 

In the deer park, Mani^bdars, Ahadis, and other soldiers are on staff 
employ. The pay of foot-soldiers varies from 80 to 400 d. 

His Majesty has 12,000 deer ; they are divided into different classes, 
and proper regulations are made for each of them. There is also a stud 
for deer, in wliich new results are obtained. A large female gets 1 J s. 
grain, and ^ d. for grass. A new-born deer drinks the milk of the dam for 
two months, which is reckoned as equivalent to 1 5. of grain. Afterwards, 
every second month, the allowance is increased by a quarter ser of grain, 
so tliat after a period of two years, it gets the same as its dam. For grass, 
1 d. is given from the seventh to the tenth month. Young males also 
get weaned after two months, when they get f of grain, which is increased 
by that quantity every second month, so that, after two years, they get 
s. From the fifth to the eighth month, they get | d. for grass, after 
which period they get ^ d. for grass. 



I have given a short desctiption of animal %hts as announced for 
general assemblies. His Majesty announces thorn also for day time ; but 
as often a more important act of worship is to be performed, he announces 
them for the night. Or else His Majesty thinks of God, and seeks for 
wisdom in self-examination ; he cares neither for cold nor heat ; he spends 
the time which others idle away in sleep, for the welfare of the people, and 
prefers labour to comfort. 


Ann 85 . 

ON BUILDINGS. 

Eegulations for house-building in general are nec^sary ; they are 
required for the comfort of the army, and are a source of splendour for 
the government. People that are attached to the world will collect in 
towns, without which there would be no progress. Hence His Majesty 
plans splendid edifices, and dresses the work of his mind and heart in the 
garment of stone and clay. Thus mighty fortresses have been raised, 
which protect the timid, frighten the rebellious, and please the obedient. 
Delightfur villas, and imposing towers have also been built. They afford 
excellent protection against cold and rain, provide for the comforts of 
the princesses of the Harem, and are conducive to that dignity which is 
so necessary for worldly power. 

Everywhere also Sard, is have been built, which are the comfort of 
travellers and the asylum of poor strangers. Many tanks and wells are 
being dug for the benefit of men and the improvement of the soil. Schools 
and places of worship are being founded, and the triumphal arch of 
knowledge is newly adorned. 

His Majesty has inquired into every detail connected with this depart- 
ment, which is so difficult to be managed and requires such large sums. 
He has passed new regulations, kindled the lamp of honesty, and put a 
stock of practical knowledge into the hands of simple and inexperienced 
men. 


Ann 86 . 

THE PRICES OF BIHLOING MATERIAL, ETC. 

Many people are desirous of building houses ; but honesty and 
conscientiousness are rare, especially among traders. His Majesty has 
carefuDy inquired into their profits and losses, and has fixed the prices of 
articles in such a manner, that both parties are satisfied. 
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Med sandstone costs 3 d, per man. It is obtainable in tbe bills of 
Jatl^pilr Sikri, His Majesty’s residence, and may be broken from the rocks 
at any length or breadth. Clever workmen chisel it so skilfully, as no 
turner could do with wood ; and their works vie with the picture book of 
Mam [the great painter of the Sassanides]. Pieces of red sandstone 
(sang-i gulula)^ broken from the rocks in any shape, are sold by the 
phart, which means a heap of such stones, without admixture of earth, 
3 gaz long, 2^ g. broad, and 1 g. high. Such a heap contains 172 mans, 
and has a value of 250 d,, i,e. at the rate of 1 d. 11 J per man. 

Bricks ^ are of three kinds ; burnt, half burnt, unbumt. Though the 
first kind are generally made very heavy, they weigh in the average three 
sersy and cost pet thousand. The second class cost 24 d., and the 
third 10 d. per thousand. 

Wood. Eight kinds of wood are in general use. 1. unrivalled 

for its beauty and durability. A block 1 lldht gaz long, and 8 Tdssdj 
broad and high, costs 15 d. 6 But if the height be only 5 or 6 y., 
lid. lOfy. Other sizes according to the same proportion. 2. Ndzhu, 
called in Hindi Jldh.^ A beam, 10 T, broad and high, costs per gaz 
5 d. 13| j. ; and a half size beam, from 7 to 9 T. broad and high, costs 
per gaz 5 d. 3| j. 3. Dasang (1), called in Hindi Kan^ ; a beam 3 broad, 
and 4: gaz long, costs 5 d. 17 4. Ber,^ 1 T- broad and high, 4 gaz long, 
5rf. 17ii. ; so also Tat, or Mulberry. 5. Miightldn (Babul), of the same 
cubic contents as No. 4, 5 d. 2j. 6. S^s, size as before, 10 d. 4 jf. 7. Daydly 
same size, first quality 8 d. 22\j. ; second quality, 8 d. 61 .7. 8. Bakdyin, 
same size, 5 d. 2j. 

Gaj-i shlrln, or sweet limestone. There is a quarry near Bahirah. 
When a merchant brings it, it costs 1 E. per three mam ; but if any one 
sends his own carriers, only 1 d. Qal^i-yi sangm, per man 5 d. 5j. Sadafl 
5 d. Chunay or quicklime, 2 d. per man ; it is mostly boiled out of kangur, 
a kind of solid earth resembling stone in hardness. 

Iron cramps, if tinned, 13 for 18 d. ; plain ones, for 6 d. 

Iron door-knockers, from Persia and Turan, tinned ; large ones, 8 d. 
per pair ; small ones, 4 d. Indian do., tinned, 5| d. ; plain ones, 4 d. 12^. 

(large nails with broad heads), 12 d. per ser. Dlndrln nails, 


Khisht in text. In modern Persian this word meiins a sun-dried brick as opposed 
to ijuft a kiln- burnt brick. — P.] 

[* In Platt’s sM. — P.] 

* This word is spelt Ch%4h in A^in 90, No. 69. 

[* irarr.--P.] 

* '“ The Ber was in great request in Akbar’s time as a building timber, but is now little 
used, except for kingposts and tiebeams, as the direct cohesion of its fibres is equal to^ 
that of Salwood.” Balfour's Timber Trees of India. 
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5 d, par ser, Goga, or small nails, tinned, first quality 7 rf. for one hundred ; 
second quality, 5 d. ; smallest, 4 d. 

Screws and nuts, chiefly used for doors and boxes. Tinned, 12 d. 
per ser ; plain, 4 d. 

Rings, tinned, 6 d. per ser ; plain, 4 d. C 

Khaprel, or tiles. They are one hand long and ten fingers broad, are 
burnt, and are used for the roofs of houses, as a protection against heat 
and cold. Plain ones, 86 d. per thousand ; enamelled, 30 d. for ten. 

Qidba, or spouts, to lead of! water. Three for 2 d. 

BdSy or bamboo. It is used for spears. First quality, 15 d. for twenty 
pieces ; second quality, 12 d. for do. ; third quality, 10 d. for do. The 
price of some kinds of bamboo is much higher. Tims a peculiar kind is 
sold at 8 Ashrafis [muhrs] per piece. They are used for makin?; thrones.^ 
Bamboo, at a rupee per piece, is common. Pataly is made of the reed 
which is used for qalams (pens). It is used for covering ceilings. First 
quality, cleaned, d. per square gaz ; second quality, 1 d. Sometimes 
they sell patal at 2 d. for pieces 2 gaz long, and broad. Sirkl is 
made of very fine qalam reeds, looks well, and is very smooth ; it is sold 
at the rate of d. per jmir, 1| g. long, and 16 girilis broad. The ceilings 
and walls of houses are adorned with it. 

Khm 2 is the sweet-smelling root of a kind of grass which grows along 
the banks of rivers. During summer, they make screens of it, which are 
placed before the door and sprinkled with water. This renders the air 
cool and perfumed. Price 1 J R, per man, 

Kdh-i chappar ^ (reeds for thatching) is sold in bundles, which are 
called in Hindi pula, per ser from 100 to 10 d. 

Bhus, or wheat straw, used for mixing with mortar, 3 d. per man, 
Kdfi-i ddhhy straw, etc., which is put on roofs, 4 d. for a load of 2 mans, 
Miinj, the bark of qalam reeds, used for making ropes to fasten the 
thatching, 20 d. per man, 

San * is a plant. Peasants mix it with quicklime. People also make 
ropes of it for well-buckets, etc., 3 d. per man. 

Gum, of an inferior quantity, is mixed with quicklime, 70 d. per man, 
Sirlsh-i hdh%, or reed glue, is mixed with sweet limestone, 4 d. per ser. 
Luk is the flower-bunch of the reed which is used for matting. People 
burn it and use it as a candle. It is also mixed with quicklime and 

qal^l. Price, 1 R, per man. 

^ . . 

[* Or Hindi khaa-hha^, — P.] 
f » For chhappar, H. — P.] 

[* Saut H., hemp, flax ? — P,] 
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Smt§U (silver clay) is a wMte and greasy clay, 1 d. per tmn. It is used 
for white-washing houses* It keeps a house cool and looks well. Otl-i 
4rtifjfch. or red clay, called in Hind!, yeru^ 40 d, per man* There is a quarry 
of it in the hills of Gwali,ar. 

Glass is used for windows ; price, 1 R* for s, or one pane for 4 d. 


AHn 87. 

ON THE WAGE OP LABOURERS. 

Gilkdra (workers in lime), first class workmen, 7 d. \ second class, 6 d* ; 
third class, 5 d* 

Sang-tardsh (stone-masons). The tracer gets 6 e. for each gaz ; one 
who does plain work, 5 d. A labourer employed in quarries gets for every 
man he breaks, 22 j. 

Carpenters, first class, 7 d, ; second do., 6 d. ; third do., 4 d. ; fourth 
do., 3 d. ; fifth do., 2 d. For plain job-work, a first class carpenter gets 
1 d. VJ j. for one gaz ; second class do., 1 d. 6jf. ; third class do., 21^*. 

Finjara-sdz (lattice worker and wicker worker). First, when the pieces 
are joined (fastened with strings), and the interstices be dodecagonal, 
24 d, for every square gaz ; when the interstices form twelve circles, 22 d. ; 
when hexagonal, 18 d. ; when jaSfarl [or rhombus-like, one diagonal 
being vertical, the other horizontal], 16 d. ; when shatranji [or square 
fields, as on a chess board], 12 d. for every square gaz* 

Secondly, when the vrork is ghayr-wasU (the sticks not being fastened 
with strings, but skilfully and tightly interw'oven), for first class work, 
48 d. per square gaz ; for second class do., 40 d. 

Arra-kash (one who saws beams). For job-work, per square gaz 2| d., 
if sisan wood ; if ndzhu wood, 2d. A labourer employed for the day, 2 d- 
There are three men for every saw, one above, two below. 

BUddrs (bricklayers),* first class, daily 3| d. ; second class do., 3d. 
If employed by the job, for building fortress walls with battlements, 4 d. 
per gaz ; for laying foundations, 2\d*\ for all other walls, 2 d. For 
digging ditches, ^ d. per gaz* 

The gaz of a labourer contains 32 tassuj* 

Chdh'kan, or well-diggers, first class workmen, 2 d. per gaz ; second 
class do., 1| d. ; third class, \\d* 

[1 Ckm, H. Armenian bole. — P.] 

[• Bd*Mr a digger, a pioneer. — P.] 

15 
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Cfhota-hhwr. or divers. They clean wells. In the cold season, i d. per 
diem ; in the hot season, 3 d. By the Job, 2 S. for cleaning a depth of 

1 gox. 

KhiaU^-tardsh, or tile makers, for 100 moulds, smoothened, 8 d. 
SurlM-kob (pounders of old bricks), 1 J d. for a heap of 8 mane. 
Glass-cuUers, 100 d, per gaz. 

Bamboo-cuUers, 2 d. per diem. 

Chappar-band,^ or thatchers, 3 d. per diem ; if done by the Job, 24 d. 
for 100 gaz. 

PcilaUhand {vide p. 234), 1 d. for 4 gaz. 

Ldkhira. They varnish reeds, etc., with lao. Wages, 2 d, per diem. 
Ahhaahi or water-carriers. First class, 3 d. per diem ; second class do., 

2 d. Such water-carriers as are used for furnishing house-builders with 
water for mortar and quicklime, get 2 d. per diem. 


A^ln 88 . 

ON ESTIMATES OP HOUSE BUILDING. 

SUmdmildings. For 12 gaz, one phart {vide above A^’in 86) is required ; 
also 75 mans of chuna ; but if the walls be covered with red stone, 30 mans 
of chiina are required per gaz. 

Brickbuildings. For every gaz, there are required 250 bricks of three 
ser each, 8 mans chuna, and 2 m. 27 s. pounded brick (surkhl). 

Claybuildings. 300 bricks are required for the same ; each brick- 
mould contains 1 s. of earth and J s. of water. 

Astarkdm work. For every gaz, 1 man chuna, 10 s. qal^i, 14 s. surkhl,, 
and i 8. scm (vide p. 234) are required. 

I^ndalakdrt work. For every gaz, 1 s. oi qal^l, and 3 s. sur M i are 
required. 

Saftdkdrt work, 10 s. of qal^t are required per gaz. 

Oajka/n work (white- washing). For walls and ceilings, 10 s. per gaz ; 
for pantries, 6 s . ; chimneys, 10 s. 

Windows require 24 s. of lime, 2 J s. of glass, 4 s. of siruh-i kaht (putty). 

Plaster for waUs, for 14 gaz 1 m. of straw, and 20 m. eart.h ; for roofs 
and floors, do. for 10 gaz. For ceilings, and the inside of walls, do. 
for 15 

Lac (varnish work) used for chighs ® [sliced bamboo sticks, placed 

P See note 1 to A*'ln 86. — P.] 

[* ClihappAr>band. — P.l 
[» Chiq % f.-~P.] 
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homontally^ and joined fey strings, with narrow interstices between the 
sticks. They are painted, and are used as screens]. If red, 4 s. of lac, 
and 1 s. of vermilion ; if yellow, 4 $. of lac, 1 s. of zarntJ^ (auxipigment). 
If green, J s, of indigo is mixed with the lac, and zarvXf^ is added ; if 
black, 4 s. of lac and 8 a. of indigo. 


AJ'ln 89. 

RULES FOR ESTIMATING THE LOSS IN WOOD CEnPS.» 

One ^az=24 tassuj 

1 {a88uj=24t tiswdnsa 

1 tuwdma=^24i khdtn 

1 Hnw=24 zarra. 

Whatever quantity of wood be used, the chippings (?) are reckoned at 
one-eighth {?). In Sisad wood, per tassuj^ 26^ sers 15 tanks ; Babul wood, 
23 J s, 5 d, ; Sirs wood, 21 J s. 15 tanks ; Ndzku wood, 20 s. ; Ber wood, 
18j^ 8. ; Daydl wood, 17 s. 20 tanks. 

AHn 90. 

THE WEIGHT OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF WOOD. 

His Siajesty, from his practical knowledge, has for several reasons 
experimented on the weight of different kinds of wood, and has thus 
adorned the market place of the world. One cubic gaz of dry wood of 
every kind has been weighed, and their differences have thus been 
established. Khamak wood has been found to be the heaviest, and Saftddr 
the lightest wood. I shall mention 72 kinds of wood. 

The weight of one cubic gaz of 

Manrs. Sers. Tanks. 


1. 

KJianjak 

is 27 

14 

— 

2. 

Ambli (Tamarindus indica) 

24 

8i 

25 

3. 

Zaytun (Gyrocarpus asiaticus ^ ?) 

1 21 
i 

24 


4. 

Baliit (Oak) ..... 


5. 

Kher (Acacia catechu) 

: 1 

16 


6. 

Khirni (Mimusops) .... 


7. 

Parsiddh ..... 

20 

14 

17 

8. 

Abnus (Ebony) .... 

20 

9 

20 


I am not sura whether this A*’in has been correctly translated, 

• So according to Watson’s Index. But Voigt, in his Horlus Bengalenauf.^yu the 
wood of ZagULtit or Qyrocarpua. is very light, end is used for boats. Abu ’I-Fa?:I puts 
Zayi^n among tbe heaviest woods. 
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Mans. Sara, l^anks. 


9. 

Sain (Aeada suma) 


19 

32 

10 

10. 

Baqam (C€^alpina sappan) . . . , 


19 

22J 

10 

11. 

Kharhar 


19 

Hi 

5 

12. 

Mahwa (Bassta latifolia) .... 


18 

32i 

2 

13. 

Chandani 


18 

20i 

10 

14. 

Plmlalil 


16. 

Red Sandal, in Hindi Rakt Chandan (Pterocarpus 





santalimiB) ...... 


18 


10 

16. 

Chamri ........ 


18 

2 

n 

17. 

CJhamar Mamri ...... 


17 

16i 


18. 

‘^Unnab (Zizyphus scutivus) 


17 

5 

4 

19. 

Sisati Patang {vide No. 40) 


17 

If 

7 

20. 

Sandan ....... 


17 

1 

28 

21. 

Shamshad {Buxus sempervirens) 


16 

18 

25 

22. 

Dhau {Grislea tomentosa) . - 


16 

1 

10 

23. 

Amla, Hind Anwlah, (Emblica officinalis) . 


16 

li 

1 

24. 

Karil (Sterculia fetida) .... 


16 

1 

10 

26. 

Sandal 


15 

17 

20 

26. 

Sal (Shorea robusta ) ..... 


15 

4i 

7 

27. 

Banaus. His Majesty calls this tree Shah Alu 

> 





but in Kabul and Persian it is called Alu 





Bdlu ^ (Cherry) ..... 


14 

m 

10 

28. 

BLailas ^ (Cherry-tree) .... 

. 

14 

35i 

— 

29. 

Nimb {AzadiraJchta indica) 

. 

14 

32i 

31 

30. 

Darhard {Berheris aristaCa) 

. 

14 

32i 

19 

31. 

Main ....... 


14 

22| 


32. 

Babul (Acacia arabica) .... 

] 


33. 

Sagaun ....... 


14 

10 

20 

34. 

Bi jay Bar ...... 


13 

34 


35. 

Pilu 


36. 

Mulberry ...... 

13 

28i 

15 

37. 

Dhaman. ...... 


13 

25 

20 

38. 

Ban Baras ...... 


13 

10 

29 

39. 

Sirs (Acacia odoratissimd) 


12 

38 

21 

40. 

Sisau (Dalhergia sissoo ; vide No. 19) 


12 

34i 

5 

41. 

Finduq 


12 

26 

4 


Alu-bdM is a sour dark chwry. — P.l 
[* Oil&8 in Persia and Kasmtr is a sweet cherry. — P.] 
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Mans. Sera. Tanks. 


42. 

Chhaukar 

1 

12 



43. 

Duddhi 

1 

• j 

in 

22 

44. 

Haldi ...... 


12 

13i 

32 

45. 

Kaim {Nauclea parmjlora) 


12 

12J 

30 

46. 

47. 

Jaman (Jamhosa) .... 
Far^ ...... 


12 

8 

20 

48. 

Bar {Ficus indica) .... 


12 

31 

5 

49. 

Khandfi ..... 


■■ 

29 


50. 

Chanar ^ 

• 


51. 

Charmag^z (Walnut-tree) 

• 


91 

17 

52. 

Champa {Micdielia champaca) . 

• j 

63. 

Ber {Zizf/phus jujuha) 


11 

4 

— 

64. 

Amb (Mango, Mangifera indica) 

. 1 

11 

9 

20 

65. 

Papari (Ulmus) .... 

• J 


66. 

Diyar {Cedras deodar) 

1 

10 

20 


57. 

Bed (Willow) ..... 

J 


68. 

Kunbhir {Gunbhtr (?) gmelina arhorea) 

• ] 

r 10 

IQi 

22 

59. 

Chidh {Pinus longifolia) . 

. J 

J 57^ 

60. 

Plpal. The Brahmins worship this tree 

(Ficus 




rdigiosa) ..... 


10 

101 

21 

61. 

Kathal (Jacktree, Artocarpm integrifolia) 


10 

71 

34 

62. 

Gurdaiij 



63. 

Ruhera (Terminalia helerica) 


10 

7 

30 

64. 

Pal^ (BtUea frondosa) 


9 

34 

— 

65. 

Siirldi Bed ..... 


8 

25 

20 

66. 

Ak {Calotropis gigantea) . 


8 

19i 

25 

67. 

Senbal (CoUon-tree) .... 


8 

13 

34 

68. 

Bakajin {Melea composita) 


8 

9 

30 

69. 

Lahsora (Cordia mixa) 

■ j 

8 

9 

20 

70. 

Fadmakh {Cerasm caproniana) . 

• i 


71. 

And ...... 

. 

7 

7' 

31 

72. 

Safidar ...... 

. 

6 

7 

22i 


In the above weights the ser has been taken at 28 dams. 


[* ChanaVy the Plane. — P.] 


End ow the First Book. 




BOOK SECOND. 

THE ARMY. 

A^ln 1 , 

THE DIVISIONS OF THE ARMY. 

His Majesty guides the Imperial Army by his excellent advice and 
counsel, and checks in various ways attempts at insubordination. He 
has divided the army, on account of the multitude of the men, into 
several classes, and has thereby secured the peace of the country. 

With some tribes, His Majesty is content, if they submit ; he does not 
exact much service from them, and thus leads many wild races towards 
civilisation. 

The Zamindars of the country furnish more than four million, four 
hundred thousand men, as shall be detailed below (Third Book). 

Some troopers are compelled by His Majesty to mark their horses with 
the Imperial brand. They are subject to divisions into ranks, and to 
musters. 

Some soldiers are placed under the care and guidance of one com- 
mander. They are called Ahadis^ because they are fit for a harmonious 
unitrj. His Majesty believes some capable of commanding, and appoints 
them as commanders. 

A large number are worthy but poor ; they receive the means of 
keeping a horse, and have lands assigned to themselves, without being 
obliged to mark their horses with the Imperial brand. Turanls and 
Persians get 25 Rupees ; and Hindustanis, 20 R, If employed to collect 
the revenue, they get 15 R. Such troopers are called Bardtvardt. 

Some commanders, who find it troublesome to furnish men, get a 
number of such soldiers as accept the Imperial brand. Such troops are 
called Da kh iRs. 

In the contingent of a commander {man^cMdr) of Ten Thousand, 
other man^flbddrs as high as Hazdns (commanders of One Thousand) 
serve ; in the contingent of a commander of Eight Thousand, Man^abdars 
up to Hasht§adis (commanders of Bight Hundred) serve ; in the 
contingent of a commander of Seven Thousand, Mansabdars up to 
Haftsadls (commanders of Seven Hundred) serve ; in the contingent of 
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a commander of Five Thousand, other Mansabdars as high as Pan^aMs 
(commanders of Five Hundred) serve ; and in the contingent of a Pan^adly 
Mansabdars as high as Sadxs (commanders of One Hundred) serve. 
Mansabdars of lower ranks do not serve in the contingents of high 
Manimbdars. 

Some commanders also receive auxUiaries. Such reserves are called 
Kumaku, 

At the present time, those troopers are preferred whose horses are 
marked with the Imperial brand. This class of soldiers is superior to 
others. His Majesty’s chief object is to prevent the soldiers from borrow- 
ing horses (for the time of musters) or exchanging them for worse ones, 
and to make them take care of the Imperial horses ; for he knows that 
avarice makes men so short-sighted that they look upon a loss as a gain. 
In the beginning of the present reign, when His Majesty was still “ behind 
the veil ”, many of his servants were given to dishonest practices, lived 
without check, and indulged, from want of honour, in the comforts of 
married life.^ Low, avaricious men sold their horses, and were content 
to serve as foot-soldiers, or brought instead of a superior horse, a tatu ^ 
that looked more like an ass. They were magniloquent in their dishonesty 
and greediness of pay, and even expressed dissatisfaction, or rebelled. 
Hence His Majesty had to introduce the Descriptive Roll System, and 
to make the issue of pay dependent upon the inspection of these rolls 
{vide below A*’m 7). This stopped, in a short time, much lawlessness, and 
regenerated the whole military system. But at that time the regulations 
regarding the Imperial brand were not issued, as His Majesty had adopted 
the advice of some inexperienced men, who look upon branding an 
animal as an act of cruelty ; hence avaricious men (who cannot distinguish 
that which is good from that which is bad, having neither respect for 
themselves, nor their master, and who think to promote a cause by ruining 
it, thus acting against their own interest) adopted other vicious practices, 
which led to a considerable want of efficiency in the army. Horse 
borrowing was then the order of the day. His Majesty, therefore, made 
the branding of the horses compulsory, in addition to the Descriptive 
Roll System. Easy-minded idlers thus passed through a school of 
discipline and became worthy men, whilst importunate, low men were 
taught honourableness and manliness. The unfeeling and avaricious 
learned the luxury of magnanimity. The army resembled a newly 
irrigated garden. Even for the Treasury the new regulations proved 

t* Forlo^^HTpony— P.] 
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beneficial* Such are the results which wisdom and practical knowledge 
can produce 1 Branding a horse may indeed inflict pain ; but when 
viewed from a higher point, it is the cause of much satisfaction to the 
thinking man. 


A^m 2 . 

ON THE ANIMALS OF THE ARMY. 

In the 18th year of his reign, His Majesty introduced the branding 
system [vide p. 147, note 2]. The ranks of the men were also laid down in 
the best manner, and the classification of the animals belonging to the 
army was attended to. The requirements for each were noted down, and 
excellent regulations were issued. The maximum and minimum prices 
were inquired into by His Majesty, and average prices were fixed. A 
proper check by accounts was enforced, and regulations on this subject 
were laid down. The Bakhshis were also freed from the heavy responsi- 
bility of bringing new men, and everything went on smoothly. 

1. Horses. They have been divided into seven classes. The rate of 
their daily food has also been fixed. These seven classes are Arabs ^ 
Persian horses ^ Mujannas, Turki horses ^ Yabm, Tdzls^ and Jangla horses. 

The first class are either Arab bred, or resemble them in gracefulness 
and prowess. They cost 720 dams per mensem ; and get daily 6 s. of grain 
(the price of which, in the estimates for each animal, is put down at 12 d. 
per man), 2^ d. of ghi, 2 d. for sugar, and 3 d. for grass. Also, for ajul, 
artak, ydlposh, girth ^ (His Majesty does not call it tang, but a/ardMt),^ 
gaddl nakhiahand? qayza (which the vulgar pronounces qdyiza), magas- 
sdn, curry-comb, haUhi (a bag made of horse hair for washing the horse), 
towel, pay-hand, nails, etc. [vide p. 144], 70 c?. per mensem, which outlay is 
called kJiarj-i yardq-i asp (outlay for the harness of the horse). Besides, 
cod. for the saddle, and an apchi (?) evety second month; 7 d. per 
mensem for shoes ; and 63 d. for a groom, who gets double this allowance 
if he takes charge of two horses. Total, 479 d. But as Hife Majesty cares 
for the comfort of the army, and inquires into the satisfactory condition 
of the soldiers, he increased, in the very beginning, this allowance of 
479 d. by 81 d. ; and when the - value of the Rupee was increased from 
35 to 40 dams, His Majesty granted a second additional allowance of 80 d. 
This coin [the Rupee] is always counted at 40 d. in salaries. Afterwards 
a third additional aUow^ance of 2 E. (80 d.) was ordered to be given for 

Tang is girth, but fardlchi is a body-roller, not a girth. — P.] 

[• Na^iUt-band for nuktd-band headstall ? — P,] 
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each class of horses, except Jomglas^ which horses are nowadays entirely 
left out in the accounts. 

The second class are horses bred in Persia,^ or such as resemble 
Persian ® horses in shape and bearing. Monthly allowance, 680 d. Of this, 
458 d. are necessary expenses, being 21 d. less than the former, vis., 10 d. 
for the yaraq, 10 d. for saddle and bridle, and 1 d. for shoes. The first 
increase which was given amounted to 67 d. ; the second to 75 d. ; the 
third to 80 d. Total 680 d. 

The third class, or Mvjannas horses, resemble Persian horses [vide 
p. 147, note 3], and are mostly Turk!, or Persian geldings.^ Monthly cost 
560 d. Of this, 358 d. are for necessaries. The allowance for these horses 
is 100 d. less than the preceding, viz., 30 d. less for sugar ; 30 d. less for 
saddle, bridle, etc. ; 15 d. less in ghl ; 3 d. less for the groom ; 2 d. less 
for shoeing. First increase sanctioned by His Majesty, 72 d. ; second, 
50 d. ; third, 80 d. 

The fourth class are horses imported from Turan ; though strong and 
well-formed, they do not come up to the preceding. Monthly allowance, 
480 d. Of this, 298 d. are for necessaries- The allowance is 60 d. less 
tlian for Mujannas horses, viz., 30 d. less for sugar, 30 d. less for grass ; 
10 d. less for the yardq ; 4 d. less for the saddle, bridle, etc. ; 2 d. less 
for shoeing ; 2 d. less for ght. But the daily allowance of grain was 
increased by 2 sers (which amoimts to 18 d. j>€t mensem), as the sugar 
had been left out. First increase, 52 d. ; second, 50 d. ; third, 80 d. 

The fifth class (ydhu horses) are bred in this country, but fall short in 
strength and size. Their performances also are mostly bad. They are 
the offspring of Turki horses with an inferior breed. Monthly cost 400 d. 
Of this, 239 d. are for necessaries. The allowance is 59 d. less than the 
preceding ; viz., 28 d. for ghl ; 15 d. less for the groom ; 10 d. less for 
the yardq ; and 6 d. less for the saddle, bridle, etc. First increase, 41 d. ; 
second increase, 40 d. ; third, 80 d. 

The last two classes also are mostly Indian breed. The best kind is 
called Tdzl \ the middling, Janglas ; the inferior ones, Tdlu.^ 

Good mares are reckoned as Tdzls ; if not, they are counted Janglas. 

1. Tazx. Monthly cost, 320 d., of which 188 d. are for necessaries. 
The allowance is 51 d. less than for the Ydbu, viz., 18 d. less for grain, as 
they only get 6 sers per diem ; 15 d. less for grass ; 10 d. less for ghl and 
sugar ; 8 d. less for yardq. First increase, 22 d. ; second, 30 d. ; third, 80 d. 

— P.] [* “ ^Irdqt horses,** — P.] 

[» Ikdish does not mean gelding but ** of mixed breed ”. — P.] 

[* For H.— P.j 
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2. Monthly cost, 240 rf., of which 146 J rf. are for necessaries. 

The allowance is 42 J i. less than for TMs, The daily allowance of grain 
has been fixed at 5 Hence there are 15 d, less for grass ; 9 d. less 
for grain ; 6 d. less for gh% and molasses ; ^ d. less for the yardq ; 2 d. 
less for shoeing. First increase, 29 J d. ; second, 25 d. ; third, 40 d. 

Formerly mules were reckoned as Tdvi horses ; but nowadays, as 
iJl ctThglct/* 

For Taim ^ the monthly expenditure is 160 d. ; but this animal is now 
altogether thrown out. 

Note by the Translator, We may arrange Abu ’l-Fazl’s items in a tabular form. From 
several remarks in Bada,oni, we may conclude that the horses of the Imperial army were 
mostly fourth and sixth class horses. The exportation of horses from Hindustan was 
strictly prohibited by Akbar, who made the kotw^ls responsible for it ; vide Bad. II, 
p. 390, 1. 5 from below. Many recruits on joining the contingent of a Maiimbddr, brought 
horses with them, for which the Mansabddr received from the treasury an allowance 
according to the following table : — 



I. 

11. 

! 

III. 

IV. 

I 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Arabs. 

Persian 

Horses. 

Mujannas 

Horses. 

tn 

if if 

p 3 

Yabfis. 

Tazis. 

r 

Jaiiglahs. 

09 

13 

iS 

H 

Gram 

54 d. 

! 

54 d. 

54 d. 

72 d. 

72 d. 

54d. 

45 d. 


Ght 

75 d. 

75 d. 

60 d. 



lOd. 

4 d. 


Sugar 

00 d. 

60 d. 

30 d. 


30 d. 

lOd. 

4 d. 


Grass 

90 d. 

00 d. 

90 d. 

60 d. 

eod. 

45 d. 

30 d. 

Not 

Yaraq 

70 d. 

60 d. 

40 d. 

30 d. 

20 d. 

12 d. 

7h d. 

specified. 

Saddle, &c 

CO d. 

50 d. 

20 d. 

1 6 d. j 

10 d. 

lOd. 

10 d. 


Shoes 

7 d. 

Od. 

4 d. 

2 d, ; 

2d. 

2d. 



Groom 

i 

63 d. 

63 d. 

60 d. 

! 60 d. 1 

45 d. 

45 d. 

45 d. 


Original Allowance 

479 d. 

458 d. 

358 d. 

298 d. 1 

i 

239 d. 

1S8 d. 

VMd. 


1st Inci’casc 

81 d. 

67 d. 

72 d. 

I 

52 d. 

41 d. 

22 d. 

29id. 

N ofc 

2nd Bit to 

md. 

75 d. 

30 d, ! 

50 d. 

40 d. 

30 d. 

25 d. 


3rd Ditto 

80 d. 

80 d. 

80 d. 

80 d. 

80 d. 

80 d. 

40 d. 

ft JLItJtw. • 

Total monthly cost in ddtns 

7*20 d. 

680 d. 

560 d. ! 

1 

480 d. 

400 d. 

320 d. ! 

240 d.i 

160 d. 


The allowance of sugar, or molasses, according to Abii ’l-Faxl ceases from Class IV ; 
but as he goes on mentioning it in the inferior classes, I have made braiiketa. Qhi and 
molasses were generally given together ; vide p, 142. 


Qand-i siydh is probably gvr, H. — P, j 
[® See footnote 4, p. '244. — P.j 
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3, Elephants. The branded elephants of the army are divided into 
seven classes : Mast, Skerglr, Sdd^a, Manjhola, Karha, Phandurkiga, and 
Mokal, elephants ; but there are no subdivisions, as in His Majesty’s 
elephant stables [vide p. 131, 1. 27]. 

The monthly allowance for Mast elephants is 1,320 dams [33 Rupees]. 
Daily allowance of grain, 2J mans. No elephant has more than three 
servants, a Mahdmat, a Bho,i, and a Meth, of whom the first gets 120 
and the two last 90 d. An increase of 120 d. was given. From the 
beginning, elephants were branded ; but now certain difierences are 
made. 

Shergir elephants. Monthly cost, 1,100 d., which is 220 d. less than 
the former. Grain, 2 m. per diem, which makes 180 d. less per mensem ; 
also 15 d. less for the Makdwat and the Bho,t, His Majesty increased the 
allowance by 110 d. 

Soda elephants. Monthly cost, 800 d., which is 300 d. less than the 
preceding. Grain I Jm. per diem, which gives 180 d. less per month. 
Besides 30 d. less for the MetJi, and 15 d. less for the Mahdwat and the 
Bho,%. An increase of 50 d. was sanctioned. 

Manjhola elephants. Monthly cost, 600 d. Grain 1 m. The decrease 
is the same as in the preceding ; but an additional allowance of 90 d. was 
sanctioned. 

Karha elephants. Monthly cost, 420 d. ; grain, 30 s. Hence there is 
a decrease of 30 d. on this account ; and of 15 d. for the Mahdwat. No 
Bho,% is allowed. The additional grant is 60 d. 

Phandurkiya elephants. Monthly cost, 300 d. Grain, .15 5. per diem, 
which gives a decrease of 135 d. per mensem. Only one servant is allowed, 
at 60 d. per month. An additional grant of 105 d. was sanctioned. 

Mokal elephants were formerly not counted. Now they are considered 
worthy of entering the classes. Monthly allowance, 280 d. 

In all payments on account of elephants, dams are taken, not rupees, 
so that there is no possibility of fluctuation. 

4. Camels. Monthly cost, 240 d. Grain, 6 s. ; grass, 1 d. ; furniture, 
20 d. ; the driver, 60 d. An addition of 58 d. was sanctioned ; and when 
the value of the Rupee was fixed at 40 dams, 20 d. more were allowed. 

6. Oxen. Monthly allowance, 120 d. Grain, 4 s. ; grass, 1 d. ; 
furniture, 6 d. Additional grant, 38 d. At the time when the value of 
the rupee was raised, 10 d. more were given. 

6. Oxen for the waggons. For each waggon, the monthly expenditure 
is 600 d., viz. 480 d. for four oxen ; 120d. for grease, repairs, and additional 
comforts. 
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Ekphanta and waggons are only allowed to Man^bdto, and to those 
who bring good horses and camels, and middling oxen to be branded. 


^*" 1 % 3 . 

THE MANSABDARS.i 

Wise inquirers follow out the same principles, and the people of the 
present age do not differ in opinion from those of ancient times. They all 
agree that if that which is numerous be not jjervaded by a principle of 
harmony, the dust of disturbances will not settle down, and the troubles 
of lawlessness will not cease to rise. It is so with the elements ; as long 
as the uniting principle is absent, they are dead, and incapable of 
exhibiting the wonders of the kingdoms of nature. Even animals form 
unions among themselves, and avoid wilful violence ; hence they live 
comfortably and watch over their advantages and disadvantages. But 
men, from the wickedness of their passions, stand much more in need of 
a just leader round whom they may rally ; in fact, their social existence 
depends upon their being ruled by a monarch ; for the extraordinary 
wickedness of men, and their inclination to that which is evil, teach their 
passions and lusts new ways of perversity, and even cause them to look 
upon committing bloodshed and doing harm as a religious command.* 
To disperse this cloud of ignorance, God chooses one, whom he guides 
with perfect help and daily increasing favour. That man will quell 
the strife among men by his experience, intrepidity, and magnanimity, 
and thus infuse into them new vigour. 

But as the strength of one man is scarcely adequate to such an arduous 


^ The Arabians say mansib ; in Persia and India, the word is pronounced marifob. 
It means a post, an office, hence mansabdUir^ an officer ; but the word is generally restricted 
to high officials. 

* “ When the Collector of the Diwan asks them (the Hindus) to pay the tax, they 
should pay it with all humility and submission. And if the Collector wishes to spit into 
their mouths, they should open their mouths without the slightest fear of contamination 
(to^azzuz), so that the Collector may do so. In this state [with their mouths open] they 
should stand before the Collector. The object of such humiliations and spitting into their 
mouths is to prove the obedience of infidel subjects under protection, and to promote the 
glory of Islam, the true religion, and to show contempt to false religions : <Iod himself 
orders us to despise them ; for He says (Sur. 9. 29), ‘ Out of hand, whilst they are reduced 
low, * To treat the Hindus contemptuously is a religious duty, because they are the greatest 
enemies of Mustafa (Mufiammad), because Mustafa, regarciing the killing and plundering 
of Hindus, and making slaves of them, has ordered, ‘ They must either accept the Islam, 
or be kill‘d, or be made slaves, and their property must be plundered ’ ; and with the 
exception of the lmS.m'i A^^zam (Abu Hanifah), to whose sect we all belong, there is no 
other authority for taking the J izya from Hindus ; but all other lawyers say, ‘ Either 
death or the Islam.* ** Tdrikh-i Firuz Shdhi, p. 290. Akbar often reproached the Muham- 
madans for converting with the sword. This, he said, was inhuman. And yet, he allowed 
the suttee. 
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undertaking, he selects, guided by the light of his knowledge, some 
excellent men to help him, appointing at the same time servants for them . 
For this cause did His Majesty establish the ranks of the Mansabdars, 
from the DahbasJn (Commander of Ten) to the Dah Hazan (Commander of 
Ten Thousand), limiting, however, all commands above Five Thousand 
to his august sons. 

The deep-sighted saw a sign, and inquirers got a hint from above 
when they found the value of the letters of God’s holy name ; ^ they read 
in it glad tidings for the present illustrious reign, and considered it a most 
auspicious omen. The number of Man^abs is sixty-six, the same as the 
value of the letters in the name of Allah, which is an announcement of 
eternal bliss. 

In selecting his officers. His Majesty is assisted by his knowledge of 
the spirit of the age, a knowledge which sheds a peculiar light on the 
jewel of his wisdom. His Majesty sees through some men at the first 
glance,^ and confers upon them high rank. Sometimes he increases the 
mansab of a servant, but decreases his contingent. He also fixes the 
number of the beasts of burden. The monthly grants made to the 
Mansabdars vary according to the condition of their contingents. An 
officer whose contingent comes up to his man^b, is put into the first class 
of his rank ; if his contingent is one half and upwards of the fixed number, 
he is put into the second class ; the third class contains those contingents 
which are still less, as is shown in the table below. 

Yuzhdshis (Commanders of One Hundred) are of eleven classes. The 
first class contains such as furnish one hundred troopers. Their monthly 
salary is 700 Rupees. The eleventh class contains such as have no troops 
of their own, in accordance with the statement made above, that DdkhiU 
troops are nowadays preferred. This class gets 500 Rupees. The nine 
intermediate classes have monthly allowances decreasing from 700 Rupees 
by 20 Rupees for every ten troopers which they furnish less. 

In the live stock accounts of the Du-Mstu, the fixed number of Turkl 
and Jangla horses, and of elephants, is not enforced. For Commanders of 
Thirty and Twenty, four horses are reckoned generally Mujannas, rarely 

^ Jaldlak, This curious word is, according to BahdrA i;Ajdm, an abbreviation of the 
phrase Jalh jaldlu-h*^f “ May His glory shine forth.” It is then used in the sense of Ood ; 
thus the dual jaldlaiayn^ saying Allah ! AUak ! ; and khaim-i jaUUa saying the word 
Allah 125,000 times. Similarly here ; the 06 rnansabs correspond to the value of the 
{etters of JaUlah, i.e. *111 = 1 -f- 30 -f 30^-5=66. Aba ’i-Fazl makes much of the coincidence, 
for Akbar’a name was Jaldl'* *d-Din, and Akbar was a divinity. Perhaps I should not say 
coincidence, because of the sixty-six manfobs only one half existcxl. 

* Abu often praises Akbar as a good physiognomist. Bada,oni says Akbar 

learnt the art from the Jogis. 
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; and DaMtashu are excused the TurM horse, though their salaries 
remain as before. 

Note by the Translator on the Manj^abs. 

The sixtv-six Mansabs, detailed by Abu l-Fazl in the following table, 
appear to be the result of a minute classification rather than a representa- 
tion of the Mansabs which actually existed at the time of Akbar. The 
table may represent Akbar’s plan ; but the list of grandees, as given by 
Abil 1-Fad himself in the 30th A*in of this Book, only mentions thirty’- 
three — the three commands of the three Princes from 10,000 to 7,000; 
and thirty commands of the Mansabdars, namely commands of 5,000, 
4,500, 4,000, 3,500, 3,000, 2,500, 2,000, 1,500, 1,250, 1,000, 900?, 800, 
700, 600, 500, 400, 350, 300 ?, 250, 200, 150, 120, 100, 80, 60, 50, 40, 30, 
20, 10. On the last thirty commands, two are somewhat doubtful (the 
commands of 900 and 300), as not given in all MSS. of the A^in, though 
the List of Grandees of Shah Jahan's time (Pddishdhndma, II, p. 717) 
mentions a command of 900. It does not specify a command of 300, 
because no Mansabs under 500 are enumerated in that list. 

Abii 1-Fad specifies below the names of all of Akbar's Commanders up 
to the Mansabdars of 500 ; he then gives the names of the Commanders 
of 500 to 200, who were living, when he made the list. Of the Commands 
below 200, he merely gives the numbers of those that were alive, viz. : — 
of Commanders of 


150 . 

53 

120 . 

1 

100 (Yuzbdshts) 

250 

80 . . . 

91 

60 . . . 

204 

50 . . . 

16 

40 . . . 

. 260 

30 . . . 

39 

20 . . . 

250 

10 . . . 

224 


in all, 1,388 commanders from 150 to 10. The number of the higher 
Mansabdars from 5,000 to 200 is 412, of which about 150 may have 
been dead, when Abu l-Fad made his list. 

As Abul-Fad’s List (A^in 30), according to the testimony of Nizami 
Harawi is a complete list,^ it is certain that of the 66 Mansa bs of the 

^ Nizam says, in the introduction to his List of the principal grandees of Akbar » 
Court, that it was unneeessarv for him to specify all, because asa/m-yi Mrynkrd 
afd^ilpandh Shayhjjt Abd %Fa^l dar kitdh’% Akbarndma marqum-i qalam-i badd iq raqam 
garddntda. 
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following table, only 33 existed in reality. The first eighteen of these 
33 are commands down to 500, which corresponds to the List of Shah- 
jahan’s grandees in the Pddishdhndma, which likewise gives 18 commands 
to 500. 

The commands as detailed in the Pddishdhndma are ; — Four commands 
of the princes (Dara Shikoh, 20,000 ; ShahShuja5, 15,000 ; Awrangzeb, 
15,000 ; MurM BalAsh, 12,000) and command of 9,000, 7,000, 6,000, 

5.000, 4,000, 3,000, 2,500, 2,000, 1,500, 1,000, 900, 800, 700, 600, 600. 

From the fact that Abu ’LFazl only gives names up to commanders 

of 200, and the Pddishdhndma up to 500, we may conclude that, at 
Akbar’s time, Mansabs under 200, and at Shahjahan’s time, Mani^bs 
under 500, did not entitle the holder to the title of Amir, To judge 
from Nizam's Tahaqdt and the Ma*‘dm,r-i RaMmi, Mani^bdars from the 
Hazar! (Commander of 1,000) were, at Akbar’s time, styled umard^-i 
kibdr, or umard-i ^izdm, great Amirs ; and I am not quite sure whether 
the title of Amir is not restricted to Manimbdars from the Hazdris upwards. 
Nizam does restrict his phrases ha-rnartaha-yi imdrat rasid, or dar jarga 
(or silky or zumraYyi ttrnard murdazim gasht, to commanders from Hazaris, 

The title Amtr^ ^l-umard (the Amir of the Amirs, principal Amir), 
which from its meaning would seem to be applicable to one at the time, 
seems to have been held by several Bimultaneously. Nizam gives his 
title to Adham Khan, K_hizr Khwaja Khan, Mir Muhammad KhanAtkah, 
Miizaffar Khan, Qutb“ ’d-Din Muhammad Khan, and to the three 
commanders-in-chief, Bayrarn Khan, Mun*^im Kban, and Mirza *^Abd“ 
’r-Rahim, the three latter being styled Khan J^andUy^ or Khan Khdndn 
o Sipahsdldr, 

In the Pddishdhndma^ how’ever, the title oiAmlr^ 'l-Umard is restricted 
to the first living grandee (^All Mardan Khan). 

It is noticeable that Nizam only mentions commanders of 5,000, 

4.000, 3,000, 2,500, 2,000, 1,500, and 1,000 — for lower Mansabs he does 
not sperdfy names. Abu ’1-Fazl gives three intermediate Man^bs of 
4,500, 3,500, and 1,250 ; but as he only gives five names for these three 
ranks we may conclude that these Mansabs were unusual. This agrees 
also with the salaries of the conimanders ; for if we leave out the 
oomraands of 4,500, 3,500, and 1,250, we have, according to A^’in 30, 
twelve steps from 5,000 to 500, and the monthly salary of a commander 
of 500 (Rs. 2,500) is the twelfth part of the salary of a commander of 
5,000 (Rs. 30,000). The Pddishdhndma gives fourteen steps between the 

^ For Khdndn, the Kltan of the Kiians. In such titles the Persian is 

left out. 
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ooi nn i ft 3 i d[ 6 r 8 of 7,000 And. 500, a*]id fixes tlie salary of a comnxander of 

7,000 at one hror of ddrm per annum, or 250,000 Rs., stating at the same 
time that the salaries decrease in proportion. The Persian Dictionary, 
entitled Qhiyaa*^ 'Hughat, states that the salary of a commander of 5,000 
is one hror, or 250,000 Jffe., and that the salary of a Pan^adJi, or commander 
of 500, is 20,000 Rs. per annum, the 12Jth part of the former. 

It would thus appear that the salaries of the Man^bdars, as given 
by Abfi 1-Fa?l in the following table, are somewhat higher than those 
given in the Pddishdkndma and the Ghiyds, whatever may have been 
the source of the latter. 

The salaries appear to be unueuaUy high ; but they would be consider- 
ably reduced, if each Man^bdar had to keep up the establishment of 
horses, elephants, camels, carts, etc., which Abu *l‘Fazl specifies for each 
rank. Taking the preceding A*in and the table in the note as a guide, 
the establishment of horses, etc., mentioned in the following table, would 
amount, for a commander of 

5.000 (monthly salary 30,000 R.) to 10,637 R, 

1.000 ( " 8,200 R,) to 3,015i R. 

100 ( „ „ 700 A.) to 313 7?*! 

The three classes which Abu 1-Fazl mentions for each Mansab differ 
very slightly, and cannot refer to p. 249, 1. 23. 

A commander of 5,000 was not necessarily at the head of a contingent 
of 5,000 men. In fact, the numbers rarely even approach the number 
expressed by the title of a Man^bdar. Thus Nizam says of Todar Mall 
and Qutb'^ ’d-Din Muhammad Khan, as if it was something worth 
mentioning, that the former had 4,000 cavalry, and the latter 5,000 
nawkars, or servants, i.e., soldiers, though Todar Mall was a commander 
of 4,000 (Nizam says 5,000), and Qutb« 'd-Diu a commander of 5,000. 
Of ^ Abdul majid Asaf Khan, a commander of 3,000(vwie A*’m 30, No. 49), 
Nizam says, “ he reached a point when he had 20,000.” In the Padishah- 
ndma, where more details are given regarding the number of men under 
each commander, we find that of the 115 commanders of 500 under 
8hahjahan, only six had contingents of 500, whilst the last had only 50 
troopers. This also explains the use of the word c::j\ 3 zdt after the titles of 
Mani^abdars ; as panj hazdrl-yi zdt sihhazdr suwdr, a commander of 
5,000, personally (?df, or by rank), and in actual command of 3,000 
cavalry.” Sometimes we meet with another phrase, the meaning 
of which will be explained below, as Shdyista Khan panjhazdrt, panj 
hazdr suwdr-i duaspa sihmpa, “ Shayista Khan, a commander of 5,000, 
contingent 5,000 cavalry, ^vith ttvo horses, with three horses.'' A trooper 

16 
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ie called dnaspa, if he haa two horses, and sihaspa, if three, in order to 
change horses during elgkats or forced marches. But keeping dttaahpa 
sihmpa troopers was a distinction, as in the PadishdJhndma only the 
senior Man^abdars of some ranks are so designated, viz., 8 (out of 20) 
Panjhazarls ; 1 CJhaharhazari ; 2 Sihhazari ; 2 Duhazari ; 2 Hazar o 
pan^di ; 1 Hazar! ; and 1 Haftsadi. 

The higher Mansabdars were mostly governors of §ubas. The 
governors were at first called sipahsdldrs ; towards the end of Akbar’s 
reign we find them called HdkimSy and afterwards Sdhih Subahy or 
Suha-ddrsy and still later merely Svbas. The other Man^bdars held 
Jdg%rSy which after the times of Akbar were frequently changed. The 
Mansabdars are also called ta^inatiydn (appointed), whilst the troops of 
their contingents are called tabinai (followers) ; ^ hence tahtnbdshty the 
Mansabdar himself, or his BakJisM (pay-master, colonel). 

The contingents of the Mansabdars, which formed the greater part 
of the army, were mustered at stated times, and paid from the general 
or the local treasuries ; vide A^ins 6, 7, 8. Akbar had much trouble with 
these musters, as fraudulent practices were quite common. The reform 
of the army dates from the time when Shahbaz Khan {vide pp. 148, 197) 
was appointed Mir BaMshi, The following passage from Bada,om (II, 
p. 190) is interesting : — 

** The whole coimtry, with the exception of the Khdlisa lands ( domains), 
was held by the Amirs eis jdgtr ; and as they were wicked and rebellious, 
and spent large sums on their stores and workshops, and amassed wealth, 
they had no leisure to look after the troops or take an interest in the 
people. In cases of emergency, they came themselves with some of their 
slaves and Mo^iil attendants to the scene of the war ; but really useful 
soldiers there were none. Shahbaz Khan,^ the Mir BakhshI, introduced 
the custom and rule of the ddgh o makalU, wliich had been the rule of 
*?AIa^ 'd-Dln and afterwards the law under Sher Shah. It was 

settled that every Amir should commence as a commander of twenty 
(blstl), and be ready with his foilowers to mount guard and . . as had 

■ ^ pi. of from the Indian prommoiation of 

to appoint tdbiriy to follow ; then as an adj. one who follows. This corrects the 
erroneous meanings of iabin on p. 62 of the Journal A, 8, of Bengal for 1868, 

» The passage in the printed edition is frightfully unintelligible. For kih read KanhH ; 
for bau duhunida, we have perhaps to read ydd doJidnxday having brought to the memorv 
of (Akbar) ; for taMdn, read tdblnd^i ; for pandh KhuM, read pandh ba-}ckvd& ; for dw 
hdmy read dn hamaJt, 

* The Tdrlkh-i Firdz 8hdM says but little regarding it. The w ord® ddgh o malMl 
occur very often together. 

* Ojdr o mcdjdr ( ?), For a Turkish word, tdde Vullers. 
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or<ieired ; and when, according to the rule, he had brought the horses 
of his twenty troopers to be branded, he was then to be made a SaM, 
or commander of 100 or more. They were likewise to keep elephants, 
horses, and camels, in proportion to their Mansabs, according to the same 
rule. When they had brought to the musters their new contingent 
complete they were to be promoted according to their merits and circum- 
stances to the post of Hazdriy Duhazdriy and even Panjliazdrt, which is 
the highest Manimb ; but if they did not do well at the musters, they were 
to be put down. But notwithstanding this new regulation, the condition 
of the soldiers got worse, because the Amirs did what they liked ; for 
they put most of their own servants and mounted attendants into soldiers’ 
clothes (libds-t stpdhl), brought them to the musters, and performed 
everything according to their duties. But when they got their jagtrSy 
they gave leave to their mounted attendants, and when a new emergency 
arose, they mustered as many ‘ borrowed ’ soldiers as were required, 
and sent them away again, when they had served their purpose. Hence 
while the income and expenditure of the Mansabdax remained in sialu 
guoy * dust fell into the platter of the helpless soldier,’ so much so, that he 
was no longer fit for anything. But from all sides there came a lot of low 
tradespeople, weavers, and cotton-cleaners {nadddf), carpenters, and 
greengrocers, Hindu and Musalman, and brought borrowed horses, got 
them branded, and were appointed to a Man^b, or were made Krons 
{vide i>. 13, 1. 7 from below), or Ahadis, or Dal^ilis to some one {vide 
p. 231) ; and when a few days afterwards no trace was to be found of the 
imaginary horse and the visionary saddle, they had to perform tbeir duties 
on foot. Many times it happened at the musters, before the . emperor 
himself in the Dlwdn-khjdna-yi JcJidss^ that they were weighed in their 
clothes, with their hands and feet tied, when they were found to weigh 
from to 3 man, more or less (?) and after inquiry, it was found that all 
were hired, and that their very clothes and saddles were borrowed 
articles. His Majesty then used to say, ‘ With my eyes thus open, I must 
give these men pay, that they may have something to live on.’ After 
some time had passed away, His Majesty divided the Ahadis into du-aspay 
yakaspa (having one horse), and nimaspa (having half a share in a horse), 
in which latter case two troopers kept one horse together, and shared the 
stipulated salary, which amounted to six ruj>ees.^ 

Weigh well these facts, but put no question ! 

These were things of daily occurrence . . . ; * but notwithstanding 

» So according to one MS. The passage is not quite clear. 

• Here follows a sentence which I do not know how to translate. 
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all this, His Majesty’s good luck overcame all enemies, so that large 
numbers of soldiers were not so very necessary, and the Amfrs had no 
longer to suffer from the inconvenient reluctance of their servants.” 

Hence the repeated musters which Akbar held, both of men and 
of animals, carts, etc. ; the minuteness of some of the regulations recorded 
in the A*'in; and the heavy fine.s imposed on neglectful servants (pp. 226-7, 
note). The carefulness with which Akbar entered into details (hasmt)^ 
in order to understand the whole (wahdat) — an unusual thing for rulers 
of former times — is the secret of his success.^ 

We have not sufficient data to form an exact estimate of the strength 
of Akbar’s army. We may, however, quote a statement in the Pddi- 
shdknama regarding the strength of Shahjahan’s army ; vide Pddishdhn, 
II, p. 715. 

The paid army of the present reign consists of 200,000 cavalry, 
according to the rule of branding the fourth part, as has been mentioned 
above. This is exclusive of the soldiers that are allowed to the Fawjdars, 
Kxoris, and tax-collectors, for the administration of the Parganas. These 

200,000 cavalry are made up as follows : — 

8.000 Mansabdars. 

7.000 mounted Ahadl and mounted Barqanddz, 

185.000 cavalry, consisting of the contingents {tdbmdn) of the princes, 
the chief grandees, and the other Mansabdars. 

“ Besides these 200,000 cavalry, there are 40,000 foot, musketeers, 
artillery, and rocket-bearers. Of these 40,000, 10, (KK) accompany the 
emperor, and the remaining 30,000 ^ are in the subas and the forts.” 

The ‘‘ Rule of branding , the fourth j)art ” is described among the 
events of the year 1056 as follow^s (II, p. 506) : — 

” The following law was made during the present reign (Shahjahan). 
If a Mansabdar liolds a jagir in the same suba, in which he holds his 
manimb, he has to muster one-third of the force indicated by his rank.® 
Accordingly a Si Hazdrt-yi zdt sih-hazar suimr (a commander of 3,000, 
personal rank ; contingent 3,000 cavalry) has to muster (bring to the 
brand) 1,000 cavalry. But if he holds an appointment in another suba, 
he has only to imi&teT a fourth part. Accordingly, a Chahdrhazdri chakdr- 
hazdr sutodr (a commander of 4,000 ; contingent, 4,000) has only to 
muster 1,000 cavalry. 


' Vide p. 11, note. 

* The edition of the Piidishdhndma has wrongly 3,000, 

® Literally, he has to bring his followers {troopers) to the brand {ddgh) according to the 
third part. 
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At the time the Imperial array was ordered to take Ball^ and 
Sanmrqand [1055], His Majesty, on account of the distance of those 
countries, gave the order that as long as the expedition should last, each 
Mansabdar should only muster one-fifth. Accordingly a Panjhaza/n 
fanjhazar suw&r (a. commander of 5,000; contingent, 5,000) mustered 
only 1,000 ; viz., 300 sihaspa troopers, 600 du-aspa troopers, 100 yak-a^pa 
troopers [i.e., 1,000 men with 2,200 horses], provided the income (hdpi) 
of his jagir was fixed at 12 months ; or 250 sihaspa troopers, 500 du-aspa 
troopers, and 250 yak-aspa troopers [i.e., 1,000 men with 2,000 horses], 
provided the income of his jagir was fixed at 11 months ; or 800 du-aspa 
troopers, and 200 yak-aspa troopers [i.e., 1,000 men and 1,800 horses], if 
the income of his jagir was fixed at 10 months ; or 600 du-aspa troopers 
and 400 yak-aspa, if at 9 months ; or 450 du-aspa and 550 yak-aspa 
troopers, if at 8 months ; or 250 du-aspa and 750 yak-aspa troopers, if 
at 7 months ; or 100 du-aspa and 900 yak-aspa troopers, if at 6 months ; 
or 1,000 yak-aspa, if at 5 months. 

But if the troopers to a man^b had all been fixed as si-aspa du-aspa 
[in other words, if the commander was not a Panj hazdn, panj hazdr 
suwdr, but a Panj hazdri panj hazdr smvdr-i du-aspa si-aspa] he musters, 
as his proportion of duaspa and sihaspa troopers, double the number 
which he would have to muster, if his mansab had been as in the pre- 
ceding. Accordingly, a Panj hazdrt panj hazdr tarndm du-aspa si-aspa 
(a commander of 5,000 ; contingent, only du-aspa and si-aspa) would 
muster 600 troopers with three horses, 1,200 troopers with two horses, and 
200 troopers with one horse each [i.e., 2,000 men with 4,400 horses], 
provided the income of his jagir be fixed at 12 months and so on.” 

From this important passage, it is clear that one-fourth of that 
number of troopers, which is indicated by the title of a Mansiibdar, 
was the average strength of the contingents at tlie time of Shahjahan. 
Thus if a commander of 1,000 troopers had the title of Hazdri hazdr 
suwdr, the strength of his contingent was - = 250 men with 650 horses, 

viz., 75 si-aspa, du-aspa, a,ud2b yak-aspa ; and if his title was Hazdri 
hazdr suwdr-i du-aspa si-aspa, the strength of his contingent Avas 500 
men with 1,300 horses, viz., 150 si-aspa, 300 du-aspa, and 50 yak-aspa, 
if the income of his jagir was drawn by him for every month of the year. 
The above passage also indicates that the proportions of si-aspa, and 
du-aspa, and yak-aspa troopers was for all man sabs as 300 : 600 : 100, 
or as 3 : 6 ; 1. 

As the author of the Pddishdhndina does not mention the restriction 
as to the number of months for which the Mansabdars drew the income, 
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we may assume that the diSerenoe in strength of the contingents mentioned 
after the name of each grandee depended on the value of their jagirs. 

From an incidental remark (Padishahndma, I, p. 113), we see that the 

pay of a commander of sihaspa du-aspa troopers waa double the pay 

allowed to a .commander of yah-oBpas, This agrees with the fact that 

the former had double the number of men and horses of the latter. 

> 

The strength also of Awrangzeb’s army, on a statement by Bernier, 
was conjectured to have been 200,000 cavalry, vide Elphinstone’s History, 
second edition, p. 546, last line. 

Akbar’s army must have been smaller. It is impossible to compute 
the strength of the contingents, which was continually fluctuating, 
and depended rather on emergencies. We can, however, guess at the 
strength of Akbar’s standing army. At the end of A*^m 30, Abu l-Fazl 
states that there were alive at the time he wrote the A^In 
250 Commanders of 100 (Yuzbashis) 

204 „ „ 60 

260 „ „ 40 

250 ,, ,, 20 ,, 

224 „ „ 10 

As these numbers are very uniform, the regular army could not have 
been larger than 250 x 100, or 25,000 men (troopers, musketeers, and 
artillery). The Imperial stables contained 12,000 horses {vide p. 132, 
1. 6 from below) which were under the immediate charge of Mirza ^Abd“ 
'r-Rahim Kfcan Khanan. Akbar’s Command er-in-Chief. Hence there may 
have been about 12,000 standing cavalry. The rest were matchlock- 
bearers and artUlery. In A*'in 6, Abu ’1-Pad states that there were 12,000 
matchlock-bearers. The number of Ahadis, of wliich Shahjahan had 
7,000, cannot have been very large. Many of them were on staff employ 
in the various offices, store-houses. Imperial workshops ; others were 
employed as adjutants and carriers of important orders. They were, 
at Akbar’s time, gentlemen rather than common soldiers, as they had to 
buy their own horse on joining. Bada,om mentions an Aliadi of the name 
of ^waja Ibrahim Husayn as one of his friends (II, p. 394). The number 
of Mansabdars, which under Shahjahan amounted to 8,000, was also much 
less. Of the 415 Mansabdars whose names are given in A^In 30, about 150 
were dead when Abfl 1-Fa?l wrote it,^ so that there would be about 

* The list of grandees in A*'in 30 is quoted in Nir^m’sTabaqSt which do not go beyond 
a. If. 1002, as the author died in October, 1594 ; but it niay bo still older, as Ni^m assigns 
to several Mani^bd&rs a higher rank than the one mentioned by Aba ’I'Fa^l. In fact, 
the list refers to a time prior to the year 993, when the three princes II, p, 842) were 
appointed Commanders of 12,000, 9,000, and 7,000 respectively, whilst in Aba *1- Fail’s 
List, Prince Salim (Jahangir) is still put down as a Commander of 10,000, Mur&d as Com- 
mander of 8,000, and D&nyal as of 7,000. 
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250 liigher Mansabdars, to wbicli we have to add 1,388 lower Man^bdars, 
from the Commanders of 160 downwards ; hence altogether about 1,600 
Mansabdars. 

But Akbar’s Mansabdars, on the whole, had larger contingents, 
especially more horses, than the Mansabdars of the following reigns, 
during which the brevet ranks (zat) were multiplied. 

In the begiiming of Akbar's reign, Mansabdars had even to furnish 
men with four horses {chahdr-asjm), A DahbdsM, or Commander of ten,, 
had to furnish 10 men with 25 horses ; but in later times (vide A*^Jn 6) 
the Chahdr-aspas were discontinued, and a Dahbdshi furnished 10 men 
with 18 horses. As the other ranks had to furnish horses in proportion, 
one of Akbar’s Hazaris would have had to bring 1,800 horses, whilst a 
Hazari at the time of Shahjahan only furnished 650. 

Of non-commissioned officers a Mtrdaha is mentioned ; vide note 
1, p. 116. The pay of a Mfrdaha of matchlock-bearers varied from 
7^ to 6 J jS. per mensem* Common matchlock-bearers received from 6J to 
2|jR. As they were standing (household) troops, Abu 1-Fa?l has put 
them into the first book of this work (A^ins 36 to 40) ; and, generally, 
the reader will have to bear in mind that the second book, relating to 
the army, treats chiefly of the contingents of the Mansabdars. 
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Bada,oiiI, in the above extract* p, 253, speaks of a libaa-i stpaM, or 
soldier’s uniform (armour ?). 

The distinctions conferred by the emi^eror on the Mansabdars consisted 
in certain flags (vide p. 52, L 6, from below), and the gharyal or gong 
(owfe in the beginning of the fourth book, AHn-i Gharydl), 

A^'ln 4. 

THE AJJADlS. 

There are many brave and worthy persons whom His Majesty does not 
appoint to a Mansab, but whom he frees from being under the orders of 
any one. Such persons belong to the immediate servants of His Majesty, 
and are dignified by their independence. They go through the school of 
learning their duties, and have their knowledge tested. As it is the aim 
of His Majesty to confer a spiritual meaning on that which is external, 
he calls such persons Ahadts (from aJmd, one). They are thus reminded 
of the unity of God. 

A new regulation regarding rank was given. 

For the sake of the convenience of the Ahadis, a separate Diwan and a 
paymaster were appointed, and one of the great Amirs is their chief. A fit 
person has also been selected to introduce to His Majesty such as are 
candidates for Ahadiships. Without partiality or accepting bribes, he 
takes daily several before His Majesty, ’who examines them. When they 
have been approved of, they pass through the Yad-ddsht, the Ta^Uqa, 
the descriptive roll, and accounts [vide A*‘m 10], The paymaster then 
takes security and introduces the candidate a second time to His Majesty, 
W'ho generally increases his pay from an eighth to three-fourtlis, or even 
to more than six-sevenths.^ Many Ahadis have indeed more than 500 
Rupees jper memeni.^ He then gets the number nine as his brand [vwfe 
A*’m 7]. In the beginning, when their rank was first established, some 
AhadTs mustered eight horses ; but now the iimit is five. On his sar-k?tut 
[inde A*’In 11] each receives a farmdncJia (rank and pay certificate), on 
which year after year the treasurer makes payments. 

Ahadis are mustered every four months, when on a certificate signed 
by the Diwan and the Bal^shl, which is called nowadays Ta^Jnhay^ the 

^ Or, afl we would say, by 76 or even S6^ per cent. Vide- note 4, p. S8, 

* This agrees with a statement which I have seen in some historian of Akbar^s reign 
that a senior Ahadi was promoted to a Xmbii^hUhip as the next step. Vide p. 20, note L 

• The corresponds, therefore, to a “ life certificate Arabic Infinitives II 

take in modern Persian a final * ; thii8io<J%a [eidc below, A^in lOl. toM/^a [vide p. 101, 
note 1], etc. 




cletk of the treasury writes out a receipt, to be countersigned by the 
principal grandees. This the treasurer keeps, and pays the claim. Before 
the period (of four months) is over, he gets one month’s salary in advance. 
In the course of the year, he receives cash for ten months, after deducting 
from it one-twentieth of the sum, the total stoppage being made on 
account of his horses and other expenses. On joining the service, an 
A^iadi generally finds his own horse ; but afterwards he gets it from the 
Oovemment ; and if the certificate of the inspectors, which is called 
Scbqafndma,^ explains the reason why the horse is not forthcoming he is 
held indemnified for his dead horse, but does not receive the money for 
keeping a horse until he gets a new one. But if he has no Saqatnama to 
show, he is not allowed anything from the time of the last muster. Those 
who are in want of horses are continually taken before His Majesty, who 
gives away many horses as presents or as part of the pay, one-half being 
reckoned as irmds money, ^ and the other half being deducted in four 
instalments at the subsequent four musters ; or if the Ahadi be in debt, 
in eight instalments. 


AHn 

OTHEE KINDS OF TROOPERS. 

As I have said something about the Man^bdars and the Ahadis, I 
shall give a few details regarding the third class of troopers. 

The horse-dealer fixes the quality of the horses, which are carefully 
inspected by the Baj^his. The description of the man is then taken down 
in writing. If a trooper has more than one horse they add to his establish- 
ment a camel or an ox, for w^hich he gets half the allowance usually given 
to troopers of a superior class ; or if this be not given he gets an addition 
of two-fifths. 

A Yak^aspa trooper is paid according to the following rates. If his 
horse be an ^Iraql, he gets 30 R, per mensem ; if mujannaSj 25 R . ; if 
Turkic 20 iZ. ; if a Yabu, IS R , ; if a Tdzl, 15 J?. ; if a Jmgla, 12 R. 

The revenue collectors of domain lands got formerly 25 iJ., but now 
only 15 iZ. 

Troopers of this kind mustered formerly up to four horses, but now 
the order is not to exceed three. 

* From saqa^f', he fell. 

* Or armds money, Thewai^yy»U.^maybeIiif.IV,orpliiralof faww, ftgrave, Bad&,oni 
evidently reada irmks, because in fX, p. 202, he explams irmds by zawdUi dwhman 
the burying or destruction of the foes, ^ which word the grandees uam instead of ydaJthi 
ajnd«, requesting stores, etc/ Hence irmdSf a request m^e for military supplies or for 
salary. 
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Bvery had to muster 2 chahdr-mpai 3 si-ctspa, B dubmpa^ 

aad 2 yak-mpa troopers [i.e., 10 troopers with 25 horees]^ aud the other 
Mani^bdars iu the same proportion. But now a Dah^hashi’s contm^ent 
oonsists of 3 si-aipa, 4 du^pa, and 5 yak^uapa troopers [i.e., 10 troopers 
with 18 horses]. ^ 


A*^%n 6 . 

THE INFANTKY. 

As I have said something about the Cavalry, I shall make a few 
remarks on foot soldiers. They are of various kinds, and perform remark- 
able duties. His Majesty has made suitable regulations for their several 
ranks, and guides great and small in the most satisfactory manner. 

The writer of these . , is the Awdra-navu. Inasmuch as they are 
of importance, they are counted as belonging to the infantry. There are 
several classes of them. The first class gets 500 dams ; the second, 400 d. ; 
the third, 300 d, ; the fourth, 240 d. 

The Banduq-chuy or Matchlock-bearers. 

There are 12,000 Imperial Matchlock-bearers. Attached to this 
service is an experienced Bitikchi, an honest treasurer, and an active 
Ddroghi, A few BandUq-chls are selected for these ofiSces ; the others 
hold the following ranks. Some are distinguished by their experience 
and zeal, and are therefore appointed over a certain number of others, 
80 that uniformity may pervade the whole, and the duties be performed 
with propriety and understanding. The pay of these [non-commissioned] 
officers is of four grades, first, 300 d . ; second, 280 d. ; third, 270 d. ; 
fourth, 260 d. 

Common Banduq-clm are divided into classes, and each class into 
three subdivisions. First class, 250, 240, and 230 d. Second class, 220, 
210, 200 d. Third class, 190, 180, and 170 d. Fourth class, 160, 150, and 
140 d. Fifth class, 130, 120, and 110 d. 

Tbe Darbdns, or Porters. 

A thousand of these active men are employed to guard the palace. 
The pay of the Mirdahas is five fold, 200, 160, 140, 130, and 120 d. 
Common Darbdns have from 100 to 120 d. 

The Khidmatiyyas, 

The Khidmativuas also belong to the infantry. They guard the 
environs of the palace, and see thatcertain orders are carried out. PanjdMs 


^ The text has a word which does not suit. 
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to Bistu have 200 i . ; and a Dah-bdsM gets 180 and 140 d. The othera 
get 120, 110, and 100 d. 

The caste to which they belong was notorious for highway robbery 
and theft ; former rulers were not able to keep them in check. The 
effective orders of His Majesty have led them to honesty ; they are now 
famous for their trustworthiness. They were formerly called Mmm, 
Their chief has received the title of Kkidmai Rd,t, Being near the person 
of His Majesty, he lives in affluence. His men are called Khidmaiiyvas} 

The Mewrm,^ 

They are natives of Mewat, and are famous as runners. They bring 
from great distances mth zeal anything that may be required. They are 
excellent spies, and will perform the most intricate duties. There are 
likewise one thousand of them, ready to carry out orders. Their wages 
are the same as the preceding. 

The Shamsherhdz, or Gladiators. 

There are several kinds of them, each performing astonishing feats. 
In fighting they show much swiftness and agility, and join courage to 
skill in stooping down and rising up again. Some of them use shields 
in fighting, others use cudgels. The latter are called Lakrdit, Others 
again use no means of defence, and fight with one hand only ; these are 
called yaJc-hdth. The former class come chiefly from the Eastern 
districts, and use a somewhat smaller shield, which they call chirwa. 
Those who come from the southern districts make their shields large 
enough to conceal a horseman. This kind of shield they call tikva. 

Another class goes by the name of Phardiis. They use a shield not 
quite so large as to conceal a man, but a gaz broad. 

Some again are called Bandits. They use a long sword, the handle of 
which is more than d.gaz long, and seizing it with both hands, they perform 
extraordinary feats of skill. 

The class which goes by the name of BmikuUs are likewise famous. 
They use a peculiar sw’ord which, though bent towards the point, is 
straight near the handle* But they do not make use of a shield. The 
skill which they exhibit passes all description. Others make various 
kinds of daggers and knives, and perform with them the most extra- 
ordinary feats. Each class of these men has a different name ; they also 

^ They are called in the Tuzuk-i Jah3>ngtrl Fiyadahd-yi KhidmeUiyya. The name of 
their chi^ under Jahangir wa» Mai Mdn, He once picked up the young ShAh Shuj&C 
who had fallen from an upper window to the ground. Tuzuk-i JaMngiri, p. 303. 

* “ Among the innovations made by Akbar are the Ddk-Mewras, of whom some were 
stationed at every place.” Kkdfi Khdn, I, p. 243. Hence the Mewras were chiefly postmen. 



4i8®r in their performance®. But it is really impossible to give a mere 
description of them; nor would xn^ iktening to my descriptions be 
sufficient. 

There are more than a hundred thousand of them. At Court one 
thousand of them are always in readiness. Their 8aM {commander of 
one hundred) holds the rank of an Ahadi, and even a higher one. Their 
salaries vary from 80 to 600 df. 

The PaMuwam, or Wrestlers. 

There are many Persian and Turani wrestlers and boxers at Court, as 
also stone- throwers, athletes of Hindustan, clever Mails from Gujrat, 
and many other kinds of fighting men. Their pay varies from 70 to 450 i. 
Every day two well-matched men fight with each other. Many presents 
are made to them on such occasions. The following belong to the best 
wrestlers of the age — Mirza Sban of Gilan ; Muhammad Quli of Tabriz, 
to whom His Majesty has given the name of Sher-hmnla, or Lion-attacker ; 
Sadiq of BuMiara ; ^Ali of Tabriz ; Murad of Turkistan ; Muhammad 
^ All of Turan ; Fulad of Tabriz ; Qasim of Tabriz ; Mirza Kuhna-suwar 
of Tabriz ; Shah Quli of Kurdistan ; Hilal of Abyssinia ; Sadhii Dayal ; 
^Ali ; Sri Ram ; Kanhya ; Mangol ; Ganesh ; Anba ; Nanka ; Balbhadr ; 
Bajrnath. 

The Chelas, or Slaves.^ 

Hi^ Majesty, from religious motives, dislikes the name handa^ or 
slave ; for he believes that mastership belongs to no one but God. He 
theretore calls this class of men Ckelas, which Hindi term signifies a 
JdUhful disciple.'^ Through His Majesty’s kindness, many of them have 
chosen the road to happiness.^ 

Various meanings attach to the term slave.* First, that which people 
in general mean by a slave. Some men Obtain power over such as do not 
belong to their sect, and sell and bu}/ them. The wise look upon this 
as abominable. Secondly, he is called a slave who leaves the path of 
selfishness and chooses the road of spiritual obedience.® Thirdly, one’s 


Chela, H., disciple, etc. — P.j 

* The word Chela is the same as the Arab, murid, a disciple wlio placos implicit belief 
ill his murshid or pir, the head of the sect. And many of His Majesty’s special disciples, 
in 991, called themselves chelae in imitation of the use of this term among Jogis.” — 
Badd.om II, p. 326. 

The author of the pretty Tazkira, entitled Kalimdt*^ '«h>Shufiar&, which contains 
biographies of the poets of the eleventh century, was called Chda. His real name is 
Hirzil Muhammad Afajal ; as a poet he is known as 

* By joining the Divine Faith. 

[* Chela F—IP.] 

* Inasmuch as such a man blindly follows his pir. 
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child. Foufthl^i one who kills a man in order to inherit his property. 
Fifthly, a robber who repents and attaches himself to the man whom he 
had robbed. Siscthly, a murderer whose guilt has been atoned by payment 
of money, in which case the murderer becomes the slave of the man who 
releases him. Seventhly, he who cheerfully and freely prefers to live as 
a slave. 

The pay of Chelas varies from 1 R, to 1 d. per diem. His Majesty 
has divided them into several sections, and has handed them over to active 
and experienced people who give them instruction in several things. 
Thus they acquire knowledge, elevate their position, and learn to perform 
their duties with propriety. 

His Majesty, who encourages ever3rthing which is excellent and knows 
the value of talent, honours people of various classes with appointments 
in the ranks of the army ; and raises them from the position of a common 
soldier to the dignity of a grandee. 

The Kuhdrs, or Pdlkl bearers. 

They form a class of foot-servants peculiar to India. They carry 
heavy loads on their shoulders, and travel through mountains and valleys. 
With their pallets, singhdsam, chavdols, and they walk so evenly 

that the man inside is not inconvenienced by any jolting. There are 
many in this country ; but the best came from the Dakhin and Bengal. 
At Court, several thousand of them are kept. The pay of a head bearer 
varies from 192 to 384 d. Common bearers get from 120 to 160 d. 

DdkhiU troops, 

A fixed number of these troops are handed over to the Mansabdars ; 
but they are paid by the State. His Majesty has ordered to designate 
these infantry soldiers in the descriptive rolls as nima snwdrdn, or half 
troopers. 

The fourth part of Dakhili troops arc matchlock-bearers ; the others 
carry bows. 

Cari)enters, workers in iron, water-carriers, pioneers, Wong to this 
class. 

A non-commissioned officer of the matchlock-bearers receives 160 d. 
or 4 R. \ common matchlcck-bearers get 140 d. The Mirdahas of the 
archers get from 120 to 180 d. ; common archers from 100 to 120 d. 

I could say much more on this subject; but I must content myself 
with having described the principal classes. I have also given some 
details in speaking of the several workshops and offices of the Household. 
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AHn 7. 

BEGULATIONS REGAEDING THE BRANDING OF ANIMALS. 

When His Majesty had fixed the ranks of the army, and inquired 
into the quality of the horses, he ordered that upright Bitikchu should 
make out descriptive rolls of the soldiers and write down their peculiar 
marks. Their ages, the names of their fathers, dwelling-places, and race, 
were to be registered. A DarojJia also was appointed, whose duty it is 
to see that the men are not unnecessarily detained. They were to 
perform their duties without taking bribes or asking for remunerations. 

Every one who wishes to join the army is taken before His Majesty, 
in whose presence his rank is fixed, after which the clerks make out the 
Ta<iUqa [vide l*m 10]. 

DdJckiU troops are admitted on the signature of the Mansabdars. 

His Majesty has also appointed five experienced officers who have bo 
look after the condition of the men, their horses, and the stipulated amount 
of pay. His Majesty has the men assembled in an open place, and 
receives the several descriptive rolls, when the men with their horses are 
handed over to the above five officers. Tlie amount of their pay is then 
entered at the bottom of the descriptive rolls, and is countersigned by 
those officers, which serves as a proof, and prevents fraudulent alterations. 
Each roll is then handed over to the inspecting Daro^a. He takes them 
in the manner described above [vide A^m 4] to His Majesty, who orders 
the pay to be increased or decreased. His Majesty discerns the value of 
a man by the lineaments of his forehead, and can therefore increase or 
decrease his pay. He also distinguishes a tradesman by the look of his 
face from a soldier, so much so that experienced people are astonished, 
and refer His Majesty’s power of discernment to ‘ hidden knowledge 
When the roll is thus certified, it is also signed by the Wdqi^a Nawls 
(A^in 10), the Mir ^Arz, and the officer commanding the guatds. On the 
strength of this certificate, the Darog^a of the dd^ (brand) marks the 
horses. 

When the brand was first introduced, it was made in the shape of the 
head of the letter sin (i.e. like this, r], and was put on the right side of 
the neck of the horse. For some time, it was made in shape of two 
alifs intersecting at right angles, the heads of the alif being made heavy 
as in this figure , and put on the right thigh. For some time again, 
it was made like a bow with the string taken off. At last, numerals 
were introduced, which plan best frustrates fraudulent practices, l^ey 
make iron numerate, by which all indistinctness is avoided. These new 
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«igii8 are likewise put ou the right thigh. Formerly, each horse on being 
mustered for the first time, was marked with a 1 ; the second time with 
a 2, and so on ; but now His Majesty has ordered that separate numerals 
should be used for the horses of the princes, the Man^abdars, the goTernors 
of the provinces, and all other dignitaries attached to the Court. 

The carefulness with which the system of marking horses was attended 
to^resulted at once in truthful reports regarding dead horses ; for when 
a soldier, after the introduction of the system of repeated marks (vide 
next A*'m), brought a horse which had been exchanged, he would demand 
his pay from the time he had last received his pay, whilst the Baldishi 
commenced to count from the day be brought his (exchanged) horse. 
But since the present mark was introduced, the rule was made that each 
horse with which, instead of with his old one, a trooper came to the muster, 
should be described, and should get the same mark as the dead one ; the 
Baldishls, at the subsequent musters held for repeating the marks, were 
to inspect it and go by the ^brand. Horses answering the description 
in the rolls were even hired and substituted for the old ones ; but as the 
mark was not forthcoming, the deception was detected, and the soldiers 
thus learnt to be honest. 


A*’ln 8 . 

ON THE REPETITION OF THE MARK. 

The servants (Mansabdars) of His Majesty have their horses every 
year newly marked, and thus maintain the efficiency of the army, as by 
their endeavours unprincijded people learn to choose the path of honesty. 
If a Mansabdar delays bringing his men to the muster, one-tenth of his 
jaglr (aqta^) ^ is withheld. Formerly, when the mark Avas rej)eated, they 
put the number on the muster of the horse, marking, for example, a horse 
with a 2 when it was mustered the second time, and so on ; but now, as 
each class of soldiers had a particular mark, the mark is merely repeated 
at the subsequent musters. In the case of Ahadls, the former custom w^as 
retained. Some Bitikchis, and near servants of His Majesty, who have 
no leisure to look after jaglrs, receive their monthly salaries in cash, and 

^ Properly Inf. IV, of qat^d\ but in India the word is mostly pronounced as 

The king is therefore called mtujliq, one who confers lands on the nobles ; abstr. 
n. the givini? of lands to nobles, of which the Moghul historians accuse Sher 

Shah, Vide end of A^’in 10, third book, Miiqtaq, past part., one on wJiom lands have been 
conferred ; so often in the Tdn^-i FirUz ShCtM, From the times of Akbar the words 
aqtrl^^ and jdgir are used as synonyms ; before his time we only find uqta^i used ; but 
jdyir occurs, or jdpglr, in its etymological sense. In later Historiaas the word is but 

rarely met with. 
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muster thtsir horses every eighteen months. Grandees whose j%irs are 
very remote, do not bring their horses to muster before twelve years have 
elapsed ; bnt when six years have elapsed since the last muster, one-tenth 
of their income is retrenched. And if a Mam^bdar has been promoted 
to a higher Mani^b, and three years have elapsed since he last presented 
his horses at muster, he receives a personal increase of salary, but 

draws the allowance for the increased number of his men after the first 
muster. His old and his new men then get their assignments. If at the 
renewal of the mark at subsequent musters, any soldier brings a superior 
horse in exchange for his old one, he is taken before His Majesty, who 
inspects and accepts it. 


A^m 9 . 

RULES ABOUT MOUNTING GUARD. 

Mounting guard is called in Hindi dhauhl. There are three kinds of 
guards. The four divisions of the army have been divided into seven 
j)arts, each of whicli is appointed for one day, under the superintendence 
of a trustworthy Mansabdar. Another, fully acquainted with all 
ceremonies at Court, is appointed as Mlr^Arz. All orders of His Majesty 
are made known through these two officers (the Mir ^Arz, and the 
commander of the Palace). They are day and night in attendance about 
the palace, ready for any orders His Majesty may issue. In the evening, 
the Imperial Qur (mde p. 116) is taken to the State hall. The mounting 
guards stand on the right ; the ranks of the guards to be relieved are 
drawn up on the otlier side. His Majesty generally inspects the guards 
himself, and takes notice of the presence or absence of the soldiers. 
Both ranks salute His Majesty. If His Majesty be prevented by more 
irajKjrtant affairs from attending, one of the princes is ordered to inspect 
the guards. From predilection and a desire to teach soldiers their duties, 
as also from a regard to general efficiency. His Majesty pays much 
attention to the guards. If any one is absent without having a proper 
excuse, or from laziness, be is fined one week’s pay, or receives a suitable 
reprimand . 

The Imperial army has been divided into twelve parts, each of which 
mounts guard for the space of one month. This gives all troops, whether 
near or far, an opportunity to come to Court, and to partake of the 
liberality of His Majesty. But those who are stationed at the frontiers, 
or told off for any important duty, merely send in reports of their exact 
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condition, and continue to perform His Majesty’s special orders. On the 
first of every solar month, the guards are drawn up to salute His Majesty, 
as is usual on weekly parades, and are then distinguished by royal marks 
of favour. 

The Imperial army has also been divided into twelve other divisions, 
each of which is selected in turn, to come to Court for one year and do 
duty near the person of His Majesty. 

A^m 10. 

REGULATIONS REGARDING THE WAQI^A-NAWlS.^ 

Keeping records is an excellent thing for a government ; it is even 
necessary for every rank of society. Though a trace of this ofiice may 
have existed in ancient times, its higher objects were but recognized in 
the present reign. His Majesty has appointed fourteen zealous, 
experienced, and impartial clerks, two of whom do daily duty in rotation, 
80 that the turn of each comes after a fortnight.^ Some other suitable 
men are selected as supernumeraries, each of whom is appointed for one 
day ; and if any of the fourteen be detained by an important business, 
this additional person acts for him. Hence they are called kotal 
( supernumeraries) . 

Their duty is to write down the orders and the doings of His Majesty 
and whatever the heads of the departments report ; what His Majesty 
eats and drinks ; when he sleeps, and when he rises ; the etiquette in 
the State hall ; the time His Majesty spends in the Harem ; when he 
goes to the general and private assemblies ; the nature of hunting-parties *, 
the slaying of animals ; ® when he marches, and when he halts ; the acts 
of His Majesty as the spiritual guide of the nation ; vows made to him ; 
his remarks (vide Fifth Book) ; what books he has read out to him ; 
what alms he bestows ; what presents he makes ; the daily and monthly 
exercises ^ which he imposes on himself ; appointments to man^bs ; 
contingents of troops ; salaries ; jagirs ; Irmas money (vide above, 
p. 260, note 2) ; sayurghdls (rent-free land) ; the increase or decrease of 

^ From wdqiqa an event and nams a writer. Instead of Wis^^a-nams we also find 
rmjlis-navjis, 

'there was a wdqi^a-mms, or recorder, in each ^Qba. From several places in the 
Tumk-i Jahdngirtf we see that theBaMiatiis of the l^ubas often held the posts of Wdqi*ia- 
nams at the same time. Vide Tnzuk, p. 121, 1. 2 ; p. 137, 1. 1 ; p. 171, 1. 5. 

* Hence the arrangement must have been as follows — ^first day, first and second 
writers ; second day , second and third writers ; third day, third and fourth writers, and 
so on. 

* Akbar wished to restrict tbe slaying of animals. Vide above, p. 200, L 9. 

* Especially lasts. 
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tax6$ ; coiatracta ; sales, money transfers ; peshkash (tribute recjeipts) ; 
dispatch ; the issue of orders ; the papers which are signed by His 
Majesty ; the arrival of reports ; the minutes thereon ; the arrivals of 
courtiers ; their departures ; the fixing ^ of j^eriods ; the inspection 
of the guards ; battles, victories, and peace ; obituaries of well-known 
persons ; animal-fights and the bettings on them ; the dying of horses ; 
capital punishments ; pardons granted by His Majesty ; the proceedings 
of the general assemblies ; marriages, births ; chawgdn games (vide 
A*^m 29) ; chaupar nard, chess, card games, etc. ; extraordinary 
phenomena ; the harvests of the year ; the reports on events. 

After the diary has been corrected by one of His Majesty’s servants, 
it is laid before the emperor, and approved by him. The clerk then 
makes a copy of each report, signs it, and hands it over to those who 
require it as a voucher, when it is also signed by the Panmnchl, by the 
Alir and by that person who laid it before His Majesty. The report 
in this state is called ydd-ddsht, or memorandum. 

Besides, there arc several copyists who write a good hand and a lucid 
style. They receive ydd-ddaht when completed, keep it with themselves, 
and make a proper abridgement of it. After signing it, they return 
this instead of the yad-dashty when the abridgement is signed and sealed 
by the Wdqi^a-ndwwy and the Risdla-ddr,^ the Mzr and the Ddrogha, 
The abridgement, thus completed, is called Ta^Uqa, and the writer 
is C/alled I'a^Uqa-nawls. 

The Ta^Uqa istihen signed, as stated above, and sealed by the ministers 
of state. 

His Majesty’s object is, that every duty be properly performed ; 
that there be no undue increase, or decrease in any dei:)artment ; that 
dishonest people be removed, and trustworthy people be held in esteem,; 
and that active servants may work without fear, and negligent a»id 
forgetful men be held in check. 


AHn 11 . 

ON SANADS. 

Every money matter will be satisfactorily settled, when the parties 
express their minds clearly, then take a pen and write down the 

* muddaty the fixing of periodical inspections ; opp. be-ta^in% dmadan to come 
at times not appointed beteehand, unexpectedly. 

* The text has risdlOy which stands for risdla-ddr, as, in later times, Siiba for 
SUba-ddr, 

For Mir w© find in the early histoiians ^driz. 
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statement ixi legible bandwriting. Every written statement of accounts 
is called a mnad. All classes of men adopt such a practice. 

Tbe stmad is tbe voucher which relieves the treasurer of all responsi- 
bility, and on which people receive payment of their claims. Honest 
experienced officers, upon whose forehead the stamp of correctness shines, 
write the agreement upon loose pages and leaves, so that the transaction 
cannot be forgotten. These loose sheets into which all $a7iad8 are entered 
are called the DafiarJ^ 

His Majesty has made himself acquainted with this department 
and brought it into proper working order. He has appointed clever, 
honest, incorruptible, experienced writers, and entrusts the dnftar to 
impartial officers, who are under his immediate control. 

The Dafiar of the empire is divided into three parts : — 

1. The Abtmb*^ ^l-mdl or entries referring to the revenue of the country. 
This part of the Daftar explains the revenue of the empire, details any 
increase or decrease, and specifies every other source of income (as 
presents, etc.). 

2. The Arhab^ This part explains the manner in which 

the sums for the Household have been expended ; it contains the debits 
and credits entered on account of the cashkeepers employed at Court ; 
and lastly, contains the accounts of daily expenditure, etc., for things 
bought or sold. 

3. The Tmvjlh,^ This part contains all entries referring to the pay 
of the army, and shows the manner in which the pay is given out. 

Some sanads are merely sealed with the imperial seal. Other sanad'S 
are first signed and sealed by the ministers of State, and are afterwards 
laid before His Majesty for signature. Many sanads, however, are only 
signed and sealed by the grandees of the Court. This will be explained 
in the following. 

The Farmdn-i sahtu 

Farmdn~i sahtis are issued for three purposes : — 

1. For appointments to a Mansab ; to the VaklLsliip ; to the i)ost of 
Sipdh-sdldr (governor of a province and Commander-in- Chief) ; to the 

^ English writers of the last century often refer to this system of keeping all documents 
in loose sheets, instead of bound books. The sheets were kept together by a string drawn 
through them. This custom, I am informed, is still in use in Persia ; and suits Eastern 
countries, the hot and damp climate of which soon destroys the binding of books. The 
word daftar is the Greek hif>6ipa, a tanned hide, parchment, ^aHh-i da/far, Minister of 
Finance, the same as JMwdn and Vazir, Daftarx means in India a man kept in erery office 
for mending pens, ruling paper and forms, etc. 

* TAc men who get irar^sfer receipts on the Treasury, This part of the Daftar oontained 
all Household accounts, as specified above. Though all MSS. read Arbdb, it is probable 
that abwdb is the more usual expression. 

* Or, the giving of wajh (pay) to the army ; hence tawjih, military accounts. For 
■awjih, some MSS. read tandihah. 



tut^rsliip of the princos ; to the rank of Amtr^ ’^t^ntarS (vide p. 250) ; 
to a NdMifcM, or districtehip ; to the poet of Foasir, or Fiimnoe Minieter ; 
to the (Pajmaater and Adjntant^General) ; to the post of 

a §adr, or a judge. 

2. For appointmente to ^d^rs, without military service ; ^ for taking 
charge of a newly conquered territory ; sometimes . . 

3. For eonf erring Sayurglidls {vide A*In 19) ; for grants on account 
of daily subsistence allowance ; and for grants for beneficent purposes. 

When the TaSUqa has been made out, the D%wdn-4 Jdglr {who keeps 
the Jagir accounts) pays the stipulated grant. If the jagir is given for 
military services, with the order of bringing horses to the muster, the 
grant is once more sent to the Ba^Ms for inspection, when the following 
words are written either on the back or the corner of the paper — 
o mardum bardward numayand ; kdrgardn'i tn shughl chihra-nat^% 
kunand (this is special ; the estimate for the salary may be made out. 
The proper officers are to prepare the descriptive rolls). When the horses 
are then branded at the time of the muster, the BaM^ht general takes the 
Ta^llqa, keeps it, and hands instead of it a writing specifying the amount 
of the monthly salary, duly signed and sealed. 

This paper, which the BaMshl grants instead of the Ta^Uqa, is called 
Sarkhai, 

The SarJckaU are entered in the daflars of all Sub-BoMshis, and are 
distinguished by particular marks. The Dlwan then keeps the Sarkfmt 
with himself, prepares an account of the annual and montldy salary due 
on it, and rej>orts the matter to His Majesty. If His Majesty gives the 
order to confer a jagir on the person specified in the Sarkhat, the following 
words are entered on the top of the report : Ta^ldqa-yi tan qalami numayand 
(they are to write out a Ta^Uqa-yi tan (certificate of salary)). This order 
suffices for the clerks ; they keep the order, and make out a draft to that 
effect. The draft is then inspected by the Diwan, who verifies it by 
writing on it the words mht numayand (ordered to be entered). The mark 
of the daftar, and the seal of the Dlwan, the BakhshJ, and the Accountant 
the Dlwan, are put on the draft in order, when the Imperial grant is 

^ Jdyirs^ to which no miUtary service attftches, appear to be called bedagk o 
i.e,, the holder had nothing to do with the army and the musters, at which the Mauv^abdars 
drew the saJaries of their contingents, nor with the collection of the taxes of the several 
Mafi'dls or Farganas. Thus *Uah of Shiraz (mdep. 203) received Basawar as hie 

j&gir, o mabalit, JSadrffOnf, p, 315. Bada.oni also had a j&gir of 1,000 Bighae 

at which he often grumbles, calling him.self by way of joke Hazdrt^ or Commander of One 
Thousand. 

* The text has jde (sometimes ?) ba <iunwdn-i mvXk {milk ?) ddtian— which I do not 
understand. 
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written on tte outside. The draft thus completed is sent for signature 
to the Diwan. 

The Sahib-'i Tawjlh, or military accountant, keeps the former Ta^Uqa 
with himself, writes its details on the Farmmi, and seals and signs it. It 
is then inspected by the Mmtawfly and is signed and sealed by him. 
Afterwards the Nazir and the Balchshts do so likewise, when it is sealed 
by the Diwan, his accountant, and the Vakil of the State. 

If His Majesty’s order specifies a cash payment, the farmdn is made 
out in the same manner, but is generally called harai (cheque). A state- 
ment of accounts of the transaction is appended at the bottom of it. 
After the Nd^ir, the Dlwdn-i Buyutdt signs it, and when it has passed 
through the hands of the BalAshia and the Diwan, it is sealed and signed 
by the Khan Sdmdn, The receipts and expenditure of the Imperial 
workshops, the deposits and payments of salaries to the workmen (of 
whom some draw their pay on [military] descriptive rolls, and others 
according to the services performed by them, as the men engaged in the 
Imperial elephant and horse stables, and in the waggon department) 
are all made by hardU. The accountant of each workshop (or stable) 
Mrrites out annually two ha/ratSy one for the six months from Farwardln 
(February-March) to Shahrtwar, and the other from Mihr (September) 
to Isfandiydrmuz, He writes down the allowances on account of grain, 
grass, etc., both in 6haj)e of cash and stores, and the salaries of the 
workmen, and signs the statement. The Dlwdn-i Buyuldt inspects them, 
passes the order for payment, inquires into the increase or decrease, if 
any, and writes on the margin az tahwil-i faldnl hardt nawwand, ‘ Let 
a ba/rdt be made out showing the amount to be deposited with such and 
such a Mvshrif.* The Mushrif of the workshop or stable then takes it, 
writes out an order and the receipt, and seals and signs it. In all cash 
payments, one-fourth is deducted, as another sanad is given for this 
amount. The Dlwdn-i Buyutdt then gives the order to have it entered. 
The Mushrif does so, signs and seals the bardt and the receipt. It then 
passes through the hands of the military accountant, the Nazir, the 
Diwan-i Buyutat, the Diwan-i Kul, the Sbau Saman, the Mushrif of 
the Diwan, and the Vakil, who sign and seal it. In every case the estimate 
is sent along with it, so that there may be no mistake. When it has been 
laid before His Majesty, the Mushrif writes out the receipt, which is then 
in the same manner entered into the several daftars. The mode of 
payment also is detailed on the back of it, viz,, one-fourth is to be paid in 
gold (ashrafls), one-half in silver irupis), and one part in copper (ddms)^ 
according to the fixed values of the coins. 
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The WarmSm in favonr of Man^bdars are made out in the eame 
manner ; they are, however, never sent to the officers of the workshops 
and stables. 

In case of SayurghMs {vide A^In 19), the farmans, after having been 
signed by the Mustawfi, are entered in the daftars of the Dlwdn-i Sa^Mal 
{vide A*'In 19) ; they are then signed and sealed by the /Sadr, and the 
Dtwdn->i Kut 

Farmans are sometimes written in ^ughrd character ; but the two 
first lines are not made short. Such a Farman is called a Parwdncha. 

Parwdmhas are made out for the stipulated salaries of the Begums and 
the princes ; for the stipends of people under the care of the Dticdn-i 
Sa^ddat {vide A*^in 19) ; the salaries of the Ahadls, Chelae, and of some 
officers in the workshops ; and for the allowances on account of the food of 
Bdrgir horses {vide p. 147, A*ia 54). The treasurer does not annually 
demand a new sanad, but pays the allowances on the mere receipt, signed 
and sealed by the ministers of the State. The Mushrif (accoimtant) 
writes out the receipt which is signed by the recipient, and is then sent 
to the Diwan for orders. It is then signed by the Mushrif, the Mustawfi, 
the Nazir-i buyutat, the Diwand kul, the Khan~Saman. the Mushrif of 
the Diwan. In the Parwdnchas given to Ahadls, the signature, seal, and 
orders of the Ahadibashi, or Commander of the Ahadis, are required after 
those of the Mustawfi, the Diwan, and the BaHishis, because His Majesty 
from motives of kindness, and from a desire to avoid delay, has ordered 
that these Parwdnchas need not be laid before him. 

Nor does His Majesty sign sarl^aUy sale and purchase receipts, price- 
lists, (statements of sums forwarded to Court by the collectors 

of the Imperial domains), qardr-fMtnas (which specify the revenue collec- 
tions of the collectors on account of the ryots), and the muqdsd (statements 
of account which Tahwilddrs take from the Mustawfi, showing that the 
sums which they had received as deposits, have been correctly expended). 

AHn 12. 

THE ORDER OF THE SEALS. 

Farmans, Parwanchas, and Barats, are made into several folds, 
beginning from the bottom. On the first fold which is less broad, at a 
place towards the edge where the paper is cut off, the Vakil puts his seal ; 
opposite to it, but a little lower, the Mushrif of the Diwan puts his seal, 
in such a manner that half of it goes to the second fold. Then, in like 
manner, but a little lower, comes the seal of the §adr. But when ShayHi 
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^Abd^ ’n-Nabi and Siiltan J£bwaja were ^adrs (vide note to A* In 19), 
they used to put their seals opposite to that of the Vakil. In the middle 
of that fold is the place where that person puts his seal who comes nearest 
in rank to the Vakil, as Atka SJhan did at the time of Mun^Jim Kfcan, 
and Adham Kban. The Mir Mai, the Sban Saman, the Parwanchi, 
etc,, seal on the second fold, but in such a manner that a smaller part 
of their seals goes to the first fold. The seals of the Diwan, and the 
BalAshi do not go beyond the edge of the second fold, whilst the Diwan-i 
juz, the Bakhshl-yi juz, and the Diwan-i buyiitat put their seals on the 
third fold. The Mustawfi puts his seal on the fourth, and the §abib-i 
Tawjih on the fifth fold. The seal of His Majesty is put above the 
fugkrd lines on the top of the Farrnan, where the princes also put their 
seals in Ta^Uqas, 


A^m 13, 

THE FARMlN-I BAYlZI. 

Some matters connected with the Government do not admit of delay, 
or must not to be kno^^n to every one. Such an order receives only the 
Imperial seal, and is called a Farman-i hayd^i.^ The farrnan is folded up, 
and two edges are made to meet, when a knot of paper is put over them, 
which is sealed up in such manner that the contents cannot be seen. 
The sealing wax is made of the gum * of the Kunar, the Bar, the Pipal, 
and other trees. Like wax, it gets warm when exposed to fire, but gets 
afterwards cool and hard. When thus sealed, the farrnan is put into a 
golden cover : for His Majesty looks upon the use of external signs of 
grandeur as an act of divine worship. Such farmans are carried by 
Man^bdars, Ahadis, or common foot-soldiers, to the parties concerned. 

When an officer receives such an order he proceeds a proper distance 
to meet it, performs various acts of obeisance, puts it on the crown of his 
head, makes the sijda, and rewards the messenger according to the favour 
conferred upon himself, or according to his circumstances. According to 
His Majesty's wishes, the bags in which reports are sent, are secured in 
the same manner as a Farnidn-i haydu, so that no alterations are possible. 
In consequence of this, much trouble is avoided, and dishonest practices 
are put a stop to. 


^ Tiiat ia, a blank farmUn. 

L&k* The author probably means ** sap It is from the exudations from slits 
xxmde overnight in the bark of the bar and the pipal tree that the best bird-lime is 
made. — P.] 
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A^tn 14 * 

ON THE MANNER IN WHICH SALARIES ARE PAID. 

When any one has the good fortune of joining the army, he receives, 
on bringing his horses to the muster, a proper sanad without delay and 
without costs. All accounts of salaries are made out in dams ; but at the 
time of making out the estimate he receives one half in rupees, reckoned 
at thirty-eight dams ^ each. Half of the remainder is paid in muhurs at 
nine rupees each, and the last quarter is given in dams for stores. When 
the value of the rupee was raised to forty dams, the soldiers, through His 
Majesty’s kindness, received dams at the same rate. Every year one 
inonth^s pay is subtracted on account of the horse, the value of which is 
raised fifty per cent, above prime cost, and for accoutrements ; but, as 
much care is shown in buying horses, this increase is not productive of 
any loss for the soldier. Besides, Ahadis are continually employed for 
affairs of importance, and are permitted to carry the orders of His 
Majesty ; and whatever is given to them as an acknowledgment for their 
services by the recipients of the orders, is allowed to be kept by the 
Ahadis as a present if they bear a good character ; but if not, a part of 
it is reckoned as monthly pay. 

With the view of teaching zeal and removing the stamp of laziness. 
His Majesty fines soldiers for absence from guard ; an Ahadi loses fifteen 
days’ pay, and other soldiers one week’s. 

The Commander of every contingent {Tdbinhdsht) is allow’ed to keep 
•for himself the twentieth part of the pay of his men, which reimburses 
him for various expenses. 

A*'in 15. 

MUSl^JADAT, OR LOANS TO OFFICERS. 

Higher Officers, who receive lands or monthly salaries may occasionally 
come into difficulties when it would be against the rules of the government 
for them to ask for a present. For this reason His Majesty appointed a 
treasurer and a separate Mtr ^Arz, and those who wish to borrow money 
may now do so without prejudice to their honour, or annoyance of 
delay. For the fii*st year, nothing is charged ; in the second, the loan 
is increased by a sixteenth part of it ; in the third year, by one-eighth ; 
in the fourth year, by one-fourtb ; from the fifth to the seventh, by one- 
half ; from the eighth to the tenth year, by three-fourths ; from the 
tenth year and longer, double the original loan is charged, after which 
there is no further increase. 


^ The MSS. hare forty-eight. 
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His Majesty’s only object ^ is to teach propriety in transactions ; else 
mutual esteem will never increase among men from the nature of their 
mercantile affairs. 

This regulation brought unprincipled usurers to the proper path, and 
thus prevented much impropriety. 

A*’m 16 . 

ON DONATIONS. 

His Majesty, from his knowledge of man’s nature, gives donations in 
various ways. It looks as if he lends, but in his heart, he makes a present ; 
or he calls the donation a loan, but never asks it back. The far and near, 
the rich and poor, share His Maj esty’s bberality . He gives away elephants, 
horses, and other valuable articles. The Bakhshls read out daily the 
names of the guards and other soldiers, mentioning such first as have never 
received anything. His Majesty gives them horses. When a soldier has 
received a horse, he is not recommended to His Majesty for the space of 
a year for any other donation. 

A^ln 17 . 

ON ALMS. 

His Majesty bestows upon the needy money and necessaries, winning 
the hearts of all in public or private. Many enjoy daily, monthly, or 
yearly allowances, which they receive without being kept waiting. It is 
impossible for me to detail the sums which some people receive in conse- 
quence of representations having been made of their circumstances by 
such as stand near the throne ; and it would take u}) too much time to 
describe the presents made daily to beggars, or the eating houses which 
have been established for the poor.* 

There is a treasurer always waiting * at Court ; and every beggar 
whom His Majesty sees is sure to find relief. 

18 . 

THE CEREMONY OF MrEIGHING HIS MAJESTY. 

From reasons of aiispiciousness, and as an opportunity of bestowing 
presents upon the poor, His Majesty is weighed twice a year. Various 
articles are put into the scales. 

^ It is needless to remind the reader that charging interest on loans is against the 
Muhammadan law. But Akbar was a Hindu in such matters. 

« Vide p. 210, 1. 19, » Vide p. 16. 1. 1. 
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Ob the first day of the month of Ab&n [15th October], which is the 
solar anniversary of the emperor, His Majesty is weighed twelve times 
against the following articles : gold, quicksilver, silk, perfumes, copper, 
rwA-i drugs, ght, iron, rice-milk, seven kinds of grain, salt ; the, 

order of these articles being determined by their costliness. According to 
the number of years His Majesty has lived, there is given away an equal 
number of sheep, goats, fowls, to j>eople that breed these animals. A great 
number of small animals are also set at liberty. 

His Majesty is weighed a second time on the 5th of Rajab,^ against 
eight articles, viz., silver, tin, cloth, lead, fruits, mustard oil, and 
vegetables. On both occasions the festival of Sdlgirih (birthday) is 
celebrated, when donations, or grants of pardon, are bestowed upon people 
of all ranks. 

The Imperial princes, sons, and grandsons of His Majesty are weighed 
once in every solar year. They are for the first time weighed when two 
years old, but only against one thing. Every year, however, a new 
additional thing is put on the scales. When grown up, they are generally 
weighed against seven or eight things, but not against more than twelve. 
Animals are set free as usual. 

A separate treasurer and an accountant are appointed for this purpose, 
so that the expenditure may be made with every propriety. ^ 

^ The lunar birthday of the emperor. As» this was the Muhammadan birthday, the 
articles were, of course, fewer and less valuable. 

Aijcording to the Tuzuhi Jak<ingiri (p. 163) and PddUhdhndma (I, p. 243), the weigh- 
ing of the Royal person was introduced by Akbar, It is an old Hindu custom. At first 
the weighing took place once a year, on the birthday of the Emperor ; but with the intro- 
duction of Akbar’s Divine (solar) Era, we find in the history of every year the record of 
a wazn-i sftam,«r, or ftolar weighing, and a wazn-t qamari, or lunar weighing. There was 
of course, a jasIiVy or feast, on such occasions, and courtiers on the same day were pro- 
moted to higher l^lansabs, or presented their peshLa^h. Tlie feast was of special importance 
for the Harem. It appears {vide Ph dishahnama, p. 243) that the articles against which 
the royal person was weighed were sent from the Harem, or by the mother of the reigning 
emperor, Jahangir, according to several remarks in the Tuznk (pp. G9, 70, 276, etc.), was 
even weighed in the palace of his august mother, to whom the Tuznk gives the title of 
Maryam Zaniant, the Mary of the age, as Akbar’s mother had been styled Maryam 
Makfmt {vide p, 49, note 7). The solar nazn was even retained by Aurangzeb ; vide 
<;Alamgirn&ina, p. 229. 

1!’he birthday of the emperor was of importance for the Harem, as there the string 
was kept, which numbered as many knots as the emperor numbered years ; hence also 
edlgirih (or sdlgirahf as the word is pronounced all over India) “ the year’s knot ”, or 
birthday. 

Tying knots, or bits of string, or ribbon, to the tombs of saints is considered by barren 
women as a means of obtaining a son, and the tomb of Saltm-i Ohishtl in Path pQr Sitod, 
in w'hose house Jahangir was born, is even nowadays ^dsibed by Hindu and Musalman 
women, who tie bits of strong to the marble trellis surrounding the tomb. Similar vow's 
are even placed on Akbar’s tomb in Sikandra, near Agra. 

Akbar’s regulation, as given in the above A*'In, appears to have been continued under 
Jahangir. Shihiahan made some alterations, in as far as he was weighed on each feast first 
against gold and silver, and then against other articles. The articles themselves were 
given away to the courtiers, or to pious men and beggars, as a means of keeping the royal 
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A*‘ln 19. 

ON SUYtJRGHiLS.i 

His Majesty, in Ms care for the nation, confers benefits on people of 
various classes ; and in the higher wisdom which God has conferred upon 
him, he considers doing so an act of divine worship. 

His Majesty, from his desire to promote rank distinctions, confers 
lands and subsistence allowances on the following four classes of men, 
first, on inquirers after wisdom who have withdrawn from all worldly 
occupation, and make no difference between night and daytime in searching 
after true knowledge ; secondly, on such as toil and practise self-denial, 
and while engaged in the struggle with the selfish passions of human 
nature, have renounced the society of men ; thirdly, on such as are weak 
and poor, and have no strength for inquiry ; fourthly, on honourable men 
of gentle birth who from want of knowledge are unable to provide for 
themselves by taking up a trade. 

Subsistence allowances, paid in cash, are called Wazifa ; lands 
conferred are called Milk, or Madad-i ma^dsh. In this way krors are 
given away, and yet the grants are daily increasing in number. 

As the circumstances of men have to be inquired into before grants 
are made, and their petitions must be considered in fairness, an 
experienced man of correct intentions is employed for this office. He 
ought to be at peace with every party, and must be kind towards the 
people at large in word and action. Such an officer is called Sadr. The 
Qdzi and the Mtr ^Adl are under bis orders. He is assisted in his important 
duties by a clerk, who lias to look after the financial business, and is now- 
adays styled Dlwdn-i Sa^ddat, 

His IMajesty, in his mercy, orders Ms servants to introduce to him such 

person from all bodily and mental harm. The gold and the silver against "which Jah&ngir 
was once weighed amounted to Rs. 33,000 ; but according to the Tuznk, the money 
was distributed among the women of the Harem. On another o<7ca8ion {Tuzuk, p, 103). 
Jahangir was found to u eigh 0,ol4 talas. Taking the tola as 186 grains (IMnsep's useful 
Tables, by K. Thomas, p. Ill), Jahangir at the age of forty-seven would have weighed 
2101 ‘Troy. 

Akbar, in accordance with his Hindu tendencies, used to give the money to Brahmins. 
“ On the fifth of Rajab 973, which is the day on which the Emperor was bom, the feast 
of weighing His Majesty was held at Nizamabad, a town belonging to the Sirkar of .Taanptlr, 
for according to established custom the emperor is weighed twice a year, on his solar and 
lunar birthdays, against gold, silver, etc., which is given as a present to the Brahmins of 
India, and others. Poets used, and still use, such opportunities for presenting nice poems,'* 
Bada,on%, ii, p. 84. 

Occasionally, courtiers were weighed for important personal services. Thus Jah&nglr 
had once his Court doctor 'Mh weighed in silver p. 283), the s^im being given 

him as a fee in addition to three villages, which were Imtowed upon him as j^lr. 

^ Vide the note at the end of this 
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m are ifoitfay of grants, and a lai^e number receive the assistance they 
4esire. 

When His Majesty commenced to inquire into this department, it was 
discovered that the former ^adrs had been guilty of bribery and dishonest 
practices. He therefore ajipointed, at the recommendation of near friends, 
Shav ldt ^Abd^ ’n-Nabi to this important office. The lands which were 
then held by Afghans and Chaudris were taken away, and became domain 
lands whilst all others that held grants were referred to the 

Shaylffi who inquired into, and certified, their grants. After some time 
it was reported that those who held grants had not the lands in one and 
the same place, whereby the weak whose grounds lay near khaUsa lands 
or near the jaglrs of Mansabdars, were exposed to vexations, and were 
encroached upon by unprincipled men. His Majesty then ordered that 
they should get lands on one spot, which they might choose. This order 
proved beneficial for both parties. The officers of the government, on 
receiving this order, told off certain villages for this purpose ; those who 
were weak were protected, and the encroachments of the unprincipled 
were put a stop to. 

But when Time, according to his custom, commenced to tear the veil 
of secrets, rumours also regarding this Sadr [*?Abd^ ’n-Nabi] came to the 
ears of His Majesty. An order was therefore given that aU those who held 
more than five hundred blghas should lay their farmdm personally 
before His Majesty, and in default, should lose their lands. As, however, 
the practices of these grant-holders did not come up to the vise counsels 
of His Majesty, the order was passed that the excess of all lands above one 
hundred highas, if left unspecified in the fartndns, should be reduced to 
two-fifths of it, tliree-fifths of the excess being annexed to the domain 
lands. Irani and TClranl women alone were excepted from this rule. 

As it was reported that impudent, avaricious people used to leave 
their old grounds and take possession of new places, it was ordered thiit 
every one who should leave his place, should lose one-fourth of his lands 
and receive a new grant. 

Again, when His Majesty discovered that the QfizTs were in the habit 
of taking bribes from the grant-holders, he resolved, with the view of 
obtaining God’s favour, to place no further reliance on these men [the 
Qa^is], who wear a turban as a sign of respectability, but are bad at heart, 
and who wear long sleeves, but fall short in sense. He examined into the 
whole matter, and dismissed all Qazis, except those who had been 
appointed during the Sadrsh'p of Sultan Kliwaja. The Irani and Turani 

^ This is the Indian prontinciatinn for the x^rabic and Persian khAUaa. 
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women also were convicted of fraud, and the order was passed that every 
excess of land above one hundred btghas held by them should be 
inquired into, whether it was correctly held or not. 

During^the 8<td^rsMp of ^Aziz^ *d-Dawla [Mir Fath'* ’Hah of Shiraz] the 
following order was given : — If any one held a SuyOrgh^ together with a 
partner, and the famaan contained no reference to the share possessed by 
each partner, the Sadr should, in the event of one of the partners dying, 
proceed without further inquiry to a division, the share of the deceased 
partner lapsing to the Crown, and remaining domain land till the heirs 
should personally apply to His Majesty. The new Sadr was at the same 
time prevented from granting, without previous reference to His Majesty*; 
more than fifteen bfghas. 

On account of the general peace and security in the empire, the 
grant-holders commenced to lay out their lands in gardens, and thereby 
derived so much profit, that it tempted the greediness of the Government 
officers, who had certain notions of how much was sufficient for Suyurgh^b 
holders, to demand revenue taxes ; but this displeased His Majesty, who 
commanded that such profits should not be interfered with. 

Again, when it was found out that holders of one hundred bighas 
and even less were guilty of bribery, the order was given that Mir Sadr 
Jahan should bring these people before His Majesty ; and afterwards it 
was determined that the §adr with the concurrence of the writer of this 
work should either increase or decrease the grants. The rule now followed 
is this, that all Suyurg^al land should consist of one-half of tilled land, and 
of one-half of land capable of cultivation ; if the latter half be not so 
(i.e., if the whole be tilled land), one fourth of the whole should be taken 
away and a new grant be issued for the remainder. 

Tlie revenue derived from each bigha varies in the several districts, 
but is never less than one rupee. 

His Majesty, with the view of teaching wisdom and promoting tnie 
piety, pays much attention to this department, and appoints disinterested 
men as Sadrs of districts and Sadr of the realm. 

Note by the Translator on the Sadrs of Akbar's reign. 

In this A^in — one of the most interesting in the whole work — the 
Chagjiata*! word siiyurgJidl is translated by the Arabic madad^ bma^dsh, 
in Persian madad-i ma^dsh, for which we often find in MSS. madad o 
ma^dsh. The latter term signifies assistance of livelihood ”, and, like its 
equivalent m^7A, or property, it denotes Irnids given for benevolent purposes y 
as specified by Abu ’1-FazL Such lands were hereditary, and difier for 
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thifi reason from or inyul lands, which were conferred for a specified 
time on Mam^sbdars in lieu of salaries. 

This A**!)! proves that Afcbar considerably interfered with suyurghai 
lands, arbitrarily resuming whatever lands he liked, and increasing the 
domain, or Malika, ^ lands to the ruin of many a Muhammadan (Afgjian) 
family. He also completely broke the power of the Sadr, whose dignity, 
especially before the Moghul dynasty, had been very great. It was the 
Sadr, or as he was generally st3ded, ^adr-i Jahdn, whose edict legalized 
the julus, or accession, of a neM^ kmg- During the reign of Akbar also, 
he ranked as the fourth officer of the empire end of A*^in 30). Their 
power was immense. They were the highest law-officers, and had the 
powers which Administrators- General have among us ; the}" were in 
charge of all lands devoted to ecclesiastical and benevolent purposes, 
and possessed an almost unlimited authority of conferring such lands 
independent!}" of the king. They were also the highest ecclesiastical 
law"-^officer6, and might exercise the j^owers of High Inquisitors. Thus 
’n-Naln, during his Sadrship, ordered two men to be killed for 
heresy {ride p. 186, 1. 7, from below). 

In the times before the Moghuls, the terms idrdrdt, wazdif, milk, 
tn^dm-i deJihd, in^dni'i zaminhd, etc., occur for the word suyurghdl (or 
siynrgdl, or sughurghdl, as some dictionaries spell it). 

Among the former kings, 'd-Din-i Khilji is notorious for the 

disregard w'ith which he cancelled the grants of former rulers. He 
resumed the greater part of the rmdad-i ma^dsh tenures, and made them 
domain lands. He also lowered the dignity of the Sadr by appointing 
his keybearer to this high office {Tafikh-i Firuzshdhi, p. 353). Qutb® 
'd-Din Mubarakshah, how^ever, during the four years and four months 
of his reign, reinstated many whom ’d-Din had deprived (T. F,, 

p. 382). Firuz Shah is still more praised for his liberality in conferring 
lands {T. F,, p. 558), 

That Sher Shah has often been accused by Moghul Historians for 
his bounty in conferring lands, has been mentioned above (p. 256, note) ; 
and this may have been one of the reasons why Akbar showed such an 
unexpected severity towards the grant-holders of his time. 

Each Sfibd had a Sadr-i juz, or provincial Sadr, who was under the 
orders of the Chief Sadr {Sadr-i Jahdn, or Sadr-i kul, or Sadr-i Sndur), 

As in every other department, bribery was extensively carried on 
in the offices of the SadtH. The land specified in the /armd?i of a holder 

* Regarding the turning out of Atam nhd and Madad-x xna^&sh holders, vide Eliiot’a 

Olosgary, under Altmn gM . p. 18, 
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xarely corresponded in extent to the land which he actually held ; or the 
language of the farman was ambiguously worded to enable the holder 
to take possession of as much as he could and keep it, as long as he bribed 
the Quzts and provincial Sadrs* Hence Akbar had every reason, after 
repeated inquiries, to cancel grants conferred by former rulers. The 
religious views of the emperor (vid^ p. 176) and the hatred which he 
showed to the *?Ulama, most of whom held lands, furnished him with a 
personal, and therefore stronger, reason to resume their grants, and drive 
them away to Bhukkar in Sind, or to Bengal, the climate of which in 
those days was as notorious as, in later days, that of Gombroon. After 
the fall of ^^Abd'^ 'n-Nabi — a man whom Akbar used once to honour by 
holding the slippers before his feet — ^Sultan lOiwaja, a member of the 
IXvim Faith (vid>€ p. 214), was appointed as Sadr ; and the Sadrs aitcfr 
him were so limited in conferring lands independently of Akbar, and had 
BO few grants to look after, as to tempt Bada,om to indulge in sarcastical 
remarks. The foll(jwing were Akbar’s Sadrs : — 

1. Shaykh Gada*^!, a Shi'^ah, appointed at the recommendation of 
Bayxam Khan, till 9G8. 

2. Khwaja Muhamniad §alih, till 971. 

3. Shaykh ‘•Abd^ ’n-Nabi, till 986, 

4. Sultan Khwaja, till his death in 993. 

5. Amir Fath'* ’llah of Shiraz, till 997. 

6. Sadr Jahan, whose name coincides with the title of his office. 

Abu l-Fazl also mentions a Sadr Mawlana *^Abd^ l-Baqi ; but I do 

not know when he held office. 

I extract a fevv short passages from Bada,onT. 

Page 29. Sliaylh Oada*^! cancelled the Madad-i ma^dsh lands, and took 
away the legacies^ of the Khdnzddas (Afghans) and gave a Su3ulrgji51 to 
any one that would bear uj) with humiliating treatment, but not other- 
wise. Nevertheless, in comparison with the present time, when obstacles 
are raised to the possession of o\ej:y jarib of ground, nay, f 3 ven less, you 
ma}^ call the Shaykh an ^ Alambakhsh (one who gives away a world). 

Page 52. After Sha}']^ Gadft*’J, Khajagi Muhammad Salih was, in 
968, appointed Sadr ; but he did not possess such extensive powers in 
conferring lands as madad-i ma^ash, because be was dependent on the 
Diwans. 

Page 71. In 972, or perhaps more correctly in 971, Shaykh ^Abcl^ 
’n-Nabi was made ^%adr* In giving awav lands, he was to consult Muzaffar 
Kh an, at that time Vazir and V'akll. But soon after, the Sha\"lffi acquired 
^ Au'qdf, Tho text of Bada.oni has wrongly auqdt. For road bdmh. 



absolute poa-ers that he conferredon deserving people whole worlds of 
subsistence allowances, lands, and pensions, so much so that if you place 
the grants of all former kings of Hindustan in one scale, and those of the 
Shay^ into the other, his scale would weigh more. But several years 
later the scale went up, as it had been under former kings, and matters 
took an adverse turn. 

Page 204. In 983, His Majesty gave the order that the Ayimas of the 
whole empire should not be let off by the krorls of each Fergana, unless 
they brought the farnidm in which their grants, subsistence allowances 
and pensions were described, to the ^dr for inspection and verification. 
For this reason, a large number of worthy people, from the eastern 
districts up to Bhakkar on the Indus, came to Court. If any of them had 
a powerful protector in one of the grandees or near friends of His Majesty, 
he could manage to have his affair settled ; but those who were destitute 
of such recommendations had to bribe Sayvnd Abd^ 'r-RasQl, the Shayl^’s 
head, man, or make presents to his farrashes, darbans (porters), syces 
(grooms), and mihtars (sweepers), “ in order to get their blanket out of 
the mire.” Unless, however, they had either strong recommendations, 
or had recourse to bribery, they were utterly ruined. Many of the 
Ayimas, without obtaining their object, died from the heat caused by the 
crowding of the multitudes. Though a report of this came to the ears 
of His Majesty, no one dared to take these unfortunate people before the 
emperor. And when the Shayldi, in all his pride and haughtiness, sat 
upon his mmnad (cushion), and influential grandees introduced to him, in 
his office, scientific or pious men, the Shaylffi received them in his filthy 
way, paid respect to no one,A and after much asking, begging, and ex- 
aggerating he allowed, for example, a teacher of the Hiddya (a book on 
law) and other college books 100 Bighas, more or less ; and though such 
a man might have been for a long time in possession of more extensive 
lands, the Shaylffi took them away. But to men of no renown, to low 
fellows, even to Hindus, he gave primitive lands as marks ^ of personal 
favour. Hence science and scientific men fell in estimation, ... At no 
time had a Sadr for so long a time exercised more tyrannical powers. 

The fate of *?Abd^* ’n-Nal>i has been related above. Akbar gave him 
money for the poor of Makkah, and sent him on a pilgrimage. When he 
came back, he was called to account for the money, wa.s put in prison, 
and murdered “ by some scoundrel in 992. 

* Bad&.oni says that even in the State hall when before the time of prayer he wushed 
his hands and feet, he took oaro to spirt water on the grandees standing near him. 

* Few bcUafzU in the text (p. 205)oncMS. of Badaoni reads zamin4 ba-tafa^^ul 

4XZ MiMd midM, 
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The next Setdr was Sultan IChwaja. Matters relating to suyfirglials 
now took a very different course. Akbar had rejected the Islam, and 
the new who had just returned from Makkah,' become a member 
of the Divine Faith. The systematic persecution of the learned and the 
lawyers had commenced, and His Majesty inquired personally into all 
grants (vide p. 199, second para.). The lands were now steadily withdrawn,^ 
and according to Bada,oni, who had managed to get 1,000 bighas, at first 
to the great disgust of ^Abd'^ ’n-Nabi, many a Muhammadan family was 
impoverished or utterly ruined. 

In 993, Fath'* ’llah of Shiraz (vide p. 34) was appointed Sadr. As 
the Suyurghal duties, and with them the dignity of the Sadr, had dwindled 
down to nothing, Fath'* ’llah, though Sadr, could be spared for missions 
to the Dalhin, Bad., p. 343. 

His Shirazi servant Kamdl officiated for him during his absence, and 
looked after these lacklands of Ayima-dars,^ who had a few spots here and 
there ; for the dignity of the Sadr had approached its kamdl (perfection). 
Fath“ ’Uah had not even the power of conferring five bighas ; in fact he 
was an imaginary Sadr, as all lands had been withdrawn. And yet, the 
lands which had been withdrawn became the dwelling-places of wild 
animals, and thus belonged neither to the Ayima-ddrs, nor to farmers. 
How'ever, of all these oppressions, there is at least a record left in the 
books of the Sadr, though of the office of the Sadr the name only is left. 

Page 368, Fath^ Hlah [the Sadr himself] laid before His Majesty a bag 
containing the sura of Rs. 1,000, which his collector by means of oppression 
or under the pretext that an Ayima-dar was not forthcoming or dead, had 
squeezed out of the widow s and unfortunate orphans of the Pargana of 
Basawar [which was his jagir] and said “ My collectors liave tliis much 
collected from the Ayima-ddrs as a kifdyat (i.e., because the collectors 
thought the Suyurghal holders had more than su fficie^U to live upon)"'. 
But the em|>eror allowed him to keep the sum for himself. 

The next Sadr, Sadr Jahari, was a member of the Divine Faith. 
Though appointed Sadr immediately after the death of Fath'^ llah, 
Bada.oni continues calling him Mufti-yi mamdlik-i mahrusa, the Mufti of 

^ The eame hapi>enod afterwards to Mirza Aziz Koka. lo fact, Bcveral examples are 
on record that devout pilgrims ret^irned so disappointed and “ fleeced ” from Makkah 
as to assume a hostile portion to the Islam. There is a proverb rurrent in the East, 
Ash-^haytnn fi "hliaramayn, “ The Devil dv eIJs in Makkah and Madinah.’’ 

2 Maqtu^^ 'hara^l a pun reminding of (past part. IV), one on whom lands have 

been conferred, and (part act. XV), one who confers lands. Observe that Bada.oni 

uses the word ayima not only in the plural senuse of ayimu-dhra, but as an equivalent of 
ihoae who hold a Suyurahal. 

Regarding the punishments which grasping Sadrs were subject to, Elliot’s Index,, 
p. 263, note, of which, however, the first para, ought to he expunged as unliistorical. 



the empire, which had been his title before. Perhaps it was no longer 
necessary to have a separate officer for the Sodrship. §adr Jahan 
continued to serve under Jahangir. 

A great portion of the SuydrjjJial lands is specified by Abu U-Fa^ in 
the geographical tables of the Third Book. 

20 . 

ON THE CARRIAGES, ETC., INVENTED BY HIS MAJESTY. 

His Majesty has invented an extraordinary carriage, which has proved 
a source of much comfort for various people. When this carriage is used 
for travelling, or for carrying loads, it may be employed for grinding corn.^ 

His Majesty also invented a large cart, which is drawn by one elephant. 
It is made sufficiently large so as to hold several bath-rooms, and thus 
serves as a travelling bath. It is also easily drawn by cattle. 

Camels and horses also are used for pulling carriages, and thus 
contribute to the comfort of mankind. Finely built carriages are called 
hahals ; ^ if used on even ground several may sit together and 
travel on. 

Water wheels and carts have also been so constructed that water may 
be fetched from far, low places. Two oxen may pull four such wheels 
at the same time, or one ox two. 

Another machine exists which conveys water from a well, and moves 
at the same time a millstone. 

A^ln 21 . 

THE TEN SER TAX (DAHSERi). 

His Majesty takes from eacli Ingha of tilled land ten sers of grain 
as a royalty. Store-houses have been constructed in every district. They 
supply the animals belonging to the State with food, which is never 
bought in the bazars. These stores prove at the same time of great use 
for the people ; for poor cultivators may receive grain for sowing purposes, 
or people may buy che^p grain at the time of famines. But the stores 
are only used to supply necessities. They are also used for benevolent 
purposes ; for His Majesty ha^. established in his empire many houses * 

^ This WAS, according to Nbjiim’s invention of ’llah of Shiraz {vide 

p. 38, note). Ni^im saye, He constructed a millstone which was placed on a cart. It 
turned itself and ground com. He also invented a looking-glass which, whether seen near 
or at a distance, showed all sorts of curious figures. Also a wheel, which cleaned at once 
twelve barrels.” The last mentioned wheel also is ascribed by Abu*? ’l-Fazl to Akbar ; 
vide Book I, A*!n 38, p. 122. 

• Kegarding Englii^i carriages {ratk^i angrezl) brought to India under Jah&nglr, vide 
Tuauk, pp. 167. 168. 

• Vide pp. 210 and 211. 
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for the poor, where indigent people may get eomething to eat. He also 
appoints everywhere experienced people to look after these Btore-ho\ises, 
and selects for this purpose active Darogahs and clever writers, who watch 
the receipts and charges. 

22 . 

ON FEASTS. 

His Majesty inquires into the excellent customs of past ages, and 
without looking to the men of the past in particular, he takes up that 
which is proper, though he have to pay a high price for it. He bestow's 
his fostering care upon men of various classes, and seeks for occasions to 
make presents. Thus, when His Majesty was informed of the feasts of 
the Jamsheds, and the festivals of the Parsi priests, he adopted them, and 
used them as opportunities of conferring benefits. The following are the 
most important feasts. 1. The Neu^Year’s Dat/femt.^ It commences on 
the day when the Sun in his splendour moves to Aries, and lasts till tlie 
nineteenth day of the month (Farw'ardin). Two days of this period are 
considered great festivals, w’hen much money and numerous other things 
are given away as presents ; the first day of the month of Farwardin, and 
the nineteenth, which is the time of the Sharaf. Again, His Majesty 
followed the custom of the ancient Parsis, who held banquets on those 
days the names of which coincided with the name of a month. ^ The follow- 
ing are the days which have the same name as a month : 19th Farwardin ; 
3rd Urdibihisht ; 6th Khurddd ; 13th Tlr ; 7th Amurddd ; 4th Shahri- 
war ; 16th Mihr ; 10th Ahdn ; 9th A^r ; 8th, 15th, 23rd Day \ 2nd, 
Bahman ; 5th Isfanddrmuz, Feasts are actually and ideally held on each 
of these days. People in their happiness raise the strain of inward joy. 
In the beginning of each pahr the naqqdras (vide p. 51, 1. 1) are beaten, 
when the singers and musicians fall in. On the first of the above feasts 
coloured lamps are usexi for three nights ; on the second for one night, and 
the joy is general. 

I have given a few particulars in the first book (A*’in 18). 

A^-in 23. 

THE MVSHROZ OR DAY OF FANCY BAZARS. 

On the third feast-day of every month, His Majesty holds a large 
assembly for the purj^ose of inquiring into the many wonderful things 

* Bada,on! generally calls this day Nawruz-i JaUiU ; vide p. 183, note 2. 

* Thus Ab&n was the name of the eighth month (Octohor-NovemW) ; but the tenth 
day also of every month had the same name. 
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{owd in this world* The merchants of the age are ei^er to attend, and 
lay out articles from all countries. The people of His Majesty^s Harem 
come, and the women of other men also are invited, and buying and 
selling is quite general. His Majesty uses such days to select any articles 
which he wishes to buy, or to fix the price of things, and thus add to his 
knowledge. The secrets of the empire, the character of the people, the 
good and bad qualities of each office and workshop, will then appear. 
His Majesty gives to such days the name of Khmhruz, or the joyful day. 
as they are a source of much enjoyment. 

After the fancy bazars for women, bazars for the men are held. 
Merchants of all coiintries then sell their wares. His Majesty watches 
the transactions, and such as are admitted to Court indulge in the pleasure 
of buying. Bazar people, on such occasions, may lay their grievances 
before His Majesty, without being prevented by the mace-bearers, and 
may use the opportunity of laying out their stores, in order to explain 
their circumstances. For those who are good, the dawn of success rises, 
whilst wicked bazar people are called to account. 

His Majesty has appointed for this purpose a separate treasurer and 
an accountant, so that the sellers may get paid without delay. The profit 
made by tradesmen on such occasions is very great. ^ 


Ann 24 . 

REGULATIONS REGARDING MARRIAGES. 

Every care bestowed upon this wonderful tie between men is a means 
of preserving the stability of the human race, and ensuring the progress 
of the world ; it is a preventive against the outbreak of evil passions, and 
leads to the establishment of homes. Hence His Majesty, inasmuch as 
he is benign, watches over great and small, and imbues men with his 
notions of the spiritual union and the equality of essence which he sees in 
marriage. He abhors marriages which take place between man and woman 
before the age of puberty. They bring forth no fruit, and His Majesty 
thinks them even hurtful ; for afterwards, when such a couple ripens into 
manhood, they dislike having connexion, and their home is desolate. 

Here in India, where a man cannot see the woman to whom he is 
betrothed, there are peculiar obstacles ; but His Majesty maintains that 
the consent of the bride and bridegroom, and the permission of the 
parents, are absolutely necessary in marriage contracts. 

* Kegarding these fatioy haa&rs, vidt above BadS.,oiiI’s remarks on p. 213, i. 4. 
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Marriage between near relations His Majesty thinks highly improper. 
He says, The fact that, in ancient times (?) even, a girl was not given to 
her twin brother ^ ought to silence those who are fond of historical proofs. 
Marriage between first cousins, however, does not strike the bigoted 
followers of Muhammad’s religion as wrong ; for the beginning of a 
xdigion resembles, in this regard, the beginning of the creation of mankind. 

His Majesty disapproves of high dowries ; for as they are rarely ever 
paid, they are mere sham ; but he admits that the fixing of high dowries 
is a preventive against rash divorces. Nor does His Majesty approve of 
every one marrying more than one wife ; for this ruins a man’s health, 
and disturbs the peace of the home. He censures old women that take 
young husbands, and says that doing so is against all modesty. 

He has also appointed two sober and sensible men, one of whom 
inquires into the circumstances of the bridegroom, and the other into 
those of the bride. These two officers have the title of Tu*’i‘begty or 
masters of marriages. In many cases, the duties are performed by one 
and the same officer. His Majesty also takes a tax from both parties, to 
enable them to show their gratitude. The payment of this tax is looked 
upon as auspicious. Man^bdars commanding from five to one thousand, 
pay 10 Muhrs ; do. from one thousand to five hundred, 4 M. ; do. to 
Commanders of one hundred, 2 M, ; do. to Commanders of forty, 1 ilf . ; 
do. to Commanders of ten, 4 R. The latter fee is also paid by rich people. 
The middle classes pay 1 and common people 1 ddm.^ In demanding 
this tax, the officers have to pay regard to the circumstances of the 
father of the bride. 

A*'m 25. 

REGULATIONS REGARDING EDUCATION. 

In every country, but especially in Hindustan, boys are kept tor 
years at school, where they learn the consonants and vowels. A great 
portion of the life of the students is wasted by making them read many 
books. His Majesty orders that every school boy should first learn to 
write the letters of the Alphabet, and also learn to trace their several 
forms.® He ought to learn the 8haj>e and name of each letter, which may 

* The sona and daughters of cemmon people were not allowed to marry, unless 
they came to the oflSce of the kotwai, and were stared at by the kotwaFs men, who had 
to take down their respective ages ; and you may imagine what advantages and fine 
opportunities the oflSeers thus had, especially the people of the kotw&l, and the 

Mki/ (?), and their other low assistants outside.'* j&od. If, p. S91. Fiie also Third Book, 
A^in 5. 

* Boys in the East generally learn to write by running their pens over tlie characters 
of the copyslips (gifCos). 
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done in two days, whon the boy ehould proceed to write the joined 
letters. They may be practised for a week, after which the boy should 
learn some prose and poetry by heart, and then commit to memory some 
verses to the praise of God, or moral sentences, each written separately. 
Care is to be taken that he learns to understand everything himself ; 
but the teacher may assist him a little. He then ought for some time to be 
daily practised in writing a hemistich or a verse, and will soon acquire a 
current hand. The teacher ought especially to look after five things : 
knowledge of the letters ; meanings of words ; the hemistich ; the verse ; 
the 'former lesson. If this method of teaching be adopted, a boy will 
learn in a month, or even in a day, what it took others years to under- 
stand, BO much so that people wdll get quite astonished. Every boy 
ought to read books on morals, arithmetic, the notation peculiar to 
arithmetic, agrculture, mensuration, geometry, astronomy, physiog- 
nomy, household matters, the rules of government, medicine, logic, the 
tuhiSif riydzi, and ildhl, sciences,^ and history ; all of which may be 
gradually acquired. 

In studying Sanscrit, students ought to learn the Bayakaran, Niya,x, 
Bedanta, and Patanjal. No one should be allowed to neglect those things 
which the present time requires. 

These regulations shed a new light on schools, and cast a bright 
lustre over Madrasas. 


A^m 26 . 

THE ADMIRALTY. 

This department is of great use for the successful operations of the 
army, and for the benefit of the country in general ; it furnishes means of 
obtaining things of value, provides for agriculture, and His Majesty’s 
household. His Majesty, in fostering tiiis source of power, keeps four 
objects in view, and looks upon promoting the efficiency of this depart- 
ment as an act of divine worship. 

First , — The fitting out of strong boats, capable of carrying elephants. 
Some are made in such a manner as to be of use in sieges and for the 
conquest of strong forts. Experienced officers look upon ships as if they 
were bouses and dromedaries, and* use them as excellent means of conquest. 
So especially in Turkey, Zanzibar, and Europe. In every part of His 

* Thi« th« thrfie-fold division of scioncea. llaht, or rfw’iiw, sciences comprise every 
thing eonnectod with theology and the means of acquiring a knowledge of Ood. RiyaJ:i 
sciences treat of quantity, and comprise mathematics, astronomy, music, mechanics, 
sciences comp^end physical sciences. 

Some dictionaries call the last class of sciences instead of tabi<ii. 
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Majesty’s empire ships are numerous ; but in Bengal, Kashmir, and 
Thathah (Sind) they are the pivot of all commerce. His Majesty had the 
sterns of the boats made in shape of wonderful animals, and thus combines 
terror with amusement. Turrets and pleasing kiosks, markets, and 
beautiful flbwer-beds, have likewise been constructed on the rivers. 
Along the coasts of the ocean, in the west, east, and south of India, large 
ships are built, which are suitable for voyages. The harboixrs have been 
put into excellent condition, and the experience of seamen has much 
improved. Large ships are also built at Ilahabas and Labor, and are 
then sent to the coast. In Kashmir, a model of a ship was made which 
was much admired. 

Secondly . — To appoint experienced seamen, acquainted with the tides, 
the depths of the ocean, the time when the several winds blow, and their 
advantages and disadvantages. They must be familiar with shallows and 
banks. Besides, a seaman must be hale and strong, a good swimmer, 
kind hearted, hard working, capable of bearing fatigue, patient ; in fact, 
he must possess all good qualities. Men of such character can only be 
found after much trouble. Tlie best seamen come from Malibar (Malabar). 

Boatmen also bring men and their things from one side of the river to 
the other. 

The number of sailors in a ship varies according to the size of the vessel. 
In large ships there are twelve classes. 1. The Ndl^udd, or owner of the 
ship. This word is evidently a short form of NdvMiudd. He fixes the 
course of the ship. 2. The Mu^allimy or Captain. He must be acquainted 
with the depths and the shallow places of the ocean, and must know 
astronomy. It is he who guides the ship to her destination, and prevents 
her from falling into dangers. 3, The Tam^l^ or chief of the khaldfi^y or 
sailors. Sailors, in seamen's language, are called Maldsu or khdrwas^ 
4. The Nal^udd-khashah, He supplies the passengers with firewood 
and straw, and assists in shipping and unlading the cargo. 5. The 
Sarhang, or mate, superintends the docking and landing of the ship, and 
often acts for the Mu^allim. 6. The Bhanddri has the charge of the stores. 
7 . The Karrdm ^ is a writer who keeps the accounts of the ship, and serves 
out water to the passengers. 8. The Sukkdngir,^ or helmsman. He steers 
the ship according to the orders of the Mu^allim . Some ships carry several 
helmsmen, but never more than twenty. 9. The Panjarl looks out from 

Tan4ail or ^aruUl, H. — P.] 

* This word is nowadays pronounced Kirani, and is applied to any clerk. The 
word is often used contemptuously. 

[3 There is a modern Anglo-Indian word used in Calcutta, • sea-cunny * derived from 
mkk&nl. — P.] 
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the top of the mast, and gives notice when he sees land or a ship, or a 
coming storm, etc. 10. The belongs to the class of J^lasu. 

He throws out the water which has leaked through the ship. X L The 
Tojhandm, or gunner, is required in naval fights ; the number depends on 
the size of the ship. 12. The Khdnm or common sailors. They set and 
furl the sails. Some of them perform the duty of divers, and stop leaks,, 
or set free the anchor when it sticks fast. The amount of their wages 
varies, and depends on the voyage, or kush, as seamen call it. In the 
harbour of SaSgdw {Hugll) a Ndl^udd gets 400 R. ; besides he is allowed 
four mahJckj or cabins, which he fills with wares for his owm profit. Every 
ship is divided into several divisions, for the accommodation of passengers 
and the stowage of goods, each of the divisions being called a maUJch* 
The Mu^allim gets 200 R. and two maUkfts ; the Tandtl, 120 R, ; the 
Karrdmy 50 R, and one malikh ; the Ndkhidd Mashdby 30 R. ; the 
Sarhcmgy 25 R. ; the Sukkdnglr, Panjar% and Bhanddriy each 15 2^. ; 
each Khdnva or common sailor, 40 2^., and his daily food in addition ; 
the DeganddZy or gunner, 12 R. 

In Kamhhdyat (Cambay), a Ndkhudd gets 800 R,y and the other men in 
the same proportion. 

In Laharly a nakhuda gets 300 /?., and the rest in proportion. 

In Achtn he gets half as much again as in southern harbours ; in 
Portugal, two and a half as much again ; and in Malacca,^ twice as much 
again. In Pegu, and Dahnasari, he gets half as much again as in Cambay. 
All these rates vary according to the place and the length of the voyage. 
But it would take me too long to give more details. 

Boatmen on rivers have w^ages varying from 100 to 500 d. per mensem. 

Thirdly y an experienced man has been appointed to look after the 
rivers. He must be an imposing and fearless man, must have a loud voice, 
must be capable of bearing Litigue, active, zealous, kind, fond of travelling, 
a good swimmer. As he possesses experience, he settles every difficulty 
which arises regarding fords, and takes care that such places are not 
overcrowded, or too narrow^ or very uneven, or full of mud. He regulates 
the number of passengers which a ferry may carry ; he must not allow 
travellers to be delayed, and sees that poor peojde are passed over gratis. 
He ought not to allow people to swim across, or wares to be deposited 
amnvhere else but at fording places. He should also prevent people from 
crossing at night, unless in cases of necessity. 

Fmirthly^ the remission of duties. His Majesty, in his mercy, has 
remitted many tolls, thoiigh the income derived from them equalled the 
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revenue of a whole country. He only wishes that boatmen should get 
their wages. The state takes certain taxes in harbour places ; but they 
never exceed two and a half per cent., which is so little compared with the 
taxes formerly levied, that merchants lock upon harbour taxes as totally 
remitted. 

The following sums are levied as river tolls. For every boat, 1 R. per 
kos at the rate of 1,000 mans, provided the boat and the men belong to one 
and the same owner. But if the boat belongs to another man and every- 
thing in the boat to the man who has hired it, the tax is 1 R. for every 
21 kos. At ferry places, an elephant has to pay 10 d. for crossing ; a laden 
cart, 4 d. ; do, empty, 2 d. ; a laden camel, 1 d. ; empty camels, horses, 
cattle with their things, | d. ; do. empty, J d. Other beasts of burden 
pay which includes the toll due by the river. Twenty people pay 1 d. 
for crossing ; but they are often taken gratis. 

The rule is that one-half or one-third of the tolls thus collected go 
to the State (the other half goes to the boatmen). 

Merchants are therefore well treated, and the articles of foreign 
countries arc imported in large quantities. 

A^ln 27. 

ON HUNTING. 

Superficial, worldly ob.servers see in killing an animal a sort of 
pleasure, and in their ignorance stride about, as if senseless, on the field of 
their passions. But deep inquirers see in hunting a means of acquisition 
of knowledge, and the temple of tlieir worship derives from it a peculiar 
lustre. This is the ca.se with His Majesty. He always makes hunting a 
means of increasing his knowledge, and Ijesides, uses hunting parties as 
occasions to inquire, without having first given notice of his coming, into 
the condition of the people and the army. He travels incognito, and 
examines into matters referring to taxation, or to Sayurghal lands. >r to 
affairs connected with the household. He lifts up such as are cppre'i ^d, 
and punishes the oppressors. On account of these higher reasons His 
Majesty indulges in the chase, and shows himself quite enamoured of it. 
Short-sighted and shallow observers think that His Majesty has no other 
object in view but hunting ; but the wise and experienced know that he 
pursues liigher aims. 

When His Majesty starts on a hunting party, active Qardwala [men 
employed by the Mir Skihdr} or Master of Hunting] surround the hunting 

Mlt shikdr in India is now applied to any assistant falconer, bird-catcher, etc., 
etc. — P.] 
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groiand, the Qur (p. 110), remaining at a distance of about five kos from it. 
Near the Qw the grandees and other people await the arrival of His 
Majesty. The men who look after the things sit down and watch. About 
a yard behind them the Mw TuzcJc stands ready for service, and about 
a h>% and one-half behind them stand some of the Khidmaiiyya (p. 252) 
and other servants of His Majesty. The Khidrmtiyya are told off to watch 
at that place. At about the same distance there stands a vigilant officer 
with some of His Maj esty ’s servants. He advances very slowly and guards 
the private hunting ground. Behind them an experienced officer is 
stationed to superintend the whole. Several near servants of His Majesty 
have admission to this place ; but generally only such are allowed to 
come as are required to render services at the chase. 

When a certain distance has been passed over, His Majesty selects a 
few to accompany hiniT and then moves on ; and after having gone over 
another distance, he generally goes alone, or accompanied by one or two. 
When the hour of rest comes, both parties which had been left behind 
again join His Majesty. 

As I have stated the views of His Majesty regarding the chase, and 
have written down some remarks on the arrangements which are made 
during hunting parties, I shall give a few particulars as to the several 
modes of chasing, and the wonderful contrivances which people have 
recourse to. 

1. Tiger Hunting. 

They make a large cage, and having fastened it (on the ground) with 
strong iron ties, they put it in places frequented by tigers. The door is left 
open ; but it is arranged in such a manner that the slightest shaking wiD 
cause it to close. Within the cage they put a goat, which is protected by a 
screen so constructed that the tiger can see the goat, but not get hold of 
it. Hunger will lead the tiger to the cage. As soon as he enters, he is 
caught. 

Another method . — They put a poisoned arrow on a bow, painted green, 
in such a manner that a slight movement will cause the arrow to go off. 
The bow is hung upon a tree, and when the tiger passes, and shakes it a 
little, the arrow will hit the animal and kill it. 

Another method . — They tie a sheep to a place in a road frequented by 
tigers, putting round about the ehtep on the ground small blades of grass 
covered with glue.^ The comes rushing forward and gets his claws 
full of the glue. The more he tries to get rid of it, the more will the glue 

n Shilim. probabty bird-Uto auUie f^rom the exudations from slits mad© in the bark 
of the baf (banjan) or the filial 
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stick to kis feet, and when he is quite senseless and exhausted, the 
hunters come from the ambush and kill him. Or they take him alive, 
and tame him. 

His Majesty, from his straightforw^ardness, dislikes having recourse 
to such tricks, and jircfers with bows or matchlocks openly to attack this 
brute, which destroys so many lives. 

Another method . — An intrepid experienced hunter gets on the back of a 
male buffalo and makes it attack the tiger. The buffalo will quickly catch 
the tiger on its horns, and toss it violently upwards, so that it dies. 
It is impossible to describe the excitement of this manner of hunting the 
tiger. One does not know what to admire more, the courage of the 
rider, or his skill in standing firm on the slippery back of the buffalo. 

One day, notice was given that a man-eating tiger had made its 
appearance in the district of Bari. His Majesty got on the elephant Ndhir 
Khan, and w'ent into the jungle. The brute w^as stirred up ; and striking 
its claws into the forehead of the huge animal, it pulled its head close 
down to the ground, when the tiger was killed by the men. This occurrence 
astonished the most intrepid and experienced hunters. 

On another occasion, His Majesty hunted near Toda. The tiger had 
stretched one of the party to the ground. His Majesty aimed at the 
brute, killed it, and thus saved the life of the man. 

Once during a qamargha ^ chase, a large tiger was stirred up. The 
animal attacked His Majesty, when he shot it in time through the head 
and killed it. 

Once a tiger struck his claws into a man. All who witnessed it 
despaired of his life. His Majesty shot the tiger through the body and 
released the unfoHunate man. 

A remarkable scene took place in the forest of Mathura. Shuja*^at 
Khan (fVide A^m 30, No. 51), who had advanced very far, got suddenly 
timid . His Majesty remained standing where he w^as, and looked furiously 
at the tiger. The brute cowered ^ down before that divine glance, and 
turned riglit about trembling all over. In a short time it was killed. 

The feats of His Majesty are too numerous to be imagined ; much 
less can a Hindustani, as I am, describe them in a dignified style. 

He slays lions, ^ but would not hurt an ant. 

He girds himself for the fray ; but the lion^ drops his claws from fear.* 

^ Qanmrgku ia a chase for which drivers are employed. [The game is apparently 
enclosed in a living ring. — P.j 

* This is one of Akbar’a miracles. 

Sktr, tiger, — P.] 

* These two verses are taken from Fay?.i*8 Not Duman ; vid<t p. 113, note 1. 
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2, Elephant<cUcMng* 

There are several modes of hunting elephants. 

1. Kheda^ The hunters are both on horseback and on foot. They 
go during summer to the grazing places of this wonderful animal, and 
commence to beat drums and blow pij>e8, the noise of which makes 
the elephants quite frightened. They commence to rush about, till from 
their heaviness and exertions no strength is left in them. They are then 
sure to run under a tree for shade, when some experienced hunters throw 
a rope made of hemp or bark round their feet or necks, and thus tie them 
to the trees. They are afterwards led off in company with some trained 
elephants, and gradually get tame. One-fourth of the value of an elephant 
thus caught is given to the hunters as 'wages. 

2. Chor kheda. They take a tame female elephant to the grazing place 
of wild elephants, the driver stretching himself on the back of the elephant, 
without moving or giving any other sign of his presence. The elephants 
then commence to fight, when the driver manages to secure one by 
throwing a rope round the foot. 

3. Gdd.^ A deep pit is constructed in a place frequented by elej^hants, 
which is covered up with grass. As soon as the elephants come near it 
the hunters from their ambush commence to make a great noise. The 
elephants get confused, and losing their habitual cautiousness, they fall 
rapidly and noisily into the hole. They are then starved and kept without 
water, when they soon get tame. 

4. Bar. They dig a ditch round the resting-place of elephants, leaving 
only one road open, before which they put up a door, which is fastened 
with ropes. The door is left open, but closes when the rope is cut. The 
hunters then put both inside and outside the door such food as elephants 
like. The elephants eat it up greedily ; their voraciousness makes them 
forget all cautiousness, and without fear they enter at the door. A fearless 
hunter, who has been lying concealed, then cuts the rope, and the door 
closes. The elephants start up, and in their fury try to break the door. 
They are all in commotion. The hunters then kindle fires and make much 
noise. The elephants run about till they get tired, and no strength is 
left in them. Tame females are then brought to the place, by whose 
means the wild elephants are caught. They soon get tame. 

From times of old, people have enjoyed elephant hunts by any of 
the above modes ; His Majesty has invented a new manner, which 


^ Hence our elephant khfddas. 

[* For gdff or gdril f., a pit ? — P.] 
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admits of remarkable In fact, all excellent modes of bunting axe 

inventions of His Majesty. A wild herd of elephants is surrounded on 
three sides by drivers, one side alone being left open. At it several 
female elephants are stationed. From all sides, male elephants will 
approach to cover the females. The latter then go gradually into an 
enclosure, whither the males follow. They are now caught as shown 
above.^ 

3. Leojxird ^ Hunting, 

Leopards, when wild, select three places. In one part of the country 
they hunt ; in another part they rest and sleep ; and in a third district 
they play and amuse themselves. They mostly sleep on the top of a hill. 
The shade of a tree is sufficient for the leopard. He rubs himself against 
the trunk. Round about the tree they deposit their excrements, which 
are called in Hindi dkhar. 

Formerly, hunters used to make deep holes and cover them with grass. 
These pits were called odl. The leopards on coming near them, fell down 
to the bottom ; but they often broke their feet or legs, or managed by 
jumping to get out again. Nor could you catch more than one in each pit. 
His Majesty therefore invented a new method, which has astonished the 
most experienced hunters. He made a pit only two or three gaz deep, and 
constructed a peculiar trapdoor, which closes when the leopard falls into 
the hole. The animal is thus never hurt. Sometimes more than one go 
into the trap. On one occasion no less than seven leopards were caught. 
At the time of their heat, which takes place in winter, a female leopard 
had been walking about on the field, and six male leopards were after her. 
Accidentally she fell into a pit, and her male companions, unwilling to 
let her off, dropped in one after the other — a nice scene, indeed. 

His Majesty also catches leopards by tiring them out, which is very 
interesting to look at. 


^ “ A largo number of people had surrounded the whole jungle, outside of which, on 
a small empty space, a throne made of wood had been put on a tree, as a seat for the 
emperor [Jahangir], and on the neighbouring trees beams had been put, «pon which 
the courtiers were to sit and enjoy the sight. About two hundred male elephants, with 
strong nooses, and many females were in readiness. Upon each elephant there sat two 
men of the Jhariyyah caste, who chieHy occupy themselves in this part of India [Gujrat] 
with elephant hunting. The plan was to drive the wild elephants from all parts of the 
jungle near the place where the emperor sat. so that he might enjoy the sight of this 
exciting scene. When the drivers closed up from all sides of the jungle, their ring unfortu- 
nately broke on account of the density and impenetrability of the wood, and the arrange- 
ments of the drivers partially failed. The wild elephants ran about as if mad ; hut twelve 
male and female elephants were caught before the eyes of the emperor.” IqMn^ma, 
p. 113. 

Yuz, the chitd or hunting leopard. — P.] 



Another method is to fasten nooses to the foot of the above mentioned 
tree. When the animel comes to scratch itself, it gets entangled. 

His Majesty generally hunts leopards thirty or forty ko9 from Agra, 
especially in the districts of Bari, Simawali, AlapClr, Siumam, Bhatinda, 
Bhatnlr, Pa tan in the Panjab, Patbpllr Jhinjhanu, Nagor, Mirath, Jodhpur, 
Jaisalmir, Amrsarnayin ; but several other more remote spots have been 
selected as hunting grounds. His Majesty used often to go to the first 
mentioned places, take out the leopards that had fallen into a pit, and 
hand them over to the keepers. He would often travel over great distances, 
and was perhaps just on the point of resting a little ; but before he had 
done so, good news were brought from some himting ground, when he 
hastened away on a fleet courser. 

In former times people managed to train a newly caught leopard 
for the chase in the space of three months, or if they exerted themselves, 
in two months. From the attention which His Majesty pays to this 
animal, leopards are now trained in an excellent manner in the short 
space of eighteen days. Old and active keepers were surprised at such 
results, and extolled the charm of His Majesty’s knowledge* From good 
motives, and from a desire to add splendour to his court, His Majesty 
used to take it upon himself to keep and train leopards, astonishing the 
most experienced by his success. 

A rather remarkable case is the following. Once a leopard had been 
caught, and without previous training, on a mere hint by His Majesty, it 
brought in the prey like trained leopards. Those who were present had 
their eyes opened to truth, and experienced the blessing of prostrating 
themselves in belief on His Majesty.^ 

Attracted by the wonderful influence of the loving heart of His 
Majesty, a leopard once followed the imperial suite without collar er chain, 
and like a sensible human being, obeyed every command, and at every 
leopard chase enjoyed it very much to have its skill brought to the test. 

There are two hundred keepers in charge of the hha$a leopards, A 
proper system of training has been laid down, 

A^h% 28. 

THE FOOD ALLOWED TO LEOPARDS. THE WAGES OF THE 

KEEPERS. 

First class leopards get 5 of meat every day ; second class, 4| s. ; 
third class, 4 a. ; fourth class, 3f ; fifth class, 3| s , ; sixth class, 3J «. ; 


’ Two more miracles of Akbar*8. 
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Beveuth class, 3 5.; eighth class, 2| s. The meat is given in a lump ; and 
as on Sundays no animals are killed,^ double the daily portion is given 
on Saturdays. 

Formerly every six months, but now annually, four sers of butter and 
one-tenth of a ser of brimstone are given as ointment, which prevents 
itch. Four men also were appointed to train and look after each leopard ; 
but now there are three men told off for such leopards as sit on horses 
when taken to the hunting ground, and only two for such as sit on carts 
and on doolies. The wages of the keepers vary from 30 R. to 5 R. per 
mensem but they have at the same time to look after the cattle which 
draw the leopard carts. The servants who look after the cattle are divided 
into seniors and juniors, each class being subdivided into five divisions. 
The seniors get 300 d., 260 d., 220 d. 200 d., and 180 d., which is the 
lowest allowance ; the juniors get 160 d., 140 d., 120 d., 110 d., and 100 d. 
For the sake of show, the leopards get brocaded saddle cloths, ^ chains 
studded with jewels, and coarse blankets, and Gushkdm ® carpets to sit on. 
Grandees of the court also are appointed to superintend the keepers of 
each leopard ; they are to take care that the animals are nicely dressed, 
and that new ones are added to the establishment. Each leopard has a 
name which indicates some of his qualities- Every ten leopards form a 
Mid or T<^raf (set) ; they are also divided according to their rank as 
follows. One thousand ^ leopards are kept in His Majesty’s park, and an 
interesting encampment they form. TJie three first sets are khasa ; they 
are kept at Court together with two other sets. For their conveyance 
two litters (rnihaffa) are hung over the back of an elephant, one litter on 
each side. On each litter one leopard sits, looking out for a prey. Litters 
are also put on camels, horses, and mules. Carts even are made for the 
leopards, and are drawn by liorscs or cattle ; or tlie}" are made to sit on 
horses ; and sometimes they are carried by men in doolies. The best 
leopard which His Majest}^ has goes by the name of Samand-manik ; he 
is carried on a chan-dol, and proceeds with mucli pomp. His servants, 

^ According to the order mentioned on p. 209, 2nd para. 

{=* Jul, a coverinsi for any animal. — n.| 

3 In my text edition, p. 208, 1. 8, Thia should perhaps b« or 

goskhfinT, Goshkan (in Arabic Jo(<hqan), being a town in Iran, famous for its carpets. 

^ “ Among the curious events which Imppened during the present ( Jahangir’s] reign 
I must mention that a leopard in captivity covered a female leopard, which gave birth to 
three cubs. The late emperor { Akbar] <lunng hi.s youtli, was pasHionatcIy fond of leopards 
and hunting with looimrds. He had about 9,0(K) leopards collected during his reign, and 
tried much to pair them, so as to get cubs, but in vain. Ho even allowed some leopards 
to run about in the gardens without collars, letting them walk about and hunt after their 
fashion ; but they would not pair. During this year a Jirnle leopard broke its collar, and 
covered a female, which after a space of two inonths and a half gave birth to three cuba. 
They went on well, and grew big.” Iqhaln&ina, p. 70. 
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fully equipped, run at his side ; the naqqara (a large drum) is beaten in 
front, and sometimes he is carried by two men on horseback, the two ends 
of the pole of the cliau-dol resting on the necks of their horses. Formerly 
two horses w ere kept for every leopard ; but now three horses are given to 
two leopards. Others have a dooly, or a cart drawn by four oxen. Many 
travel along on one and the sanie dooly. A tame, trained leopard has the 
dooly carried by three men, others by two. 

Skill exhibited by hutUing leojfards. 

Leopards w'ill go against the wund, and thus they get scent of a prey, 
or come to hear its voice. They then plan an attack, and give the hunters 
notice where the prey is.^ The hunters keep the animal near themselves, 
and proceed to catch the i)rey. This is done in three ways. 

I. V'parghafi. The hunters let off the leopard to the right from the 
place where the deer^ w^as seen. The leopard swiftly seizes it with his 
claws. 2. Righm. The leopard liCvS conci^aled, and is shown the deer ^ from 
a distance. The collar is then taken off, wdien the leopard, with perfect 
skill, will dash off, jumping from ambusli to ambush till he catches the 
deer,^ 3. Mukdri. The leopard is put in an ambush, having the wind 
tow^arda himself. The (;art is then taken aw^ay to the opposite direction. 
Tfiis perplexes the deer,^ wlienthe leopard will suddenly make his way near 
it and catch it. 

It is impossible to describe the wonderful feats of tliis animal ; 
language fails to express his skill and cunning. Thus he will raise up the 
dust with his forefeet and hind legs, in order to conceal himself ; or he will 
lie dowm so flat, that you cannot distinguish him from the surface of the 
ground. 

Fonnerly a leopard would not kill more than three deer ^ at one and the 
same chase ; but now he will hunt as many as twelve. 

His Majesty has also invented a method called €liatrm<indal. The 
Imnters lie in ambush near a place frequented l)y deer,^ and commence the 
chase from this place as if it was a qamargha hunt (in wiiich drivers are 
used). The leopards are then let off in all directions, and many deer ^ are 
thus caught. 

The men employed to train and keep the imperial leopards receive 
ITfreseiits on all occasions when the animals exhibit skill, as an encourage- 
ment to further exertions. A special present has been fixed for each 
animal, but I cannot specify this. 

Once, from the kindness shown by His Majesty, a deer ^ made friendship 

The translation of this passage is doubtful. — T.] 
i ® Ahii, gazelle. — 1\] 


19 
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with a Jeopard. They lived together and enjoyed each other’s oompaiiy. 
The most remarkable thing was this, that the leopard when let off, against 
other deer,^ woxild pounce upon them as any other leopard. 

In former times leopards were never allowed to remain loose 
towwds the close of. the day ; for people were afraid of their stubbornness 
and anxiety to run away. But now, in consequence of the practical rules 
made by His Majesty, they are let loose in the evenings and yet remain 
obedient. Formerly, leopards were also ke]>t blindfolded/^ except at the 
time of the chase ; for the leopards used to get brisk and run about as if 
mad. But nowadays they are kept without covers for their heads. The 
grandees of the court are allowed to bet on forty Jcham leopards ; whoever 
wins takes the amount of his bet from the others. If a leoY>ard is first in 
bringing twenty deer, his Doriya ® gets five rupees from liis equals. The 
grandee in charge of the khd$a leopards, Sayyid Ahmad of Barha,'' gets 
one muhr from each bet, by which he makes a good deal of money. As 
often as a grandee lavs before His Majesty twenty pair of deer horns, he 
takes an Askraft from each of his equals. So also do the Tarafddrs and 
Qardwals ® bet ; in fact everyone show^s his zeal in trying to get as many 
deer^ as possible. The skins of the deer ^ are often gi ven to poor people as 
part of money presents. 

It is remarkable that His Majesty can at once tell by seeing a hide to 
what hunting ground the deer ^ belonged. 

His Majesty, in fulfilment of a vow made by him before the birth of 
the eldest prince, never hunts on Fridays.'^ 


[1 A/j/ 7, gazelle.— P.j 
[* i.c. hooded. — P. ) 

® The man who holds the chain to which the leopard is fastened. 

* tie was a Duhazicnl j vidz A*'iri 30, No. 91. 

, * Akbar required the horns of deer. 

“ In tliis year (1)81), His Maje.sty built several edifices and cast lea on the road froin* 
Agra to Ajmir. The reason was this. He thought it incumbent upon him once a year to 
make a pilgrimage to the tomb {daryah) of Mu<in-i Chiehti at Ajmir ; he therefor© had 
houses built at every stage on the road to that town. He also ©rc<‘ted at every los a tow'cr 
{nianara)^ and had a well made near it. The towers w'ere studded with several hundred 
thousand horns of deer which His Majesty had killed during his lifetime. The words 
mll-i shd^ contain the TdrikJ^ (981). I wishetl His Majesty had nmde gardens and $ardu 
for travellers instead.” Badd,oni, ii, p. 173. Vide also Elliot’s Index, p. 243, note. 

Tarafdurs, the men in charge of a (am/, which word Abu’l-Fazl above used in 
same sense mid^ or set. Tarafddr means also a Zamfndar, A Q<rrdwal is a driver. 

’ “ It was at this time [ 1027 A.n. or a.i>. 3618] that Shahzada Shiija, son of Shahjaii&n, 
fell ill, and as I am so much attached to him, and the doctors could not cur© him of the 
i nsonsibility in which he had lain for several days, I humbly prayed to God, and ask< 3 d 
Him a favour. During the prayer, it occurred to me that I had already made a contract 
with my God and had promised Him to give up hunting after reaching the age of fifty, not 
to touch after that an arrow or a gun, and never again to slay an animal with my own 
hands ; and I thought that if I should carry into effe<jt my former vow from the present 
time, which would prevent so many animals from being killed, God might grant my,- 
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The SiySh-gosh} 

His Majesty is very fond of using this plucky little animal for hunting 
purposes. In former times it would attack a hare or a fox ; but now it 
kills black deer.^ It eats daily 1 s. of meat. Each has a separate keei>erj 
who gets 1 (K) d. per mensem. 


Dogs. 

His Majesty likes this animal very much for his excellent qualities, 
and imports dogs from all countries. Excellent dogs come from Kabul, 
especially from the Hazara district [north of Rawiii Pindf]. They even 
ornament dogs, and give them names.® Dogs will attack every kind of 
animals, and more remarkable still, they will attack a tiger. Several also 
will join and hunt down the enemy. Khfisa dogs get daily 2 s, of meat ; 
others get 1 J 5. There is one keeper for every two Tdzi, ^ (hunting) dogs ; 
their wages are 100 per mensem.^ 

H wiling Deer ® with Deer. 

This timid animal also may be tamed and trained. They put a net ’ 
over his horns, and let it off against wdld deer,® which from fear will fight 
with them. During the struggle, the horn, or the foot, or the ears of the 
wild deer will get entangled in the net ; the hunters who have been lying 
in ambush, will then run up to it, and catch it. The deer thus caught 

prayer for the prinee’s recovery, I then made this contract with God, and promised, in all 
singleness of intention and true l>elief, never again to harm an animal with my own 
hand. Through Gtxl’s mercy, the sufferings of the prince were entirely allayed. V\lien I 
was in the womb of my mother, it happened one day that I did not quicken as usual. 
The servants of the Harem grew alarmed, and reported the fact to my august father 
[Akbar]. In those days my father was continually hunting with leopards. That day 
happened to be Friday. My father then, with a view to making God inclined to preserve 
me, made a vow never again, to the end of his life, to hunt on Fridays. I have folJowed 
the practice of my father, and have never huntod with leopards on a Friday.” Tuzuk-i 
Jahavjffiri, p. 249. 

Jahangir’s self-denial was not great ; for when the prince was sick, Jahangir M^as fifty 
years of age ! 

^ Or black ear, the Persian translation of the Turkish qara-qolaq, whence our Felis 
caracal. 

[The Ileil Lynx of India, Persia, and Arabia. It is trained to take, besides the quarry 
mentioned, partridges, pigeons, cats, and Egyptian vultures, etc. — P.] 

[* Ahu-yx siyuht a wrong term. — P.] 

• This would not strike us as something worth mentioning. But as dogs are considered 
unclean animals by Muhammadans, they are not looked upon as domestic. Nowadays 
we hear occasionally names, as ktMPu, bacDxii ; or English names exsfeni (Fanny), buldag 
(bull dog), etc. 

European bloodhounds were early imwrted by the Portuguese. Jahangir once said 
to Roe, ” I only desire you to help me to a horse of the greatest size, and a male and female 
of mastiffes, and the tall Irish greyhounds, and such other dogg«^ as hunt in your land.” 
Regarding European dogs in India, vide also Tuzuk, p. 138, 1. 3, from below. 

[♦ T&zt is the Arab greyhound. — P.] 

[* For a note on hunting Bogs and Cheetas vide Jl. and Pro. As. Soc. Beng., 1907. — P.J 

[• Aha, gazelle. — P.) 

p /Mm, prolmbly a noose of thick gut. — P.j 
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passes through a course of instruction, and gets tame. If the net^ should 
break, or the deer get tired during the struggle, it will return to the 
keeper, who either puts a new net ^ on it, or sends out a fresh deer.^ 

Sultan Firuz-i to indulge in this sport ; but His Majesty 

reduced this manner of hunting to a proper system. 

Sometimes it hapi>ens that a wild deer will carry on the struggle from 
morning till evening, defeating as mam^ as four tamed deer ; but at last 
it AviJl succumb to the fifth. Deer are nowadays rendered so perfectly 
obedient as to hunt at night ; of their own accord they will return to their 
keepers, should the net break, or the wild deer rim away ; on hearing 
the call, they will discontinue a fight, come back, and then again engage, if 
ordered to do so. 

In former times deer were never fet loovse at night time ; for peo})le 
were afraid, lest they should run away. Hence they attached a heavy ball 
to one of their feet, when the deer were Jet loose. 

Many stories are related of tlie sagacity and faitlifubiess of trained 
deer. 

Only lately a deer created much sensation. It had run away from 
Ilahabad. and after bravely crossing rivers and plains, returned to 
the Panjab, its home, and rejoined its former keejier. 

In former times, two persons at most enjoyed together the pleasures 
of deer hunting. They would even, from fear of the tiniidity of the deer, 
alter the style of their dress, and lie concealed among shrubs. Nor would 
they employ other than wild deer ; they caught them somehow, and 
.light them to hunt. His Majesty has introduced a new w^ay, according 
lO which more than two hundred may at tlie same time go deer hunting. 
They drive slowly about forty cattle towards a place ivhere deer are ; the 
hunters are thus concealed, and when arrived enjoy the chase. 

There arc no^^'adays also deer-studs ; the deer born in captivity are 
employed as hunting-deer. 

Tlie keepers will also liend forward and allow the trained deer to 
jum}) on them from behind. Wild deer, on seeing tiiis, will think that 
they are in the act of copulation, and come near to fight. This way 
of ininting is disapproved of by His Maj<‘8ty, who uses female deer as a 
means of making wild deer fight. 

Once a deer caught a leopard, whose foot had got entangled in the net.^ 
Both Vvere brought together from Gujrat, as mentioned above (?). 

Ghanfakera is the name given to the following mode of hunting. The 

Dam, probably a noose of thick gut.— P. j [« ,4/^,7, gazelle,— P.] 
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huntef takes a shield, or a basket, the concave^ side being turned from him. 
He then lights a lamp, which being put in the concavity of the shield, wiU 
conceal him, and commences to ring bells. Other hunters lie at the same 
time in wait. The light of the lamp, and the sound of the bells, will 
attract the animals towards the place, when they are shot by the hunters 
in ambush. The sound of musical instruments will so enchant deer 
that they are easily caught ; or sometimes hunters will charm them with 
a song, and when the deer approach will rise up and cruelly slay them. 
From a long time His Majesty has disapproved of these two methods. 

Thjangt. The hunter manages to get opposite a wild deer ; and 
bareheaded, from a distance, he commences to throw himself into odd 
attitudes. The deer then mistakes him for a mad man, and from cuxiosity 
will approach him. At this moment the hunters come from the ambush 
and kill it. 

Baukdra. The hunters lie in ambush, against the scent, at a good 
distance from each other. Some others drive the deer towards them, each 
of the drivers swinging a wiiite sheet above his head. The deer naturally 
will take fright, and run towards the hunters in ambush, who kill them. 

Dculdwan. Two good shots, dressed in green, place themselves as 
before, and have the deer driven towards themselves. This manner of 
hunting yields much amusement, as the deer get quite ]>erplexed. 

Ajdra, The hunters tie green twigs round their bodies from head to 
foot, and similarly conceal their bows and arrow's. They then move boldly 
to a place where deer generally pass, and enjoy the chase. Or they make 
ropes of deer skin, and attach them to trees, or let them hang dowm from 
poles all round about the place where wild deer sleep. They then lay dowm 
some nooses at a place situate against the wind. When the hunters show 
themselves from the side, the deer are compelled to run towards the spot 
w'here the nooses lie, and thus get caught. Sometimes the hurrter will 
take his place behind a tree, and imitate the voice of deer. As soon as 
deer approach him, he kills them. Or, they tie a female deer to a place in 
a plain, or they let a trained deer go to the pasture place of wild deer. The 
latter will soon come near it, and get entangled with their feet. 

J'hdngt. The hunter . . w'alks about bareheaded as if mad ; his 
clothes are stained all over with pan juice, and the man himself acts as if 
he were w'ounded. Wild animals and others will soon gather round him, 
waiting for his death ; but their greediness and desire lead them to 
destruction. 


WdzhgUn. The concave aide towards him ?— P.] 

* The text has dar kfi&na-m zin, in the hollow of a saddle {?). 



Buffalo Hunts. 

At a place where buffaloes sleep, a rope is laid in the ground ; but 
the end forniing a loop is left outside. Another long rope is attached to it. 
To this they tie a female buffalo that wants the male. A courageous 
active man lies in ambush. As soon as a wild male buffalo comes to the 
spot, and covers the female, the hunter makes use of the opportunity, 
and fastens the foot of the male ; but it frequently happens that the man 
loses courage, and has to pay for the attempt with his life. 

Another mode of catching them is to go near the ponds which they 
frequent. They put snares round tlie ponds ; and sitting on tame buffaloes 
the hunters go into the water with spears in their hands. Some buffaloes 
are then killed with spears, others are caught in the snares. A similar 
method may be adopted when buffaloes are attacked in their jungle 
pa.‘itures. 

On Hunting with Hawls. 

His Majesty is very fond of these remarkable animals, and often uses 
them for hunting purposes. Though he trains the hdZy^ shdhln,^ shunqdrf^ 
and hurlat^ falcons, and makes them perform wonderful deeds, His Majesty 
prefers the hdsha^^ to which cla8.s of hawks he gives various names. 

As 1 am comj)elled to hurry on, and must restrict myself to summary 
accounts, it is impossible to say much about this matter, or about the 
skill of the several birds, especially as I know little about it, being by 
nature averse to destroying life. I shall, however, give a few details, and 
lead inquirers to the retired spot of knowledge. 

In the middle of spring the birds are inspected ; after this they are 
allowed to moult, and are sent into the country. As soon as the time of 
moulting is over, they are again inspected. The commencement is made 
with the khdsa falcons (hdz) which are insj>ected in the order in which 
they have been bought. The precedence oljurrus ^ is determined by the 
number of game killed by them. Then come the hdshas,^ the shdhms,^ the 
kheJm,^ the chappak'^ bdskas, the hahrls, the young the shikaras,^ 

f* Baz, the female goshawk, the jurra being the male. — P.] 

[* Sftdhin, fem., the male being the ahahinchoy is in India the Khahin Falcon, but in 
Persia the Peregrine is included in this term. Journ. Aa. Soc. Berig,, 1907. — P.] 

[® The Shuiiqar was a Jer falcon, of which an occasional specimen found its wav to 
India. It is doubtful whether it ever lived-in India long enough to be trained. Vide. Note 
in Journ. and Proc, Aa. Soc. Bejtg., vol. iii. No. 2, 1907. — P.] 

Barkat, hargud, etc., W'as the Golden Eagle. — P.j 

r® Bdsha is the female of the Common English 8|>arrow'-hawk, the male being called 
bdahfn. — P.] 

f ® KMuy word not traceable ; evidently the Hindi name of some havrk. — P. ] 

[’ Chvppak’ is the Hindi name of the male of the >Shikara or Indian Sparrow-haw k. 
The dictionaries make the former t-erm masculine, and the latter feminine, but Akl ar 
being a falconer knew* bettor, — P.] 

f® Bahrt is the female i>eregrine, and babrT backcha the tiercel or male, which is a third 
smaller ; bachcha does not mean " young — P.] 
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th^chapjmkshiharas, th.^ turmaiis^^ tht rekis,^ the besras,^ the dfu^s, the 
charghs, the oharghda,* the lagars, and the^Ao^r^,® (which His Majesty 
calls the chappak^ kind of the lagar). The Mohhim^ also are inspected — 
the molchln is an animal resembling the sparrow, of yellowish plumage, 
like the skdhin; it will kill a kulnng ® crane. People say that, whilst dying, 
it will break the wing ® of the kulang, and others maintain that it pierces 
its eyes ; but this cannot be proved. Odhpapars also are brought from 
Kashmir. This bird has a bluish (scdn) colour and is smaller than a parrot ; 
its beak is red, straight, and long ; its tail is rather elongated . It brings 
down small birds, and returns to the hand of the keeper. 

Many other birds can be trained for the chase, though I cannot specify 
all. Thus the crow, the sparrow, the hodna,^^ and the sdru will learn to 
attack. 

His Majesty, from motives of generosity and from a wish to add 
splendour to his Court, is fond of hunting with falcons, though superficial 
observers think that merely hunting is his object. 

In this department many Man^ndars, Ahadis, and other soldiers are 
employed. The footmen are mostly Kashmiris or Hindustanis. Their 
pay is as follows. First class of the former first grade, 7| JR. ; second, 
7 R- ; third, fij R. Second doss, first grade, R. ; second, R, ; third, 
5| R, Third class, first grade, R. ; secbnd, 5 R. ; third, R, First 
doss of the latter (Hindustani), fiist grade, 5 R. ; second, 4| R. ; third, 
4| R. Second class, first grade, R. ; second, 4 R. ; third, 3J R. Third 
class, first grade, 3 J R, ; second, 3J R. ; third, 3 JR. 

Alloimncc of Food. 

In Kashmir and in the aviaries of Indian amateurs, the birds are 
generally fed once a day ; but at Court they are fed twice. A bdz falcon 


Turmoil or vulg. iurumtu is the Red-beaUed Merlin. — P.] 

[• Hegty the common English Merlin. — P.] 

[* The Be&ra Sparrow-hawk male and female, fwjxes transposed in the dictionaries. — P.] 
f* Chargh or char^ is the female, and chargfiila the male of F. Sakar of Jerdon. — P.] 
[* Lagar is the female, undjkagar the male of F. Jugger. — P.] 

• See n. 7, p. 3(H. 

P MoUhin^ obviously the Falconet. Apparently it was occasionally trained to aliglit 
on a crane's head, the startled quarry being then gathered by hand. — P,] 

p Kulang, the common Crane (in the Panjab kunj), the oooian of Anglo-Indian sports- 
men. — P.] 

[• Kulang rd az pd anddzad, ** brings down a crane." — P.] 

The name of this bird is doubtful. It is not to be found among the names of Kashmiri 
birds given in the /gbdindnui, p. 159, 

Probably the Green Jay, Sissa Sinensis, No. 673, of Jordan, vol. ii. — P.] 

[*• Bodna for bddana, the common Quail, which is used for fighting,— P.] 

P* Sdrd, the common Maina. — P.'J 
p* Qdsh-}s^na, mews for hawks. — P.] 
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gets a quantity of meat weighing 7 Mms ; the jurra, 6 d , ; the bahny 
Idchm^ and 6 d. ; the bdeha, 3 d. ; the ckappak bdsJuij sMkwray 

cha^pak shikaray hesra, dkatly etc,, 2 d. Towards the close of every day, 
they are fed on sparrows, of which the baz^jurra, and 6ajn, get each seven; 
the Idchln, five ; the bdsha, three ; others, two. Chmghs and lagars get 
at the same time meat. Shunqars, shdhbdzesy burkats, get one ser. On 
the hunting grounds they feed them on the game they take. 

Prices of Falcons, 

From eagerntiss to purchase, and from inexperience, people pay high 
sums for falcons. His Majesty allows dealers every reasonable profit ; 
but from motives of equity, he has limited the prices. The dealers are to 
get their gain, but buyers ought not to be cheated. In purchasing falcons 
people should see to which of the following three classes birds belong. 
First, khdna-Jcunz birds ; they have moulted whilst in charge of 
experienced trainers, and have got new feathers. Second, chuz birds ; 
they have not yet moulted. Third, Tarinak birds ; they have moulted 
before they were captured. First class, a superior bdz costs 12 muhrs ; 
second grade do., 9 M , ; third do., 6 M, Second class, first, 10 M , ; 
second, 7 M , ; third, 4 M, A third class bdz is somewhat cheaper than 
second class ones, 

Jv/rras, First class, 8, 5, 2, 1 M* Second class, 6, 4, 1|, 1 Af., 5 R, 

BdsAas. First class, 3^ 2, 1 Af ., 4 R. Second class, 2, 1 Af ., 5 R. 

Shdhtns of both kinds, 3^2, 1 M, 

Bakrls, 2, 1|, 1 Af . Young\SaAm ^ a little less. 

Khelas, I, \M, 

Charghs, 2| R., 2, li K. 

Chappak hdshas, 1 R, ; J R. 

Shikaras, 1| i?., 1, i R. 

Besras, 2 R., H, IjR, 

Chappak shikarahs, lagars, jhagars, turmatis, rekxs, 1 i?., J R, Their 
prices are not classified. 

His Majesty rewards the Mir Shikars (superintendents ^ of the chase) 
according to their ranks, with suitable presents. There are also fixed 
donations for each game brought in, varying from 1 A/, to 1 d. If the 
falcons bring down the game alive or dead, attention is paid to the skill 
which it exhibited and to the size of the quarry. The man who keeps the 
falcon gets one-half of the allowance. If His Majesty hunts himself, fifty 


Ldcktn is the Turki-name of the Shihin. — P.] 

[* Bdb/r% bachchay peregrine tieixtel. — P.] 

[« Mir ahikUr is a term applied to any bird*cateher, assistant falconer, etc. — P.} 
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per cent, of the donation is stopped. If birds are received by the Imperial 
aviary^ as peshkaah (tribute), the QusM>egl (Superintendent of the Aviary)^ 
gets for every Mz R,, and the accountant J R. FotjurrctSt the Qushbegi 
gets 1 R , ; the accountant, } 1?. ; for bdshas^ the former receives J J?. ; 
the latter, | R , ; for every lacMn, chargh, charghela, Mtela^ bahrt-bachcha, 
the former gets ^ R., the latter every chhappaky hasha, dhotly 

etc., the former receives ^V> other 

The minimum number of haz and shdhm falcons, kept at Court, is 
forty ; of jurras, thirty ; of hdskas, one hundred ; of bakru, chatghSy 
twenty ; of lagars, and shikaras, ten. 

WcUerfmvl. 

Hunting waterfowl affords much amusement. A rather curious way 
of catching them is the following. They make an artificial bird of the skin 
of a waterfowl with the wings, the beak, and the tail on it. Two holes 
are made in the skin for looking through. The body is hollow. The 
hunter puts his head into it, and stands in the water up to his neck. He 
then gets carefully near t bird5. and pulls them one after the other below 
the water. But sometimes they are cunning and fly away. 

In Kashmir they teach bdz falcons to seize the birds whilst swimming 
about, and to return with them to the boat of the hunter. Or the hawk 
wiJl keep a waterfowl down, and sit on it [till the man in the boat comes]. 

Another method is to let water buffaloes go into the w^ater, between 
which the hunter conceals himself, and thus catches the birds. 

Durrdj * catching. Theie are various methods. Borne get a young one 
and train it till it obeys every CiJl. It will figf wi^b other birds. They 
put it into a cage, and place hair-nets^ropnd about it. At the signal of the 
fowder, the bird commeii?es to sing,^ when whld ones come near it either 
from friendship or a desire ro fight, and gee entangled in the snares. 

Bodnars. ^ The hunter makes a clay pot with ii naiTow' neck and, at 
night time, blows into it, which produces a noise like an owl's cry. The 
hodncis, frightened by the noise, come together, Anotlier man then lights 
a bundle of straw, and s.rii ga it about, so that the eyes of the birds get 
dazzled. The fowlers thereupon seize the birds, and put them into cages. 

Lagafs. They resembl 3 chmghs ; in body they are as large jurras. 
The/ hang nets ® (about the body of v trained lagar) and put birds’ 

MewR.— P.] 

The durrdj is the fraacojm or black partridge. Abij '1-Fa^l was evidently not a 
8portfiHii."*n and probably meant the red-legged partridge, the chukor of India and the 
kabk of Peraia. — P.] 

[• Hair nooses. — P,] /.c, utter its thallenging cal'. — P.j 

Btlf'tnain PeiJia is the Common Quait. — P.] 
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feathers into its claws. It is then allowed to fly up. The birds think tiiat 
it has got hold of prey, and when they get entangled in the nets,^ they 
commence to fight, and fall to the ground. 

Ghaughayi, They fasten together on a cross-stick an owl and a 
ghaughda,^ and hang hair nets ^ round about them. The owl will soon get 
restless ; the birds think that the owl wishes to fight, and commence to 
cry out. Other ghaughd.ts and owls will come to their assistance ; and get 
entangled in the nets.^ 

Frogs. 

Frogs also may be trained to catch sparrows. This looks very funny. 

His Majesty, from curiosity, likes to see spiders fight ® and amuses 
himself in watching the attempts of the flies to escape, their jumps, and 
combats with their enemy. 

I am in the power of love : and if I have thousands of wishes, it is 
no crime ; 

And if my passionate heart has an (unlawful) desire, it is no crime. 

And in truth, His Majesty’s fondness for leopards is an example of 
the power of love,* and an instance of his wonderful insight. 

It would take me too long to give more details. It is impossible to 
enumerate all particulars ; hence it is better to go to another subject. 


A*'ln 29. 

ON AMUSEMENTS. 

His Majesty devises means of amusement, and makes his pleasures a 
means of testing the character of men. 

There are several kinds of amusements, of which I shall give a few 
details. 


Dam, a noose. Tiie nooses are attached to the claws. A hawk so prepared is called 
in the Panjab, a harak luram). For Plate and description, vide Journ. As. Soc. Beng.^ 
vol. in, 1907.-^P.1 

[* Gha\ig}tA,i is probably the T.arge (3rey Babbler or sat 4.‘10 of Jerdon. — P.") 

[• Ba-shihar-i ^ankahfd dil n^had means " catch their prey — P.] 

* Tlie Historian may thank Abfi ’l-Fad for having preserved this little trait of Akbar’s 
character. In several places of the A*^ln, Abfi tries hard to ascribe to His Majesty 

higher motives in order to bring the emperor’s passion for hunting in harmony with his 
character as the Sfiirituai guide of the nation. But as “ higher motives ” were msuffieient 
to explain the fancy which Akbar t/ook in frog and spider fights, Abu *1-Fa^l has to recognize 
the fact that peculiar leanings will lead even a sensible man to oddities and to actions 
opposed to the general tenor of his character. 
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The game of Chaugdn (hockey).^ 

Superficial observers look upon this game as a mere amusement, and 
consider it mere play ; but men of more exalted views see in it a means 
of learning promptitude and decision. It tests the value of a man, and 
strengthens bonds of friendship. Strong men learn in playing this game 
the art of riding ; and the animals learn to perform feats of agility and to 
obey the reins. Hence His Majesty is very fond of this game. Externally, 
the game adds to the splendour of the Court ; but viewed from a higher 
point, it reveals concealed talents. 

When His Majesty goes to the mayddn (open field) in order to play 
this game, he selects an opponent and some active and clever players, 
who are only filled^ with one thought, namely, to show their skill against 
the opponent of His Majesty. From motives of kindness, His Majesty 
never orders any one to be a player ; but chooses the pairs by the cast of 
the die. There are not more than ten players ; but many more keep 
themselves in readiness. When one ghart (20 minutes) has passed, two 
players take rest, and two others supply their place. 

The game itself is played in two ways. The first way is to get hold 
of the ball with the crooked end of the ckaugan stick, and to move it 
slowly from the middle to the hdl."^ This manner is called in Hindi rol. 
The other way consists in taking deliberate aim, and forcibly hitting the 
ball with the chaugdn stick out of the middle ; the player then gallops 
after it, quicker than the others, and throws the ball back. This mode is 
called beta, and may be performed in various ways. The player may either 
strike the ball with the stick in his right hand, and send it to the right 
forwards or backwards ; or he may do so with his left hand ; or he may 
send the ball in front of the horse to the right or to the left. The ball may 
be thrown in the same direction from behind the feet of the horse or from 
below’ its body ; or the rider may spit ® it when the ball is in front of the 
horse ; or he may lift himself upon the back leather ® of the horse, and 
propel the ball from betw^een the feet of the animal. 

His Majesty is unrivalled for the skill w^hich he shows in the various 

' There is scarcely a Muhammadan Historian that does not allude to this game. 
Babar says it is play^ all over Tliibet. In the Bast of India the people of Munnipore 
(Assam) are looked upon as clever hockey players. Vide Vigni’s Travels in Cashmir, 
ii, p. 289. 

Sayyid Abd« llah Khan, son of Mir Kjiwunda, was Akbar’s chaugdnbegh or Superin- 
tendent of the game of clmugdn .; vide Bed. IT, p. 368. In the beginning of Ak bar’s reign, 
after 970, Ghariwall, which lies a faramg from Agra, was the favourite spot for chaugdn 
playi]^. Bad. II, p. 70. [Ckangan^ polo. — P.] 

* The pillars which mark the end of the playground. 

[■ Meaning not clear. — P.j 
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ways of hitting the ball ; he often manages to strike the ball while in the 
air, and astonishes all. When a ball is driven to the Adi, they beat the 
fiaqqdm, so that all that are far and near may hear it. In order to increase 
the excitement, betting is allowed. The x^layers win from each other, and 
he who brought the ball to the hdl wins most. If a ball be caught in 
the air, and passes, or is made to pass, beyond the limit (iml), the game is 
looked upon as burd (drawn). At such times the players will engage in a 
regular fight about the ball, and perform admirable feats of skill. 

His Majesty also plays at chaugdn in dark nights, w'hich caused much 
astonishment even among clever players. The balls w'hich are used at 
night, are set on fire.^ For this purpose, palds wood is used, which is very 
light, and burns for a long time. For the sake of adding splendour to the 
games, which is necessary in worldly matters. His Majesty has knobs of 
gold and silver fixed to the tops of the chaugdn sticks. If one of them 
breaks, any player that gets hold of the pieces may keep them. 

It is impossible to describe the excellency of this game. Ignorant as 
I am, I can say but little about it. 

^Ishqhdzi (pigeon-flying). 

His Majesty calls pigeon-flying ^ishqhdzl (love-play). This occupation 
affords the ordinary run of people a dull kind of amusement ; but His 
Majesty, in his wisdom, makes it a study. He even uses the occupation 
as a w^ay of reducing unsettled, worldly-minded men to obedience, and 
avails himself of it as a means productive of harmony and friendship. 
The amusement which His Majest}^ derives from the tumbling and flying 
of tl)e pigeons reminds one of the ecstasy and trans])ort of enthusiastic 
dervishes ; he praises God for the wonders of creation. It is therefore 
from higher motives that he ]>ays so much attention to tins amusement. 

The pigeons of the present age have reached a higli state of perfection. 
Presents of j)igeons are sent by the kings of Iran and Turan ; but 
merchants also bring very excellent ones in large numbers. 

Wlien His Majesty was very young, he w'as fond of this amusement ; 
hut afterwards, wdien he grcAV older and wiser, he discontinued pigeon- 
flying altogether. But since then, on mature consideration, he has again 
taken it u]), 

A well-trained pigeon of bluish colour, formerly Ijelonging to the ILban-i 

“ In the beginning of 974 (July, the emperor returned (from Jaunpiir) to 

and passed Jns time in amusements. He went to Xagarchin, a new town which he 
had built near Ag^ra, and enjoyed the cJtattgang&me^ dog-huntin>?, and pigeon-flying. He 
alw invented a fire ball with which he could play at chauydn during dark nights,’* Bad. II, 
p. 48. 

The town of Nmjarchln was subsequently desert etb 
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A^?am Kokaltash (^Aziz, Akbar’s foster-brother), fell into His’ Majesty’s 
hands. Prom the care which was bestowed upon it by His Majesty, it has 
since become the chief of the imperial pigeons, and is known under the 
name of Mokana, From it descended several excellent pigeons as AahM 
(the weeper), Panzad (the fairy), Almas (the diamond), and Skdh ^uM (Aloe 
Eoyal). Among their progeny again there are the choicest pigeons 
in the whole world, which have brought the trained pigeons of *^Unia»* 
Shay^ Mirza (father of Babar), Sultan Hu 8 a 3 na Mirza {vide p. 107, note 6) 
into oblivion. Such improvement, in fact, has been made in the art of 
training, as to astonish the amateurs of Iran and Tiiran, who had to learn 
the art from the beginning. 

In former times pigeons of all kinds were allowed to couple ; but His 
Majesty thinks equality in gracefulness and performance a necessary 
condition in coupling, and has thus bred choice pigeons. The custom is 
to keep a male and a female pigeon, if not acquainted with each other, 
for five or six days together, when they become so familiar that, even after 
a long separation, they will again recognize each other. The hen generally 
lays her eggs from eight to twelve days after coupling, or more if she be 
small or sickly. Pigeons couple in Mihrmdh (September-October), and 
separate in Fartvardtn (February-March). A hen lays two eggs, but 
sometimes only one. The cock will sit upon the eggs by da}i:ime, and the 
hen during the night, and thus they keep them warm and soft. In winter 
they hatch for twenty-one days ; but if the air be warm, they only take 
seventeen or eighteen. For about six days, the pigeons feed their young 
ones with falah, which means grain reduced to pap in the crops of the old 
ones. Afterwards they feed them from the grain in their crops, which 
they bring up before it is fully digested. This they continue for about a 
month, and as soon as they see that the young ones can pick up their owm 
grain, the old ones will go away. Eggs, or even young ones, are sometimes 
given to other pigeons to take care of. Home bred young ones are trained. 
Some are kept in a tor ( ?) till they get stronger, and get acquainted with 
the place. As soon as these two tilings have been attained, the pigeons 
only get one-third or one-fourth of their daily allowance of food. When 
they have got a little accustomed hunger, they are gradually allowed 
to take flights. They take daily about forty hawds (air), i.e., forty flights. 
At this period the trainers pay no regard to what is called charkh and 
hdzt {vide below). Of feathers, they count ten, and if eight of them have 
fallen out, the keepers no longer allow’ the pigeons to fly, but keep them at 
rest {JAwdhdmdan). After two mouths, the })igeons get new feathers, and 
become very strong. The}^ are then again let off. This is the best time 
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for showing their skill. As soon as the pigeons learn to perform the hd^l 
and the charMi, they are sent to His Majesty for inspection, and are kept 
for four months in readiness, to exhibit their skill. Charkh is a lusty 
movement ending with the pigeon throwing itself over in a full circle. 
If this circular turn be not completely carried out, the movement is called 
kitf (shoulder), and is held in no esteem. Bdzi is the same as mu^allaq 
zadan (lying on the back with the feet upwards, and quickly turning round, 
in Hind, kald). Some thought that the two wings (kitf) meet, which 
appears to the observer as if it were a mu^allaq ; but His Majesty had one 
wing of a pigeon blackened, when the erroneousnees of that opinion 
became evident. Some pigeons get confused during the bdzl and charkh, 
and come stupefied to the ground. This is called gulula, and is disliked. 
Sometimes pigeons hurt themselves and fall down ; but often they get 
all right again when they come near the ground ; and taking courage and 
collecting their strength they fly up again. A pigeon of the Mid§a 
pigeon cots will perform fifteen charkhs and seventy hdzis, a feat which will 
certainly astonish the spectators. In former times, they let eleven or 
twenty-one pigeons fly at a time ; but nowadays they let off as many as 
one hundred and one. From the attention which His Majesty has 
bestowed upon pigeons, they are now so carefully trained as to be let 
fly at night, even to great heights. 

At the time of departure and the breaking of the camp, the pigeons 
will follow, the cots being carried by bearers {kahcir). Sometimes they 
will alight and take rest for a while, and then rise again. 

It would be difficult to count the pigeons at Court ; but there are more 
than twenty thousand. Five hundred of them are kkdsa. They have a 
great reputation, and remarkable stories are told of their skill. 

Pigeon trainers of former times, in order to determine the value of a 
pigeon, used to twist the foot,^ or looked to the slit of the eyes, or the 
openings on the top of the bill ; but they failed to discover more signs of the 
value of a breed. His Majesty has discovered many more ; and the fixing 
the value of a pigeon, in former times a matter of great difficulty, has 
now become very easy. First, His Majesty subdivided the three marks of 
former trainers as follow^s : the two eyes, and their upper and lower signs ; ^ 
the eight claws ; the two sides of the beak, above and below. The mutual 
comparison of these signs has led to many additional means of fixing 
the value of a pigeon. Secondly. His Majesty looks to the variety and 
the colour of the annular protuberances on the feet of pigeons. A book 

[' Ba-tajtan4 pci. C&n this mean the angle made hy the feet ? — P.] 

[* Du chashm bald u pd<itn. — P.] 
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ha$ been made in which the systematic order of these signs has been laid 
down. According to them, His Majesty distinguishes ten classes, for each 
of which separate aviaries have been constructed. The price of pigeons 
in the first house has not been limited. JVIany a i)oor man anxious to njake 
his way has found in the training of superior pigeons a means of getting 
rich, A pair of second class pigeons has a value of 3 i?. ; third class, 2| R,; 
fourth class, 2 R. ; fifth class, i?. ; sixth class, I R, ; seventh class, 
I R. ; eighth class, | R. ; ninth and tenth classes, f R, 

When inspections are held, the stock of Mohana first pass in review ; 
then the young ones of Ashkl. Though the latter belong to the former, 
they are now separately counted. Then come the four zirihi pigeons ; 
they are the stock of a pigeon which belonged to HajI ‘?Ali, of Samarqand, 
which coupled with an ^Udl hen, of which I do not know the owner ; 
their stock has become famous. The precedence of all other pigeons is 
determined by their age or the time they were bought. 

The Colours of Khasa Pigeons. 

Magasi (flea-bitten) ; zirihi (steelblue) ; amiri (?) ; zamirl (a colour 
between ziriK and amiri ] His Majesty invented this name) ; chiiii 
(porcelain blue) ; noftl (grey like naptha) ; shafaqt (violet) ; ^udl (aloe- 
wood coloured) ; surinal (dark grey, like powder of antimony) ; kishm,ish%^ 
(dark brown, like currants ^ ) ; haltvd*’i (light-brown, like hxlivd sweetmeat) ; 
sandaU (light-brown, like sandalwood) ; jigart (brown) ; nabdfi (greyish 
white) ; diighi (bluish- white, like sour milk) ; u'usJiM (of the same colour 
as the gum called wiishk) ; jildm {childni ?) ; kura^i (brown, like a new 
earthen pot ?) ; nilufarl (bluish-white) ; azraq (a colour between yellow 
and brown ; His Majesty applies this name in this sense) ; dtushi (black 
brown) ; shaftdlu (peach coloured) ; gul-i gaz coloured (?), yellow ; 
kdghazl (yellowish, like native paper) ; zdgh (grey like a crow) ; agri 
(a colour between white and brown) ; jnuharraqi (a dirty black) ; khizri 
(a colour between greenish and ^udd) ; dhi (water coloured) ; ^ surrmg 
(a name invented by His Majesty to express a colour between surma, I 
and magasi). 

Pigeons of these colours have often different names, as gulsar (whose 
head resembles a flower) ; dumghdza (stumptail) ; yakrang (of one colour) ; 
lialqum-saftd (white throat) ; parsafid (wdiite wing) ; kalla (big head) ; 
ghazghazh (wild chick) ; mdgh ® (name of an aquatic bird) ; hdbari (?) ; 
dlpar (red wing?); kaUa par (short wing); mdhdum^ (moontail) ; 

Sultana rai8in8.---P.J [* blue.-- P.] 

[* Maffh, a cormorant ? — P.] f* MaMum, with white on the tail.— P .] 
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iawqdar (ring-bearer) ; marwand-sar (pearl head) ; tmsh^alchdum (toreh- 
tail) ; etc. 

Some trainers of the present age gave pigeons such names as indicate 
their colours. His Majesty rather calls them according to their qualities, 
as hughur (?), qarapilk (with black eyelids); abydn; palangmgdn; 
rekhkt pUk. 

There are also many pigeons which do not perform charts and bdzU, 
but are distinguished by their colours, or by peculiar tricks. Thus the 
Kokah ^ pigeon, the voice of which sounds like the call to prayer. 2. The 
Baq^y which utters a peculiar voice in the morning to wake up people. 
3. The Luqqan,^ which struts about proudly, wagging its head, neck, and 
tail. 4. The Loian>^ They turn it about*; and ietit off on the ground, when 
it will go through all the motions which a half-killed fowl goes through. 
Some pigeons will do so when the keeper strikes his hand against the 
ground, and others will show the same restlessness when on leaving the 
cage their beak is made to toiich the ground. 5. The Kherni. The cock 
shows a remarkable attachment to the hen. Though he fly up so high as 
to be no longer visible, if the hen be exposed in a cage, he will get restless 
and drop down instantly to join her. This is very remarkable. Some of 
them come down with both wings spread, others close one ; some close 
both ; or they change alternately the wing which they close in flying. 6. 
The Rath pigeon is chiefly used for carrying letters, though any other kind 
may be trained to bring letters even from great distances. 7. The 
Nishdwari pigeon will fly up, and follow its cage to whatever place it be 
taken. It will fly out of sight, and stay aw^ay for a day or two, when it 
comes down and remains in its cage. 8, The parpd (having feet covered 
with feathers) will inhale air (?) and act as if it sighed. 

Some pigeons are merely kept for the beauty of their jdiimage, the 
colours of which receive peculiar names. Thus some are called shtrdzi^ 
shustari, kdshdm, jogiya, reza-dahan, magasiy dmAqumri,^ Wild pigeons are 
called gola. If some of them are caught, they will be joined by a thousand 
others ; they soon get domesticated. They return daily to the fields, and 
get on their return salt water to drink. This makes them vomit the grain 
which they had eaten on the fields. The grain is collected and given as 
food to other pigeons. 

People say that jiigeons will but rarely live above thirty years. 

Can this be for kokla^ a species of green pigeon which has a call like the human voice, 
■i)ide. Jerdon No. 778.---P.] 

f* Laqa^ laqa^ etc., the fan tail pigeon. — P.] 
p Lolan, the ground -tumbler. — P.] 

Qumri^ a white dove.— P.] 
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Four S€TS of grain will be sufficient for one hundred of such pigeons as 
ate xnade to fly ; but for other pigeons five sef$ are required ; or seven 
and a half if they pair. But flying pigeons get millet, not mixed with 
other grain ; the others get a mixture of the seven kinds of grain, viz., 
rice, dal ^ -i nuMmd (gram), mung ddl ^ (millet), karar, laJidara, juwdr (vide 
p. 66). Though most servants of His Majesty keep pigeons and show 
much skill in training them, there are a few that have risen to eminence, 
as QidSAU of Buj^ara, Masti of Samarqand, MuUazada, Pur-i MuUa 
Ahmad Chand, Muqbil Kban Chela, Kbwaja Sandal Chela, Mumin of 
Harat, ^Abd“ ’hLatif of Bul^arS, flaji Qasim of Ball^, ^abib of Shahisabz, 
Sikandar Chela, Maltu, Maqsud of Samarqand, Khwaja Phul, Chela 
Hiranand. 

The servants attached to the pigeon houses draw their pay on the list 
of the army. The pay of a foot soldier varies from 2 R. to 48 R. per 
rmnsem. 

The game of Chaupar. 

From times of old, the people of Hindustan have been fond of this 
game. It is played with sixteen pieces of the same shape ; but every four 
of them must have the same colour. The pieces all move in the same 
direction. The players use three dice. Four of the six sides of each dice 
are greater than the remaining two, the four long sides being marked with 
one, tw'o, five, and six dots respectively. The players draw two sets of two 
parallel lines, of which one set bisects the other at right angles. These 
parallel lines are of equal length. The small square which is formed by 
the intersection of the two sets in the centre of the figure is left as it is ; 
but the four rectangles adjoining the sides of the square are each divided 
into twenty -four equal spaces in three rows, each of eight equal spaces, as 
shown in PI. XVII, Fig. 17. The game is generally played by four players, 
of whom two play against the other two. Each player has four pieces, 
of which he puts two in the sixth and seventh spaces of the middle row 
of the parallellogtam before him, and the other two in the seventh and 
eighth spaces of the right row. The left row remains empty. Each player 
moves his pieces, according to his throw, in the outer row, always keeping 
to the right, till he arrives at the outer left row of the parallelogram, from 
which he started ; and from there he moves to the middle row. When 
arrived at the latter place, he is puldda (ripe) and from here, he must 
throw for each of his pieces the exact number which will carry them to 
the empty square in the centre of the figure. He is now rastday or arrived. 

When a player is pu kfU a or rastda, he may commence to play from 


P Pulse of wMlfHF.— P.] 
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the beginning, which leads to amusing combinations. As long as a player 
keeps two of his pieces together, the adversary cannot throw them out* 
If a player throws a double six, he can move two pieces over twelve 
spaces, provided the two pieces stand together on one field ; but he is 
allowed to move them only six fields onwards should he prefer doing so* 
A similar rule holds for double fives, etc. A throw consisting of a six, 
a five, and a one, is called l^dm (raw) ; and in this case, two pieces, 
provided they are togdther on the same field, may each be moved six 
fields forwards, and every single piece twelve fields. If a player throws 
three sixes, and three of his four pieces happen to stand on one field, 
he may move each of them over twelve fields. A similar rule holds, if a 
player throw three twos, or three ones. There are many other rules for 
particular cases. If a player has brought his four pieces into the central 
square, he throws, when his turn comes, for his companion, to get him 
out too. Formerly the custom was that when a piece had come to the 
last row, and . . . ^ His Majesty thinks it proper to do so from the very 
eighth field. If the throws of two players are the same as the throw of the 
preceding players, His Majesty counts them as qdyim, or standing* 
Formerly he did not allow such equal throws. If the four pieces of an 
opponent are puMta, and he yet lose his bet, the other players are entitled 
to double the amount of the bet. Should any of the players leave the game 
for some reason he may appoint anyone to play for him *, but he will 
have to be responsible for the betting of his substitute. Of all winnings, 
the substitute is entitled to two per cent ; if a player loses a bet, his substi- 
tute has to pay one per cent. If a player drops one of his pieces, or any 
of the players be late or inattentive, be is fined one rupee. But a fine of 
a muhur is exacted if any one prompts the other, or moves his pieces 
over too many fields, or tries to get two throws. 

Formerly many grandees took part in this game ; there were often 
as many as two hundred players, and no one was allowed to go home before 
he had finished sixteen games, which in some cases lasted three months. 
If any of them lost his patience and got restless, he had to drink a cup of 
wine. 

Superficially considered, all this is mere play ; .but His Majesty has 
higher aims ; he weighs the talents of a man, and teaches kindness. 

Thetgame of Chcmdal Mandal, 

This game was invented by His Majesty. The figure, or board, which 
is required, consists of sixteen parallelograms, arranged in a circular form 

» The MSS. have az iMnayi haehtum pdy&n ehavtid, hang{mri 9hmdan imStdr, 
gardtMd, which words are not clear to me. 
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round a centre. Each parallelogram is divided into twenty -lour fields, 
every ^ght of which form a row ; vide PL XVH. ^ig. 18. The number of 
pieces is sixty -four, and four dice are used, oi which the four longer sides 
are marked with one, two, ten, and twelve points resi>ectively. The 
number of players is sixteen. Each gets four pieces, which are placed 
in the middle. As in Chaupar, the pieces are moved to the right, and pass 
through the whole circle. The player w^ho is out first, is entitled to receive 
the stipulated amount from the other fifteen players ; the second that is 
out, from fourteen players, and so on. The first player, therefore, wins 
most, and the last loses most ; the other players both lose and win. His 
Majesty plays this game in several w^ays ; one way in wdiich the pieces 
are moved as if the fields w^ere squares of a chess board, is very often 
played. I shall give a few^ particulars and directions how to play the 
different kinds of this game. 

First kind, no piece can throw" out another piece, but moves on by itself. 
Second w"ay, single pieces may be throwm out. Each player whose piece has 
thus been thrown out, commences again from his starting point. Third 
w'ay, at each throw* two pieces are moved at a time, either with or without 
the permission of throwing out pieces. Fourth w ay, the preceding rule is 
applied to three or four pieces at a time. Fifth way, the dice are thrown 
four times, and four pieces are moved at each throw. These different ways 
may, moreover, be varied by some players playing to the right, others to 
the left, or all in the same direction. Sixth way, a player is out when he 
comes to the place from which the player opposite to him commenced to 
play, moving from the middle row of his opponent into the empty space in 
the centre of the board. Or the game ends when each j)layer arrives at the 
place from which his left hand neighbour commenced to play. Seventh 
way, each player puts his pieces before himself, and has three throws. At 
the first throw, he moves two of his pieces ; at the second, one of his own 
pieces and one belonging to his right hand neighbour ; at the third throw, 
he moves any piece of his own, and allows his left hand neighbour to move 
one of his pieces. In this way of j)laying, no player throws out the pieces 
of his neighbours ; and when the game is in full sw ing, he allow s each piece 
wdiich hap])ens to come into the row in which he is, to move according to 
his own throw, as a sort of compliment to a guest. Eighth way, tw"o pieces 
w’^hen together may throw* out another set of tw"o pieces ; but single pieces 
do not throw* out each other. Ninth w-ay, four pieces together may throw 
out three together ; three together, sets of tw"o ; and two together, single 
ones ; but single pieces do not throw* out each otlier. Tenth way, each 
pla/er moves his pieces according to the number of poijits whieli he throws, 
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but at the same time, the player who sits opposite to him moves his pieces 
according to the number of points on the reverse side of the dice, whilst 
the two players to the right and left of the player who threw the dice, 
move their pieces according to the number of points to the right and left 
sides of the dice. Eleventh way, the players use five dice and four pieces. 
Each player, in his turn, throws the five dice, and moves his pieces 
according to the sum of the two highest points of his throw. The neict 
highest point is taken by his vis-d-vts, and the two lowest points by his 
right and left hand neighbours. Twelfth way, the players have each five 
dice and five pieces. At every throw, he gives the jxjints of one die to his 
right hand neighbour, and uses the others for himself. Sometimes the 
thrower mentions beforehand the names of four players to whom he 
wishes to give the points of four dice, he himself taking the points of the 
fifth die. And when a player requires only a few points, to get 
pukhta, he must give the remaining points to those near whom the 
dice fall. 

The game may also be played by fifteen or less players, the figure 
being lessened accordingly. So also may the numlxjr of the dice be 
increased or decreased. 


Cards, 

This is a well-known game. His Majesty has made some alterations in 
the cards. Ancient sages took the number twelve as the basis, and made 
the suit to consist of twelve cards ; but they forgot that the twelve kings 
should be of twelve different kinds. His Majesty plays with the following 
suits of cards. Ashwajpaliy the lord of horses. The highest card 
represents a king on horseback, resembling the king of Dihli, with the 
umbrella (chaZr), the standard {^alam), and other imperial ensigns. The 
second highest card of the same suit represents a vazlr on horseback ; 
and after this card come ten others of the same suit with pictures of horses, 
from one to ten. 2nd, Gajpati, the king whose power lies in the number of 
his elephants, as the ruler of Orisah. The other eleven cards represent, 
as before, the vazir, and elephants from ten to one. 3rd, Narpati, a king 
whose power lies in his infantry, as is the case with the rulers of Bijapur. 
The card represents a king sitting on his throne in imperial splendour ; 
the vazir sits on a footstool (§andaU), and the ten cards completing this 
suit have foot soldiers, from one to ten. 4th, Gadhpati, The card shows 
a man sitting on a throne over a fort ; the vazir sits on a §andaR over a 
fort ; and the remaining ten cards have forts from one to ten, as before. 
5tA, Dhanpali, the lord of treasures. The first card of this suit shows a 
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man, sitting on a throne, and gold and silver heaps ; the vazir sits upon a 
§(mdoMy as if he took account of the Treasury, and the remaining cards 
show jars full of gold and silver, from one to ten. Uh, Dalpati, the hero 
of battle. The first card of this suit shows a king in armour, sitting on 
bis throne and surrounded by warriors on coats of mail. The vazir sits on 
a ^md>aM and wears a jayba (breast armour) ; the ten other cards show 
individuals clad iu armour. 7th, Nmoapati, the lord of the fleet. The 
card shows a man sitting on a throne in a ship ; the vazir sits, as usual, on 
a ^andoM, and the other ten cards have boats from one to ten. Sth, Tlpati, 
a queen sitting on the throne, surrounded by her maids. The second card 
shows a woman as vazir on a §andaU, and the other ten cards have pictures 
of women, from one to ten. 9th, SurapeUi, the king of the divinities (deota) 
also called Indar, on a throne. The vazir sits on a sandaU, and the ten 
other c . xds have pictures of divinities from one to ten. lOth, Asrpat i, the 
lord of genii (dec). The card represents Sulayman, son of Da*M, on the 
throne. • The vazir sits on a sandali, and the other ten cards have genii. 

Banpatl, the king of wild beasts. The card represents a tiger {sher) 
Avith some other animals. The vazir is drawm in the shape of a leopard 
ipalang) and the other ten cards are pictures of wild beasts, as usual from 
one to ten. I2th, Ahipaii, the king of snakes. The first card shows a 
serpent mounted on a dragon, whilst the vazir is a serpent riding on 
another serpent of the same kind. The remaining ten cards show serpents, 
from one to ten. 

The first six of these twelve suits are called blshbar (powerful), and the 
six last, katnbar (w^eak). 

His Majesty has also made some suitable alterations in the cards. 
Thus the Dhanpati, or lord of treasures, is represented as a man dis- 
tributing money. The vazir sits on a ^andall, and inspects the Treasury ; 
but tile ten other cards of this suit are representations of the ten classes 
of workmen emjiloyed in the Treasury, viz., the jeweller, the melter, the 
piece-cutter (mntallas-sdz), the weighman, the coiner, the countei*, 
the hitikchl (waiter) of dhan pieces {vide p. 31, No. 17), the hitlJcckl of 
man pieces (vide p. 31, No. 20), the dealer, the qursgar [vide p. 24, No. 15), 
His Majesty had also the king of assignments painted on the cards, Who 
inspects /armdns, grants, and the leaves of the dajtar (vide p. 270) ; the 
vazir sits on a Randall wath the daftar before him ; the other cards show 
oiSicers employed in the Financial Department, as the paper maker, the 
mistar maker (vide p. 55, note 1), the clerk who makes the entries in the 
daftar, the illuminator (musawwir), the naqqdsh (who ornaments the pages), 
the jadtval-kaeh (who draws blue and gold lines on the pages), the farmdn 
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writer, the mujalUd {bookbinder), the rangrez ^ (who stains the paper with 
different colours)* The PSdishSh-i gimB$h also, or kir^ of manufacturers, 
is painted in great state, looking at different things, as Thibetan yaks, 
silk, silken stuffs. The vasur sits near him on a ^ondaR, inquiring into 
former proceedings. The other ten cards represent beasts of burden. 
Again, the Padishah-i Ckomg, or lord of the lyre, is painted sitting on a 
throne, and listening to music ; the vazir sits before him, inquiring into 
the circumstances of the performers, of whom pictures are given on the 
remaining cards. Next, the JPSdishdh^i zar i saftd, or king of silver, 
who is painted distributing rupees and other silver coins ; the vazir sits 
on a {wtndoK, and makes inquiries regarding donations. On the other 
cards, the workmen of the silver mint are depicted, as before those of the 
gold mint. Then comes the Pddishdh-i SJiamsher, or king of the sword, 
who is painted trying the steel of a sword. The vazir sits upon a ^andatl, 
and inspects the arsenal ; the other cards contain pictures of armourers, 
polishers, etc. After him comes the Pddishah-i Tdj,^ or king of the 
diadem. He confers royal insignia, and the ^andali upon which the vazir 
sits, is the last of the insignia. The ten other cards contain pictures of 
wwkmen, as tailors, quiltera, etc. Lastly, the Pddishdh-i Ghuldman, or 
king of the slaves, sits on an elephant, and the vazir on a cart. The other 
cards are representations of servants, some of whom sit, some lie on the 
ground in worship, some are drunk, others sober, etc. 

Besides these ordinary games of cards. His Majesty also plays chess, 
four-handed and two-handed. His chief object is to test the value of men, 
and to establish harmony and good fellow-feeling at Court. 


AHn 30 . 

THE GRANDEES OF THE EMPIRE.^ 

At first I intended, in s}>eaking of the Grandees of the Court, to i^ecord 
the deeds which raised them to their exalted positions, to describe their 

^ This ia the Hindhstaru corruption of tlie Persian rang-raz. [Rnng rlz is the common 
woi^ in modem Persian.-— P.] 

- T&g is often translated by a cnmn ; but (aj is a rap worn by oriental kings instead of 
the crown of occidental kings. Hence the word diadem does not express thej meaning of 
fdjf either. [Xt aimarently is adao used of a crotm as well as the cap worn by dervj.shes. — P.} 

* JPVom the fact that Abn ’1-Fa?l mentions in his list of Grandees Prince Khusraw, 
(vide No, 4) who was bom in 996, but not Prince Parwlz, who was bom in 997, we might 
ocmelude that the table was compiled prior to 997. But from my note to p. 266, it wonkl 
appear that the beginning of the list refers to a time prior to 99.3, and Abfi ’1-Fa?l may have 
afterwai^ added IChkUsraw’e name, though it is difficult to say why he did not add the names 
of Parwias and ShlUijah&n, both of whoni were bom before the A*in was completed. 

Again, Mins6 Sh&bml^ <No. 7) and MIrza Mu^.affar Husayn (No. 8) are mentioned as 
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f^ualitieB, and to say something of their experience. But I am unwilling 
to bestow mere praise ; in fact, it does not become the encomiast of His 
Majesty to praise others, and I should act against my sense of truthfulness, 
were I but to mention that which is praiseworthy, and to pass in silence 
over that which cannot be approved of. I shall therefore merely record, 
in form of a table, their names and the titles which have been conferred 
upon them. 

/. Commanders of Ten Thousand, 

1. Shahaada Sultan Salim, eldest son of His Majesty. 

//. Commanders of EigU Thousand, 

2. Shahzada Sultan Murad, second son of His Majesty. 

III. Commanders of Seven Thousand, 

3. Shahzdda Sultan Banyal, third son of His Majesty. 

Akbar hB,d five sons : — 

2 Hus^nl^^^^^^' ^orn 3rdRabf I, 972- They only lived one month.| 

3. Sultan Salim [Jahangir]. 

4. Sultan Murad. 

5. Sultan Danyal. 

Of daughters, I find three mentioned — (a) Shahzada Khanum, bom 
three months after Salim, in 977. (b) Shukr*^ ’n-Nisa Begum, who in 1001 
was married to Mirza Shdhruldi (No. 7, below, p. 326) ; and (c) Amm 
Banu Begum ; both born after Sultan Danyal. Kegarding the death of 
the last Begum, vide Tuzuk, p. 386. 

Of Akbar’s wi ves the following are mentioned ^ : — 1 . Sultan Ruqayyah 
Begum (a daughter of Mirza Hindal), who died 84 years old, 7th Jumada I, 
1035 {Tuzuk f'p. 401), She was Akbar’s first wife {zan-i kaldn), but had 
no child by him. She tended Shahjahan. Nur Jahan (Jahangir’s wife), 
also stayed with her after the murder of Sher Afkan. 2. Sulljan Salima 
Begum. She was a daughter of QuIru lA (?) Begum ® (a daughter of Babar) 

Commandere of Five Thousand, though they were appointed in 1(H)1 and 1003 respectively, 
i.©„ a short time before the A^'in was completed. 

The biographical notices which 1 have given after the names of the more illustrious 
grandees are chiefly taken from a MS. copy of the 7- Vtnard^ (No. 77of theMSS. 

of the As. Soc. Bengal), the Tuzuk^i JafAngiH^ the Tabaq&t-i AkbarS, Badd,ont, and the 
Akbam&ina, For the convenience of the stndent of Indian History, I have added a 
genealogical table of the House of TTmflr, and would refer the reader to a more detailed 
article on the Chronology of TimQr and his Descendants published by me in the Proceeding 
of the Asiedic Society of Bengal for August, 1869. 

^ Vide Additional notes. 

• Itegarding her, vide Jowr. As. Soe. Bengal for 1869, p. 136, note. 
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and Mirza ’d-Dm MnJ^ammad. Hnmayiin had destined her for 
Bayram Khan, who married her in the beginning of Akbar’s reign. After 
the death of Ba)rram, Akbar, in 968, married her. She died lOth Zi Qa^da, 
1021. As a poetess, she is known under the name Ma^fl (concealed), 
and must not be confounded with (a daughter of Awrangzeb^s) 

who has the same poetical name. 3. The daughter of Raja Bihari Mai 
and sister of Raja Bhagawan Das. . Akbar married her in 968, at SSbhar. 

4. The beautiful wife of Abd^ l-Wasi, married in 970 {vide Bad.' II, 61). 

5. Bibi Dawlat Shad, mother of (6) and (c) ; vide Tuzuk, p. 16. 6. A 
daughter of ‘?Abd'^ ’Hah Khan Mu^ul (964). 7. A daughter of Miran 
Mubarak Shah of Khandes ; vide p. 13, note 1. 

Sultan Salim. Title as Emperor, Jahangir. Title after death, /on- 
natmakdm. Born at Fatbpur Sikri, on Wednesday, 17th Rabi’ I, 997, or 
18th Shahriwar of the 14th year of Akbar’s Era. He was called SaUm 
because he was born in the house of Shaykfa Salim-i Chishtl. Akbar used 
to call him Shaykiiu Bdhd {vide Tuzuk, p. 1). For his wives and children, 
vide below, No. 4. Jahangir died on the 28th §afar 1037 (28th October, 
1627) near Rajor on the ICashmlr frontier. Vide my article on Jahangir 
in the Calcutta Review for October, 1869. 

Sultan Murad, Akbar’s fourth son, was born on Thursday, 3rd Muhar- 
ram, 978, and died of ddirium tremens in 1006, at Jalnapur in Barar 
(Tuzuk, p. 15 ; Akbamama II, p. 443 ; Kbafi Khan, p. 212). He was 
nicknamed Pakdri (Bad. II, 378). He was 8ahzram.g (of a livid * com- 
plexion), thiuj and tall {Tuzulc), A daughter of his was married to Prince 
Parwiz, Jahangir’s son {Tuzuk, p. 38). 

Sul^n Danyal was born at Ajmir, on the 10th Juraada I, 979, and died 
of delirium tremens, a.h. 1013. Kbafi Kban, I, p. 232, says the news of 
his death reached Akbar in the beginning of 1014. He was called Danyal 
in remembrance of Shay ldi Danyal, a follower of Mu*?in-i Chishti, to whose 
tomb at Ajmir Akbar, in the beginning of his reign, often made pilgrimages. 
Danyal married, in the beginning of 1002, the daughter of Qulij Khan 
(No. 42), and towards the end of 1006, Janan Begum, a daughter of 
Mirza ^Abd'* ’r-Rahim Kban Khanan (Khafi Kban, p. 213), and was 
betrothed to a daughter of Ibrahim ‘^Adlishah of Bijlapur ; but he died 
before the marriage was consummated. He had three sons : — 1. Tah- 
muras, who was married to SullAn Bahar Begum, a daughter of Jahangir. 
2. Bayasanjjjar 3. Hoshang, who was married to Hoshmand 

^ Her charming Biw&n wae lithographed at Lucknow, a.h. 12S4, She was the eldest 
daughter of Awrangzeb, and was bom in A.H. 1048. 

[> SaUow P.j 
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whose names are not mentioned. One of them, Bulaqi Begum, was 
married to Mirsa Wall [Tuz., p, 272). Tahmfiras and Hoshang were 
killed by Afaf Sban after the death of Janangir {vide ProceedinffB AsteUto 
tSodeiy fif Bengal^ for August, 1869). Nothing appears to be known regard- 
ing the fate of Bayasangh^^* Vide Calcutta Review for October, 1869. 

Danyal is represented as well buUt, good looking, fond of horses and 
elephants, and clever in composing Hindustani poems. 

/F. Commanders of Five Thomand,, 

4. Sultan ^usraw, eldest son of Prince Salim [Jahangir]. 

Jahdngtr^s wives {Tuzuk^ p. 84, and Preface, p. 6). A daughter of 
Raja Bhagwan Das, married in 993, gave birth, in 994, to Sultan^ 
Begum [Khafl Khan. Sultan Begum], and in 995 to Prince 
Kliusraw. She poisoned herself with opium in a fit of madness apparently 
brought on by the behaviour of IQiusraw and her younger brother 
Madhii Singh, in 1011 (Khafi I^an, p. 227). 2. A daughter of Bay 
Ray Singh, son of Ray Kalyan Mai of Bflcanir, married 19th Eajab 994, 
Bad. II, p. 353. She is not mentioned in the Tuzuh among Jahangir’s 
wives. 3. A daughter of Oday Singh [Moth Raja], son of Raja Maldeo, 
married in 994. The Tuzuk (p. 5) calls her Jagat Gosayini. She is the 
mother of Shahjahan, and died in 1028 {Tuzuk, p. 268). 4. A daughter of 
Khwaja ^^asan, the uncle of Zayn Khan Koka. She is the mother 
of Prince Parwiz. She died 15th Tir, 1007. 5. A daughter of Raja 
Keshu Das Rathor. She is the mother of Bahar Barm Begum (born 
23rd Shabriwar 998). 6 and 7. The mothers of Jahandar and Shahryar. 
8. A daughter of Ali Ray, ruler of little Thibet {Bad,, 11, 376), married in 
999. 9. A daughter of Jagat Singh, eldest son of Raja M5n Singh 

{Tuzuk, p. 68). 10, Mihr'* ’n-Nisa Khanum^ the widow of Sher Aikan. 
On her marriage with Jahangir she received the title of Nur Mahall, and 
was later called Nur Jahan (Tuz,, p. 156). Jahangir does not appear 
to have had children by Nilr Jahan. 

Jahangir^ $ children. 1. Sultan Khusraw. 2. Sultan Parwiz. 3. 
Sultan IQj^urram (Shahjahan). 4. SuMn Jahandar. 5. Sultan Shahryar. 
Two daughters are mentioned : — (a) Sullan^ Begum ; (6) Sultan 

Bahar Banu Begum. There were ‘‘ several children ” after Parwiz ; 
but the Tuzuk (p. 8) does not give their names. They appear to have died 
soon after their birth. 

Sultan Khusraw was born oiithe24thAmitrdad 995 {Tuzuk. Preface) ; 
but Sbafi Khan says 997. He was married to a daughter of A^m Kb^n 
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Koka. His sons—l. Baland Al^tar, who died whea young, Tuzufc, 
p. 73. 2. Dawar Baj^sh (also called Biddqt),^ whose daughter, Hosh- 

mand Banu Begum, was married to Hoshang, son of Danyal. 3. Garshasp. 

Khusraw died on the 18th Isfandiyarmuz, 1031. He lies buried in the 
ilOiasraw Gardens in Allahabad. Dawar Balish was proclaimed Emperor 
by A^af Khan after the death of Jahangir ; but at an order of Shahjahan, 
he was killed, together with his brother Garshasp, by Asaf Khan. 

Sultan Parmz, bom 19th Aban, 997. He was married to a daughter 
of Mirza Bustam*i §afawi (No. 9) and had a son who died when young 
(Tuz,, p. 282). A daughter of Parwiz was married to Dara Shikoh. 
Parwiz died of delirium tremens in 1036. 

Sultan Khurram (Shahjahan) was bom at Labor on the 30th Babr» I, 
1000 A.H. Regarding his family, vide Proceedings As, Soc, Bengal for 
August, 1869, p. 219. He was Akbar’s favourite. 

Sultan Jahanddr had no children. He and Sultan Shahrydr were 
born about the same time, a few months before Akbar’s death {Tuz,^ 
Preface, p. 17). Shahryar was married, in the 16th year of Jahangir, 
to Mihr®*n-NiBa, the daughter of NOr Jahan by Sher Afkan, and had a 
daught^ by her, Arzaui Begum (Tuzuk, p. 370). The Iqbal-ndma 
(p. 306) calls her From his want of abilities, he got the 

nickname Ndshudam (fit for nothing). Khusraw, Parwiz, and Jahandar 
died before their father. 

Shahryar, at the instigation of Nur Jahan, proclaimed himself 
Emperor of Ijahor a few days after the deaj^h of Jahangir. He was 
killed either at the order of Dawar Ba^h or of A^af Khan ; vide Pro- 
ceedings As. Soc, Bengal for August, 1869, p. 2l8. 

5. Mirza Sulayman, son of Khan Mirza, son of Sultan Mahmud, 
son of Abu Sa*^id. 

6. Mirza Ibrahim, son of Mirza Sulayman (No. 5). 

Mirza Sulayman was born in 920, and died at Labor in 997. He is 
generally called WdU yi Badal^hdn, As grandson of Abu Sa^id Mirza, 
he is the sixth descendant from Timur. Abu 8a*?id killed Sultan Muham- 
mad of Badaldishan, the last of a series of kings who traced their descent 
to Alexander the Great, and took possession of Badal^han, which after 
his death fell to his son, Sultan Mahmud, who had three sons, Bayasanghur 
M^za, ‘^Ali Mirza, ^ Khan Mirza. When Mahmud died, Amir Khusraw 


* The MSS. spell this name ^ % and 

• The *1- Umard calls the second son, MSrz& Mas<;ad. 
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one of Ms nobles, blinded Bayasan^ar, killed the second prince, 
And ruled as usurper. He submitted to Babar in 910. When BaMur took 
Qandahar, in 912, from Shah Beg Arghiln, he sent IQian Mirza as governor 
to Badal^i^an. Mirza Sulayman is the son of this Sban Mirza.^ 

After the death of |[han Mirza, BadaHphan was governed for Babar 
by Prince Humayfin, Sultan Uways (Mirza Sulayman’s father-in-law), 
Prince Hindal, and lastly, by Mirza Sulayman, who held Bada^^an 
till 17 Jumida II, 948, when he had to surrender himself and Ms son, 
Mirza Ibrahim, to Prince Kamran. They were released by HumayOn in 
952, and took again possession of Badai^shan. When HumayCin had 
taken Kabul, he made war upon and defeated Mirza Sulayman who once 
in possession of his country, had refused to submit ; but when the return 
of Kamran from Sind obliged Humayun to go to Kabul, he reinstated the 
Mirza, who held BadaJdishan till 983. Bent on making conquests, he 
**^invaded in 967 Ball^, but had to return. His son, Mirza Ibrahim, was 
killed in battle.^ 

In the eighth year when Mirza Muhammad Haldm’s ( Akbar’s brother) 
mother had been killed by Shah Abu ’hMa*^ani Mirza S. went to Kabul, 
and had Abfi ’1-Ma*^ali hanged ; he then married his own daughter to 
M. M, BAkim, and appointed Umed ‘^Ali, a Badaj^han noble, M, M. 
B-akim’s Vakil (970), But M. M. Hakim did not go on well with Mirza 
Sulayman, who returned next year to Kabul with hostile intentions ; 
;but M. M. Hakim fled and asked Akbar for assistance, so that Mirza S., 
though he had taken Jalalabad, had to return to Badal^shaji. He 
returned to Kabul in 973, when Akbar’s troops had left that country, 
but retreated on being promised tribute. 

Mirza Sulayman ’s wife was Khurram Begum, of the Qibchak tribe. 
She was clever and had her husband so much in her power, that he did 
nothing without her advice. Her enemy was Muhtaram EJianum, the 
widow of Prince Kamran. M. Sulayman wanted to marry her ; but 
Khurram Begum got her married, against her will, to Mirza Ibrahim, 
by whom she had a son, Mirza Shahruldi (No. 7). When Mirza Ibrahim 
fell in the war with Balkh, ^urram Begum wanted to send the Khanum 
to her father, Shah Muhammad of Kashghar ; but she refused to go. As 
soon as Shahrul^ had grown up, his mother and some BadaHishi nobles 
excited him to rebel against his grandfather M. Sulayman. This he did, 


^ Tho Ma*’&dr »ays Khan Mirza died in 917 ; but this is impossible, as Mirza Snlayman 
wa« bom in ‘920, the TMMi of his birth being the word . 

* Hence be never was a grandee of Akbar’s Court., and has been put on tho list according 
to the rules of etiquette. 
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alt^matelj rebelling and again making peace* jpm rram Bc^m then 
died. Sbahruldi took awaj those parts of Bada M^s han whieh bis lathei* 
had held, and found so many adhreents, that M. Sulayman, pretending 
to go on a pilgrimage to Makkah, left Badal^shan for Kabul, and crossing 
the Nilab went to India (983). Khan Jahan, governor of the Panjab,, 
received orders to invade Bada%8han. but was suddenly ordered to go 
to Bengal, as Mun^im Khan had died and Mirza Sula3nman did not 
care for the governorship of Bengal, which Akbar had given him. 

M. Sulaym^ then went to Isma^il II of Persia. When the death of 
that monarch deprived him of the assistance which he had just received, 
he went to Mu^ffar Husayn Mirza (No. 8) at Qandahar, and then to 
M. M. Hakim at Kabul. Not succeeding in raising disturbances in Kabul, 
he made for the frontier of Badakhshan, and luckily finding some adherents, 
he managed to get from his grandson the territory between Taqun and 
the Hindu Kush. Soon after Muhtaram Khanum died. Being again 
pressed by Shahrukh, M. Sulayman applied for help to ’Abd” llah Khto 
Uzbak, king of Turan, who had long wished to annex Badakhshan. He 
invaded and took the country in 992 ; ShahrulA fled to Hundustan,. 
and M. Sulayman to Kabul. As he could not recover Badakhshan, and 
being rendered destitute by the death of M. M. Hakim, he followed the 
example of his grandson, and repaired to the court of Akbar, who made 
him a Commander of six thousand. 

A few years later he died, at Labor, at the age of seventy-seven. 

7. Mirza Sh^urkh, son of Mirza Ibrahim. 

Vide Nos. 5 and 6. Akbar, in 1001, gave him his daughter Shukr'^ 
n’-Nisa Begum, and made him governor of Malwa, and he distinguished 
himself in the conquest of the Dakhin. Towards the end of Akbar’s 
reign, he was made a Commander of seven thousand, and was continued 
in his Manmh by Jahangir. 

He died at Ujain in 1016, His wife, Kdbult Begum, was a daughter 
of Mirza Muhammad Hakim. She wanted to take his body to Madinah, 
but was robbed by the Badawis ; and after handing over the body to 
some “ scoundrels she went to Basra, and then to Shiraz. In 1022, 
Shah ^ Abbas married her to Mirza §ultan ^Ali, his uncle, whom he had 
blinded ; but the Begum did not like her new husband. 

ShahruM's Children. — 1. Hasan and Husayn, twins. Hasan fled with 
Khusraw and was imprisoned by Jahangir. 2. Badi^« 'z-Zaman (or 
Mirza Fathpuri), “ a bundle of wicked bones,’' murdered by his brothers 
in Patan (Gujrat), 3. Mirza Shujdfi rose to honours under Shahjahan, 
who called him Najabat Kh an. 4. Mirza Muhammad Zamau. He held 
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^ town in BadaliiBMii, and f^U against the UjKbaka. 5. Mirata Sullan^ 
a favonrite of Jah&ngir. He had many wives, and Jahangir would have 
given him his own daughter in marriage if he had not perjured himself 
in trying to conceal the number of his wives. He fell into disgrace, and 
was appointed governor of Gha^ipur, where he died. 6. Mirza Mugh^cih who 
did not distinguish himself either. The Tuzuk (p. 66) says that after the 
death of ShahruMi» Jahangir took charge of four of his sons and three 
of his daughters, “ whom Akbar had not known.’' “ Shahrutt, though 
twenty years in India, could not speak a word of Hindi.” 

8. Mirza MrgEaffar Husayn, son of Bahram Mirza, son of Shah Isma‘il*i 
^fawi. 

In 965, Shah TTahmasp of Persia (930 to 984) conquered Qandahar, 
which was given, together with Dawar and Garmsir as far as the 
river Hirmand, to Sultan Husayn Mirza, ^ his nephew. Sultan Husayn M. 
died in 984, when Shah Iama*^il II (984 to 985) was king of Persia, and left 
five children, Muhammad Husayn Mirza, Muzafiar Husayn Mirza, 
Rustam Mirza, Abu Sa^id Mirza, and Sanjar Mirza. The first was killed 
by Shah Isma^il Iran. The other four in Qandahar had also been 
doomed ; but the arrival of the news of the sudden death of the Shah 
saved their lives. The new Shah Khudabanda, gave Qandahar to 
Mu|?affar Husayn Mirza, and Dawar as far as the Hirmand to Rustam 
Mirza, who was accompanied by his two younger brothers, their \ akil 
being Hamza Beg ^Abd” Hah, or Xor Hamza, an old servant of their 
father. The arbitrary behaviour of the Vakil caused Mu^ffar Husayn 
Mirza to take up amis against him, and after some alternate fighting 
and peace-making, Muf.af!ar had the Vakil murdered. This led to fights 
between Muzafiar and Mirza Ruetam who, however, returned to Dawar. 

Not long after the invasion of Khurasan by the Uzbaks under Din 
Muhammad Sulpn and Baqi Sultan (a sister's son of ^Abd'^ 'IJah Khan 
of Turan) took place, and the Qandahar territory being continually 
exposed to inclusions, the country was unsettled. Most of the Qiziibash 
grandees fell in the everlasting fights, and the Shah of Persia promised 
assistance, but rendered none ; Mirza Rustam who had gone to Hindustan, 
was appointed by Akbar Governor of Labor, and kept Qandahar in anxiety ; 
and Mu^afiar hesitatingly resolved to hand over Qandahar to Akbar, 
though ^Abd'^ Hah Khan of Turan advised him not to join the Chaghata*'i 
kings (the Mughtds of India). At that time Qara Beg (an old servant of 
Mu^aflar’s father, who had fled to India, and was appointed Fartdshbegi 


[1 Son of Bahr&m Miie& vide 95. — P.] 
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by Akbax) returiied to Qandab&r, and prevailed upon Mni^ffar’s motber 
and eldest son to bring about the annexation of Qandabar to India. 

Akbar sent Shah Beg Khan Ar|iiin, Governor of Bangash, to take 
prompt possession of Qandabar, and though, as in all his undertakings, 
Mn^aflar wavered at the hist moment and had recourse to trickery, he was 
obliged by the firm and prudent behaviour of Beg Khan in 1003, to go to 
Akbar. He received the title of Farzand (son), was made a Commander 
of five thousand, and received Sambhal as Jagir, “ which is worth more 
than all Qandabar.’’ 

But the ryots of his jagir preferred complaints against his grasping 
collectors, and Mugaffar, annoyed at this, applied to go to Makkah. No 
sooner had Akbar granted this request than Mui^affar repented. He was 
reinstated, but as new complaints were preferred, Akbar took away the 
jagir, and paid him a salary in cash ( 1005). Mu^aft’ar then went to Makkah, 
but returned after reaching the first stage, which displeased Akbar so 
much, that he refused to have anything to do with him. 

Mu^afiar found everjrthing in India bad, and sometimes resolved to 
go to Persia, and sometimes to Makkah. From grief and disappointment, 
and a bodily hurt, he died in 1008. 

His daughter, called Qandahdr MaMU, was in 1018 married to 
Shahjahan, and gave birth, in 1020, to Nawab Parhez Banu Begum. 

Three sons of his remained in India, Bahram Mirza, Haydar Mirza 
(who rose to dignity under Shahjahan, and died in 1041), and Isma^^il 
Mirza. The Ma'dslr mentions two other sons, Alqas Mirza and Tahmas 
Mirza. 

Mu^afiar’s younger brothers, Mirza Abu Sa^^id, and Mirza Sanjar, 
died in 1005. They held commands of Three hundred and fifty. (Vide 
Nos. 271 and 272.) 

9. Mirza Eustam. — ^He is the younger, but more talented brother 
of the preceding. As the revenue of Da war was insufiicient for him and 
his two younger brothers, he made war on Malik Mahmfid, ruler of 
Sistan. Mu?afiar Husayn assisted him at first, but having married 
Malik MaljimQd’s daughter, he turned against Rustam. This caused a 
rupture between the brothers. Assisted by Lalla (guardian) Hamza 
Beg, M. Rustam invaded Qandabar, but without result. During the 
invasion of the Uzbaks into Khurasan, he conquered the town of Farah, 
and bravely held his own. Some time after, he again attacked Malik 
Mai^mfid. The latter wished to settle matters amicably. During an 
interview, Rustam seized him and killed him, when Jaiy'* ’d-Din, 
Mahmud’s son, took up arms. Rustam was defeated, and hearing that 
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his brotiier Sbad occupied Dawar, lie quickly took the town of 

Qalat, Being once absent on a hunting expedition, he nearly lost the 
town, and though he took revenge on the conspirators who had also 
killed his mother, he felt himself so insecure, that he resolved to Join 
Akbar. Accompanied by his brother, Sanjar Mirza, and his four sons 
Murad, ShahruMb. i^asan, and Ibrahim, he went in 1001 to India. Akbar 
made him a Panjhuzan, and gave him Multan as jagir, “ which is more 
than Qandahar.’* His inferiors being too oppressive, Akbar, in 1003, 
wished to give him Chitor, but recalled him from Sarhind, gave him 
Pathan as tuyiU, and sent him, together with Asaf Khan against Baja 
Basil. But as they did not get on well together, Akbar called M. Rustam 
to court, appointing Jagat Singh, son of Baja MSn Singh, in his stead. 
In 1006, M. Rustam got Raysin as jagir. He then served under Prince 
D^yal in the Dakhin. In 1021, Jahangir appointed him Governor of 
That’hah, but recalled him as he ill-treated the Arghiins. After the 
marriage of his daughter with Prince Tarwiz, Jahangir made him Shash- 
haza/n^ and appointed him Governor of Allahabad. He held the fort 
against ^Abd** "Hah Khan, whom Shahjahto, after taking possession of 
Bengal and Bihar, had sent against Allahabad, and forced ^Abd** "Hah 
to retire to Jhosi. In the 21st year, he was appointed Governor of 
Bihar, but was pensioned off as too old by Shahjahan at 120,000 Rs. 
per annum, and retired to Agra. In the sixth year, M. Rustam married 
his daughter to Prince Dara Shikoh. He died, in 1051, at Agra, 72 
years old. 

As a poet he is known under the taMwMus of Fidd^i. He was a man of 
the world and understood the spirit of the age. All his sons held subse- 
quently posts of distinction. 

His first son Murad got from Jahangir the title of lUifdt Khan, He 
was married to a daughter of Abd^ r-Rahim Khan Khanan. Murad’s 
son, Mirza Mukarram Kh^. also distinguished himself ; he died in 1080. 

His third son Mirza Hasan-i Safaun, a Hazdr o pan§adl under J ahangir,^ 
was Governor of Kmh ; died 1059. Hasan’s son, Mtrzd Saf»hihan, was 
Fawjdar of Jessore in Bengal, retired, and died in 1073. Safshikan's 
son, Sayf*^ ^d-Dln-i Safawt, accepted the title of Khan under Awrangzeb. 

10. Basrtim KMn. the fifth in descent from Mir ‘^Aii Shukr Beg 
Baharlii. 

Bahdrlii is the name of a principal clan of the Qaraquilii Turks, During 
the time of their ascendency under Qara Yusuf, and his sons Qara Sikandar 
and Mirza Jahan Shah, rulers of ^Iraq-i ^Arab and Azarbayjan, ^AJi Shukr 
Beg held Daynur, Hamadan, and Kurdistan, “ which tracts are still called 
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the territory of ^Ali Shukr.*’ His son Pir ^ All Beg stayed some time with 
Sulpn Mahii^iid Mirza, and attacked afterwards the Governor of Shiraz, 
hut was defeated. He was killed by some of the Amirs of Sultim ]^usayn 
Mirza. Pir *?Ali Beg’s son, in the reign of Sh^i Isma^il-i §afawi, left 
‘^Iraq, settled in BadalAshan, and entered the service of Amir Khusraw 
Shah (vide p. 324, last line) at Qunduz. He then joined, with his son Sayf 
‘^Ali Beg, Babar’s army, as Amir Khusraw had been deposed. Sayf ^Ah 
Beg is Bayram’s father. 

Bajxam Khan was born at Badakhshan. After the death of his father 
he went to Ball^ to study. When sixteen years old, he entered Humay un’s 
army, fought in the battle of Qanawj (10th Muhnrram, 947), and fled to 
the Raja of Lakhnor (Sambhal). Sher Sh&h met Bayram in Malwa, 
and tried to win him over. But Bayram fled from Barhampur with 
Abu ’I-Qasim, governor of Gwaliyar, to Gujrat. They were surprised, on 
the road, by an ambassador of Sher Shah who had just returned from 
Gujrat. Abu ’1-Qasim, a man of imposing stature, being mistaken for 
Bayram, the latter stepped forward and said in a manly voice, “ I am 
Ba3rram.” “ No,'’ said Abu ’bQasim, he is my attendant, and brave and 
faithful as he is, he wishes to sacrifice himself for me. So let him off.” 
Abu ’bQasim was then killed, and Bayram escaped to Sultan Mahmud of 
Gujrat. Under the pretext of sailing for Makkah, Bayram embarked at 
Surat for Sindh. He joined Humayun on the 7th Muharram, 950, when 
the Emperor, after passing through the territory of Raja Maideo, was 
pressed by the Argjiuns at Jon. On the march to Persia, he proved the 
most faithful attendant. The King of Persia also liked him, and made 
him a Khan. On Humayun’s return, Bayram was sent on a mission to 
Prince Kamran. W^hen Humayun marched to Kabul, he took Qandahar 
by force and treachery from the Qizil bashes, and making Bayram governor 
of the district, he informed the Shah that he had done so as Bayram was 
“ a faithful servant of both Subsequently rumours regarding Bayram’s 
duplicity reached Humayun ; but when in 961, the Emperor returned to 
Qandahar, the rumours turned out false. 

The conquest of India may justly be ascribed to Bayram. He gained 
the battle of Machhiwara, and received Sambhal as jagir. In 963, he was 
appointed cUdUq (guardian) of Prince Akbar, with whom he went to the 
Panjab against Sikandar Klian. On Akbar ’s accession (2nd Rabi ^11, 963) 
nt Kalanur, he was apjxjinted WakU and Khan KMndn, and received 
the title of Khan Bdbd. On the second of Shawwal, 964, shortly after 
the surrender of Mankot, when Akbar returned to Labor, an imperial 
•elephant ran against Bayram’s tent, and Bayram blamed Atgah Kb^n 
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(No. 15), who never had been his friend, for this accident. The Atgah, 
after arrival at lAhor, went with his whole family to Bayram, and 
attested his innocence by an oath upon the Qur^^an.^ In 966, Bayram 
married Salima Sultan Begum (p. 321> note), and soon after the estrange- 
ment commenced between Akbar and him. Badaoni (II, p. 36) attributes 
the fall of Bayram to the ill-treatment of Fir Muhammad (No. 20) and 
the influence of Adham Khan and his mother Mahum Anagah (Akbar’s 
nurse), Siddiq Muhammad Khan. Shahab« ’d-Din Ahmad, etc., who 
e ffectually complained of the wretchedness of their j agirs, and the emptiness 
of the Treasury, whilst Bayram Khan's friends lived in affluence. The 
%^abaq^-i Akbari says that no less than twenty-five of Bayram's friends 
reached the dignity of Panjhazaris — ^rather a proof of Bayram’s gift of 
selecting proper men. Bayram 's fall is known from the Histories. ‘ 'Akbar 's 
trick resembles exactly that which Sul^n Abu Sa*^Id-i Mugful adopted 
towards his minister Amir Chauban.” (Bad.) 

On hearing the news that Akbar had assumed the reigns of the govern- 
ment, Bayram left Agra, and sent his friends who had advised him to 
go to Akbar, to Court. He himself went under the pretext of going to 
Makkah to Mewat and Nagor, from where he returned his insignia, 
which reached Akbar at Jhujhar ; for Akbar was on his way to the 
Panjab, which Bayram, as it was said, wished to invade. The insignia 
were conferred on Pir Muhammad Khan; Bayram 's old protege ; and 
he was ordered to see him embark for Makkah. Bayram felt much 
irritated at this ; and finding the road to Gujrat occupied by Eaja 
Maldeo, his enemy, he proceeded to Bikanir to his friend Kalyan Mai 


^ So Bad. II, 19. The story in Elphinfltone (fifth edition), p. 497, does not agree with 
the sources. The Akbarnsma says, Bayram was on board a ship on the Jamna, when 
one of Akbar's elephants ran into the water and nearly upset the boat. Abi* 
moreover, refers it to a later period than 9^. The author of the Sawdnih-i Akhari has 
a fine critical note on Abu ’bFazl’s account. I would remark here that as long as we have 
no translation of all the sources for a history of Akbar’s reign, European liistorians should 
make the 8awQ.nih'i Akbari the basis of their labours. This work is a modern compilation 
dedicated to William Kirkpatrick, and was compiled by Amir Haydar of Belgram from 
the Akbamama, theTabaqat, Bad,§.om, fHrishta, the Akbarn&ma by ShayMk HbMdd of 
Sarhind (poetically called Bay^i ; vide Journal As. Soc. Bengal for 1868, p. 10) and 
Abu letters, of which the compiler had four books. The sources in ttalics have 

never been used by preceding historians. This work is perhaps the only critical historical 
work written by a native, and confirms an opinion which I have elsewhere expressed, 
that those portions of Indian History for which we have several sources, are fuU of the 
most astounding discrepancies as to details. 

Belgr&m was a great seat of Muhammadan learning from the times of Akbar to the 
.present centuiy. For the literati oi the town vide the Tazkira by ^lulam f^Ali Az&d, 
entitled Sarw-t Az&d. 

The authot of the Sawdnih^i Akbari states that Abil *1-Fail does not show much 
friendliness to Bayram, whilst Erskine (Elphinstone, p. 495, note) represents Abfi l*Fa?l 
-as “ Bayr&m's warm panegyrist 


21 
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(No. 93). But uaable to restrain Mmself anj longer, he entrusted his 
property, his family, and his young son VEabun (No. 29) to Sher 

Mubaznmad Diwana, his adopted son and jagir holder of Tabarhinda, 
and broke out in open rebellion. At DfpalpSr, on his way to the Panjab, 
he heard that Diwana had squandered the property left in his charge, 
had insulted his family, and had sent Mu^flar *^Ali (whom Bayram had 
dispatched to Diwana to settle matters) to Court a prisoner. Mortified 
at this, Ba 3 rram resolved to take Jalindhar. Akbar now moved against 
him ; but before he reached him, he heard that Bajnram had been 
defeated ^ by Atgah Khan (No. 15). Bayram fled to Fort Tilwara on 
the banks of the Biyah, followed by Akbar. Fighting ensued. In the 
very beginning, Sul^n Husayn Jalair was killed ; and when his head 
was brought to Bayram,® he was so sorry that he sent to Akbar and asked 
forgiveness. This was granted, and Bayram, accompanied by the principal 
grandees, went to Akbar’s tent, and was pardoned. After staying for 
two days longer with Mun^^im Khan, he received a sum of money, and 
was sent to Makkah. The whole camp made a collection (chandogh). 
Haji Muhammad of Sistan (No. 55) accompanied Bajram over Nagor 
to Patan (Nahrwala) in Gujrat, where he was hospitably received by Musa 
Khan Fflladi, the governor. On Friday, 14th Jumada I, 968, while 
alighting from a boat after a trip on the Sahansa Lang Tank, Bayram 
was stabbed by a Lohani Afjfean of the name of Mubarak, whose father 
had been killed in the battle of Machhiwara. “ With an Allah'* Akbar 
on his lips, he died.” The motive of Mubarak Khan is said to have merely 
been revenge. Another reason is mentioned. The Kashmiri wife of 
Salim Shah with her daughter had attached herself to Bayram’s suite, 
in order to go to Hijaz, and it had been settled that Bayram’s son should 
be betrothed to her, which annoyed the Af j^ans. Some beggars lifted 
up Bayram’s body, and took it to the tomb of Shay kh Husam" ’d-Din. 
Seventeen years later the body was interred in holy ground at Mash, had. 

Akbar took charge of ^Abd*^ ’r-Rahim, Ba 3 rram ’8 son (vzde No. 29), 
and married soon after Salima Sultan Begum, Bayram’s widow. 

For Bayram, we often find the spelling Bayram. Firishta 
generally calls him Bayram Khan Turkman. Bayram was a Shi^ah, 
and a poet of no mean pretensions {vide Badaoni III, p. 190). 


^ Near ^^li^(or^^\;i^)mtheParganah^U^u[Bad. ; \ SatodniK] 

near J&lindhar. yor Bad. (II. 40) bM Firiahta aays (Lucknow edit.» 

p. 249) the fight took place outside of M&ohhiw&ra. 

• T^e Ma^&sir mentions this fact without giving the source. 
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11* Elli.ti« soa of Bayram ^ Beg. 

HotMng appears to be known of the circumstances of his father* 
Mun^im KI^ n was a grandee of HumaynSn’s Court, as was also his brother 
Fa;^3 Beg. When Humayw, on his flight to Persia, was hard pressed 
by Mhrza Shah l^usayn of Thathah, one grandee after another went 
quietly away. M. and Fazil Beg also were on the point of doing so, 
when Humayun made them prisoners, as he had done from motives of 
prudence and policy with several other nobles. M. did not, however, 
accompany Humayun to Persia. He rejoined him immediately on his 
return, and rose at once to high dignity. He rejected the governership 
of Qandah^, which was given to Bayram Khan. In 961, he was appointed 
(UaUq of Prince Akbar ; and when Humayun invaded India, M. was left 
as governor of Kabul in charge of Mirza Mutiammad Hakim, Akbar’s 
brother, then about a year old. In Kabul M. remained till Bayram fell 
into disgrace. He joined Akbar, in Zi Hijja, 967, at Ludhiyana, where 
Akbar encamped on his expedition against Bayram. M. was then 
appointed Khcm Khdndn and VaklL 

In the seventh year of Akbar’s reign, when Adham Khan (No. 19) 
killed Atgah Khan (No. 15), Mun^im who had been the instigator, fled 
twice from Court, but was caught the second time in Saror (Sirkar of 
Qanavq) by the collector of the district, and was brought in by Sayyid 
Mahmud Khan of Barha (No. 75). Akbar restored M. to his former 
honours. 

Mun^im Khan's son, GbanI Khan, whom his father had left in charge 
of Kabul, caused disturbances from w'ant of tact. Mah Jujak Begum, 
Prince M. Muhammad ^^kim’s mother, advised by Fazil Beg and his son 
*^Abd*» l~Fath, who hated Ghani Khan, closed the doors of Kabul when 
Ghani Khan was once temporarily absent at Faliz. Ghani Khan, not 
finding adherents to oppose her, went to India. Mah Jujak Begum then 
appointed Fazil Beg as VakiJ and *»Abd^ ’1-Fath as Na^ih ; but being 
dissatisfied with them, she killed them both, at the advice of Shah Wall, 
one of her nobles. On account of these disturbances, Akbar, in the eighth 
year, sent M. to Kabul. Thinking he could rely on the Kabulis, M. left 
before his contingent was quite ready. He was attacked near Jalalabad 
by Mah Jujak Begum (who in the meantime had killed Shah Wall and 
had taken up, apparently criminally, with Haydar Qasim Koh-bar, whom 
she had made Vaktl) and defeated. M. fled to the Ghakhars, and ashamed 
and hesitating he joined Akbar, who appointed him Commander of the 
Fort of Agra. 


^ Some MSS. read Miram ; but Bayrdm is the preferable reading. 



In the 12th year, after the defeat and death of Khan Zanian (No. 13), 
M. was appointed to his jagirs in Jaunpiir (Bad. II, 101), and then 
concluded peace with Sulayman Kararani of Bengal, who promised to 
read the Khutba and strike coins in Akbar’s name. 

In 982, Akbar, at M.’s request, went with a flotilla from Agra to 
Bihar, and took Hajipur and Patna from Da*^ud, Sulayman’s son. M. was 
then appointed Governor of Bihar, and was ordered to follow Da^ud into 
Bengal. M. moved to Tanda (opposite Gaiir, on the right side of the 
Ganges) to settle j>olitical matters, and left the pursuit to Muhammad 
Quli Khan Barlas (No. 31). But as the latter soon after died, M., at the 
advice of Todar Mai, left Tanda, and followed up Da^'ud, who after his 
defeat at submitted at Katak. In §afar 983, M. returned, and 

though his army had terribly suffered from epidemics on the march 
through Southern Bengal, he quartered them against the advice of his 
friends at Gaur, where M. soon after died of fever. 

The great bridge of Jaunpur was built by Mun*^im Khan in 981. Its 
tdrikh is M/s son Ghanl Khan went to ^^Adikhah of 

Bijapur, where he died. 

12. Tardi Beg Khan, of Turkistan. 

A noble of Humayun’s Court. After the conquest of Gujrat, he was 
made Governor of Champanir (Pawangarh). On Mirza ^^AskarPs defeat 
by Sultan Bahadur, Tardi Beg also succumbed to him, and retreated 
to Humayun. During the emperor's flight from India, Tardi Beg dis- 
tinguished himself as one of the most faithless ^ companions. When passing 
through the territory of Raja Maldeo, he even refused Humayun a horse, 
and at Amarkot, he declined to assist the emperor with a portion of the 
wealth he had collected while at court. Hence Ray Parsad advised H. to 
imprison some of his nobles and take away part of their property by force, 
H., however, returned afterwards most of it. In Qandahar, Tardi Beg 
left the emperor and joined Mirza ^Askari. But Mirza ^Askari put most 
of them on the rack, and forced also Tardi Beg to give him a large sum 
as ransom. 

On Humayun ’s return from ^Iraq, Tardi Beg asked pardon for his 
former faithlessness, was restored to favour, and was sent, in 955, after 
the death of Mirza Ulug^l Beg, son of Mirza Sultan, to Da war. During 
the conquest of India, T. distinguished himself and received Mewat as 


^ Elphinstone, p. 452, note, sftys Tardi Beg was one of tbe most faithful followers of 
Hum&ydn, a statement which is contradicted by all native historians. 
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ja^ir. In 968, when Humayftn died (7th Rabi^ I), T* read the hhutba 
in Akbar’a name, and sent the crown-insignia with M. Abu l-Qasim, 
son of Prince Kamran, to Akbar in the Panjab. Akbar made T. a Com- 
mander of Five Thousand, and appointed him governor of Dihli. T. 
drove away Haji Khan, an oflScer of Sher Shah, from Namaul. On 
Hemfi’s approach, after some unsuccessful fighting, T. too rashly evacuated 
Dihli, and joined Akbar at Sarhind. Ba3^am Kian, who did not like T, 
from envy and sectarian motives, accused him, and obtaining from 
Akbar ‘‘ a sort of permission ” (Bad. II, 14) had him murdered (end of 
963). Akbar was displeased. Bayram’s hasty act was one of the chief 
causes of the distrust with which the Chagjiata*^i nobles looked upon him. 
Tardi Beg was a Sunni. 

13. Khan Zama:tL-i Shaybani. 

His father Haydar Sultan Uzhak-i Shaybani had been made an Amir 
in the Jam war with the Qizilbashes. When Humayun returned from 
Persia, Haydar joined him, together with his two sons ^Ali Quli Khan 
[Khan Zaman] and Bahadur Khan (No, 22), and distinguished himself 
in the conquest of Qandahar. On the march to Kabul, an epidemic 
broke out in Humayun's camp, during which Haydar Sultan died. 

^Ali Quli Khan distinguished himself in Kabul and in the conquest 
of Hindustan, was made Amir and sent to the Du,ab and Sambhal, where 
he defeated the Afghan* At the time of Akbar ‘s accession, *^Ali Quli 
Khan fought with Shadi Khan, an Afgiian noble ; but when he heard that 
Hemti had gone to Dihli, he thought fighting with this new enemy more 
important ; but before ^Ali Quli arrived at Dihli, Tardi Beg (No. 12) 
had been defeated, and A. returned from Meerut to Akbar at Sarhind. 
^Ali Quli was sent in advance with 10,000 troopers, met Hemu near 
Panipat and defeated him. Though Akbar and Bayram were near, they 
took no part in this battle. ^Ali Quli received the title of Khan Zaman, 
Next to Ba3rram, the restoration of the Mugh'il Dynasty may be justly 
ascxibed to him. Khan Zaman then got Sambhal again as jagir, cleared 
the whole north of India up to Lakhnau of the Afgjians, and acquired an 
immenae fortune by plunder. In 964, he held Jaunpur as QdHm maqdm 
for Sikandar, after the latter had surrendered Manket. In the third year 
of Akbar’s reign, Khan 2^man became the talk of the whole country in 
consequence of a love scandal with Shaham Beg, a page of Humayun, 
and as he refused to send the boy badk to Court, Akbar took away some 
of ]^an Zaman’s tuyuVs , which led him to rebel. Bayram from generosity 
did not interfere ; but when Pir Mul^mmad, Khan Zaman’s enemy, had 
been appointed Vakil, he took away, in the 4th year, the whole of his 





mahalk, and had him appointed commander against the Afghans who 
threatened the JaunpQr District. Pir Muhammad had aJso Burj **41! 
thrown from the walls of Firuzabad, whom Khan Zaman had sent 1o 
him to settle matters. IQian Zaman now thought it was high time to 
send away Shaham Beg, went to Jaunpur, and drove away the Afghans, 
Upon the fall of Bayram, they appeared again under Sher Shah, son of 
Adli/ with a large army and 500 elephants. Khan Zaman, however, 
defeated them in the streets of Jaunpur, and carried off immense plunder 
and numerous elephants, which he retained for himself. 

In Zi Qa^'da of the 6th year, Akbar moved personally against him ; 
but at Karah (on the Ganges) Khan Zaman and his brother Bahadur 
submitted and delivered the booty and the elephants. They were 
pardoned and sent again to J aunpur. Soon after, he defeated the Afgjians, 
who had attacked him in a fortified position near tJic Son. 

In the 10th year, Khan Zaman rebelled again in concert with the 
Uzbaks, and attacked the Tuyuldars of the province. As soon as an 
imperial army marched against him, he went to Ghazipur, and Akbar 
on arrival at Jaunpur sent Mun^^im Khan against him. Being a friend 
of Khan Zaman, he induced him to submit, which he did. But a body of 
imperial troops under Mu^^izz*^ 1-MuIk and Raja Todar Mai, having been 
defeated by Bahadur and Iskandar Uzbak (No. 48), the rebellion continued, 
though repeated attempts were made to bring about a conciliation. 
Having at last sworn to be faithful, Oto 21aman was left in possession of 
his jagirs, and Akbar returned to Agra. But when the emperor, on the 3rd 
Jumad?! I, 974, marched against M. Muhammad Hakim, Khan Zaman 
rebelled again, read the Khutba at Jaunpur in M. Muhammad Hakim^s 
name, and marched against Shergarh (Qanawj). Akbar was now resolved 
no longer to pardon ; he left the Panjab, 12th Ramazan 974, and Agra on 
the 26th Shawwal. At Sakit, east of Agra, Akbar heard that Khan 
2Iaman had fled from Shergarh to Manikpur where Bahadur was, and 
from there marching along the Ganges, had bridged the river near 
the frontier of Singror (Nawabganj, between Manikpur and AIlahabM). 
Akbar sent a detachment of 6,000 troopers under Muhammad Quli 
Khan Barlas and Todar Mai to Audh to oppose Iskandar Khan Uzbak, 
and marched over Ray Bareli to Manikpur, crossed the Ganges with about 
100 men, and slept at night near the banks of the river, at a short distance 
from Zaman ’s camp, who must have gone from Nawabganj back 

again on the right side of the river to Karah. Next morning, let Zi 


Mttbdriz Khda ^Adll. — B.] 
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974, Akbar with some remforcements attacked Khan Zaman. 
Bahadur was captured, and brought to Akbar, and he had scarcely been 
dispatched, when Khan Zaman 's head was brought in. He had been half 
killed by an elephant whose driver was called Somnat, when a soldier 
cut off his head ; for Akbar had promised a muhr for every MughuFs 
head- But another soldier snatched away the head and took it to Akbar, 
The fight took place dar ^ar§a-yi Sakrdwal (in Bada,onI, MungarwdV)^ 
“ which place has since been called FathpurJ" The Trig. S. maps show a 
small village Fathpfir about 10 or 12 miles south-east of Karah, not far 
from the river. 

On the same day, though the heat was terrible, Akbar started for and 
reached Allahabad. 

Khan Zaman as a poet styled himseH Sultto {vide Proceedings Asiatic 
Society, September, 1868). Zarmniyd (now a station on the E. I. Railway) 
was founded by him. Though an Uzbak, Khan Zaman, from his long 
residence in Persia was a staunch Shl^ah. Khan Zaman must not be 
confounded with No. 124. 

14. ’llah Kh&n Uzbak. 

A noble of Humayun’s Court. After the defeat of Hemu, he received 
the title of Shuja^at Khan, got KalpI as tuyul, and served under Adham 
Khan (No. 19) in Gujrat. When Baz Bahadur, after the death of Pir 
Muhammad, had taken possession of Malwa, ‘^Abd'* 'llah was made 
a Panjhazdri, and was sent to Malwa with almost unlimited authority. 
He re-conquered the province, and “ reigned in Mandu like a king 
Akbar found it necessary to move against him. *?Abd“ 'llah, after some 
unsuccessful fighting, fled to Gujrat, pursued by Qasim Khan of Nishapiir 
(No. 40). Leaving his wives in the hands of his enemies, he fled with hie 
young son to Changiz Khan, an officer of Sultan Mahmud of Gujrat. 
Hakim ‘•Ayn'^ 1-Mulk was dispatched to Changiz with the request to 
deliver up ^Abd“ ’Uah, or to dismiss him. Changiz Khan did the latter. 
^Abd'^ 'llah again appeared in Malwa, and was hotly pursued by Shahab" 
’d-Din Ahmad Khan (No. 26), who nearly captured him. With great 
difficulties he eluded his pursuers, and managed to reach Jaunpur, 
where he died a natural death during the rebellion of Khan Zaman 
(No, 13). 

15. Shams^ ’d-Kn MuhaifflBad Atga Khan. 

Son of Mir Yar Muhammad ' Ghazni, a simple farmer. Shams'* 
’d-Din, when about twenty years old, once dreamed that he held the 
moon xmder his arm, which dream was justified by the unparalleled 
luck which he owed to a little deed of kindness. Shams'* ’d-Din entered 
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Prince Kamran’s service as a common soldier, and was present in the 
fatal battle of Qanawj (lOth Muharram, 947). Humayiin, after the 
defeat, crossed the river “ on an elephant and dismounted on the 
other side, where a soldier who had escaped death in the current, stretched 
out his hand to assist the emperor to jump on the high bank. This 
soldier was Shams'* ’d-Dm. Humayiin attached him to his service, 
and subsequently appointed his wife wet nurse (anga) to Prince Akbar 
at Amarkot, conferring upon her the title of Jt J% Anaga, Shams'* 
’d-Din remained with the young prince whilst Humayiin w^as in Persia, 
and received after the emperor’s restoration the title of Atga (foster 
father) Khan. Humayun sent him to Hisar, which Sirkar had been set 
aside for Prince Akbar’s maintenance. 

After Akbar’s accession, Atga Khan was dispatched to Kabul to 
bring to India the Empress mother and the other Begums. Soon after, 
on the march from Mankot to Labor, the elephant affair took place, which 
has been related under Bay ram Khan, p. 331. He held l^ushab in the 
Panjab as jagir, and received, after Bayram’s fall, the insignia of that 
chief. He was also appointed Governor of the Panjab. He defeated 
Bayram Khan near Jalindhar, before Akbar could come up, for which 
victory Akbar honoured him with the title of A^zara lOian. In the sixth 
year, he came from Labor to the 'Court, and acted as Vakil either in 
supersession of Mun^im JS^an or by usurpation ”, at which Akbar 
connived. Mun'^im Khan and Shahab Khan (No. 26) felt much annoyed 
at this, and instigated Adham (vide No. 19) to kill Atga Khan,* 12th 
Ramazan, 969. 

For Atga Khan’s brothers vide Nos. 16, 28, 63, and for his sons, 
Nos. 18 and 21. The family is often called in Histories Atga Khayl ^ 
“ the foster father battalion.” 

16. Khan-i Xaldn Mir Muhammad, elder brother of Atga Khan. 

He served under Kamran and Humayun, and rose to high dignity 
during the reign of Akbar. Whilst Governor of the Panjab, where most 
of the Atgas (Atga Khayl) had jagirs, he distinguished himself in the 
war with the Ghakkars, the extirpation of SultAn Adam, and in keeping 
down Kamal Khan. In the ninth year he assisted Mirza Mu^mmad 
Hakim against Mirza Sulayman (No. 5), restored him to the throne 
of Kabul, settled the country, and sent back the imperial troops under 

' He stabbed at the Atga^ and ordered one of his own servants, an Uzbak, ol the 
name of lybiusham Beg, to kill him. BadSL^oni (p. 62) and Blphinstone (p. 602, 1. 1) say 
tJ^t Adhs^m himself killed Atga. 

[• Shetyh Wx)p, tribe, e^x3. — P.] 
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Ms brother Qutb«^ 'd-Din (No. 28), though Akbar had appointed the latter 
AtSRq of the Prince, But JCban-i Kalan did not get on well with M, M. 
9akJin, especially when the Prince had given his sister FaMir" ’n-Nisa 
Begum (a daughter of Humayun by Jhjak Begum, and widow of Mir 
Shah ^Abd'* 'hMa**aIi) to ]^vyaja Hasan Naqshbandi in marriage. To 
avoid quarrels, Khan-i Kalan left Kabul one night and returned to Lahor. 

In the 13th year (976) the Atga Khmjl was removed ^rom the Panjab, 
and ordered to repair to Agra. Khan*i Kalan received Sambhal as jagir, 
whilst !Husayn Qull Khan (No. 24) was appointed to the Panjab. In 981, he 
was sent by Akbar in advance, for the reoonquest of Gujrat ( Bad. 11, 165). 
On the march, near Sarohi (Ajmlr), he was wounded by a Kajpiit, 
apparently wdthout cause ; but he recovered. After the conquest, he 
was made governor of Patau (Nahrwala). He died at Patan in 983. 

He was a poet and wrote under the lakhallus of “ Gha;5nawl ”, in 
allusion to his birthplace. Bada,oni (III, 287) praises him for his 
learning. 

His eldest son, Pazil Kb an (No. 156), was a Hazdrl^ and Avas killed 
when Mirza ^Azlz Koka (No. 21) was shut up in Ahmadnagar. His second 
son, Farrukh Khan (No. 232) was a Pansadl. Nothing else is known 
of him. 

17. Mirza Sliaraf" ’d-Din Husayn, son of Khwaja Mu^'In. 

He was a man of noble descent. His father, Khawja Mu^^In, was the 
son of Khaw^and Mahmud, second son of Khwaja Kaliin (known as Khwa- 
jagan Khwaja). eldest son of the renowned saint Khwaja Nasir'^ 'd-Din 
^Ubayd“ llah Ahrar. Hence Mirza Sharaf^ ’d-Din Husayn is generally 
called Ahrdn. 

His grandfather, Khawaiid Mahmud, went to India, was honorably 
received by Humayun, and died at Kabul. 

His father, Khwaja Mu^In, was a rich, but avaricious man ; he held 
the tract of land called ** Rudkhana-vi Nasheb ”, and served under 
‘^Abd^ ’Hah Khan, ruler of Kashgar. He was married to Kijak Begum^. 
daughter of Mir ^Ala.^« 7-MuIk of Tirmiz, who is a daughter of FaMir 
Jahan Begum, daughter of SullAn Abu Sa^’id Mirza. “ Hence the blood of 
Timur also flowed in the veins of Mirza Sharaf^ ’d-Din Husayn.” As the 
son did not get on well with his father, he went to Akbar. Through the 
powerful influence of Mahum, Akbar's nuise, and Adham Khan, her son 
(No. 19), Mirza Sharaf was appointed Panjhazdrt, In the 5th year, 
Akbar gave him his sister BaWishr B^u Begum in marriage, and made 
him governor of Ajmir and Nagor. In 969, when Akbar went to Ajmlr, 
Mirza Sharaf joined the emperor, and distinguished himself in the siege 
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of Mairtha, which was defended by Jagmal and Devjdas, the lattes* of 
whom was killed in an engagement subsequent to their retreat from 
the fort. 

In 970, Mirza Bharaf’s father came to Agra, and was received with 
great honours by Akbar. In the same year, Mirza Sharaf , from motives 
of suspicion, fled from Agra over the frontier, pursued by Husayn Quii 
Khan (No. 24), and other grandees. His father, ashamed of his son's 
behaviour, left for Hijaz, but died at Cambay. The ship on which was 
his body, foundered. Mirza Sharaf stayed for some time with Changiz 
Khan, a Gujrat noble, and then joined the rebellion of the Mirzas. When 
Giijrat was conquered, he fled to the Dakhin, and passing through 
Baglana, was captured by the Zamlndar of the place, who after the 
conquest of Surat handed him over to Akbar. To frighten him. Akbar 
ordered him to be put under the feet of a tame elephant, and after having 
kept him for some time imprisoned, he sent him to Muzaflar Khan. 
Governor of Bengal {No. 37), who was to give liim a jagir, should be find 
that the Mirza showed signs of repentance ; but if not, to send liim to 
Makkah. Mu^affar was waiting for the proper season to have him sent 
off, when Mir Ma^sum-i Kabuli rebelled in Bihar. Joined by Baba 
Khan Qaqshal, the rebels besieged Mu^affar Khan in Tan < la and over- 
powered him. Mirza Sharaf fled to them, after having taken possession 
of the hidden treasures of Muzaffar. But subsequently he became 

sum’s enemy. Each was waiting for an opportunity to kill the other. 
Ma^’Sum at last bribed a boy of the name of Mahmud, whom Mirzii 
Sharaf liked, and had his enemy poisoned. Mirza Sharaf s death took 
place in 988. He is wTongly called SiefiMeen in Stewart’s History of 
Bengal (p. 108). 

18. Yusuf Muhammad Khan, eldest son of Atga Khan (No. 15). 

He was Akbar ’s foster brother (koka or kukaltdsh)r When twelve years 
old, he distinguished himself in the fight with Bayram (p. 332, 1. 9), 
and was made Khan. When his father had been killed by Adham Khan 
(No. 19) Akbar took care of him and his younger brother ^Aziz Koka 
(No. 21). He distinguished himself during the several rebellions of lOian 
Zaman (No. 13). 

He died from excessive drinking in 973. Bad. II, p. 84. 

19. Adham Khan,^ son of Mahum Anga. 

The name of his father is unknown ; he is evidently a royal bastard. 


* G^neraUy called iu European histories Adam Khan ; but his name is not p>T. 
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His mother MShum was one of Akbar’s nurses (anpd),^ and attended 
on Akbar ** from the cradle till after liis accession She appears to have 
had unbounded influence in the Harem and over Akbar himself, and 
Mun^^im UShan (No. 11), who after Bayram’s fall had been appointed 
FakU^ was subject to her counsel. She also played a considerable part 
in bringing about Bayram’s fall ; Fad. II, p, 36. 

Adham Khan was a Panjkazdri^ and distinguished himself in the 
siege of Mankot.^ Bayram Khan, in the third year, gave him Hatkanth,^ 
South-East of Agra, as j%ir, to check the rebels of the Bhadauriya 
clan, who even during the preceding reigns had given much trouble. 
Though he accused Bayram of partiality in bestowing bad jagirs upon 
such as he did not like, Adham did his best to keep down the Bhadau- 
riyas. After Bayram's fall, he was sent, in 968, together with Fir 
Muhammad Khan to Malwah, defeated Baz Bahadur near Sarangpur, 
and took possession of Bahadur's treasures and dancing girls. His 
sudden fortune made him refractory ; he did not send the booty to Agra, 
and Akbar thought it necessary to pay him an unexpected visit, when 
Mahum Anga found means to bring her son to his senses. Akbar left 
after four days. On his departure, Adham prevailed on his mother 
to send back two beautiful dancing girls ; but when Akbar heard of it, 
Adham turned them away. They were captured, and killed by Mahum's 
orders. Akbar knew the whole, but said nothing about it. On his return 
to Agra, however, he recalled Adham, and appointed Plr Muhammad 
governor of Malw^ah. 

At Court, Adham met again Atga Khan, whom both he and Mun^im 
Khan envied and hated. On the 12tli Kama/.aii 969, when Mun^im 
Kh an. Atga Kh an, and several other grandees had a nightly meeting 
in the state hail at Agra, Adham Khiin wdtli some follow^ers, j^uddenly 


^ This is the pronunciation given in the Calcutta Chaghatui Dietionary. Miskxi by 
the printed editions of Bada,oni, Firishta, Khafi Khan, etc., 1 put on |>. 223 of my text 
•edition of the A^Iin, Mahum AUjah^ as if it wastheiiarae of a man. Vide Khafi Khan 1, 
p, 132, 1. 6 from below. 

* The Ma^mir gives a short history of this fort, partly taken from the Akbamama. 

* Hatk&nth was held by Kajput^ of the Bhadauriya clan. Vide Beames’s edition of 

Billot's Glossary, II, p. 8U, and I, 27^ whore the word VI is doubtful, though it is 
certainly not Lahore ; for the old spelJing ** l^uhawar *’ for “ Dahor ” had ceased when the 
author of the Ma^zan-i Afghani wrote. Besides, a place in Gwaliar is meant, not far 
from the Sindh river, the two editions of Bada,oni have ^V^ • Born has yVf 

BehaJr ; Briggs has Yehar ; the Lucknow edition of Firishta has There is a lovim 
and Pargana of the name of in Sirk&r Kantanbhur. 

The passage in the Akbarn&ma regarding Adham Khan quoted by Elliot may be found 
among the events of the third year. 

Another nest of robbers was the eight viliagee, called Athgah, near Sakit, in the Sirkar 
43l Qanawj. 
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entered. All rose to greet him, when Adham struck Atga with his 
dagger, and told one of his companions {vide p. 338) to kill him. He then 
went with the dagger in his hand towards the sleeping apartments of 
Akbar, who had been awakened by the noise in the state hall. Looking 
out from a window, he saw what had happened, rushed forward sword 
in hand, and met Adham on a high archway (aywdn) near the harem. 
“ Why have you killed my foster father, you son of a bitch ? '' {bachcha-yi 
Idda), cried Akbar. Stop a moment, Majesty,” replied Adham, seizing 
Akbar’s arms, “ first inquire.” Akbar drew away his hands and struck 
Adham a blow in the face, which sent him “ spinning ” to the ground. 
‘‘ Why are you standing here gaping V said Akbar to one of his attendants 
of the name of Farhat Khan ; bind this man.” This was done, and at 
Akbar ’s orders Adham iSi^n was twice thrown down from the dais 
of the Aywdn to the ground, with his head foremost. The corpses 
of Adham and Atga were then sent to DihlF. 

Mahum Anga heard of the matter, and thinking that her son had 
been merely imprisoned, she repaired, though sick, from DihK to Agra. 
On seeing her, Akbar said, He has killed my foster father, and I have 
taken his life.” Your Majesty has done well,” replied Mahum, turning 
pale, and left the hall. Forty days after, she died from grief, and was 
buried with her son in DihlJ in a tomb which Akbar had built for them. 
For Adham’s brother, vide No. 60. 

20. Pir Muhammad ®ian of Shirwan.^ 

Nothing is known of his father. Pir Muhammad was a Mulla, and 
attached himself to BatTam in Qandahar. Through Eayram’s influence 
he was raised to the dignity of Amir on Akbar's accession. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the war with Hemil, and received subsequently the 
title of Nasir'* 1-Mulk. His pride offended the Cha^ata®’! nobles, and, 
at last, Bayram himself to whom he once refused admittance when he 
called on him at a time lie was sick. 

Bayram subsequently ordered him to retire, sent him, at the instiga- 
tion of Shaykh Gada*’i (vide p. 282) to the Fort of Biyana, and then forced 
him to go on a pilgrimage. W'hiLst on his way to Gujrat, Pir Muhammad 
received letters from Adham Khan (No. 19) asking him to delay. He 
stayed for a short time at Eantanbhur ; but being pursued by Bayram’s 
men, he continued his journey to Gujrat. This harsh treatment annoyed 
Akbar, and accelerated Bayram's fall. Whilst in Gujrat, P. M. heard of 


' In my text edition, p. 223, No. 20, dele Sbirwan is also the birth-place of 
h^hftqanl. The spelling Skarwdn given in the Mu^jam does not appear to he usual. 
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Baypam's disgrace, and returned at once to AkKar who made him a 
Jihan. In 968, he was appointed with Adham Khan to conquer Malwah, 
of which he was made sole governor after Adham’s recall. In 969, he 
defeated Baz BahMur who had invaded the country, drove him away, and 
took Bijagarh from I^^timad Khan. Baz Bahadur's general. He then made 
a raid into Khandes, which was governed by Miran Muhammad Shah, 
sacked the capital Burhanpur, slaughtered most unmercifully the 
inhabitants, and carried off immense booty, when he was attacked by 
Baz Bahadur and defeated. Arriving at night on his flight at the bank 
of the Narbaddah, he insisted on crossing it, and perished in the river. 

21, Kh^-i A^zam Mirza ^Aziz Koka, son of Atga Khan (No. 15). 

His mother was Jl Ji Anaga {mde p. 338). He grew up with Akbar, 
who remained attached to him to the end of his life. Though often 
offended by his boldness, Akbar would but rarely punish him ; he used 
to say, “ Between me and ^AzJz is a river of milk which I cannot cross.'' 

0r\ the removal of the Atga Khdyl (p. 338) from the Panjab, 
he retained Dipalpur, where he was visited by Akbar in the 16th year 
(978) on his pilgrimage to the tomb of Shayldi Farld-i Shakkarganj at 
Ajhodlian (Pak Patan, or Pataii-i Panjab). 

In the 17th year, after the conquest of Ahmadabad, Mirza ^ Aziz was 
appointed governor of Gujrat as far as the Mahindra river, whilst Akbar 
went to conquer Surat. Muhammad Ilusayn Mirza and Shah Mirza, 
joined by Sher Kb an Filladi, thereupon beseiged Patan ; but they were 
at last defeated by Mirza ^Aziz and Qulb^ 'd-Din. ^Aziz than returned 
to Ahmadabad. When Akbar, on the 2nd Safar 981, returned to Fathpur 
Sikri, Il^tiyar^ ’j-Mulk, a Gujrati noble, occupied Idar, and then moved 
against *^AzIz in Ahmadabad. Muhammad Husayri Mirza also came from 
the Dakhin, and after attacking Kambhayit (Cainbay), they besieged 
Ahmadabad. ‘'Aziz held himself bravely. Tlie siege was raised by Akbar, 
who surprised the rebels ^ near Patan. During tlie fight Muhammad 
Husayn Mirza and Il^tiyar*^ 1-Mulk were killed. The victory was chiefly 
gained by Akbar himself, who wdth 100 chosen men fell upon the enemy 
from an ambush. ^Aziz had subsequently to fight with the sons of 
IMiriyar^^ 1-Mulk. 

In the 20th year Akbar introduced the Dd(jk (A*'in 7), which proved 
a source of great dissatisfaction among the Amirs. Mirza ^Aziz especially 


^ Akbar left Agra on the 4th RabK I, and attacked thoMir/.aaon the ninth day after 
Kifl departure. The distanee between Agra and Patan Iwing 400 A*o.s% Akbar’s forced march 
haa often been admired. Briggs, 11, p. 241. [This differs from the Akbar-nama.^ — B ] 



showed himself so disobedient that Akbar was compelled to deprire him 
temporarily of his rank. 

Though restored to his honours in the 23rd year, M. ^Azlz remained 
unemployed till the 25th year (988), when disturbances had broken out in 
Bengal and Bihar {vide Mu^aflFar Khan, No.. 37). ^Azlz was promoted 
to a command of Five Thousand, got the title of A^^am Khan, and was 
dispatched with a large army to quell the rebellion. His time was fully 
occupied in establishing order in Bihar. Towards the end of the 26th 
year, lie rejoined the emperor, who had returned from Kabul to Fathpdr 
Sikrf. During Aziz's absence from Bihar, the Bengal rebels had occupied 
IJajlpur, opposite Patna ; and ^Azlz, in the 27th year, was again sent 
to Bihar, with orders to move into Bengal. After collecting the Tuyuldars 
of Ilahabad, Audh, and Bihar, he occupied Garhi, the key ” of 
Bengal. After several minor fights with the rebels under Ma^sum-i 
Kabuli, and Majnun Khan Qaqshal, ‘^Aziz succeeded in gaining 
over the latter, which forced Ma^^sum to withdraw\ The imperial 
troops then commenced to Operate against Qutlu, a Lohani Afghan, 
who during these disturbances had occupied Onsa and a portion of 
Bengal. *»Aziz, however, took this ill, and handing over the command 
to Shahbaz Khand Kambu, returned to his lands in Bihar. Soon 
after, he joined Akbar. at Ilahabad, and wa>s transferred to Garha and 
Baisin. (993). 

In the 31st year (994), M. ^Aziz was appointed to the Dakliin ; but 
as the operations were frustrated through the envy of Shahab^' *d-Din 
Ahmad (No. 26) and other grandees, *^Aziz withdrew, plundered Ilichpur 
in Barar, and then retreated to Gujrat, where the Khan Khanan was 
(Briggs, II, 257). 

In the 32nd year. Prince Murad married a daughter of M. *^Aziz. 
Towards the end of the 34th year, ^Azlz was appointed Governor of Gujrat 
in succession to the Khan Klianan, In the 36th year, he moved against 
Sultan Muzafiar, and defeated him in the following year. He then reduced 
Jam and other zamindars of Kachh to obedience, and conquered Somnat 
and sixteen other harbour towns (37th year). Jilnagarh also, the capital 
of the ruler of Sorath, submitted to him (5th Zi Qa^da 999), and Miyan 
Klian and Taj Khan, sons of Dawlat IGian ibmi Amin IQian-i Ghori. 
joined the Mugjiuls. ^Aziz gave both of them jagirs. He had now leisure 
to hunt down Sultan Muzaffar, who had taken refuge with a Zammdar of 
Dw^arka. In a fight the latter lost his life, and Mu^affar fled to Kachh, 
followed by ^Aziz. There also the Zamindars submitted, and soon after 
delivered Sultan Mu^ffar into his hands. No sooner had he been brought 
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to the Mfrjsa than he asked for permission to step aside to perform a 
call of nature, and cut his throat with a rarer. 

In the 39th year Akbar recalled M. ^ Ariz, as he had not been at Court 
for several years ; but the Mirza dreading the religious innovations 
at Court/ marched against Diu under the pretext of conquering it. 
He made, however, peace with the “ Farangx ” and embarked for 
at Balawal, a harbour town near Somnat, accompanied by his six younger 
sons (Khurram. Anwar, *^Abd« llah, ^Abd« 1-Latif, Murta^a, ^Abd» ’I* 
Ghafui). six daughters, and about one hundred attendants. Akbar 
felt sorry for his sudden departure, and with his usual magnanimity, 
promoted the two eldest sons of the Mirza (M. Shamsi and 
M. ShMman). 

M. *^AzIz 8|>ent a great deal of money in Makkah ; in fact he was so 
fleeced ”, that his attachment to Islam was much cooled down ; and 
being assured of Akbar's good wishes for his welfare, he embarked for 
India, Janded again at Balawal, and joined Akbar in the beginning of 
K)03. He now became a member of the ‘‘Divine Faith ” (inde p. 217, 1. 33), 
was appointed Governor of Bihar, was made Vakil in 1004, and received 
Multan ae Jagir. 

In the 45th year (1(X)8) he accompanied Akbar to Asir. His mother 
died about the same time, and Akbar himself assivsted in carrying the 
coffin. Through the mediation of the Mirza, Bahadur IGian, ruler of 
Khandes, ceded Asir to Akbar tow'ards the end of the same year. Soon 
after. Prince j^usraw married one of ‘^Aziz’s daughters. 

At Akbar’s death, Man Singh and M. ^Aziz were anxious to proclaim 
Khusraw successor ; but the attempt failed, as ShayMl Farid -i Bukhari 
and others had proclaimed Jahangir before Akbar had closed his eyes. 
Man Singh left the Fort of Agra with Khiisraw, in order to go to Bengal, 
^Aziz 'wished to accompany him, sent his whole family to the Raja, 
and superintended the burial of the deceased monarch. He countenanced 
Khusraw ’s rebellion, and escaped capital punishment througli the inter- 
cession of several courtiers, and of Salima Buitan Begum and other 
princesses of Akbar’s harem. Not long after, Khwaja Abu ’1-Hasan 
laid before Jahangir a letter written some years ago by ^Azlz to Raja 
^Ali Khiin of Khandes, in which ^kzXz had ridiculed Akbar in very strong 
language. Jahangir gave *^Aziz the letter and asked him to read it before 


^ M. ^ArXz ridiculed Akbar’s tendencies to Hinduism and the orden; of the “ Divine 
Faith He used to call Fay!?:i and Abu r-Farl. <?U^man and His disparaging 

remarks Icxi to his disgrace on the accession of Jaliangir, as related below. 
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the whole CJourt, which he did without the Blightest hesitation, thus 
incurring the blame of all the courtiers present, Jahangir deprived 
him of his honours and lands, and imprisoned him. 

In the 3rd year of Jahangir's reign (1017), M. was restored to 
his rank, and appointed (nominally) to the command of Gujrat, his eldest 
son, Jahangir Qu]T Khan, being his itd^ib. In the 5th year, when matters 
did not go on Aveli in the Dakhin, he was sent there with 10,000 men. 
In the 8th year (1022), Jahangir went to Ajmir, and appointed, at the 
request of ^Azlz, Shahjahan to the command of the DalLbin forces, whilst 
he was to remain as adviser. But Shahjahan did not like M, ^Azlz on 
account of his partiality for Khusraw, and Mahabat Khan was dispatched 
from Court to accompany ‘^Azlz from Udaipur to Agra. In the 9th year, 
^Azlz was again imprisoned, and put under the charge of Asaf Khan 
in the Fort of Gwaliyar {Tuzuk, p. 127). He was set free a year later, 
and soon after restored to his rank. In the 18th year, he was appointed 
AtdUq to Prince Da war Bakbsh, who had been made Governor of Gujrat. 
M, *^AzIz died in the 19th year (1033) at Ahmadabad. 

^Azlz was remarkable for ease of address, intelligence, and his 
knowledge of history. He also wrote poems. Historians quote the 
follo\ving aphorism from his '' pithy " sayings. A man should marry 
four wives — a Persian woman to have somebody to talk to ; a KhurasanI 
w'oman, for his housework ; a Hindu w^oinan, for nursing his cliildren ; 
and a woman from Mawarannahr, to have some one to whip as a warning 
for the other three." Vide Ibqalnama, p. 230. 

Koha means " foster brother ", and is the same as the Turkish 
Kukalddsh or KukaUdsJi, 

Mirzii Aziz’s sons. 1. Mlrzd Shamst (No. 163). He has been 
mentioned above. During the reign of Jahangir he rose to importance, 
and received the title of Jahangir Quli Khan. 

2. Mirzd. Shddmdn (No. 233). He received the title of 8hM Khan. 
Tuzuk, p. 99. 

3. Mirzd Khurrum (No. 177). He was made by Akbar governor of 
Junagarh in Gujrat, received the title of Kamil Khan under Jahangir, 
and accompanied Prince Khiirram (Shahjahan) to the Dakhin. 

4. Mtrzd ^Ahd^*' 'Hah (No, 257) received under Jahangir the title of 
Sardar Khan. He accompanied his father to Fort Gwaliyar. 

5. Mirzd Amvar (No. 206) was married to a daughter of Zayn Khan 
Koka (No. 34). 

All of them were promoted to commanderships of Five and Two 
Thousands. Aziz’s other sons have been mentioned above. 
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A sister of M. ^Asiz, Mah Banil, was married to ^Abd'‘ ’r-Eabim 
Kban b^ anaB> (No, 29). 

22. Babaiiur Khfijid Shayb&ni, (younger) brother of Khan Zaman. 
(No. 13), 

His real name is Muhammad Sa^id. HumayQn on his return from 
Persia put him in charge of the District of Dawar, then planned a 
rebellion and made preparations to take Qandahar, which was com- 
manded by Shah Muhammad Kfean of Qalat (No. 95). The latter, however, 
fortified the town and applied to the king of Persia for help, as he could 
not expect Humayun to send him assistance. A party of Qizilbashes 
attacked Bahadur, who escaped. 

In the 2nd year, when Akbar besieged Mankof,, Bahadur, at the 
request of Bayram Khan, was pardoned, and received Multan as jagir. 
In the 3rd year, he assisted in the conquest of Malwa. After Bayram*8 
fall, through the influence of Mahum Anga (vide. p. 310), he was made 
Vakil^ and was soon after appointed to Itawa (Sirkar of Agra). 

Subsequently he took an active j^art in the several rebellions of his 
elder brother (vide p. 336). After his capture, Shahbaz ]^an i-Kambu 
(No. 80) killed him at Akbar’s order. 

Like his brother he was a man of letters (Bad. Ill, 239). 

23. Raja Bihari Mai, son of Prithiraj Kachhwaha. 

In some historical MSS. he is called Bihdrd Mol, There were two 
kinds of Kachhwaha, Rajawat and Shavkhawat, to the former of which 
Bihari Mai belonged. Their ancient family seat w'as Amber in the Suba 
of Ajmir. Though not so extensive as Marwar, the revenues of Amber 
were larger. 

Bjhari Mai was the first Rajput that joined Akbar’s Coiu*t. The 
flight ^ of Humayun from India had been the cause of several disturbances. 
Haji Hian, a servant of Sher Khan, had attacked Narnaul, the jagir of 
Majnun Khan Qaqshal (No. 50), who happened to be a friend of the Raja’s. 
Through his intercession both came to an amicable settlement ; and 
Majnun Khan, after the defeat of Hemu (963), brought Bihari Mai’s 
services to the notice of the emperor. The Raja was invited to come to 
court, where he M^as presented before the end of the first year of Akbar’s 
reign. At the interview Akbar "was seated on a wild (rnctst)^ elephant, 


^ The “ flight of Humayiin from India was a delicate subject for Mughul historians. 
Abfi ’l-Faspl generally uses euphemisms, as an n&gunr^ “ that unavoidable 

event,” or rimai (departure) ; or dmadan-i Sher Khan, the coming of Sher {not Sher 
Shah), etc. 

[• Mwd, in rut ; furious. — F.j 


22 
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and as the animal got restive and ran about, the people made way ; 
only Bihar! Mai’s Rajput attendants, to the surprise of Akbar, stood firm. 

In the 6th year of his reign (969), Akbar made a pilgrimage to the 
tomb of Mu*^m»i Chisht! at Ajmlr, and at Kalali, Chaghta Khan reported 
to the Emperor, that the Raja had fortified himself in the passes, as 
Sharaf^ ’d-Din !9usayn (No. 17), Governor of Malwa, had made war 
upon him, chiefly at the instigation of Soja, son of Puran Mai, elder 
brother of the Raja. Sharaf^ ’d-Din had also got hold of Jagnath (No. 69), 
son of the Raja, Raj Singh (No. 174), son of Askaran, and Kangar, son 
of Jagmal (No. 134), his chief object being to get possession of Amber 
itself. At Deosa, 40 miles east of Jaipur, Jaima, son of Riipsi (No. 118), 
Bihar! Mai’s brother, who was the chief of the country, joined Akbar, 
and brought afterwards, at the request of the emperor, his father Rupsi. 
At Sanganir, at last, Bihar! Mai with his whole family, attended, and was 
most honorably received. His request to enter Akbar ’s service and to 
strengthen the ties of friendship by a matrimonial alliance, was granted. 
On his return from Ajmlr, Akbar received the Raja’s daughter at Sambhar, 
and was joined, at Ratan, by the Raja himself, and his son Bhagawant 
D^, and his grandson Kiiwar Mfe Singh. They accompanied Akbar 
to Agra, where Bihar! Mai was made a Commander of Five Thousand. 
Soon after Bih^i Mai returned to Amber. He died at Agra (Xabaqat). 

Amber is said to have been founded a.i>. 967 by Dhola Ray, son of 
Sora, of whom Bihar! Mai was the 18th descendant.^ 

The Akbernama mentions the names of four brothers of Bihar! MaL 
1. Puran Mai ; 2. Rups! (No. 118) ; 3. Askaran (vide No. 174) ; 4. Jagmal 
(No. 134). Bihar! Mai is said to have been younger than Puran Mai, 
but older than the other three. 

Three sons of Bihar! Mai were in Akbar ’s service — 1. Bhagwan Das 
(No. 27) ; 2. Jagannath (No. 69) ; and 3. Salhad! (No. 267). 

24. Khan Jahan Husayn dull Khan.'-^ son of Wall Beg Zn ’1-Qadr. 

He is the son of Bayram Khan’s sister. His father Wall Beg Zu 1-Qadr 
was much attached to Bayram, and was captured in the fight in the 
Pargana of (Jalindhar, vick p. 332, 1. 5), but died immediately 

afterwards from the wounds received in battle. Akbar looked upon him 
as the chief instigator of Bayram ’s rebellion, and ordered his head to 


^ Thepreaent Maharaja of Jaipur is the 34th descendant ; vide Selections Government 
o| India, Ko, LXV, 1S6S. Ambor was deserted in 1728, when Jai Singh II founded the 
modem Jaipur. 

* Husayn QuH Beg. Ma^dsir, 
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be cut cff, which was sent all over Hindtistan. When it was brought to 
Itawa, Bahadur Khan (No. 22) killed the foot soldiers {tavwlm) that 
carried it. Khan Jahan had brought Bayram’s insignia from Mewat 
to Akbar, and as he was a near relation of the rebel, he was detained 
and left under charge of JLi^f Khan *^Abd^‘ ‘1-Majid, Commander of 
Dihli. When Bayram had been pardoned, Khan Jahan was released. 
He attached himself henceforth to Akbar. 

In the 8th year (end of 971) he was made a KJ^an and received orders 
to follow up Sharaf^ ’d-Din Husayn (No. 17). Ajmir and Nagor were 
given him as tugul He took the Fort of JodhpQr from Chandar Sen, 
son d Ray Maldeo, and distinguished himself in the pursuit of Udai 
Singh during the siege of Chitor. 

In the 13th year (976) he was transferred to the Panjab, whither he 
went after assisting in the conquest of Rantanbhur. 

In the 17th year he was ordered to take Nagarkot, which had belonged 
to Raja Jai Chand, Bada,oni says (II, p. 161) that the war was merely 
undertaken to provide Bir Bar with a jagir. Akbar had Jai Chand 
imprisoned, and Budi^ Chand, his son, thinking that his father was dead, 
rebelled. Khan Jahan, on his way, conquered Fort Kotla, reached 
Nagarkot in the beginning of Rajab 980, and took the famous Bhawan 
temple outside of the Fort, The siege was progressing and the town 
reduced to extremities, when it was reported that Ibrahim Husa 3 m 
Mirza and Mas^ud Mirza had invaded the Panjab. Khan Jahan therefore 
accepted a payment of five mans of gold and some valuables, and raised* 
the siege. He is also said to have erected a Ma^id in front of Jai Chand’s 
palace in the Fort, and to have read the Khu^a in Akbar's name (Friday, 
middle of Shawwal 980). 

Accompanied by Isma^il Qull Khan and Mirza Yusuf Khan-i Rizawi 
(No. 35), Khan Jahan marched against the Mirzas, surprised them in 
the Pargana of Talamba, 40 hos from Multan, and defeated them, Ibrahim 
Husayn Mirza escaped to Multan, but Mas’^ud Husayn and several other 
Mirzas of note were taken prisoners. 

In the 18th year (981) when Akbar returned to Agra after the conquest 
of Gujrat, he invited his Amirs to meet him, and Khan Jahan also came 
with his prisoners, whom he had put into cow skins with horns on, with 
their eyelids sewn together, Akbar had their eyes immediately 
opened, and even pardoned some of the prisoners. The victorious 

P Qenaml Cunningham tells me that the correct name ia Bidhi (Sanak. Vxiddhi), not 
Bodl, vide Index. — B. ] 
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general received the title of Klian Jahan, a title in reputation next 
to that of K3ian Khanan/' About the same time Sulayman, ruler of 
Badakhshan (p. 326) had come to India, driven away by his grandson 
Shahrukh (No. 7), and Khan Jahan was ordered to assist him in recovering 
his kingdom. But as in 983 Mun^im Khan Khanan died, and Bengal was 
unsettled, IGian Jahan was recalled from the Panjab, before he had 
move<i into Badakhshan, and was appointed to Bengal, Raja Todar 
Mai being second in command. At Bhagalpur, Khan Jahan was met 
by the Amirs of Bengal, and as most of them were Chaghta^i nobles, he 
had, as Qizilbash, to contend with the same difficulties as Bayram Khan 
had had. He repulsed the Afglians who had come up as far as Garhi 
and I'ancia ; but he met with more decided opposition at Ag Mahal, 
where Da*^ud Khan had fortified himself. The Imperialists suffered much 
from the constant sallies of the Afgluans. Khan Jahan complained of the 
wilful neglect of his Amirs, and when Akbar heard of the death of Kiiwaja 
Abd^ ’llah Naqshbandi, who had been purposely left unsui)ported in a 
skirmish, he ordered Muzaffar lOian, Governor of Bihar (No. 37) to 
collect his Jagirdars and join Khan Jahan (984). The fights near Ag 
Mahal were now resumed with new vigour. During a skirmish a cannon 
ball wounded Junayd-i Kararani, Da^'ud’s uncle, ^ which led to a general 
battle (15th Rabi^ II, 984). The right wing of the Afghans, commanded 
by Kala Pahai% gave way when the soldiers saw their leader w^ounded, 
and the centre under Da*^iid was defeated by Khan Jahan. Da^iid himself 
was captured and brought to Khan Jahan, who sent his head to Akbar. 

After this great victory, Khan Jahan dispatched Todar Mai to Court, 
and moved to Satgaw (Hugli) where Da^^ud’s family lived. Here he 
defeated the remnant of Da^ud’s adherents under Jamshed and Mitti, 
and reannexed Satgaw, which since the days of old had been called 
Bulgkakkhana^^ to the Mughui empire. Da*'ud’s mother came fo Khan 
Jahan as a suppliant. 

vSoon after Malku Raja of Kuch Bihar sent tribute and 54 

elephants, which I^an Jahan dispatched to Court. 

With the defeat and death of Da^ud, Bengal was by no means 
conquered. New troubles broke out in Bhali,^ where the Afghans had 


^ The Ed; Bibl. Indlca of Badd,oni (II, 238) has by mistake * uncle B8bd&,om says 
that the battle took place near Colgong (Khalg&w). 

* This nickname of Satglw is evidently old. Even the word bulgiidk {reWlion), 
which may be fotind on almost every page of the TdnkhA Ftruz Shdhi, is scarcely ever 
met with in historical works from the 10th century. It is now quite obsolete. 

[» Bal GosftJ.— B.] 

* For vide below under No. 32. 
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collected tinder Karim Dad, Ihrahfm, and the rich Zamlndar ^Isa r )• 
With great difficulties Khan Jahan occupied that district, assisted by a 
party of Afghans who had joined him together with Da^hd's mother at 
Go,as ; ^ and returned to Sihhatpiir, a town which he had founded near 
Tanda. Soon after, he felt ill, and died after a sickness of six weeks in 
the same year (19th Shawwal, 986). 

Abii 1-Fazl remarks that his death was opportune, inasmuch as the 
immense plunder collected by Khan Jahan in Bengal, had led him to the 
verge of rebellion, 

Khan Jahan’s son, Ri?a Quli (No, 274) is mentioned below among the 
Commanders of Three Hundred and Fifty. In the 47th year he was made 
a Commander of Five Hundred with a contingent of 300 troopers. Another 
son, Rahim Quli, was a Commander of Two Hundred and Fifty (No. 333). 
For Khan Jahan’s brother, pide No. 46. 

25. Sa^id Khan, son of Ya^^qub Beg, son of Ibrahim Jabuq. 

He is also called Sa^id Khan-i Chaghta*^i. His family had long been 
serving under the Timurides. His grandfather Ibrahim Beg was an 
Amir of Humayun's, and distinguished himself in the Bengal wars. His 
son, Yusuf Beg, was attacked near Jaunpur by Jalal Khan (i.e., Salim 
Shall), and killed. His other son also, Ya*^ qub, Sapid’s father, distinguished 
liimself under Humayun. According to the Tahaqdt, he was the son of 
the brother of Jahangir Quli Beg, governor of Bengal under Humayun. 

Sa*^id rose to the highest honours under Akbar. He was for some 
time Governor of Multan, and was appointed, in the 22nd year, ataliq 
of Prince Danyal. Some time after, he was made Subahdar of the 
Pan jab, in supercession to Shah Quli Muhrim (No. 45), of whom the 
inhabitants of the Panjabhad successfully complained. Sa*^id again was 
succeeded in the governorship by Raja Bhagwan Das (No. 27), and 
received Sambhal as tiif/ill. In the 28th year, he was called to Court, 
was made a Commander of Tliree Thousand, and was sent to Hajipur 
(Patna) as successor to Mirza Aziz Koka (No. 21). In the 32nd year, when 
Vazir Khan (No. 41) had died in Bengal, Sa^^id was made Governor of 
Bengal, which office he held till the 40th year. He was also promoted 
to the rank of Pcmjhuzdn. In the 40th year, Man Singh (No. 30) being 
appointed to Bengal, he returned to Court, and was, in the following 
year, again made Governor of Bihar. In the 48th year (1001), when 
Mirza Ghazi rebelled in Thatha after the death of his father, Mirza Jani 
Beg (No. 47), Sa^id was appointed to Multan and Bhakkar, and brought 
about the submission of the rebel. 

After the accession of Jahangir, he was offered the Governorship of 
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the Fanjab on the condition that he should prevent his eunuchs from 
committing oppressions, which he promised to do. (TuzifJh, p. 6, 1. 2.) 
He died, however, before joining his post, and was buried in the garden 
of Sarhind 

« 

His affairs during his Jifetime were transacted by a Hindu of the 
name of Chetr Bhoj. Sa^id had a passion for eunuchs, of whom he had 
1,200.^ One of these Khwajasaras. Hilal, joined afterwards Jahangir’s 
service ; he built Hilalabad, six kos N.W. from Agra, near Rankatta,^ 
regarding which the Ma*’df(ir tells an amusing incident. Another eunuch, 
Ikhtiyar Khan, w’as his Vakil, and another, I^tibar Khan, the Fawjdar 
of his jagir. For Sa*id\s brother, vide No. 70. 

26. Shihab Khan, a Sayyid of Nishapur. 

His full name is Shihsib^ ’d-Din Ahmad Khan. He was a relation and 
friend of Mahum Anga (p. 311), and was instrumental in bringing about 
Bayrain’s fall. From the beginning of Akbar’s reign, he was Commander 
of DililL When Akbar, at the^request of Mahum, turned from Sikan- 
darabad to Dihli to see his sick mother, Shihab Khan told him that his 
journey, undertaken as it was without the knowledge of Bayram Khan, 
might prove disastrous to such grandees as were not Bayram’s friends ; 
and the Chaghta^i nobles took this opportunity of reiterating their 
complaints, which led to Bayram’s disgrace. 

As remarked onp. 337, Shihab served in Maiwah against ‘^Abd'^ ’Hah- 
IQian. 

In the 12th year (975) he was appointed Governor of Malw-ah, and 
was ordered to drive the Mirzas from that province. In the 13th year, 
he was put in charge of the Im}>erial domain lands, as Muzaffar Khan 
(No. 37) had too much to do wdth financial matteis. 

In the 2l8t year, he was promoted to a command of Five Thousand, 
and was again appointed to Mahvah ; but he was transferred, in the 
following year, to Gujrat, as Vazir Khan (No, 41) had given no satisfaction. 
He was, in the 28th year, succeeded by I’^timad Khan (No. 119), and 
intended to go to Court ; but no sooner had he left Ahmadabad than he 
was deserted by his servants, who in a body joined Sultan Mu^^affar. 
The events of the Gujrat rebellion are known from the histories. When 
Mirza Khan Kbanan (No. 29) arrived, Shihab was attached to Qulij 


^ If not acquired in Bengal, this predilection could not have been better satisfied 
elsewhere. The eunuchs of Bengal and Silhat were renowned ; for interesting passages 
vide below. Third Book, Suba of Bengal, and Tuzak-i JafmngirJ^ pp. 72, 328, 

* Kikandra (or Bihisht&bad), where Akbar's tomb i«, lies halfway between Agra 
and Bankatta. 
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Khan (Malwah Corps). He distinguished himself in the conquest of 
Bahrcich (992), and received that district as ttiyuL In the 34th year 
(997), he was again made Governor of Malwa, in succession to M. ^Aziz 
Koka (No. 21). 

Shihab died in Malwah (Ujain, Tohagdt) in 999. His wife, Baba Agha, 
was related to Akbar’s mother ; she died in 1005. 

During the time Shihab was Governor of Dihli, he repaired the canal 
which Firus Shah had cut from the Parganah of Khizrabad to Safidun ; 
and called it Nahr-i Shihab. This canal was again repaired, at the order 
of Shahjahan, by the renowned Makramat Khan, and called ^ 

Fayz Nahr, (20th year of Shahjahan). During the reign of Awrangzeb 
it was again obstructed- but has now again been repaired and enlarged 
by the English. {Amr^ 's-mnMld.) 

27, Kaja Bhagw&n Das, son of Raja Bihari Mai. 

In the histories we find the spellings Bhugtmrd, Bhagwdnt, andBhagwdn, 
He joined Akbar’s service with his father (No. 23). In 980, in the fight 
with Ibrahim Husayn Mlrza near Sarnal (Briggs, Sartal), he saved 
Akbar's life. He also distinguished himself against the Rana of Idar, 
whose son, Ainr Singh, he brought to Court. Wlien, in the 23rd year, 
the Kachwahas had their tuyuls transferred to the Panjab, Raja Bh. D. 
was appointed Governor of the province. In the 29th year, Bin's daughter 
was married to Prince Salirn, of which marriage Prince j^usraw was 
the offspring. In the 30th year, Bh. D. was made a commander of Five 
Thousand and Governor of Zabulistan, as Man Singh was sent against 
the ,Y ilsufza,Is. But Akbar, for some reason, detained him. In Khayrabad, 
Bh. D. had a fit of madness, and wounded himself with a dagger ; but he 
recovered soon after in the hands of the Cburt Doctors, In the 32nd 
year, the jagirs of the Raja and his family were transferred to Bihar, 
Man Singh taking the command of the province. 

Raja Bh. 1). died in the beginning of 998 at Labor, a short time after 
Raja I’odar Mai (No. 39). People say that on returning from Todar 
MaFs funeral, he had an attack of stranguary, of which he died. He had 
the title of Amir^ 'l-^lhnaru. 

The Jami *^Ma8jid of Labor was built by him. 

Regarding his sons, vids Nos. 30, 104, 336. 

28. ftutb'^ 'd-Dxn Khan, youngest brother of Atga Khan (15). 

As he belonged to the Aiga Khayl (vide p. 338), his tuytil \vas in the 
Panjab. He founded several mosques, etc., at I>ahor. 

In the 9th year (972), Akbar sent him to Kabul. During his stay 
there, he built a villa at Ghaznin, his birth-place. On the transfer of the 
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“ Atga Khavl from the Panjab, Q, was appointed to Malwa. After the 
conquest of Gujrat, he received as jagir the Sirkar of Bahrdch (Broach), 
“ which lies south of Ahmadabad, and has a fort on the bank of the 
Narbudda near its mouth/’ Subsequently he returned to Court, and was 
made a Commander of Five Thousand. 

In the 24th year (12th Rajab, 987), he was appointed (UdUq to Prince 
Salim, received a dagu,^ and the title of Beglar Beg%, Akbar also honoured 
him by placing at a feast Prince Salim on his shoulders. Afterwards Q. 
was again appointed to Bahroch as far as Nazrbar In the 28th year 
(991), Mu^aifar of Gujrat tried to make himself independent. Q. did not 
act in Concert with other officers, and in consequence of his delay and 
timidity he was attacked and defeated by Muzaffar near Baroda. Q.’s 
servants even joined Muzaffar, whilst he himself retreated to the Fort 
of Baroda. After a short time he capitulated and surrendered to Muzaffar, 
who had promised not to harm him or his family. But at the advice of 
a Zamindax, Muzaffar went to* Bahroch, occupied the fort in which Q.’s 
family lived, and confiscated his immense property (10 hrors of rupees), 
as also 14 lacs of imperial money. Immediately after, Muzaffar had Q. 
murdered. 

His son, Nawrang Khan, served under Mirza Khan Khanan (No. 29) in 
Gujrat (992), received a jagir in Malwa and subsequently in Gujrat. 
He died in 999. 

The MSS. of the T(d}aqdty which I consulted, contain the remark that 
Nawrang Khan was a Commander of Four Thousand, and was, in 1001, 
governor of Junagarh. 

His second son, Gujar Khan, was a Hafisadi (No. 193), and served 
chiefly under M. A^zam Khan Koka (No. 21). He also had a tugul in 
Gujrat. 

29. ^an Khanan Mirza 'r-EahIm, son of Bayram Khan. 

His mother was a daughter of Jamal Khan of Mewat.*^ In 961, when 
Humayun returned to India, he enjoined his nobles to enter into matri- 
monial alliances with the Zamindars of the country, and after marrying 
the eldest daughter of Jamal Khan, he asked Bayram Khan to mcurry 
the younger one. 

M. Abd" ’r-Rahim was born at Labor, 14th §afar 964. When Bayram 
Khan was murdered at Patan in Gujrat (p. 332), his camp ^as plundered 


‘ A kind of wariu mantle — a great dietiziction under the Timurides. 

* He waa the nephew of Hasan Kh&n of Hewitt {Bad, 1, p. 361). In the fourth Book 
of the A*^In» <;Ab6^i-Fa9l says that the Kh&na&das of Mew&t were chiefly converted 
Janitlia E&jputs. 
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by some Afghans ; but Muhammad Amin Dfwana and Baba Zambur 
manag^ to remove the child and his mother from the scene of plunder 
and bring them to Ahmadabad, fighting on the road with the Afghan 
robbers. From Ahmadabad, M. ^Abd'* *r-Rahim was taken to Akbar 
(969), who, notwithstanding the insinuations of malicious courtiers, took 
charge of him. He gave him the title of Mitm Khan^ and married him 
subsequently to Mah Banu, sister of M. ^^Asiz Koka (No. 21). 

In 981, M. ’r*Rahim accompanied Akbar on his forced march 

to Patan (p. 3f3). In 984 M, ^A. was appointed to Gujrat, Vazir Ehan 
having the management of the province. In the 25th year, he was made 
Mir ^Arz, and three years later, ataliq to Prince Salim. Soon after, he 
was sent against Sul^n Mu^fiar of Gujrat. Mu^affar, during the first 
Gujratl war, had fallen into the hands of Akbar’s officers. He was 
committed to the charge of Mun*^im Khan (No. 11), and after his death, 
to the c.are of Shah Mansur the Diwan (No. 122). But Mugaffar managed, 
in the 23rd year, to escape, and took refuge with the Kathis of Junagarh, 
little noticed or cared for by Akbar’s officers. But when I^timad Khan 
was sent to Gujrat to relieve Shihab'* d-Din (No. 26), the servants of the 
latter joined Mu^ffar, and the Gujrat rebellion commenced. Mugaffar 
took Ahmadabad, and recruited, with the treasures that fell into his 
hands {vide Qutb" ’d-Din, No. 28), an army of 40,000 troopers. Mirza 
’r-Rahim had only 10,000 troopers to oppose him, and though 
his officers advised him to wait for the arrival of Qulij Khan and the 
Malwa contingent, Dawlat IChan Lodi (No. 309), M. *^A.’s Mir Shamsher, 
reminded him not to spoil his laurels and claims to the KJbtoanship. 
M. *?A. then attacked Mu^^affar, and defeated him in the remarkable 
battle of Sarldch, three kos from Ahmadabad. On the arrival of the 
Malwa contingent, M. ^A. defeated Muzaffar a second time near Nadot, 
Muzaflar concealed hin^elf in Rajpipla. 

For these two victories Akbar made M. *^A. a Commander of Five 
Thousand, and gave him the coveted title of Khan Khanan. For this 
reason historians generally call him Mirza Hban Khanan. 

When Gujrat was finally conquered, M. Khan Khanan gave his whole 
property to his soldiers, even his inkstand, which was given to a soldier 
who c^me last and said he had not received anything. The internal afiaixs 
of Gujrat being settled, Qulij Khan was left in the province, and M. *^A. 
rejoined the Court. 

In the 34th year he presented to Akbar a copy of his Persian transla- 
tion of Babar’s Chag^ta,! Memoirs (Wdqt^dt-t Bdbarl).^ 

' Vide p. 105, iiwt Un©, 
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Towards the end of the same year, he was appointed Vahll and 
received Jaunpiir as tuyul ; but in 999 his jirgir was transferred to Multan, 
and he received orders to take Thatha (Sind). Passing by the Fort of 
Sahwan,^ he took the Fort of Lakhi, ** which was considered the key of the 
country, just as Gadhi is in Bengal and Barahmula in Kashmir.” After 
a great deal of fighting Mirza Jam Beg (No. 47), ruler of Thatha, made 
peace, which M. ^A,, being hard pressed for provisions, willingly accepted. 
Sahwan was to be handed over to Akbar, M. Jani Beg was to visit the 
emperor after the rains, and Mirza Irich, M. *?A.’s eldest son, was to marry 
Jani Beg’s daughter. But as M. Jani Beg, after the rains, delayed to carry 
out the stipulations, M. *^A. moved to Thatha and prepared himself 
to take it by assault, when M. Jani Beg submitted and accompanied 
M. *^A. to Court. 2 Thus Sindh was annexed. 

When Sultan Murad assembled at Bahroch (Broach) his troops for 
the conquest of the Dakhin, Akbar dispatched M. ^A. to his assistance, 
giving him Bhilsa as jagir. After delaying there for some time, M. ^A. 
went to Ujain, which annoyed the Prince, though M. ^A. VTote him that 
Raja ‘^All IQian,^ of Khandes was on the point of joining the Imperialists, 
and that he would come with him. When M. ‘^A. at last joined head- 
quarters at Fort Chandor, 30 kos from Ahmadnagar, he was slighted by 
the Prince ; and, in consequence of it, he hesitated to take an active 
part in the operations, leaving the command of his detachment chiefly 
in the hands of M. Shahrukh (No, 7). Only on one occasion after Murad\s 
departure from Ahmadnagar, he took a prominent part in the war. 
Mu*^tamid^i ’d-Dawla Suhayl Klian (Briggs II, 274 ; III, 308) threatened 
Prince Murad, who had been persuaded by his ofllcers not to engage with 
him. M. *^A., Raja ^Ali Khan, and M. Shahrukh, therefore, took it upon 
themselves to fight the enemy. Moving in Jumada II, 1005, from 
Shahpur, M, ^A. met Suhayl near the town of Ashti, 12 kos from Pathri. 
The fight was unusually severe. Raja *^Ali Iihan with five or six of his 
principal officers and five hundred troopers were killed (Briggs IV, 324). 
The night put an end to the engagement ; but each party, believing 
itself victorious, remained under arms. W^hen next morning, M. ^A.’s 
troopers went to the river [near Supa, Firishta] to get w^ater, they were 
attacked by 25,000 of the enemy’s horse. Dawlat Khan, who commanded 


* Also caUcxl Siwastin, on the right bank of the Indus. Lakhi (Lukkee) lies a little 
south of Sahwan. 

® The conqumt of Sindh forms the subject of a Masnawi by Mull& Shlkebl, whom 
Abu'l-Fa^I mentions below among the poets of Akbar’a age. 

^ Kb&fi KJhkn calls him li&ji QAII 
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M. ^A:*s avantguard, said to him, **It is dyinga useless death to fall%htiiig 
with but 600 troopers against such odds/^ Do you forget Dihli ? 
asked M. ^A, If we keep up/’ replied Dawlat Khan, ‘‘ against such 
odds, we have discovered a hundred Dihlis ; and if we die, matters rest 
with God/’ Qasim of Barha ^ and several other Sayyids were near ; 
and on hearing M. ^A.’s resolution to fight, he said, ‘‘ Well, let us fi^ght as 
Hindustanis, nothing is left but death ; but ask the ]^an ghanan what 
he means to do/’ Dawlat Khan returned, and said to M. *^A. “ Their 
numbers are immense, and victory rests with heaven ; point out a place 
where we can find you, should we be defeated/’ Unaer the corpses/’ 
said M. *^A. Thereupon they charged the flank of the enemy and routed 
them. After this signal victory, M. ^ A. distributed 75 lacs of rupees among 
his soldiers. At the request of the Prince, M. A. was soon after recalled 
(1006). 

In the same year Mah Banu, M. ^’A.’s wife, died. 

In the 44th year Prince Danyal was appointed to the Dakhin, and 
M. ^A. was ordered to join the Prince, and besiege Ahmadnagar, The 
town, as is known from the histories, was taken after a siege of 4 months 
and 4 days.^ M. ^A, then joined the Court, bringing with him Bahadur 
ibn-i Ibrahim, who had been set up as Nizam Shah. Danyal was appointed 
governor of the newly conquered territory, which was caUed by Akbar 
Ddndes,^ and married to Jana Begum, M. ^A.'s daughter. The Klian 
Khanan was also ordered to repair to Ahmadnagar, to keep down a party 
that had made the son of Shah ^Ali, uncle of Murtaza, Nizam Shah. 

After the death of Akbar, matters in the Dakhin did not improve. 
In the 3rd year of Jahangir (1017), M. promised to bring the war 
to a close in two years if he received a sufficient number of troops. 
Shahzada Parwiz, under the ^/:a%-ship of Asaf Man Singh, 

■Khan Jahan Lodi, and others, were appointed to assist M. A. He took 
the Prince in the rains from Burlianpur to Bala^rhat ; but in consequence 
of the usual duplicity and rancour displayed by the Amirs, the imperial 
army suffered from want of provisions and loss of cattle, and M, was 
compelled to conclude a treaty dishonourable for Jahangir, who appointed 


^ The Sayyids of Barha considered it their privilege to fight in the Harawal or van. 
Vide iVo. 76. 

* Abu*I*Fa?il and the Lucknow edition of Firishta call the eunuch w^ho murdered 

Ohand BTbi Auvr Hamid KFian. For Nihan^ which Briggs 

gives, all copies of the Akbamtoa and the Ma<Jasir have Ahhai^ Khdn, The Lucknow 
Ed. of Firishta has Ahang Khan. The differences, moreover, between Abu ’’l-Faxl and 
Firishta in details are very remarkable. 

* A combination of the words D&ntfdl and KMndes. 
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Jahan Lod! as his successor, and sent Mahabat Khan, subsequently 
M. *'A,’s enemy, to bring the unsuccessful commander to Court* 

In the 5th year, M. A* received Kalpi and Qanawj as tuyUly with 
orders to crush the rebels in those districts (vide p. 341, note). Some time 
afterwards, M. A. was again sent to the Dakhin, as matters there had 
not improved ; but he did not gain any advantage either. 

In the 11th year (1025) Jahangir, at last, dispatched Prince Khurram. 
to whom he had given the title of ShahJ Jahangir himself fixed his 
residence at Mandu in Malwa, in order to be nearer the scene of war, while 
Shah Khurram selected Burhtopur as Head Quarters. Here the Prince 
also married the daughter of Shahnawaz Khan, M. ^^A.'s son. ^Adil Shah 
and Qutb'‘ J-Mulk sent tribute and submitted, and Jahangir bestowed 
upon ^'Adil Shah the title of Farzand (son) ; and ‘^Ambar Malik handed 
over the keys of Ahmadnagar and other Forts, together with the Parganas 
of BaJaghat, which he had conquered. Shah J^urram then apj>ointed 
M. ‘^A. Silbahdar of lOiandes, Barar, and Ahmadnagar, whilst Shahnawaz 
Khan was appointed to Balaghat. Leaving 30,000 horse and 7,000 
artillery in the Dakhin, Shah Khurram joined his father at Mandu, 
where new honours awaited him.^ 

In the 15th year, Malik ^Ambar “broke ” the treaty, and fell upon the 
Thanadars of the Mugbuls. Darab Khan, M. ^ A. ’s second son, retreated 
from Balaghat to Balapur ; and driven from there, he went to Burhanpur, 
where he and his father were besieged. On Shahjahan’s approach, the 
besiegers dispersed. 

In the 17th year (1031) Shah Abbas of Persia attacked Qandahar, 
and Shahjahaii and ^Abd“ ’r-Rahim were called to Court to take command 
against the Persians ; but before they joined, Prince Parwiz, through 
Nfir Jahan’s influence, had been apf)ointed heir-apparent, and Mahabat 
Khan had been raised to t he dignity of Khdn Khdndn . Shah j aha n rebelled , 
returned with M. *^A. to Mandu, and then moved to Burhanpur. On the 
march thither, Shahjahan intercepted a letter which M. ‘»A. had secretly 


^ “ Since the time of Timur no Prince had received this title.” Ma^'a^ir, Shah KJiurram 
received subsequently the title of Shdhjahan, which he retained as king, in conjunction 
with the titles of J^ahib QirAn-i ^dm and A^ld Ha^rat The last title had 

also been used by Sulayman-i Kararani, King of Bengal. Awrangzeb, in imitation of it> 
adopted the title of A^ld Khdqdn. 

* He received the title of Shahjahan and was made a Sihdzdri^ or Commander of Thirty 
Thousand, personal (brevet) rank, and a contingent of 20,000 {az ai^l wa tJfd/af i.e., his 
former contingent pltts an increase in troops). He was also allow^ a Sandali {vidi p, 318), 
likewise a custom that had not been observed since the age of Timur. Jahangir even 
came down from the Jkaroka {the window in the State hall, familiar to all that have 
seen the halls of the palaces of Agra and Fathpur Sikri), and placed a dish full of jewela 
and gold on Shahjah&n's head, distributing the whole (as ni^r) among the Amirs* 
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mitten to Mahabat ^an, whereupon he imprisoned him and his son 
Darab and sent him to Fort JLsir, but released them soon after 

on parole. Parwiz and Mahabat Khan had, in the meantime, arrived at 
the Narbadda to capture Shahjahan, Bavram Beg, an officer of Shah* 
jahan’s, had for this reason removed all boats to the left side of the 
river, and successfully prevented the imperials from crossing. At M. A/s 
advice, Shahjahan proposed, at this time, an armistice. He made M, ^A. 
swear upon the Qur*^an not to betray him, and sent him as ambassador 
to Parwiz. Mahabat knowing that the fords would not now be so 

carefully watched as before, effected a crossing, and M. *^A., forgetful of 
his oath, joined Prince Parwiz, and did not return to Shahjahan, who 
now fled from Burhanpur, marching through Talingana to Orisa and 
Bengal. Mahabat and M. ^A. followed him up a short distance beyond 
the Tapti. M. *^A. wrote to Jlaja Bhim, a principal courtier of the 
Dawlatshahi party, to tell Shahjahan, that he (M. ^A.) would do every- 
thing in his power to detain the imperial army, if the prince would allow 
his sons to join him. Raja Bhim replied that the prince had still from 
five to six thousand followers, and that he would kill M. ^A.'s sons should 
it come to a fight. Shahjahan then moved into Bengal and Bihar, of 
which he made Darab Khan, who had evidently attached himself to the 
prince, Governor. Mahabat lOian had in the meantime returned to 
Ilaliabad to oppose Shahjahan, and had placed M. ^A., who looked upon 
him with distrust, under surveillance. 

In the 2l8t year, Jahangir ordered Mahabat Khan to send M. to 
court., where he was reinstated in his titles and honours. He afterwards 
retired to his jagir at Labor, when Mahabat Khan followed him and sent 
him back to Dihli. Soon after the failure of his scheme of retaining 
possession of Jahangir’s [xirson, and the return of the monarch from 
Kabul, Mahabat Khan had to fly. NCir Jahan now appointed M. ^A. 
to follow up Mahabat, and contributed herself twelve lace of rupees 
to the exj>edition. But before the necessary preparations had been 
completed, M. *»A. fell ill at Labor, and on bis arrival at Dilill, he died 
at the age of seventy-two, in the end of Jahangir’s 21st year (1036). 
The words Khan Sipahsdldr ku (where is the Khan Commander?) are 
the tdrtf^ of his death. 

M. *?A.^8 great deeds are the conquests of Gujrat and Sind and the 
defeat of Suhayl Khan of Bljapur. During Jahangir’s reign, he did 
nothing remarkable ; nor was he treated with the respect which he had 
enjoyed during the lifetime of Akbar, though he was allowed to retain 
his rank. For nearly thirty years he had been serving in the Dakhin. 
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Every grandee, and even the princes, accused him of secret friendship 
with the rulers of the Dakhin, and ^Abd l*Fa?l, on one occasion, gave his 
f€Uim that M. ^A. was a rebel Under Jahangir, he was the open friend of 
Malik ^ Ambar ; and Muhammad Ma*^ sum, oiie of his servants, once 
informed the emperor that he would find Malik *JAmbar’8 correspondence 
in the possession of *^Abd^ ’r-Ilahim of Lakhnaii (No. 197), who was much 
attached to M. *^A. Mahabat Khan was appointed to inquire into this ; 
but *^Abd^ ’r-Rahim of Lakhnau would not betray his friend. People 
said, M. ^A.’s motto was, “ people should hurt their enemies under the 
mask of friendship,’’ and all seem to have been inclined to blame him 
for maliciousness and faithlessness. He used to get daily reports from 
his newswriters whom he had posted at various stations. He read their 
reports at night, and tore them up. But he was also proverbial for his 
liberality and love of hitters. The Ma^d^ir-i Ralnml ^ is a splendid 
testimony of his generosity ; it shows that he was the Maecenas of 
Akbar’s age. People, by a happy comparison, called him Mir ^Ali Sher 
{vide p. 107, note 6). M. ^A. wrote Persian, Turkish, Arabic, and Hindi 
with great fluency. As })oet he wrote under the name of RaJmn. 

Though his father had been a Shi^ah, M. *^A. was a Sunni ; but people 
said he was a ShFah. but practised taqiyya.- 

M. ‘•A.’s most faithful servant was Mi van Fahliii. People said, he was 
the son of a slave girl ; but he appears to have been a Rajput, He grew 
up with M. ^A.’s sons, and was as pious as he was courageous. He fell 
with his son Flrux Khan and 40 attendants in a fight with Mahabat Khan, 
wlio had imprisoned his master. M. ^A. built him a tomb in Dihll, which 
is now called Nila Burj, near Humayun’s tomb. (/Udr^ ^ ^-sancid^d.) 

M. ^A. outlived his four sons. 

1. Mirzd irich (ov I rij), Skahnaivdz Khan Bahadur (No. 255). When 
young lie used to be called Khan Khdndn-i jaiodn. He distinguished 
himself by his courage. In the 40tli year of Akbar he w^as made a 
Commander of 400. In the 47th year, after a fight ^ 'with Malik ^Ambar 
w ho got wounded, he received th(i title of Bahadur. During tlie reign of 
Jahangir be w^as called Shahnawaz Khan {vide Tuzuk, p. 95), and was 
made a Commander of Five Thousand. He died in 1028, from excessive 
drinking. { Vide Tuzuk, p. 270.) 


^ Called A{a*'aMr-i Katiimi in allusion to his name M. ^JAbd^-’r.Kahim. Vide Elliot’s 
Index (Ist etlitionj, p 377. 

^ Wherever ShKahs are in the minority, they practise, if necessary, taqiyya 
fear, caution), i.e., they do as if they were Sunnis. A Shi<Jha may even vilify his own 
sect, if his personal safety requires it. 
i® Near Nander. — B.] 



Two of his sons are mentioned in the Padiskdhndma, 1. Mirza Khan, 
He was Fawjdar of K&ngrah/ and retired foolishly ” from public life 
in Rabi^ II, 1046. But he was re-employed and was a Commander of 
Three Thousand in 1055 (PddiskdJindma II, pp. 483, 723). 2. Lashkar- 
shikan Khan. He got in 1047 a present of 4,000 R., and received an 
appointment in Bengal. 

Historians call Shahnawaz Khan generally Skah'tiawaz Khdn^i 
Jahdnglrl, to distinguish him from Shahnawaz Klian-i Safawl, a grandee 
of Shahjahan. 

2. Mlrm Ddrdh Ddrdb-Khdn. He has been mentioned above (p. 337). 
When Shjihjahan made him Governor of Bengal, he retained his wife, a 
son and a daughter, and a son of Shahnawaz Khan as hostages (yarghamdl). 
When the prince after the fight near the Tons (Benares) had again to go 
to the Dakhin, he wrote to Darab Khan to move to Gadhi (N.W. entrance 
of Bengal) and join him. Darab wrote him that he could not come, being 
besieged the zamindars of the place. He fell at last into the hands of 
Parwiz and Mahabat Khan, and as Jahangir had “ no objections ”, 
Mahabat executed him (1035), wrapped his head in a table cloth, and 
sent it to his father M. ^A. as a present of a ‘‘ melon A short time 
l>efore ^Abd'^^ llah iOian had killed Darab’s son and a son of Shahnawaz 
Khan. 

3. Mtrzd Rahman Dad. His mother ladonged to the Sandahas of 
Amarkot. Though very dissolute, he was the most liked by liis father. 
He died, at Balapur, about the same time as his eldest brother. Vide 
Tuziik, p. 315. No one dared to inforin his father of the event, tiD 
people sent at last the famous saint Hazrat ^Tsa of Sindh to M. ‘^A. on 
a visit of condolence. 

4. Mtrzd Anir^^ Hah. He grew^ up without education, and died when 
young. 

30. Kaja Man Singh, son of Bhagwan Das. 

He was born at Amber, and is the son of Raja Bhagwan Das (No. 27). 
.European historians say that he was the adopted son of Raja Bh. D., 
but Muhammadan historians do not allude to this circumstance, perhaps 
because Hindfis make absolutely no difference between a real and an 
adopted son. He is also known under the title of Mtrzd Raja, and Akbar 
bestowed upon him the title of Farzand (son). 

He joined Akbar with Bihari Mai (p. 329). In 984 he was appointed 
against Rana Kika, and gained, in 985 J the great battle near Goganda.® 

Corrected in No. 100. — B.] 

* The best account of this battle is to be found in Bada,oni, who was an eye-witness. 
Bad, II, 230 to 237. The whole is left out in Briggs. 
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Eaja Ramsah of Gwaliyar was killed with his sons, whilst the Rana 
himself in the melee was wounded by Man Singh. Akbar, however, felt 
annoyed, because M. S. did not follow up his victory, and so recalled him. 

When Bhagwan Das was appointed governor of the PanjUb, M. S. 
commanded the districts along the Indus. In the year 993, Prince M. 
Muhammad Hakim died, and M. S, was sent to Kabul to keep the country 
in order. He rejoined Akbar near the Indus with M, Mu^iammad IJakIm's 
sons (M. Afrasyab and M. Kayqubad) ; but was soon after sent back to 
Kabul, where he chastised the Raushanis who, like other Af^an tribes, 
were given to predatory incursions. After the death of Raja Bir Bar, 
in the war with the Ytisufza^is, M. S. was appointed to the command 
of the army in Kabul, in supercession of Zayn Khan Koka (No. 34) and 
Hakim Abu ’J-Fath. He was also put in charge of Zabulistan, as Bhagwan 
Das had a fit of madness (p. 358). In the 32nd year, M. S. was recalled 
in consequence of loud complaints of the people against the Rajputs 
and M. S.’s indifference to the Kabulis, and was appointed Governor 
of Bihar, to which province the tuyuls of the Kachhwahas had been 
transferred. 

After the death of Bhagwan Das in 998, M. S., who hitherto had the 
title of Kuwar, received from Akbar the title of Raja and a Command of 
Five Thousand. In Bihar he punished several refractory Zamindars, 
as Puran Mai and Raja Sangram, and received their tribute. 

The principal events in Man Singh’s life from 997 to 1015 are given 
in Stewart's History of Bengal (pp. 114 to 121).^ In the 35th year, 
M. S. invaded Orisa by way of Jharkand (duittia Nagpur). The result 
of this expedition was the cession of Purl. In the 37th year, when the 
Afgh^lns under Khwaja Sulayman and Khwaja ‘^Usiniin attacked Puri, 
M. S. again invaded Orisa, and re-annexed, in 1(X)0, that province to the 
Dihli empire. In the 39th year, M. S. continued his conquests in Bhati 
(the eastern portions of the Sundarban), and built, in the following year, 
Akbarnagar, or Eajmahal], at a place which Sher Shah, before him, had 
selected as a convenient spot, as also Salimnagar, the Fort of Sherpur 
Murcha (Mymensing). The whole of Eastern Bengal on the right side 
of the Brahmaputra was likewise annexed. In the 41st year, M. S. 
married the sister of Xachml Nara^^in, Raja of Kuch Bihar, who had 

^ The name of “ Sayyid ” Kfian (y,W which occurs several timed in Stewart, 
Z.C., ahould be corrected to 8a<rid Khan j***..), the same grandee whose biography 
was given above (p. 351). Such as take an interest in the History of Bengal and Orisa 
should make use of the Akbamama, which contains many new facta and details not given 
in Stewart. 



declared himself a vassal of the Mugful empire. In the same year, M. S, 
fell dangerously ill at Ghoraghat, when the Af^ans attacked hiuL 
They were soon after driven back by Himmat Singh, one of M. S.’s 
sons,^ into the Sundarban. In the 42nd year, M. S. had to send a detach- 
ment under Hijaz KMn into Kiich Bihar for the protection of Lachmi 
Nara^in. In the 44th year M. S., at Akbar’s request, joined the Dakhin 
war. Thinking that the Afghans, in consequence of the death of their 
leader, the rich of Ghoraghat, would remain quiet, M. S. appointed 
his son Jagat Singh (No. 160) his deputy, and joined Prince Salim at 
Ajmir. Jagat Singh died after a short time, and was succeeded by Maha 
Singh, a grandson of M. S. The Afghans under *?Usman used this 
opportunity, defeated, in the 45th year, the imperials near Bhadrak in 
Orisa, and occupied a great portion of Bengal. M. S. then hastened 
back over Rahtas, and defeated the Afgjians near Sherpur ‘^AtAi, a town 
of the Sirkar of Sharlfabad, which extended from Bard wan to Fath 
Singh, S. of Murshibabad. After this victory, which obliged ^ Usman 
to retreat to Orisa, M. S. paid a visit to the emperor, who promoted 
him to a (full) command of Seven Thousand. Hitherto Five Thousand 
had been the limit of promotion. It is noticeable that Akbar in raising 
M. S. to a command of Seven Thousand, placed a Hindu above every 
Muhammadan officer, though, soon after, M. ShahrulA {vide p. 326) and 
M. ^Aziz Koka (No, 21), were raised to the same dignity. 

M. S. remained in Bengal till 1013, when the sickness of the emperor 
induced him to resign his appointment in order to be in the capital. 
The part which he played at the time of Akbar’s death is known from the 
histories. Jahangir thought it prudent to overlook the conspiracy which 
the Raja had made, and sent him to Bengal. But soon after (1016), 
he was recalled and ordered to quell disturbances in Roht^ (Bihar), 
after which he joined the Emperor. In the 3rd year of Jahangir’s reign, 
he was j>ermitted to go to his home, where he raised levies, in order to 
serve with M. *JAbd“ ’r-Rahim (No. 29) in the Dakhin war. 

M. S. died a natural death in the 9th year of J.’s reign, whilst in the 
Dakhin. Sixty of his fifteen hundred wives burned themselves on the 
funeral pile. At the time of his death, only one of his numerous eons 
was alive, Bha,o Singh, regarding whose succession to the title, vide 
Tuzuk-i Jahangiri, p. 130. 

The ground on which the Taj at Agra stands, belonged to Man Singh. 


^ He died in 1005. 


28 
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31. Mul^amiiiad Qtili ]^an Barlas, a descendant of the Barxnaqs (?).^ 

He served under Humayiin) and held Multan mjagtr. In the beginning 

of Akbar’s reign, he conveyed, together with Slmroa'^ ’d-Din Atga (No. 15) 
the princesses from Kabul to India. His tuyul was subsequently trans- 
ferred to Nagor. For a short time he was also Governor of Maiwa. 

In the 12th year, he was sent against Iskandar JQian Uzbak (vide 
No. 48) in Audh. After the death of Khan Zaman, Iskandar fled to 
Bengal, and Audh was given to Muhammad Quli Khan mjdglr. 

He subsequently served under Mun*^im Khan in Bihar and Bengal. 
In the 19th year when Da*’ud had withdrawn to Satgaw (Hugli) Mun^’im 
Khan dispatched M. Q. Kh. to follow up the Allans, whilst he remained 
with Eaja Todar Mai in Tanda to settle flnancial matters. When M. Q. 
Khan arrived at Satgaw Da*’ud withdrew to Orisa, to which country 
neither M. Q. Khan nor his officers had much inclination to go. From 
Satgaw M. Q. Khan invaded the district of Jesar (Jessore), where 
Sarmadi, a friend of Da^'ud’s, had rebelled ; but the imperialists met 
\Yith no success, and returned to Satgaw. Mu 11*^1111 Khan at last ordered 
Todar Mai to join M. G. Khan, and subsequently both moved into 
Orisa. Soon after j^asaing the frontier M. Q, ^an died at Mednipur 
(Midnapore), Ramazan, 982, He vseems to have died a natural death, 
though some accused one of his eunuchs of foul play. 

His son, Mirzd Faridun Barlds (No. 227). He served under M. 
*^Abd^ ’r-RahIm (No. 29) in Sind, and accompanied, in 1001, Jani Beg 
(No, 47) to Court. He was a C ommander of Five Hundred. Under, 
Jahangir, he was rapidly promoted, and held, in the 8th year, a cornmand 
of Two Thousand, when he served under Prince Khurram against Riina 
Amr Singh. He died during the expedition. 

His son Mihr ‘^All Barlas was made by Jahangir a. Commander of 
One Thousand. 

32. Tarson l^an, sister’s son of Shah Muhammad Sayf*^^ T-Mulk. 

In Histories he is called Tarson Muhammad Khan. Sayf^^ T-Mulk 
had been an independent ruler in ^arjistiin (a part of IGiurasan) ; but 
he had to submit to Tahmasp (a.h. 940). 

1 So in the MSS. ; but the name Barjnaq is very doubtful. Beins; a “ Barlas he 
belonged to that Cha^ta.i tribe which traced its descent to uy or — the MSS. 

have various forms for this name — who is the 8th an<.?ostor of Timur. If jy be the 
correct form, the .substitution of y, a renowned name in Muhammadan history, 
would not appear altogether impossible. The MSS. of the dfa^dnr have Baraniaq 
In the beginning of the Akbarnaraa, Abfi ’J-Fajjl says that this 8th ancestor of Timur w as 
the first that held the title of barlds, which means the same as shujd<i, brave. Another 
Barlas had been mentioned above on p. 21 (i. An Am ir Chii kCi Barlas served with dit tinction 
under Timur. 
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Tarson Khan was in the service of Bayram Khan (No. 10), and joined 
Akbar when Bayram fell into disgrace. Akbar sent him, together with 
Ifaji Muhammad Slstani (No. 55), to see Bayram on his way to Makkah, 
as far as Nagor, then the frontier of the empire. T. gfe. was subsequently 
promoted to the post of a Commander of Five Thousand, and was for 
some time Governor of Bhakkar (vide No. 107), and then of Patan in 
Gujrat. In the 21st year he served in Kajputana, vide No. 44. In the 
23rd year he was made Fawjdar of Jaunpur, at the same time that MuUa 
Muhammad Ya 2 sdl (vide p. 198) was appointed Qaziy^ 1-Qu?at and §adr 
of the Sirkar. When the Jaunpur Rebellion broke out, T. Kh. with other 
faithful Amirs moved to Bihar against Bahadur Khan and ‘»Arab Khan, 
who were joined by Ma^sum Khan Farankhudi (No. 157). In the 27th 
year he served under M. Koka in Bihar. When the Qaqshals 

(No. 50) left Ma^sOm Khan and joined the Imperialists, M. *^Aziz sent 
T. Kh. to Ghoraghat, where most of the Qaqshals had jagirs. T. Kh . 
stayed at Taj pur ( Dinagepore), settling matters, when Ma^'sum Khan 
came with a large army from Bhati ( and plundered Western 

Bengal, approaching even the environs of Tam I a ; he also sent a detach- 
ment against T. lyi., who was besieged in the fort of Taj pur. The siege 
was raised by a corps sent by Shabbaz Khan-i Kambu (No. 80) from 
Patna, and T. Kh. was thus enabled to join Shahbaz and drive away the 
rebels from Upper Bengal. Ma^sum fled again to Bhati, and Shahbaz 
and T. Kh. planned an expedition against ^Isa, who had afforded Ma’^sum 
shelter. They crossed the Ganges at Khizrpur, vrhich stands on the 
frontier of Bhati, took Sunnargiiw, plundered Baktarapur (?), where 
<; I sa used to live, and nearly caught Ma*^ sum. At this juncture, ^ I sa returned 
from an expedition to Kuch Bihar, and attacked the Imperialists near 
Bhowal (N. of Dacca). The Imperialists had entrenched themselves 


^ Abu M-FaT.l jcives this spelling in the Akbarnama, and says it means lowland (from 
the Hindustani river), and extends nearly 400 (cos from east to west, and 

300 kos from N.S., from Thibet to the ocean. It would thus inctlude the Sundarban and 
the tracts along the Megna. Grant, in the Vth Report, p. 200, note, defines BJhdtl as 
comprising the Sunderban and all the neighbouring low lands, even Hijli, overflowed 
by the tide. 

Clsa’a father, according to Abu was a Rajput of the Bais clan, if I read correctly 

my MSS. He came in contact with Salim Kh&n and Taj Khan of Bengal, was killed ; and 
his two sons, tj!sa and Ismfi<?il, were sold as slaves. They were subsequently trac^ by 
Q,utb« ’d-Din Khan, uncle, to Tiiran, and brought back. <?I)8a soon became the 

chief of Bhati. and had twelve great zamindars dependent on him. Hence he is generally 
called by Abu ’b'Fazl Marzhdn-i Bhdti, ruler of Bhd(J, He gave the Imperialists no end 
of trouble. He must not be confounded with <rUa, the Vakil of Qutlu KhSn of Orisa, 
who ceded Purl to Man Smgh. 
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near th« Brahmaputra, and the fighting was continued for a long time 
both by land and on the river. At one time T. Kh, with a small detach- 
ment came too near a position held by the enemy, and was attacked 
by Ma^sum Khan and wounded. Immediately afterwards he was caught 
and killed by Ma*^ sum (992). For a relation of his, vide No. 400. 

33. ^ya ^an Gung. 

Qiyd is a Turkivsh word and means zeh^ ornament. Gung^ if it is the 
Persian wx)rd, means “ dumb He served under Hutnayun, and held 
Kol Jalali. On tlie approach of Hemu, he joined Tardi Beg {No. 12) in 
Dihlr, and retreated with him. After Hemu’s defeat, Qiya was sent to 
Agra, and was raised to the dignity of a Commander of Five Thousand. 
Several parganas in Gwaliar having been given to him as tuyul, Qiya 
Khan, in the 2nd year of Akbar's reign, besieged Gwaliyar, which was held 
by Bhil Khan, a general of Salim Shah, during whose reign Gwaliyar had 
been the capital of the empire. Bhii lOian, thinking it impossible to 
hold the Fort for a long time, wished ^ to hand it over for a consideration 
to Raja Kamsah, whose ancestors had lield Gwaliar, when Qiya Khan 
arrived, and after defeating the Raja, prepared himself to besiege Bhil 
Khan. When Akbar, in 966, came to Agra, he sent a detachment to 
assist Qiya, and Bhil Khan submitted. 

He was a friend of Bay ram, but was the first that left him and joined 
Akbar. 

A few years later, Qiya Khan joined Khan i^aman's rebellion, but 
repented and was pardoned, at the request of Mun^im Khan. 

After the first conquest of Bengal, Q. Si- was sent to Orisa, to settle 
matters. He remained in Orisa and Bengal during the Bengal rebellion, 
and when, in the 25th year, the Imperialists withdrew from that country, 
QutlQ Khan seized upon Orisa, and besieged Qiya I^han in some fort. 
Deserted by his soldiers, Q. w^as killed (989). ^ 


* So the Ma^’antr. The Satodtnih says that. Raja Kamsah with a large force of Rajputs, 

had come to besiege Gwaliyar. Pirishta instead of Bhil Kh&n (Akbarnama, Sawanih, 
Bada,on!) hasSuhayl Khan (?), and Iqbal Khan (?) for Qiyd. Khan, vide Briggs, II, p. 104, 
The change from is not remarkable ; but the alteration of Li to JLil is more 

violent, as we have an additional alif and Idm, 

How untrustwort^ our printed editions are may be seen from Khifi Khan's List of 
Commanders of Five Thousand under Akbar {Ed. Bibl, Indica I, p. 237), where the native 
editors have given three wrong names among twelve, viz. : — 

P. 237, last line, for Amin Kh&n Kokd, read Zayn Khdn Koka (No. 34). 

P. 238, 1. 1, for Shujd^i Khdn, reawi Shnjd^aJl Khdn (No. 14). 

P, 238, 1. 2, for Rmfd Khdn, read Tarson Kh&n (No. 32). 

Moreover Kii&ff Khan's list is most incomplete, and does not coincide, although he 
says so, with the number of Panjhazaris given in the Tfdntqdt. 

* Several copies of the Tabaqdt which I have consulted, say that Qiya Khan died 
in 984 (t). 
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TmM Eb^ (No. 101), hia son, was a CSommander of Fifteea Hundred. 
He accompanied Prince Danyal to the Dakhin^ but fell later in disgrace. 
In the 49th year he was restored and promoted to a command of Two 
Thousand Five Hundred, and got a present of 5 lacs of Rupees. 

V. Commanders of Four Tltousand Five Hundred, 

34. Zayn Khin,^ son of KJxwaja Maqsud of Harat. 

His father, Khwaja Maqsud ^Ali, was a servant of Akbar’s mother. 
The ^^ame of his mother was Picha Jan Anaga ; she was one of Akbar's 
nurses. On Humayiin’s flight to Persia, MaqsQd was always near the 
howdah of Afcbar’s mother, and remained attached to her in all her 
misfortunes. His brother was Khwoja Ifasan (Zayn Khan*s uncle), 
whose daughter married Prince Salim. She is the mother of Prince 
Farwiz. 

In 993, Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother, had died, and 
Akbar crossed the Indus for Zabulistan. Zayn Khan was at that time 
a Commander of Two Thousand and Five Hundred, and was sent against 
the Y usufza,is. This tribe, says ^ Abu ’hFa?l, had formerly been in Qara bag^ 
and Qandahar, and had invaded Kabul, where a great number of them 
were killed by M, UlugJi Beg. The remainder settled at Lamghanat, 
and subsequently at Ishtagbar. For the last one hundred years they 
had held the territory of Bajor,^ and were notorious robbers. In Bajor, 
there was also a tribe of the name of Suitani, who traced their descent 
to a daughter of Sultan Sikandar. The Yil^ufza^'Is deprived them 
treacherously of their district ; a few of the Sulpnldes, however, 
remained in Bajor from attachment to their old country. 

On a former occasion, when Akbar had moved against M. Muhammad 
Hakim, the chiefs of the Yusufza*^is submitted, and one of them, Kalu, 
went with Akbar to Agra and was hospitably treated. He fled, however, 
but was caught by Shams^* ’d-Din Khafi (No. 159) near Atak, and was 
sent back ; and although Akbar continued to treat him kindly, he fled 
again and stirred up his countrymen. 

Zayn Khan moved into the District of Bajor ^ (north of Pasha war), 
and punished the Yusufza^is. Several chiefs asked for pardon. After 
this he erected a fort, in Jakdara, in the middle of the country, and 
defeated the enemies in twenty-three fights. He had at last to ask 


* As he was Akbar’s foster- brother ; he is generally called in histories, Zayn Khan 
Koka. 

[• Or Bijflr 
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for reioJorcements, and Akbar sent to him Raja Bir Bar and ^aklm 
Abu ’l-Pat^L with some troops, Zavn Khan asked them to attack the 
Afgjians whilst he would occupy the conquered districts, or he would 
attack the enemies and they should hold the district. But Bir Bar 
and ^akim Abu ’1-Fath, who were no friends of Zayn Khan, proposed 
that they should attack the YGsufza^is together and then go back. 
Z. Kh. said it would not do to return without better results from a 
country which had cost so many sacrifices ; else, the best thing they could 
do, was to return the saipae way they had come. But to this they would 
not listen, and returned by another road {over Z. Kh. paid no 

attention to their insubordination and joined them, chiefly because he 
was afraid they would denounce him at Court. As soon as the Afghans 
saw the Imperialists returning, they attacked them in every narrow 
valley. On passing the Girewa^ Balandri Z. Kh. who 

commanded the rear {chanddtml), was so severely attacked that he had 
to face them. Arrows and stones were showered from all sides on the 
Imperialists, the soldiers got bewildered, and the horses ran into the 
train of elephants. Many lives were lost. Z. unable to prevent 
a rout, rushed among the Afgjians seeking death, when Jtoish Bah^ur 
(No. 235) got hold of the reins of his horse, and led him by force out of 
the ftp>lee. In the greatest disorder the Imperialists reached the next 
station, when the mere rumour of an approach of the Afghans dispersed 
the soldiers. In the darkness of night most of them lost their w’ay, and 
several detachments entered the valleys occupied by the Afgji^^s. Their 
enemies being eiigaged in plundering, they were at first safe ; but next 
day were all cut oiT. This was the occasion when Bir Bar with 
500 oflScers fell {vide p. 214). 

In the 3l8t year (994), Z. Kh. operated successfully against the 
Mahmands and Ghoris near Pasliawar, who under their chief Jalal" 'd-Din 
RawshanI had committed numerous predations. In the next year, Z, Kh . 
was ma<le governor of Zahulistan tnce Man Singh, and moved, in the 
33rd year, against the Yusufza*^is. After eight months’ fighting they 
submitted, but Z, Kh. insisted on occupying their territory. He followed 
the same policy as before, and erected a large Fort on the banks of the 
river Pajkora^ where their district commences. During the 

festival of the ^Id-i Qurlmni (Baqr *^id, in Zl llijjah), he surprised the 
Afgjians and took possession of the whole district, erecting a fort wherever 


^ Gire^m laeann a hilL 
® Or Panjkora. 



he thought necessary, and leaving in each a sufficient number of soldiers ^ 
(Fide No, 46*) 

In the 35th year he was sent to punish several rebellious zamindars 
in the Him&Iayas. Most of them, as Baja Budi (Badhi) Chand of Nagarkot 
{vide p, 349), Bay Pertab of Mankot, Raja Parisram of Mount Jamtl, 
Raja Bast of Man, Ray Baldhadr of Lakhinpur, etc., submitted and 
accompanied Z. |Qj. to Court, though they had an army of 10,000 horse 
and a lac of foot soldiers. 

After having been made, in the 36th year, a Commander of Four 
Thousand, Z. Kh. was allowed an ^alam and a ymqqdra {vide p. 52), and 
was appointed, in the following year, governor of the districts beyond 
the Indus up to the Hindukush, when new opportunities offered for 
punishing the mountaineers. 

In the 41 at year he was made a Commander of Five Thousand and 
governor of Kabul, vice Qulij Khan. In the same year, Prince Salim 
fell in love with Z. Kh.^s daughter, and married her soon after, though 
Akbar was displeased {vide p. 288, 1. 1, from below). With the death 
of Jala! Khan Rawshani the disturbances in Zabulistan came to an 
end, and Z. was ordered to Labor, from where Akbar, on his return 
from Burhanpur, called him to Agra. 

Z. died in 1010, partly from excessive drinking. He played on 
several instruments, and composed poems. As Sa^^Id Khan (No. 25) for 
his eunuchs, and Qulij Khan (No. 42) for his horses, so was Z. |Gi. famous 
for his elephants. . 

A son of his, Shukr'^ ’UlJah (No. 373), vide below, was a Commander of 
Two Hundred. The Ma^dw mentions another, son, Mughal Khan, who 
served under Jahangir and Shahjahan {vide Padishahn. II, p. 641) and 
died 19th Rama tan, 1067. He commanded for some time Fort Odgir 
in the Dakliin. where the author of the Ma^dnr later found an inscription 
referring to his appointment. For a second daughter, vide p. 346. 

For Zayn Khan’s brother, vide No. 38. 

35. Mirza Yusuf ]^an, son of Mir Ahmad-i Razawi. 

He was a real Sayyid of Mashhad, and was much liked by Akbar. 
In the 30th year he was a Commander of Two Thousand and Five Hundred. 


^ 8uch forts were called TMnm, now the coramon word for a police station. 

“ TMna means a corps of cavalry, matchlockmen, and archers, stationed within an 
enclosure. Tneir duty is to guard the roads, to hold the places surrounding the Thdnaf 
and to dispatch provisions (rasad) to the next THdna.” P&diMhatna, I, p. 1G7. 

How old the nm of the word Tk&na is, may be seen from the fact that it occurs 
frequently on TribenI and SatgSw inscriptions of the eighth and ninth centuries of the 
Ilijrah. 
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Wken Sliahbaz Khan left Bihar for Bengal, M* Yiisuf S^an was sent 
from Audh to keep Bihar, In the 32nd year (995), when Qasim Khan 
(No. 59) resigned, M. Y, was sent to Kashmir as riiler. He was much 
liked by the people of that country, conciliated Shams Chak, the 
claimant to the throne, and sent him to Court. In the 34th year (997), 
Akbar visited Kashmir, and issued several orders regarding the taxation 
of the country. In the districts of Mararaj and Kamraj, i.e., the upper 
and lower districts on both sides of the Bahat river, he fixed the taxes 
at one-fourth. 

In Kashmir every piece of ground is called patta, though a patta 
originally is equal to 1 Bigha, 1 Biswa (lldhl) of Akbar. Two and a half 
patlds and a little more are equid to 1 Kcahml/n Bigka. Three kinds of 
grain pay taxes in Kashmir, and each village is assessed at some J^wrwdrs 
of shall. A k harwdr is equal to 3 mans, 8 sers of Akbar. The principal 
weight used in Kashmir is the lark, which is equal to 8 sers of Akbar (vide 
p. 90, note 2). At the time of the Rabi^ crop, they take 2 tarks from each 
patta of wheat and vetches (mash). The country having been recently 
annexed, was assessed very lightly, at 22 lacs kharwdrs, which was 
2 lacs more than before, the kkarwdr being reckoned at 16 dams. For 
this sum, Akbar handed over Kashmir to M. Y. Kh . 

In the 36th year, one of M. Y. Kh/s Mutai^ddis (revenue clerks) fled 
to Court, and stated that the revenue should be 50 per cent (dah-pdnzdah) 
higher, and the l^arwdr should be valued at 29 dams. M. Y. Kh. informed 
Akbar that so high an assessment was an impossibility ; but Akbar 
sent Qazi Nur» ’Uali and Qazi *^Ali to Kashmir to report on the revenue. 
As M. Y. Khan's people assumed a threatening attitude, Nur'^ ^llah 
returned, and Akbar sent Hasan Beg Shaykh *^Umari (No. 167) to Kashmir. 
On his arrival, some of M. Y. Kh.’s people made a conspiracy, and stirred 
up the malcontents of the country, who collected under Yadgar, the son 
of M. Y. IGi.'s uncle. The disturbances became so serious that Qazi 
Ail and Hasan Beg ret\irned to Hindustan ; but the rebels blockaded 
the roads and killed Qaa Ali. llasan Beg escaped, not without wounds. 
Yluigar then read the kkufba in his name, and, had dies prepared for 
striking coins. Several bad omens foreshadowed his speedy ruin. Without 
having any knowledge of this rebellion, Akbar revisited Kashmir ; but 
when he was informed of the state of the country, he put M. Y, Kh . 
under the charge of AbQ "l-Fa^l. Yadgar in vain tried to oppose Akbar 
at the frontier passes, and fled from Srinagar to Hirapur, where some 
of M. Y. i^.'s men spread at night the rumour that Akbar had suddenly 
arrived. In the confusion which ensued, Yadgar fled outside of the camp. 
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accompanied by a servant of the name of YCisaf . His camp was plundered 
and M. Y. men got hold of Ytisnf, who had returned to get a horse 
for his master. They tortured him, till he confessed where Yadgar was. 
Soon after, they caught him and cut off his head. 

As M. Y. |Ch. refused to remain in charge of Kashmir under the 
increased revenue, the country was made Mdlisa, and Shams“ 'd-Din 
ghafi (No. 15fl) was appointed Governor with 3,000 troops. Some time 
after, at Prince Salim's request, M. Y. Kh. was re-instated. 

In the 38th year, M. Y. Kh. was appointed Daro^a of the Topl^ana, 
and received Jaunptir as tuyul, vice Qulij Khan (1002) ; but in the 41st 
year his jdgir was transferred to Gujrat, to enable him to serve in the 
Dakhin. In the following year, when §adiq of Harat (No. 43) died, 
M. Y, Kh. was appointed atdUq to Prince Murad, whom he joined in 
Balapiir (Barar). After the death of Prince Murad (p. 322), M. Y. Kh . 
distinguished himself, together with Abu '1-Fa?l, in the Dakhin wars, 
and later, under Prince Dfeyal, in the conquest of Ahmadabad, on which 
occasion M. Y.Kh. is said to have been more energetic than other grandees. 

After joining Akbar’s Court at Burhanpur, in the 46th year, M. Y. Kh . 
went again to Prince Danyal, who, in 1010, sent him to assist Abu 'l-Fazl 
and the Khan-Khanan at Balagjiat. But soon after, he died of an abscess 
at Jalnapur,^ in Jumada II, of the same year. His body was taken to 
Mash, had. 

M. Y, Kh. generally stayed at Sulp.npur, which he looked upon as his 
Indian home. His contingent consisted exclusively of Bohilas, whose 
wages he paid monthly. 

His sons, 1, Mirzd Loshkam ^fshikan Khan (No. 375). He was 
under Akbar Thanadar of Bir (East of Ahmadiiagar), and got from 
Jahangir the title of §afdar ghan, and a tuyid in Bihar. In the 5th y ear 
(of Jahangir), he was promoted to the post of a Commander of 1,500, 
with 700 horse, and was made in the following year Subadar of Kashmir, 
In the 8th year, he was removed from his office. In the 21st year, when 
Mahabat Khan had fled, he was sent towards Dihli to intercept Mahabat's 
treasures which were known to have arrived from Bengal. This he did. 
In the beginning of Shah Jahan's reign, he was made a Commander of 
2,500, and 2,000 horse, received the title of Salshikan Khan, and was 


^ My copy of the Tabatq^t, aj also another 'MS. which I have seen, contains the 
following entry — “ Ai ike tims he wae appoinied to operate agaivM Mdju, he died td Janna* 
t&bad in the JMUhin^ which t> gentrtdXy calM JalnapiirJ*^ It is difficult to say how these 
words have found their way into some MS. of tho ^abaqdt^ which was finished in a,h. 1001, 
or nine years befcMre M. Y. df$ath. 
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again sent to Bir, where he remained for a long time. He withdrew at 
last from public life, got a pension of Rs. 12,000 par annum, and lived 
at Labor. He died in 1055. 

He was frank to a fault. Once he invited the J^Ian^abdars of Kabul, 
and feasted them on pork ; and when called to Court, to answer for 
his conduct, he gave Jahangir a lesson by saying that not only pork, 
but also wine was forbidden in the law. For this answer he fell into 
disgrace. 

2, Mtrza ^Iva:^ He was a good prose writer, and wrote a 

historj’' of the world, entitled Chaman, 

3. Mlrza Aflalun, “ He lived with his brother.*’ He was subsequently 
made Mutawalli of Sikandra (Akbar’s tomb), where he died. 

A relation of M. Y, Mir ^Abd’^ ’llah, was under Shahjalian a 
Commander of 1,500 and 600 horse. He was for some time Governor of 
Fort Dharur, E. of Bir, mentioned above. He died in the 8th year of 
Shahjahan. 


VI. Commanders of Four Thousand, 

36. Mahdi Qtasim Khan. 

The Tahaqdt mentions him among the Commanders of Five Thousand. 
He served under M. ^ Askari, Babar’s third son, whose foster brother he 
was. His brother was Ghazanfar Koka ^ Humayun, after the 

conquest of Gujrat, had appointed ‘^Askari to AhmadabM. One night, 
w^hen half drunk, M. ^Askari said, “ I am king and the shadow of God ” ; 
W’hen Ghazanfar gently replied, Thou art drunk, and hast lost thy 
senses,” at which all who were present laughed. *^Askari got enraged, 
and imprisoned Ghazanfar ; but he escaped, went to Sultan Bahadur, 
king of Gujrat, who had retreated to Fort Diu, and betrayed the plans 
of ^ Askari. Bahadur thereupon collected an army, marched to Ahmadabad 
and drove the Prince away (vide. No. 12). 

Mahdi Qasiin Khan joined Humayun on his return from Persia, and 
was made in the beginning of Akbar’s reign, a Commander of Four 
Thousand. In the 10th year, ^Abd“ ’l~Majid Asaf Khan (No. 49) had been 
ordered to pursue Khan Zaman (No. 13) ; but entertaining doubts regard- 
ing his own safety, he ded to Garha ( Jabalpiir). M. Q. was, therefore, 
sent to Gariia, after Akbar had, in 973, returned from Jaunpur to Agra, 
and was ordered to capture ‘^Abd'^ ’1-Majid. When M. Q. ^h. arrived 

1 Qhafanfar a lion. Badd,om (II, p. 125. 1. 8)call8him QJfazanfar Beg. The 

Ed. Bibl, Indies. Edition has, by mistake, Ohanaz/ar. 



*» AM’* *l«Majid fled to Khan Zaman ; but the wretched state 
of the ooimtTj displeased M. Q. so much, that without asking Akbar’s 
permission, he left Garha and went to Makkah. From there he returned 
over Persia and Qandahar, and arrived, towards the end of the 13th 
year, at Rantanbhflr (which Akbar besieged), and asked to be forgiven, 
sending at the same time a fine batch of Persian horses as a present. 
Akbar pardoned him, restored him to his old rank, and gave him Lakhnau 
as tuyul. 

Nothing else is known of him'' {Ma^^r). He had been dead for 
some time in 1001, when the TabaqSt was completed. Husayn Khan 
Tukriya (No. 63) was the son of his sister and his son-iii-law. 

He had a villa at Labor, which was called Bdgh-i Muhdt Qdsim Khdn. 
mde Badaoni II, 90, 292, and Calcutta Review for October, 1669 
(Jahangir’s Death). 

37. Mu^aflar Kh&n-i Turbatl. 

Turbot is the name of a tribe {ulus) in Khurasan, His full name is 
Kfewaja Mu^ffar ^ Ali Khan -i Turbati. He was Ba 3 nram *8 Diwan. Bayram 
delegated him from Dipalpiir tv Sher Muhammad Diwana (p. 332), who 
sent him in chains to Akbar. Though several courtiers advised the 
Emperor to kill Mu^Sar, he pardoned him, and made him ^Amil (CJollector) 
of the Pargana of Parsaror. Subsequently Akbar made him Dzvdn-i 
Bu^utdt (Collector of the Imperial Stores, etc.), and at last Divfe of the 
Empire, with the title of Mu^fiar Khan (971). Raja To^ar Mai was then 
under him. According to Bada,oiu, the two quarrelled incessantly, 
though people said that the Raja was a better financier than Mu|?afiar, 
whose accession to office was honoured by the short tdrikh zdlim 
(=971), or “Tyrant”, ' 

In the 11th year he abolished the Jam^-i Raqmt. This is the name 
of the assessment of the Dihli empire, which had existed since the time 
of Bayram ; but the rent roll showed an assessment very different from 
the actual state of things ; “ for, on account of the number of men 
(ka§rcU4 mardum, i.e. Jagir-holders) and the unsettled state {qdR>-i 
wildyai) of the country', the revenue was increased in name (ha-ndm 
ufzuda) for the sake of mere show (bard-yi maztd-i iHihdr)J*^ This 
Raqml was now abolished (vide Third Book, Dahsdla), and 

Mujfaffar prepared a rent roll according to his experience and the returns 
of Qdn ilnyos, The new rent roll was called JamS^i Hal, or the roll 

of the present actual income (vide p. 362). As the Ddgh law (pp. 265, 
266, and p. 252) did not then exist, Mu^ffar Khan fixed the number of 
soldiers which the contingents of the Amirs and the Muldzims (friends 
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of the king) should contain, and the soldiers were divided into three 

In the 12th year it was reported that Mu^jaffax loved a boy of the 
name of Qutb. Akbar had the boy forcibly removed, whereupon Muj^afiar 
assumed the garb of a Faqir, and went into the forest. Akbar was thus 
obliged to recall Mm, and restored the beloved. 

In the 17th year a mania for Cfmupar (p. 315) had seized Akbar’s 
Court. Mu^ffar lost not only his gold muhurs, but also his temper, and 
annoyed the Emperor so much that he was told to go to Makkah. But 
he was recalled, and joined the Court at SOrat, which Akbar then besieged. 
In the 18th year (981), after having been for some time in Sarangl>Or 
in Maiwa, he was appointed VaMl of the Empire, with the title otJumlat^ 
%Mulk, But he did several tMngs which Akbar did not approve of, 
and when the Emperor returned from Patna, from where he had 
dispatched a corps to take Rahtas in South Bihar, he ordered Mu^afl'ar 
to join the expedition, without aUowing him first to pay Ms respects 
(vide Briggs IT, 249). Like Ms companion, Khwaja Shams^ 'd>Dm 
Khafi (No. 159), M. distinguished himself in the campaign, punished the 
rebels on several occasions, and took Hajipur, of which the Af^ans 
had again taken possession. For these services, M. was apjx>inted, in 
the 20th year, Governor of Bihar, from Chausa to Garhf. Soon after 
the taking of ^ajipur, M. was nearly caught by a party of Afghans, 
who saw him reconnoitering the banks of the Ghandak. 

In the 22nd year, M. returned to Court, where Shah Mansur (No. 122) 
and Raja To(lar Mai continued, under Ms superintendence, their financial 
reforms. 

On the death of Khan Jahan (No. 24) in 986, he was made Governor 
of Bengal. 

In the 25th year (988), Shah Mansur subjected the Armrs of ’Bihar 
and Bengal to strict inquiries, and called on them to refund sums 
wMch they had spent without permission. When he insisted on Ms 

^ The Ma^dfnr says, h© allowed the first class 48,000 d&msy the second 32,000 </., and the 
third 24,000 d. per annum. These numbers appear to be very large, when compared with 
p. 241. But what was the value of a cUim in those days ? In the 40th year of Akbar's 
reign, the following pay regulation was introduced : — 

Mugbul, Affi^an, or Hindi 

Sih dspau . 1,000 d. per mensem, 

Du-aspas . 800 d. „ 

Yak-ahpai* . 600 d. ,, 

Ist Class Rajputs 800 d. „ 

2nd ditto ditto 600 d, „ 

(Akbam^ma). But at that time 40 ddms were equal to 1 Akbarsh&ht Rupee, whiclt 
differed very little from our rupee. 
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demands, Kabuli and several other grandees that held jagirs 

in Bihar, rebelled. Mu^ffar imitated Shah Mansfir^s policy in Bengal, 
and when be commenced vigorously to collect outstandings, Baba lOian 
Qaqsbal and ot>ber Jagirdars of Bengal rebelled likewise. M. defeated 
them on several occasions, but would not listen to proposals of peace. 
At last the Bihar rebels joined those of Bengal, and musterod a sufhcient 
force to take the field against Mugafiar. N'otw-ithstanding this, the rebels 
would have gladly come to terms and gone to Orfsa, had not Mu^ffar 
betrayed his weakness by moving to the Fort of Tanda, wliich, according 
to Bada,onI, consisted of notliing but four old walls. The rebels thus 
emboldened demanded full pardon, permission to go to Makkah, and 
restoration of one-third of their property. At this jxinctiire, Sharaf“ 
’d-Din Husayn (No. 17) escaped from Mu^affar’s custody, joined the 
rebels, and informed them of M.’s miserable condition. They moved, 
therefore, against Tanila, took it, captured M., and killed him (Rabl^ I, 
988).i 

The Jami*^ Masjid in Agra was built by Mugaffar. I am told the Masjid 
is now in ruins, which still go by the name of Nawdh Muzqffar Khan Id 
Masjid or KaM Masjid. The Ma^d$tr says it stood in the Katra Miydn 
Kam/y but this name does not appear to be now-a da}"^ in use. The 
Masjid now called the Jami^ Masjid of Agra was built, in 1058, by Jahan 
Ara Begum, Shahjahan’s daughter, at a cost of five lacs of Rupees. 

According to the Mir*" at'* %^Aianiy his youngest daughter w^as married 
to Shah FatM ’Uah of Shiraz. 

38. Sayf ^an Koka, elder brother of Zayn Khan Koka (No. 34). 

His mother had only daughters, and when she was pregnant with 
Sayf Khan, her husband threatened to divorce her, should it again 
turn out to be a daughter. She complained of this to Akbar’s mother, 
and Akbar, though then a child, told her husband that he w'ould incur 
his displeasure if he should do so ; besides/' said he, “ it shall be this * 
time a fine boy.” The mother looked upon Prince Akbar's words as a 
prophecy from heaven, and in course of time Suyf Khan was born. 

Akbar was very fond of Sayf Khan, and made him, though quite 
young, a (k>mmander of Four Thousand. He distinguished himself by 
his bravery, especially in the 17th year, at the faking of Surat, where ho 
was wounded by a bullet. In the beginning of the next year (981), he 
accompaniod Akbar on his forced march from Agra to AhmadabM 
(p, 343), and was killed bravely fighcing with Muhammad Husayn Mirza. 

^ According to XtSdfi,oi}l (O, p 2S2). Mu7;a0iLr capitulated, left the fort, and was then 
captured and luaiin. 
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How Akbar appreciated his services may be seen from the fact, that 
having heard that Sayf Khan was heavily involved, be paid, on his return 
to Agra, every debt due by him. 

His two sons, Sher Afkan (355), and Aman'* ’Uah (366) are mentioned 
below as Commanders of Two Hundred and Fifty. 

39. Eaja To^ar Mai, a EhatrL 

He was born at Labor. The Ma^d^ir'* *l-Umard does not record his 
services before the 18th year of Akbar's reign ; but T. M, appears to have 
entered Akbar ’s service at a very early period. In 971, he was employed 
under Mu^affar (Bad, II, 65), and in 972, he served under Akbar against 
Khan Zaman {vide No. 61). He held the first important post in the 18th 
year, when after the conquest of Gujrat he was left there to assess that 
province. In the 19th year, after the conquest of Patna, he got an 
^ahm and a naqqdra (A^'in 19), and was ordered to accompany Mun^im 
Khan to Bengal. He was the soul of the expedition. In the battle 
with Da^ud Khan-i ICararani, when Khan *^Alam (vide No. 58) had been 
killed, and Mun^^im Khan's horse had run away, the Raja held his ground 
bravely, and ‘‘ not only was there no defeat, but an actual victory 
What harm,” said Todar Mai, “ if Khan ‘^Alam is dead ; what fear, 
if the Khan Khanan has run away, the empire is ours ! ” After settling 
several financial matters in Bengal and Orisa, Todar Mai went to Court, 
and \vas employed in revenue matters. When Khan Jahan (No. 24) 
went to Bengal, Todar Mai was ordered to accompany him. He dis- 
tinguished lumself, aa before, in the defeat and cax)ture of Da*'ud. In the 
2]8t 3 ’ear, he took the spoils of Bengal to Court, among them 300 to 400 
elephants. In the following year, he was again sent to Gujrat, vice Va:sir 
Khan (No. 41), who had given no satisfaction. Whilst arranging at 
Alimadabad matters with Vazir Khan, Husayn, at the instigation 

of Mihr ‘^All Koiabi, rebelled. Vazir Khan proposed to retreat to the Fort, 
but Todar Mai wa.s re.ady to fight, and defeated Mu^afFar in the 22nd 
v'ear, near Dholqah, which lies 12 kos from AhmadabM, Vazir Khan 
would have been lost in this battle, if Todar Mai had not come to his 
assistance. Mu^affar, after his defeat, ficd to Junagarh. 

In the same year Todar Mai was appointed Vazir, When Akbar 
left Ajrnlr for the Panjab, the house idols of the Raja were lost, as 
mentioned on p. 33, note. 

When the news of Muz^aflar’s death (No. 37) and the occupation of 
the whole of Bengal and Bihar by the rebels reached Akbar, he sent 
Todar Mai, Sadlq Khan, Tarson ^an, etc., from Fathpiir Bikri to Bihar. 
Mu^ibl) ^Ali ( 1 ^ 0 . 107), Governor of Rahtas and Muhammad Ma^fClm 
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Khto-i Faraal^iidl (No. 157) were appointed kunic^kU, or auxiliaries. 
The latter joined the Raja with 3,000 well-equipped horse, evidently 
bent on rebellion. To .jar Mai managed to keep him quiet ; but he 
reported the matter to Court. The Bengal rebels, under Ma^ i^Om-i Kabuli, 
the Qaqshals, and Mirza Sharaf^ ’d-Din Husayn, with 30,000 horse, 
500 elephants, and many ships and artillery, had collected near Mungir, 
and Todar Mai, from fear of treachery among his auxiharies, shut himself 
up in the Fort of Mungir, instead of risking a general engagement. During 
the siege, two of his officers, HumayQn Farmili and Tar lfh ^ Diwana, 
joined the rebels. Though suffering from want of provisions, Todar 
]VIal held himself bravely, especially as he received timely remittances 
from Court. After the siege had lasted for some time, Baba Khan Qaqshal 
died, and Jab^i, son of Majntin Khan Qaqshal desired to leave. The 
rebel army dispersed ; Ma*^§um-i Kabuli went to South Bihar, and ^Arab 
Baliadur wished to surprise Patna, and take possession of the Imperial 
treasury, wiiich Pahar Kh an (j>erhap8 No. 407) had safely lodged in the 
Fort of that town. After sending Ma^§um-i Faiankhfidi to Patna, to 
assist Pah% Khan, Todar Mai, and Sadiq Khan followed Ma^sum-i 
Kabuli to Bihar. Ma^sum made a fruitless attempt to defeat Sadiq 
Khan in a sudden night attack, but w^as obliged to retreat, huding a ready 
asylum with Isa Khan, ISamlndar of Oi isa. Todar Mai was thus enabled 
to report to Akbar that South Bihar, as far as Garbi, w^as re-annexed to 
the Dili It empire. 

In the 27th year (990) Todar Mai was made Divan, or rather FuXy, 
During this year he introduced his financial reforms which have made 
him so famous. The tJiird book of the A^in contains his new rent-roll, 
or Ad'i Tunidr, which superseded Mnzaflar's assessment (p. 373). 

His regulations regarding the coinage have been alluded to above^ and 
others may be found in the Akbarnama. 

The most important reform introduced by Toilar Mai is the change 
in the language and tlie character used for the revenue accounts. Formerly 
the}%had been kept in Hindi by Hindu Muharrirs. T^dar Mai ordered 
that all government accounts should henceforth be written in Persian. 
He thus forced his co-religionists to learn the court language of their 
rulers — a circumstance w’hich may well compare to the introduction 
of the English language in the courts of India. Tlie study of Persian 
therefore became necessary for its pecuniary advantages. 

Todar MaTs order, and Akbar s generous policy of allowing Hindus to 
compete for the highest honours — w^e saw on p. 363 that Man Singh ^ v\ as the 
hrst Commander of Seven Thousand — explain two first, that before 


Or Maha Singh t — P.] 
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the end of the ISth century the Hindis had almost become the Persian 
teachers of the Muhammadans ; secondly, that a new dialect could arise 
in upper India, the Urdu, which ndthout the Hindis as receiving medium, 
never could have been called into existence. Whether we attach more 
influence to MaFs order or to Akbar’s policy, which once initiated, 

his successors, willing or not, had to follow, one fact should be borne 
in mind that before the times of Akbar, the Hindus, as a rule, did not 
study Persian, and stood therefore YX)]itical]y below their Muhammadan 
rulers. 

In the 29th year, Akbar honoured him by paying him a visit. In the 
32nd year, a KWri, from private hatred, wounded T. M. on a march at 
night time. The man was at once cut down. 

When Blr Bar (No, 85) had been killed in the war writh the Yusufza^Is, 
X- M. was ordered to accompany Man Singh, who had been appointed 
commander-in-chief. In the 34th year, when Akbar went to Kashmir, 
X. M. was left in charge of Labor. Soon after, he applied for leave to 
go to the banks of the Ganges, as he was old and wished to die. Akbar 
let him go ; but he recalled him from Hardwar, and told him that looking 
after his duties was more virtuous than sitting on the banks of the 
Ganges. 7* M. unwillingly returned, but died soon after, on the llth day 
of the year 998 {vide No. 27, p. 353). 

Though often accused of headstrongness and bigotry by contem- 
poraneous historians, To^^^^r MaFs fame, as general and flnancier, has 
outlived the deeds of most of Akbar’s grandees ; together with Abl ’1-Fa?i 
and Man Singh, he is best known to the people of India at the present day. 

His son Dharu (No. 190) was a Commander of Seven Hundred, and 
was killed during the Sindh expedition, while serving under Khan Khanan 
(p. 335). People say that he used to shoe his horses wuth golden shoes. 

The name Todar Mai is often spelt in MSS. with the Hindi T, d, 
and r, which explains the spelling “ Tore! Mall which we find in old 
histories. Under Shahjahan also there lived a distinguished courtioi 
of the name ‘‘ T^dar Mai ^ 

The Tafnh^* says Todar MaFs father died whexi T- M. was 

quite young, and that the widow was in great distress. M., at an early 


^ This is the title of ft Persian M8, preserved in the Libmry of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. It was composed by Sil Chand, of the Government College of Agra, and ireatii 
of the antiquities of that town. The book gives many valuable and intereeting particiilare. 
In the preface an English gentleman is praised, whose Christian ziaiaes are James 
Stephen, but the surname is not legible. The name clearly ends in gfon, and may ha 
Babiiigtoii nr some other similar name. The style is bombastic, and there is no 
proper arraiigement. 
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age, sJaow^ mucli clearness and common sense, and received an appoint- 
ment as writer, from which humMe position he rose to the greatest 
honours. 

40. ttuhammed Clasm Khan, of Kishapfir. 

The calls him Qmim Muhammad Khan, and has put his name 

under the letter Q ; but Abu '1-Fazl, Bada,om, and the T^haqM give his 
name in the above order. 

He was a rich landowner of Nishapur, and fled after the invasion of 
the Uzbaks to India, where he served under Bayram Khan. He 
distinguished himself in the w'-ar with Sikandar Sur, and served as Haruwal, 
or leader of the van, under Khan Zaman (No. 13) in the battle with HemO. 
Immediately after, but still iu the first year of Akbar’a reign, he was 
sent against Hajl Khan, who had defeated Hana Udai Sing of Mai war, 
and taken possession of Nagor and Ajmir. IJaji Khan was an old 
servant of Sher Khan, and was distinguished for his wisdom and bravery. 
On the appearance of ihe Imfierialists, however, Haji Khan’s army 
dispersed, and he himself withdrew to Gujrat. M. Q. thus took 
possession of Nagor and Ajmir, which for a long time remained the 
south-western froiitier of Akbar’s empire. 

In the 5th year, he left Bayram’s party, and joined the Chaghta^i 
nobles. He commanded the left wing of Shams'^ ’d-Dln Atga’s corps in 
the fight in which Ba}-Tam was defeated (p. 332). After the victory, 
he received Multan as jagii. 

He w’as next sent to Sarangpur in Malwa, where, in the 9th year, he 
'Was visited by Akbar on his sudden himting expedition to that province, 
the object of which was to get hold of ^^Abd'i ilah Khan Uzbak (No. 14). 
M. Q. K!}. assisted in the pursuit. 

According to the Tabaqdl, M. Q. died soon after at Sarangpur. 

41. Vazir Kh&n, brother of ^Abd'* ’i-Majid-i A§af Khan (I), of 
Harat (No. 49). 

When VazTr Khan escaped with his brother {vide below, No. 49) 
from Bahadur Kh an (No. 21), he fled to Kara, and obtained subsequentljs 
through the mediation of Muifaffar Khan (No. 37), free pardon for himself 
and Asaf Khan. 

In the 21st year, when ^Aziz Koka (p. 344) had incurred Akbar’s 
displeasum. V. w as sent to Gujrat to govern in ^Aziz’s name, and 
when that chief had been called to Court, he was appointed governor 
(npahsdlSr) of the province. But he did not distinguish himself, and 
Akbar, in the 22nd year, sent 'To^ar Mai (No. 39) to Gujrat, to take 
the administration out of V. J^.'s hands. It happened that about the 

24 
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same time, Mihr ^Ali GulabI, a friend of M, Ibrahim l^^usayn, rebelled 
and set up as king Blu^affar Husayn Ibrahim’s young son, whom he had 
brought from the Dakliin. As mentioned above, the rebellion was crushed 
through Todar MaFs bravery. When the Raja left, Mihr *?AIi appeared 
again, and V. Hi., most of whose soldiers had joined the rebel, shut 
himself up in the fort of Ahmadabad. In one of the assaults, Mihr ^Ali 
was killed by a bullet, and Mu^afTar Husayn Mir^ia, from timidity, raised 
the siege. Notwitlistanding this success, matters in Gujrat did not 
improve, and oppressions became so numerous, that Akbar deposed 
V. Kh. and called him to Court. 

In the 25th year, Akbar appointed him vamr in the place of Shah 
Mansur of Shiraz (No. 122), and soon after governor of Audh. 

In the 27th year, when M. ^kz\z (No. 21) had been sent to Bihar^ 
V. was ordered to join him with his contingent, and as after the 
flight of Ma^’sum sickness obliged ^Aziz to return to Bihar, he left 

V. in charge cf the province, till a new Subadar should be appointed. 
V. made use of the opportunity, and moved against Qutlu Khan., 
ruler of Orisa, whom he defeated (mde p. 356). Qutlu, in the following 
(29th) year, sent tribute, and was left in possession of Orisa. V. KIu 
returned to Tanda. and applied himself, with the assistance of SMiq 
Khan (No. 43) and Shahbaz Khan-i Kambu (No, 80) to financial matters. 

In the 31st year, Akbar ordered that each §uba should, in future, be 
ruled by two Amirs, and Vazir Khan was appointed §ubadar of Bengal, 
with Muhibb ‘^Alf Khan (No. 107) as assistant. In the following year, 
995, V. M- died. 

Shahbaz Khan, who was Baldishi of Bengal, allowed Mirza Mu^iammad 
Salih, V. iOi.’s son, to take command of his father’s contingent. But 
M. M. §alih showed much inclination to rebel, and Akbar sent Mir MurM 
(282, or 380) to bring him and his contingent to Court. On the route, 
at Fathpur Hanswah, he behaved so rebeliiously, that Mir Murad 
imprisoned him with the assistance of the jagirdars of the district, and 
took him fettered to Akbar. He was kept imprisoned for some time. 

42. ftulij Khan. 

He is called Andajdm, from Andajan, a province of Fargkdna, south 
of the Sayhun. Hie ancestors had been for many years serving under the 
TimQrides, His grandfather was a noble at Sultan Husayn Mirza Bayqra^s 
court. 

The principal facts of his life have been mentioned on p. 35, note 2. 
In mentioning his appointment to Sfirat, the “ iron fort ”, which Akbar, 
in the 17th year, conquered in one month and seventeen days, Abii ’l-Fa^ 
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siys that the Fort had been built in 94^^ (a.d. 1540-41), by Safar 
a>Ua8 Khudi^wand Khan, a Turkish slave of Sultan MalimQd of Gujrat. 
The tarll^ oi its construction is characteristic (metre long Ramal), 


C.-^' (^4/ 

May this structure prove a barrier for the chest and the life of the 
Firing!/' ^ 

Qulij Khan died at the age of eighty, on the 10th Ramazan 1022 
(end of A,T>. 1013), 2 at Peshawar. He was at his death a Commander of 
Six Thousand, Five Thousand horse. 

The Ma^mir and Bada,on! (Ill, p. 188) say that he belonged to the 
tribe of Qurbdm (?) ; but for the latter word the MSS. 

have different readings, as Qurbdm Farhdni, F ary dm, etc. 

The Ma^d^r copies from the ZkikhtraV* Ikkaivdmn the following story 
which is said to have taken place in a.h. 1000, when Jaunpur was Q.’s 
jagir. • “ Q. was building a house, when the working men in digging came 
to a cupolalike-structure. Q. and several other respectable men were 
called, and they remained on the spot till the newly discovered building 
was fully dug out. It had a door with an immense lock attached to it 
weighing one man. When forced open, an old man made his appearance, 
who asked the bystanders in Sanscrit, w^hether Ram Chandr’s avatar 
(incarnation) had taken place ; whether he had got back his Sita ; 
whether Krishna’s avatar had taken place at Mathura ; and, lastly, 
whether Muhamraa<l had appeared in Arabia. On receiving affirmative 
answers to these questions, the old man further wished to know, whether 
the Ganges still flowed. This also being affirmed, he expressed a wish 
to be taken out, Q, then put up seven tents, joined to each other, in 
each of which the sage remained for a day. On the 8th day he came out^ 
and said prayers according to the way of Muhammadans. In sleep and 


* The numbers aUded give 047. The last yd, though somewhat irregular, cannot be 
left out, 

• So according to the Tuzuk-i Jak&ngtri (ed. Sayyid Ahmad, p. 123, 1. 1). 

Misled by bad MSS., I mentioned on p. 36, note, the year 1036 as the year of his death. 
The Mir'^Mu A/om and the give as of his death the Arabic wm-ds, 

Almawt*^ yu^il^ al-haf^iba ila al'hdbib* ; Death is the bridge which joins the 

beloved to the Beloved ; ” but the letters addled give 1023, not 1022, as in the Tuzuk, 

For Humpt in the last line of the note on p. 35, which is given in inferior MSS., 
better copies have Ckm QuUj, which is to Im substituted for it. 

His t^hallu^ ** Ulfati has been mentioned above. The Tabaqudt says that another 
poet of the same MAalluft wm in the service of Zayn Kh^n Koka (No. 34), and Bada,oni 
(in, ISB, 189) mentions two other poets of the same ta^hullw. 

Qtdijf properly means in Turkish a sword, and Qulij Khan ” is the wme as 

BhomsAir AAda. The word is variously spelled in MSS., sometimes with long vowels and 
a final c A. 
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eating he differed from otlier men ; he spoke to no one, and died after 
six months.” 

QtiUj K!idn*s sam, 1. Mirza Sayf^ ’llah (No. 292). 2. Mirsa Chin 
Qulij (No. 293), regarding whom vide below. 

43. Sadiq KbJln, son of Baqir of Harat. 

Other historians call him SMiq Muhammad Khan.^ His father, 
Muhammad Baqir, had been vazlr to Qara Khan Turkman, ruler of 
Khurasan. Qara had rebelled against Shah X^^dmasp, and fled to India. 
Sadiq entered Bayram^s service as (spur-holder),® and got soon 

after a mansah, and was made, after Bayram’s death, an Amir. BaddyOm 
(II, 220) alludes to his services under Humayun in Qandahar, and the 
Tabaqdt says that he had been since his youth in Akbar's service. 

After the conquest of Patna, Akbar returned by boat to Jaimpiir. 
On the road, in crossing the river at Chausa, a valuable elephant perished 
through §.’b carelessness. Akbar confiscated his jagir, excluded him from 
Court, and told him to go Bhath (Bhath (jhora, or Banda-Rewa), 
to get another elephant. After passing over the heights and the low 
places ” of fortune, Sadiq, in the 20th year, returned to Court with 
100 elepliants, and was restored to favour. He was made governor of 
Oarfuiy vice Rai Sarjan (No. 96). In the 22nd year (985), S., with several 
other grandees, was ordered to punish Raja Madhukar, should he not 
submit peacefully. Passing the confines of Narwar, S. saw that kindness 
would not do ; he therefore took the fort of Karharii {\^,:bS)y and cutting 
down the jungle, advanced to the river Dasthara, close to which tJndchba 
lay, Madhulrar’s residence. A fight ensued. Madhukar was woxmded 
and fled with his .^on Ram Sah. Another son of his, Horal Deo (Ma^dmr, 
Horal Rao), and about 200 Rajputs were killed. S. remained encamped 
in the Raja’s territory. Driven to extremities, Madhukar sent Ram 
Chand (No. 248), a relation of his. to Akbar at Bahira, and asked and 
obtained pardon. On the 3rd Rama^n, 986, §adiq with the penitent 
Raja arrived at Court. 

Soon after S.’s aqtd^ were transferred to the Eastern Districts of the 
empire, so that he might take part in the suppression of the revolt in 
Bengal, In the 27th year, during the temporary absence of Koka 

1 Aktar di»liked the names Muhammad and Ahmad ; hence w© find that Abfi’ l-Far* 
leaves them out in this list. Similar omissions occurred above, as MunCim Kh&n (No. 11), 
Jdlraa <iAziz (No, 21), for, Muhammad Muntfim and M. Mub^mmad Aziz ; or, Shth&b 
(Ko. 26), for Shih&b^'d'Dln Ahmad lUian. More ezamples will be found below. 
Mitfihdar ‘*stimtp-hoid<n;, on© that runs at the stirrup of a great xnan. retinue.*^ 
The pointed comer of the |date that forms the foobiest of the Indian stinup is used 
m a spur*— P.] 
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(No. 21), §Miq and Mu^ibb <?Ali Ifean (No. 107), defeated Mabifca,! 
one of Ma^ sum’s officers, on the Ghandak near s^i^d sent his head 

to Akbar. In the beginning of the 28th year, he paid his respects at Coixrt, 
but was immediately ordered to rejoin Mirsa Koka, who had again left 
for Bihar. 

In the beginning of the 20th year, he was ordered to move to Vazir 
j^an (No. 41), who at a place six hos from Bard wan was treating with 
QutlQ.® Through skill, a sort of peace was concluded, which confirmed 
Qutlu in the possession of Orisa. then returned to hie iuyul at Patna. 

^ATien Shahbaz Kh an (No. 80) returned from his expedition to Bhati, the 
tuijuldars of Bengal and Bihar w^re ordered to move to him. however, 
was no friend of Shahbaz. The mutual dislike rose to the highest pitch, 
when once §.*8 elephant ran against Shahbaz, who believed the accident 
premeditated : and Akbar sent Khwaja Sulayman (No. 327) to Bengal 
to settle their differences. One was to remain in Bengal, the other to go 
to Bihar ; but in the 30th year, left Bengal without permission, and 
went to CJourt, where he was not admitted. But when Shahbaz went 
from Bihar to Bengal, S. went again to Court, and was appointed governor 
of Multan. 

When the Raw'shanis in the District of Mount Terah wilich 

lies west of Pasha war, and is 32 kos long, and 12 kos broad,” commenced 
disturbances, S., in the 33rd year, was ordered to bring them to obedience, 
which he did with much tact and firmness. Aiter the return of Zayn 
Khan (No. 34) from Bijor, S. was sent there, to subjugate the Yu8afza,i8. 

In the 36th year, Prince Murad was sent from Malwa to Giijrat, and 
as Isma**!! Qull Khan (No. 46) had not given satisfaction as Vakil^ S. was 
appointed atnliy to the Prince,^ whom in the 40th year he accompanied 
to the Dakhin. Shahbaz Khan, being one of the auxiliaries, the old 
enmity broke out again. After the siege of Ahmadnagar had been 
raised, distinguished himself in protecting the frontiers of Barar. 

In the beginning of the 41st year he was made a Commander of Five 
Thousand. In the same year he defeated Sara war Khan, and made much 

^ Khabiitt was a and had risen by bravery tinder Ma<Js«m-i Kabuli 

from a humble position to the post of a Commander. In Bada.oni (Ed. Bibl, Indica, 
p. 310), he is called Kbabl^a Bah&dur {^i^) and Khasta (*w.) in my MS. ol the ^abaqdi, 
where, moreover, the events according ter the- erroneous chronology of that history, is 
put in the 2Sth year. 

* The spelling Quild i« perhaps preferable to Qatlu if this name is a shortened form of 
Qutluj^. 

* From several passages in the Akharnama it is clear that atdltq {pr. a tutor) means 

the same as Fairff or Vazir, The imperial princes CJourts of their owm, and 

appointed their Vazirs, their BdkhshU, etc. The appointment of the Vakil^ 

however, appears to have rested with the emperor. 
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b<K)ty. He wae then made governor of Shihpfir, which town Prince 
Murad had founded six has from Balapur. 

§adiq died at Shahpiir in the beginning of 1005. At DhoIpCtr, which 
^‘ lies 20 kos from Agra, near the left bank on the Chambal river/' 
had erected splendid buildings and a mausoleum. He had also done much 
for the cultivation of the surrounding country. 

He was one of the best officers Akbar had. 

His sons. I . Zahid Khan (No, 286), a Commander of Three Hundred 
and Fifty. In the 47th year, he was made a Khan^ and, on the accession 
of Jahangir, a Commander of Two Thousand. 

2. Dost Muhammad (No. 287). 3. Yar Muhammad (No. 288). 

** Neither of them was alive at the time of Shahjahan.” il/a*'dw. 

44. Bay Raysingh, son of Ray Kalyan Mai (No. 93). 

Ray Singh belonged to the Rathors of Bikanir, and is the fourth 
descendant from Ray Maldeo. His father, Kalyan Mai, was a friend of 
Bayram fp. 316), and paid, in the 15th year, his respects to Akbar at 
Ajmir, when he together with his son entered the emperor's service. 
He also sent his brother's daughter to Akbar's liarem. Kalyan Mai 
was in the 40th year a Commander of Two Thousand. 

Ray Singh, in the 17th year, when Akbar made preparations to crush 
the rebellion in Gujrat, occupied Jodhptir, the old seat of Mai Deo, in 
order to prevent the rebels from invading the Dihli territory ; but 
Ibrahim, after his defeat at Saniai, invaded Akbar’s territory, and besieged 
Nagor, which at that time was the tuy fd of Khan-i Kalan (No. 16), and 
was defended by his son, Farrukh Khan (p. 339). R. came to his relief, 
and the Mirza had not only to raise the siege, but was pursued and 
defeated by R. In the following year also, R. distinguished himself in 
the engagement with Muhammad Husayn Mirzit (p. 313). 

In the 19th year, R. and Shah Quli Mahram (No. 45) were ordered to 
punish Chandr Sen, son of Raja Mai Deo ; but as they were unable to 
take Siwana, Chandr Sen’s stronghold, notwithstaTiding. the auxiliaries 
which Akbar had sent them at K.’s re<|uest, H., in the 21st year, was 
called to Court, and Shahbaz Khan (No. 89) took the command. Before 
the end of the same year, however, R. and Tarson Muhammad Khiln 
(No. 32) were sent against the refractory zamindars of Jalor and Sarohl ; 
but as they applied to Akbar for pardon, R. and Sayyid Hushirn of 
Barba (No. 143) garrisoned Nadot to watch the Rana of UdaipQr, and 
bring the rebels of those districts to obedience. As at this time Saltiin 
Deoda, the zamfndar of Sarobi, from distrust again assumed a hostile 
attitude, R. marched against Sarohi and besieged it. During the siege, 
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B. called his family to his camp ; but Saltan Deoda fell upon the caravan, 
killed several relations of R., and then withdrew to Abugarh.^ R. in the 
meantime took Sarohi, and hastened to Abugarh, which Saltan 
surrendered. R. left a garrison there, and took Saltan to Court. 

In the 26th year, when Mlrza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar's brother, 
threatened to invade the Panjab, R. together with several other grandees 
was sent in advance. They were soon followed by Prince MurM. When 
the imperial army, in the end of the same year, returned to Agra, R. and 
severial others were sent as tuyuldars to the Panjab. In the 28th year 
he served in Bengal. 

In the 30th year R. and Isma^^il Quli Khan (vide No. 46) led successfully 
an expedition against the Baluchis. In the following year (19th Rajab, 
994), R.’s daughter was married to Prince Salim. In the 35th year he 
went for some time to Bikanir, and served, in the end of the 36th year, 
in Sindh under M. ^Abd^* ’r-Rabim (No. 29). 

In the 38th year Akbar paid R. a visit of condolence. The son of 
Raja Ramchand Baghela c r Bandhu died suddenly on his way to BandhQ, 
to which he had only lately, after the death of his father, been appointed. 
The young Raja had married a daughter of R. Akbar interceded for 
their young children, and prevented R.’s daughter from burning herself. 
Soon after, R. stayed away from Court for some reason, during which 
time one of his servants complained of him to Akbar. The emperor 
called the man to Court ; but R. concealed him. and gave out he had 
run away. Akbar was annoyed, and excluded R. for some time from the 
darbars ; but after some time he restored him and sent him as governor 
to Surat, with the order to assist in the Dakhin wars. R., however, delayed 
in Bikanir, and when he had at last left, delayed on the road to Surat. 
Akbar advised him to be obedient ; but seeing that he would not go, 
called him to Court, but without allowing him to attend the darbars. 
After some time he was pardoned. 

In the 45th year, R. was ordered to accompany Abu ’1-Fazl to Nasik ; 
but as his son Dal pat ® (No. 252) had caused disturbances in Bikanir 


^ “ Abugarh is a fort noar Sarohi, and not far from the frontier between Gujrat and 
Ajmir.*’ Abu M says in the Akbarn^ma (events of the 21st year) that the old 
name of Abugarh was ArbuM AchaX^ Arbuda being the name of a spirit, who, disguised 
AS a female, shows Wanderers the way, and uchal meaning moutdain. The fort on the top 
of this high mountain was diflicult of access ; it could, moreover, hold out for a long 
time, as there were several springs and fields within it. My copies of the Satvdnib and the 
AldHxrndma have Stdldn Zhora liiVVi.*) for Saltan Deoda of the jhra<;d#tr. 

• For DaZpat^ the Tumk i Jamngirt (pp. 36, 106, and 126) has wrongly JMip, 

The Tuzuk and the second volume of the PUdiskahTiama { Edit. Bibl. Xndica, p. 636) 
have Suraj Singh, for S6r Singh. But the and the volume of the 

ndma have SHr Singh (pp. 297, 302, at the end of the first decade,) 
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(vide p. 386), R, got leave to go home. In the following year, he went 
again to Court. In the 48th year he served under Prince Salha against 
the Rana of UdaipQr. 

At the death of the emperor, R. was a Commander of Four Thousand. 
Jahangir, on his accession, made him a Commander of Five Thousand. 
When the emperor set out for the Panjab to pursue Klmsraw, R. was put 
in charge of the travelling harem ; but on the road he left without order 
and went to Blkanir. In the second year, when Jahangir returned from 
Kabul, R., at the advice of Sharif Khan, presented himself before the 
emperor with a futa round his neck, to show his willingness to suffer 
punishment for his crimes, and was again pardoned. He died in 1021. 

His sons, 1. Dalpat (No. 252). He was a Commander of Five Hundred. 
In the 36th year, he served in the Sindh war, but was looked upon as a 
coward. In the 45th year, when Akbar was in the Dakhin, Mu^jaffar 
Husayn Mirza, in consequence of his cliff erenc^is with KJ.>wajagi Fath*^ 
llah had fled ; and Dalpat, imder the pretext of following him up, had 
gone to Bikanlr and created disturbances. In the 46tli year, his father 
brought him to his senses. D. asked to be pardoned, and was ordered 
again to come to Court. 

In the third year of Jahangir’s reign (1017), he appears to have offended 
the emperor ; but at the request of Khan Jahan Lodi he was pardoned. 
After the death of his father, D. came from the Dakhin to Court, was 
appointed succcissor, and got the title of Mdi/, although his yoimger brother 
(by another mother), Sur Singh, claimed the right of succession, which 
Ray Singh had promised him from affection to his mother. Sur Singh, 
however, disgusted Jahangir by the bold way in which he preferred his 
claim. 

D. was then ordered to join M. Rustam-i Safawi (No. 8), the governor 
of Sindh, In the 8th year, it was reported to Jahangir that Sur Singh had 
attacked and defeated his brother, who in consequence had created 
disturbances in Hisar. H^him, the Fawjdar of the Sarkar, caught him 
and sent him fettered to court, where he was executed as a warning to 
others. 

For Dalpat’s son, MahesD^, and grandson, Ratan,?n<iePadi8hahnama, 
pp. 035, 723 ; 684, 729. 

2. Sur Singh. After the death of his brother he rose to favour. In 
Histories he is generally called Rdo Sur Singh, a title which he received 
from Shahjahan. He died in 1040. He had two sons, Karan and Satr 
Sal, the former of whom inherited the title of Rdo (vide Padishahnama 11, 
p. 727). 
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VII. Commanders of Three Thousand Fine Hundred. 

45. Shah QiiH Mahram4 

He was in Bayram’s service, and distinguished himself in the war 
with HemQ. It was Shah Quli that attacked Hemu’s elephant, though he 
did not know who his opponent was. The driver, however, made him 
a sign, and he led the elephant with Hemu, whose eye had been pierced 
by an arrow, from the battle-field, and brought the wounded commander 
to Akbar.^ Soon after, before the end of the first year, Sh. Q. served 
with Muhammad Qaaim Khan (No. 40) against HajI KJban in Nagor and 
Ajmir. 

In the third year, it was brought to Akbar’s notice, that Sh. Q. was 
passionately attached to a dancing boy of the name of Qabul Khan ; and 
as the emperor had the boy forcibly removed,* Sh. Q. dressed as a Jogi, 
and went into the forests, Bayram traced him with much trouble, and 
brought him back to court, where the boy was restoi'ed to him. 

Like Baba Zambur, he remained' faithful to Bayram to the last, and 
was pardoned together with his master in Tilwara (p. 332). 

After Ba}’Tam’s death, he was rapidly promoted and made an Amir. 
In the 20th year, when Khan Jahan (No. 24) was sent from the Panjab 
to Bengal, Sh. Q. was appointed Governor of the Pan jab, rising higher 
and higher in Akbar’s favour. 

It is said that the Emperor, from goodwill towards him, admitted 
him to his female apartments. After the first time he had been allowed 
to enter the Harem, he went home, and had his testicles removed 
{majbuh). From the circumstances, he was everywhere called Maham,^ 
i.e., one who is admitted to the Harem and knows its secrets. 

In the 34tli year, Akbar, after his return from Zabuiist^, crossed the 
Bahat (Jhelum) near Rasulpur, and encamped at Hailan. During his 
stay there, he mounted a female elephant, and was immediately attacked 
by a must male elephant. Akbar was thrown down and sustained severe 
contusions. A rumour of his death spread over the whole country ; in 
some provinces even disturbances broke out. The Rajputs of ShayJ^awat, 
especially, plundered the districts from Mewat to Rewari : and in the 

^ '* Before the eml of the linst year. Pir Muhamriiftd waw dispatched against HajI 
Khan in Ahvar, and aii he withdrew, the imperialists took possession <.»f the f^arkar of Alwar 
as far as Deoil Sajari [or >Sachdn], the birth-plaeo of Heinfi. and performed many hrave 
deeds. They also caujccht Hemu’s father alive, and broujrht him to Pir Muhamn ad. 
who asked him to embrace Islam. As he would not. he was killed by him. After gatheiing 
his spoils, Pir M. returned to Akbar.” Satmuth from the. AkfKirudma. 

* For similar examples, vide p. 335, which alsj happened in the third year, and Xo. 37, 
p. 374. 

• Or Muhrim, 
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35tli year, Akbar had to sead Sh. Q. against them. He soon restored 
order. 

In the 41et year, he was made a commander of Four Thousand, and 
soon after of Five Thousand. The Tabaqdt says that in 1001 he had been 
a commander of Three Thousand for thirty years. 

He died at Agra in 1010. At Namaul, where he chiefly lived, he 
erected splendid buildings, and dug large tanks. When he felt death 
approaching, he gave the soldiers of his contingent two years’ pay in 
advance, and left, besides, many legacies. As he had no heirs, his remain- 
ing property lapsed to the state (Tuzitk, p. 22). 

46. Isma^^il dull l^an, brother of Khan Jahan (No. 24). 

He must not be confounded with No. 72. He was caught in the battle 
near Jalindhar (p. 317). He joined Akbar’s service with his brother, 
under whom he mostly served. When his brother had died in Bengal, 
he came with the immense property he had left behind him to Court, 
and was favourably received. In the 30th year, he was sent against 
the Baluchis (vide No, 44). On his arrival in Baluchistan the people soon 
submitted, and their chiefs, Ghazi Kban Wajhiya and Ibrahim Khan, 
repaired to Court, and were allowed to retain the country. In the 31st 
year, when Bhagwan Das (No. 27), on account of his madness, had not 
been allowed to go to Zabulistan, I. Q. was sent there instead. But he 
committed certain improprieties and fell into disgrace, and was ordered 
to go from Bhakkar to Makkah. He begged hard to be forgiven ; but 
he was not allowed to see the Emperor, and was sent against the 
Yusufza*’is. 

At that time epidemics were raging in Bijor, and the chiefs of the 
Yusuf za^is came forward and submitted to I. Q., whilst Zayn Khan 
(No. 34), governor of Zabulistan pressed hard upon Jalala Rawshani, 
vrho had left Terah and entered Bijor. Zayn Khan therefore entered 
the district, determined to use the opportunity to wipe off the disgrace 
of his former defeat. The arrival of Sadiq Khan (No. 43), however, 
who had been sent from Court, to occupy the district, and capture 
Jalala, annoyed I. Q. still more, as he thought that that duty might have 
been left to him as ^hanadar of the district. I. Q. forgot himself so far 
as to allow tlalala to escape. He then went to Court, where he was 
severely reprimanded for his conduct. 

In the 33rd year, he was made Governor of Gujrat. In the 36th year, 
when Prince Murad had been made Governor of Malwa, I. Q. was appointed 
his atdUq or V akil ; but he gave no satisfaction, and was called to Court, 
§adiq Khan having been appointed in his stead. 



In the 89th year, he was sent to KalpI, to look after his jagir* In the 
42nd year (1006), he was made a Commander of Four Thousand, 

He was given to luxury, and spent large sums on carpets, vessek, 
dress, etc. He kept 1,200 women, and was so jealous of them, that when- 
ever he went to Court, he put his seal over the strings attached to their 
night drawers. The women resented this and other annoyances, made 
a conspiracy, and poisoned him. 

Three sons of his are mentioned below — 1. Ibrahim Quli (No. 322), 
a commander of Three Hundred : 2. Salim Quli (No. 357), and 3, lihalil 
Quli (No. 368), both commanders of Two Himdred. They do not appear 
to have distinguished themselves, 

VII, Commanders of Three Thousand. 

47, Mirza Jani Beg, ruler of Thatha. 

He belonged to the Arghun clan, and therefore traced his descent to 
Chingiz Khan. Abu’l-Fazl in the Akbamama gives his tree as follows : — 
Chingiz Khan 

Tab Khan. 

I 

Hulag6 Khan (the brother Of his ancestors Atkii Timfir had been 
( [of Mangu killed in the war with Tuqtamish Khan, and 
I [Qaan), the Emperor Timur took care of Shankal Beg, 

Abagjk (or, Abagha) Khan, and made him a TarMdn (vide the note at 
I [d. 663. the end of this biography). 

Arghun Khan, d, 690. Mirza ^Abd«’l ^Ali, fourth ancestor of 

I M. Jani Beg, had risen to high dignities 

Four generations inter- under Sultan Mahmud, son of M. Abu Sa*^id, 
I [vening. and received the government of BulAara. He 

Atku Timur vras treacherously killed, together with his 

j five eldest sons, by Shaybani Khan Uzbak ; 

Shankal Beg Tarkhan only his sixth son, M. Muhammad ^^Isa escaped. 

I The Arjjjun clan in Bu^ara, being 

Several generations not thus left without a head, emigrated to Khura- 
I [known, san, where they attached themselves to Mir 

^Abd® 'bKhaliq TarWian Zu ’I-Nun Beg Arjjiun, who was the Amir" 1- 
I Umara and Bipahsalar of Sultan Husain Myr za. 

Mirza ‘Abd'* ‘l-‘Ali He also was atdUq and father-in-law to Prince 
] [Tar^ban. Badi*^“ ’z-Zaman Mirza, and held Qandahar as 
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M, Muhammad jagir. When the prince's career ended, his 

I [TarJ^an, d, 975, two sons, Badi^“ ’z-Zaman and Muzaffar Mirza, 
M. Muhammad BaqI proclaimed themselves kings of Kh urasan. 

I [Tarl^an, d. 993, Anarchy prevailed ; and matters grew worse, 
Mirza Payanda Mujiara- when Shayban Khan invaded the country, 
j mad Tarlhan. Zu 'I-Nto Beg fell in battle against him. 
Mirza JanI Beg Tarkhan. 

Mirza Gh^i Beg Tarkhan. 

Shuja^ Beg, better known as Shah Beg, Zu l-Nun’s son, held Qandahar 
during the absence of his father, and succeeded him iii the government. 
He was bent on conquest. In 890, he took Fort Sewe from Jam Nizam^ 
'd-Din (generally called in Histories Jam Nando), king of Sindh. He 
continued to interfere, as related by Abu 1-Fazi below in the Third Book, 
(§uba of Sindh), and managed, at last, in 929, to conquer the country, 
thus compensating himself for the loss of Qandahar, which had been 
occupied by Babar. A short time before his death, which took place in 
930 J he invaded Multan, then in the hands of the Langdiis, 

Shah Beg Arghun was succeeded by his son Mirza Shah Husayn 
Ar^un. who took Multan from Sultan Husayn I.*angah (vide Third Book, 
§iiba of Multan). M. Shah Husayn Ar^un was afflicted with a peculiar 
fever, which only left him when he was on the river Indus. He therefore 
used to travel down the Indus for six months of the year, and upwards 
for the remaining portion. On one occasion, he went towards Bhakkar, 
when some of the nobles deserted him, and elected Mirza Muljaramad ^Isa, 
third ancestor of M. Jani Beg, as their chief. M. Shah Husayn, assisted 
by his foster brother, Sultan Mahamud, Governor of Bkakhar, opposed 
him; but he had at last to come to terms, and ceded a large part of Sindh 
to M. On Shah Husayn’s death, in 963, the whole .country 

fell to *Jl8a. 

In this manner the older branch of the Arg^uns came to the throne of 
Thatha. 

*?Isa died in 975, and was succeeded by his son M. Muhammad BaqI, 
who successfully crushed the revolt of his younger brother, M. Jan Baba. 
M. BaqI, in 993, committed suicide during an attack of insanity ; and as 
his son, M. Payanda Muhammad, was also subject to fits of madness, the 
government passed into the hands of M. Jani Beg, the son of M. Payanda. 

* Shah Begnraa a learned man, like hifl renowned oj)ponent Bibar. He wrote a 
Commentary to the well-known Arabic grammar K&fiya commentariea 

to the Ma^li^ and the <;Aqi*idd Nasafi 
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Akbar had often felt annoyed that, notwithstanding his frequent 
stays in the Panjab, M. Jani Beg had shown no anxiety to pay him a visit. 
In the 35th year therefore (999), when the Khan Khanan was ordered 
to invade Qandahar, he was told to send some one to M. J. B., and draw 
his attention to this neglect ; if no heed was paid, he was to invade Sindh 
on his return. Multan and Bhakkar being the tuyul of the Khan Khanan. 
he did not move into Qandahar by way of Ghaxnin and Bangash, but 
chose a round-about way through his jagir. In the meantime the conquest 
of Thatha had been determined upon at Court, and the Khan Khanan set 
out at once for Sindh (vide p. 356, and Brigg’s Firuhta^. After bravely 
defending the country, M. J. B. had at last to yield. In the 38th year 
(1001), accompanied by the Khan Khanan. he paid his respects to Akbar 
at Labor, was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and received the 
§uba of Multan as tuyul, Sindh itself being assigned to M. Shahrulh (No. 7). 
But before this arrangement was carried out, a report reached Akbar 
that the Argjiun clan, about 10,000 men, women, and children, moved 
up the river, to follow M. J. B. to his new tuyulj and that great distress 
had thereby been caused both among the emigrants and those who were 
left behind. Akbar felt that imder such circumstances policy should 
yield to mercy, and M. J. B. vras appointed to Sindh. Lahan Bandar, 
however, became and the Sarkar of Siwistan which had formerly 

paid fishkashj was parcelled out among several grandees. 

In the 4r2nd year, M. J. B. was promoted to a command of Three 
Thousand and Five Hundred. He was much liked by Akbar for his 
character, religious views (vide p. 218-9), pleasing manners, and practical 
wisdom. It is perhaps for this reason that Abu d-Fazl has placed h im 
first among the Commanders of Three Thousand, though names much 
more renowned follow. From his youth, M. J. B. had been fond o| wine, 
but had not indulged in excesses ; his habitual drinking, however, under- 
mined his health, and brought on delirium (sarsdm), of which he died, 
in 1008, at Burhanpur in the Dakhin, after the conquest of Asir, 

A short time before his death, he offended Akbar by declaring that 
had he had an Asir, he would have held it for a hundred years. 

M. J. B. was fond of poetry ; he was himself a poet and wrote under 
the takhallus of 

* Here followB in the a description of Sindh taken from the 

Third Book of the A**!!!, concluding with the following remark : — 

** At present (when the author of the wrote), the whole of Sindh i« under 

Hybuda y&r Kh&n Lati (^). From a long time ho had farmed (tjArn kurd) the $uba of 
Thathah, and the Sarkars of Siwist&n and Bhakkar. Subsequently when the district 
on the other side of the Indus were ceded to N&dir Sh&h, Khudl Yar Kh&n administered 
them lor Sh&h.** 
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Qhdzl Beg^ son of M, Jani Beg. At the death of his father^ he 
was only 17 years old ; and though not at Court, Akbar csonferred Sindh 
on him. He was opposed by Mirza ^Isa TarJAan, son of Mirza Jan Baba 
(brother of M. Muhammad Baqi, grandfather of M. Janu Beg) ; but 
Khusraw Khan Chirgis, an old servant of the ArgJitLns and Vakil to his 
father, espoused his cause, and M. *?Isa TarlAan fled from Sindh. The army 
which M. Ghazi Beg and Khusraw Khan had at their disposal, seems to 
have made them inclined to rebel against Akbar ; but the Emperor sent 
promptly Sa*^id Khan (No. 25) and his son "llah ^ to Bhakkar, 

and M. Gh^i Beg came to Court, and was confirmed in the government 
of Sindh. 

After the accession of Jahangir, M. (IMzi Beg received Multan in 
addition to Sindh, was made a Commander of Seven Thousand, and was 
sent to relieve Qandahar (Tuzuk, pp. 33, 72, 109), which had been besieged 
by Husayn Khan Shamlu, the Persian Governor of Harat. He also 
received the title of Farzand (son). Shah Abbas of Persia often tried to 
win him over, and sent him several khi^hts. 

He died suddenly at the age of twenty-five in 1018,^ the word GJidzl 
being the TarV^ of his death. Suspicion attaches to Lu^fu ’llah, his 
VaJdl and son of Khusraw Khan Chirgis, who appears to have been 
treated unkindly. M. GJbazi does not appear to have had children. 

Like his father, he was a poet. He wrote under the takhalluH of 
Vaqdri, which he had bought of a Qandahar poet. He played nearly 
every instrument. Poets like TalibI of Amul, Mulla Murshid-i Yazdjirdi, 
Mir Ni*^mat^ ’llah Vacili, Mulla Asad Qissa-ldiwan. and especially Fughfuri 
of Gilan enjoyed his liberality. The last left him, because his verses were 
too often used for dakhl {vide p. 108, note 8). In his private life, M. 
(JhazI was dissolute. Not only was he given to wine, but he required 
every night a virgin ; girls from all places were brought to him,- and the 


^ 8a*'d“ ’llah haa been omitted to be mentioned on p. 351. He received the title of 
Nawdzish Khdn in 1020 ; vide Tuzuk, pp. 34, 90. 

* 8o the Ma*’a8ir. The Tuzuk (p. 109), perhaps more correctly, places the death of 
M. GhazI in the 7th year of Jahangir’s reign, 1021. 

After M. Ghazi Beg’s death, Sindh was taken away from the Tarldians, and 
M. Rustam was appointed Governor {vide p. 314). 

Khusraw Chirgis tried to set up some <iAbd“ ’1-<?A1T Tarkhan, whose pedigree is not 
known ; but Jahd.nglr bestowed his favours on Mirz^ qlsa Tarkhan, son of M. J&n B&b& 
(uncle of M. Jini Beg). He rose to the highest honours under Shahjahan, and died more 
than a hundre<l years old, in KH)2, at S^mbhar. He had/cmr sons— 1. Mirza «;ln&yat«, 
who died in the 21st year of Shahjahan ; 2. Mirza Muhammad JJ^lih, who play^ 
some part during Awrangzeb’s War with D&ra Shikoh : 3. Fath“ ’ll&h, 4. M. <? Aqil. Mli-zi 
Bihruz, M. Muhammad ^alih’s son, is mentioned as a Commander of Five Hundred under 
Sh&hjahan. 
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women of the town of Thatha are said to have been^^ so debauched, that 
every bad woman, even long after his death, claimed relationship with 
the Mirza, 

NgU on the meaning of the title of TarMdn 

Abfi l>Pa^l, in the Akbamama (38th year) has a valuable note 
regarding the meaning and the history of this ancient title. The title 
was hereditary, and but rarely given. Chingiz Hian conferred it on 
Qish|iq and Bata for having given him correct information regarding 
the enemy. The title in this case, as in all others, implied that the 
holder was excused certain feudal services, chiefly attendance at Court 
tahUf-i hdr)?^ Chingiz Khan, moreover, did not take away from the two 
nobles the royal share of the plunder. Under Timiir, a Tarkhto had free 
access to every place of the palace, and could not be stopped by the 
macebearers ; nor was he or his children liable to be punished for any 
crime, provided the number of his or their crimes did not exceed the 
number nine.® 

Some say, a Tarl^an had seven distinctions and privileges — 1. a tabl ; 
2, a tumdntogh ; 3, a naqqdra ; 4, he can confer on two of his men a 
qushun togh, or chatr togh ; ^ 5, his Qur (p. 116) was carried {qur-i u mz 
barddrand). Among the Mughuls no one but the king was allowed to use 
a quiver, 6. He could enclose (qurq) a forest as his private hunting ground, 
and if any one entered the enclosure, he forfeited his personal liberty. 
7. He was looked upon as the head of the clan to w’hich he belonged. In 
the state hall the Amirs sat behind him to his right and left arranged 
in form of a bow {kamdnwdr). 

When Tughluq Timur conferred this title upon an Amir,^ he put all 
financial matters {dad o sit ad) as far as a Hazarl (?) in his charge ; nor 
were his descendant's, to the ninth generation, liable to be called to 
account ; but should their crimes exceed the number nine, they were 
to be called to account. When a Tarj^an had to answer* for blood shed 
by him {pdddskd IMln), he was placed on a silver-white horse two years 
old, and a white cloth was put below the feet of the aanimal. His state- 
ment was made by a chief of the Barlas clan {vide p. 3G1 note), and the 

P TakliJ duty,— P. j 

* A’i»e wfts looked upon «.« an important number by the Mughuls. Thus kiiiffs received 

nine presents, or the present consisted of nine piece? of the snme article. Hence also 
the Chaghta<H i‘uquz (or or tugftz), nine crtac tu mean u preseia, in which sense it 

occurs in the PMiMhnima and the <lAfnmpr~tt*tvia, espec ially in reference to presents 
of as haft tuquz p^rrha, “ a pi-eseiit of seven piocesS of cloth.” 

• Vide p. 52. 

♦ The MSS, call him or with every variety of diacritical points. 
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sentence was communicated to him by a chief of the Arklwat 
clan. His neck vein was then opened, the two chiefs remaining at his 
side, and watching over him till he was dead. The king was then led 
forth from the palace, and sat down to mourn over him. 

Khizr Khwaja in making Mir Khudadad a TarJMn^ added three new 
privileges. 1. At the time of w^edding feasts (tm), when all grandees 
have to walk on foot, and only the yasdiml (chief mace-bearer) of the 
king on horseback to keep back the crowds, the Tarkhan also proceeds 
on horseback. 2. When during the feast the cup is handed to the king 
from the right side, another cup is at the same time handed to the 
Tarl^an from the left. 3. The TarlAan’s seal is put on all orders ; but 
the seal of the king is put to the beginning of the last line and below his. 

Abu 1-Fazl, in concluding these remarks, says that these distinctions 
are extraordinary enough ; he believes it possible that a king may grant 
a virtuous man immunity for nine crimes ; but he thinks it absurd to 
extend the immunity to nine generations. 

48. Iskandar ^an, a descendant of the Uzbak Kings. 

He distinguished himself under Humayun, who on his return to India 
made him a Khan. After the restoration, he was made Governor of Agra. 
On Hemu’s approach, he left Agra, and joined Tardl Beg at Dihli. Both 
opposed Hemu, Iskandar commanding the left wing {juranghdr). His 
wdng defeated the right wing ihurnn gh dr) and the van (hardtval) of Hemu, 
and hotly pursued them, killing many fugitives. The battle was almost 
decided in favour of the Imperialists, ’when Hemu with hi.s whole force 
broke upon Tardi Beg, and put him to flight. The victK>rious Iskandar 
was thus obliged to return. . He afterwards joined Akbar at Sarhiiid, 
fought under Khan Zaman (No. 13) against Hemu, and received after 
the battle for hi.s bravery, the title of Khd?i ^Alam. 

As KJjizr Khwaja the Governor of the Punjab, had retreated 


* Khizr hiui de.^cemled from the kings of MiigJiuUiitttn ; Imt according to the Tabarjat 
from the kings of Kd^fujhnr. Ho wa« a grandee of Humayun, left him on hi« flight lo 
Persia, and was with M. Aslcari in Qandahar, w hen flurn.yvun on his return besieged that 
townu. Before the towm surremlered. Khizr Khwaja threw' bim.wif down from the wall, 
managed to reach Humayun’s tent, and implored forgiveness. He was restored to 
favour, was made Amir*^ H-Vmani, and married Gulbadan Begam, H.'» sister. When 
Akbar marched against Ifernfi. Khizr lihan was made Governor of the Panjab and ordered 
to operate against Sikandar. Sur, who during Humayun's lifetime had retreated to 
the Sawaliks. Leaving Baji Khan Sistani in I.ahor, Khizr Khdii moved against Sikandar, 
whom he met near a place called in the MS8. Kh. selected two thousand horse- 

men to reconnoitre ; but Sikandar w'as on the alert, fell upon the detachment, and defpat4?d 
the Imperis lists, Kh. without further fighting retreated to }>&hor. Sikandar used the 
rospite, and coliected a large army, till Akbar himself had to move agam.st him. Finding 
AkWr’s army too strong, SikandaV shut himself up in Mankot. After a sicjge of six months, 
Sikandar bribed Shams” ’d*Din Atgah (No. 35) and Pir Muhammad (Ko. 20) who prevailed 
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before Sikandar Khan Stir, and fortified himself in Labor, leaving the 
Gountary to the AfgjianB, Akbar appointed Iskandar to move to Siyaikot 
and assist Khkr B^w&ja. 

Afterwards he received Audh as tuyul. From want of occupation,’* 
he rebelled in the tenth year. Akbar ordered Ashraf Khan (No. 74) to 
bring him to C5onrt but Isk. joined Khan Zaman (No. 13), Together 
with Bahadur Khan (No. 22), he occupied Khavrabad (Audh), and 
attacked Mir Mu^^izz'* *1-Mulk (No, 61). BahMur ultimately defeated 
the Imperialists ; but Isk. had in the first fight been defeated and fled 
to the north of Audh. 

When in the 12th year Khan Zaman and Bahadur again rebelled, Isk. 
in concert with them occupied Audh. He was attacked by Muhammad 
Quli Khan Barlas (No. 31), and besieged in Avadh. When Isk. heard 
that Khan Zaman and Bahadar had been defeated and killed, he made 
proposals of peace, and managed during the negotiation to escape by 
boat with his family to Gorakhpur, which then belonged to Sulayman, 
king of Bengal. He appears to have attached himself to the Bengal 
Court, and accompanied, in 975, Bayazid, Sulayman's son, over Jharkand 
to Orisa. After Sulayman’s return from the conquest of Oriaa,^ Isk.’s 
presence in Bengal was looked upon as dangerous, as Sulayman wished 
at all hazards to be at peace with Akbar, and the Afghans waited for a 
favourable opportunity to kill Iskandar. He escaped in time, and applied 
to Mun^im Khan, who promised to speak for him. At his request, Isk. 
was pardoned. He received the Sarkar of Lak‘^hnau as tuyul, and died 
there in the following year (980). 

49. Asaf Khan l»Majid (of Hirat), a descendant of Shayldi 

Abu Bakr-i Taybadi. 

His brother Vazir Khan has been mentioned above (No. 41). ShayMi 
Zayn" *d-Din Abfl Bakrd Taybadi ^ was a saint (mhib hamal) at the time 
of Timur. When Timur, in 782, set out for the conquest of Hirat, which 
was in the hands of Malik Ghiy^" ’d-Din, he sent, on his arrival at 


upon Akbar to pardon him. Sikandar sent his son <;Abd« "r-Raliman with some 
elephanta as pishkxt^h, and was allowed by Akbar to occupy Bihar as tupUl (vid^ 
p. 3S5). M&nkot surrendered on the 27th Rama^&n 9^54. Sikandar died two years later. 

It is difficult to say why Ab« "l-Fa^ had not entered Khizr lOian in the List of Grandees . 
His name is given in the TaimqM, Bimilarly Khw&ja and Mir Shah ^Abda »i- 

Ma^iall are Mt out. For son. vidt No. 163. 

^ On Sulaym&n'a return from Orisii, he appointed l^an Jahan Lodhi, his Amir-ul- 
Umark, Governor of Orfsi. Qutlfi )^an. who subsequently made himself king of Orisa. 
was then Governor of (Jagganath) Bad. II, 174. 

• He died a,h. 79 L Hi« biography is given in Jaml's Nafhai* l-Uns. Taybfid belongs 
to J&m-i Khiir&e&n. 

n 
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Taybad, a messenger to the Shay]^, to ask him why he had not paid his 
respects to the conqueror of the world. “ What have I,” replied the 
Shayl^, “ to do with Timur ? Timiir, struck with this answer, went 
himself to the ShayMi. and upbraided him for not having advised Malik 
^iyas. “ I have indeed done so,” said the Shaylh, but he would not 
likben, and God has now appointed you over him. However, I now 
advise you, too, to be just, and if you likewise do not listen, God will 
appoint another over you.'’ Timur afterwards said that he had seen 
many dervishes ; every one of them had said something from selfish 
motives, but not so Shayldi Abu Bakr, who had said nothing with 
reference to himself. 

Khwaia ^Abd“ ’1-Majid was a Grandee of Humayun, whom he served 
as Diwan. On Akbar’s accession, he also performed military duties. When 
the Emperor moved to the Panjab, to crush Bayram's rebellion, *^Abd’“ 
’I-Majid received the title of A^af Ehdn^ regarding which nide the note 
after this biographical notice. Subsequently A^f was appointed 
Governor of Dihli, received a flag and a drum, and was made a Com- 
mander of Three Thousand. ^Vhen Fattu, a servant of *^Adli, made 
overtures to surrender Fort Chana^h (Chunar), A., in concert with ShaylA 
Muhammad Ghaws, took possession of it, and was appointed (^vernor 
of Kara-Manikpur on the Ganges. About the same time, Ghazi Khan 
Taimurl, an Afghan noble who had for a time been in Akbar's services, 
fled to Bhath Gbora, and stirred up the Zamindars against Akbar. A., in 
the 7th year, sent a message to Baja Ram Chand, the mler of Bhath, to 
pay tribute to Akbar, and surrender the enemies. But the Raja prepared 
for resistance. A. marched against the Raja, defeated him, and executed 
Ghazi Khan. The Raja, after his defeat, shut himself up in Bandhii,^ 
but obtained Abbar's pardon by timely submission, chiefly through the 
influence of several Raja’s at Court. A. then left the Raja in peace ; 
but the spoils which he had collected and the strong contingent which 
he had at his disposal {vide p. 251, L 29), made him desirous of further 
warfare and he planned the famous expedition against Ga<Jha-Katangah,^ 

‘ Abu I-Fa?,! in the events ot the 42ncl year of the Akbarnama, »ay« that ’d- 

Bin-i- KhiJji besieged Bandhti in vain. 

* 6a4ha (Gurh, Ourhah, Gurrah) lies close to Jabalpur in Central India. Katangah 
is the name of two small places, one due south of Jubalpur below lat. 22, as on the map 
in Journal A. S. B., I>ocr. 1837, pi, Ivii ; another apparently larger place of the same 
name lies K.W. of, and nearer to, Jalialpfir and Gacjiha, about lat. 23^' 30\ as on the map 
of Central India in 8ir J. Malcolm’s Malwa ; but both are called on the maps Katangt, 
In Muhammadan Histories, the couritry la generally called Ga<iha- Katangah. Abd 
says, it had an extent of 150 kos by 80 km, and there were in ancient times 80,000 flourishing 
cities. The inhabitants, she say s, are all Gonda, who are looked upon by Hindtls as very low. 

The RAjas of Oadha Katangah are generally called the Gadha-MandlE R^jas. Mandhl 
lies S.K. of Jabalpur, on the right side of the Karbaddah. 
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or Gondwaimh, south <rf Bhi^th, which was then governed by Dnrgawati,^ 
the heroine of Central India. Her heroic defence and suicide, md the 
death of her son, Bir Sah, at the conquest of Chauragadh (about 70 miles 
west of Jabalptr) are well-known. The immense spoils which A. carried 
off, led him temporarily into rebellion, and of the 1,000 elephants which 
he had captured, he only sent 200 to Court. But when Khan Zaman 
(No. 13), in the 10th year, rebelled and besieged Majnun Q^shal (No. 50) 
in Manikpffr, A. came with 5,000 troopers to his relief, presented himself 
before Akbar, who had marched against E^han Zaman, and handed over 
the remainder of the Gadha spoils. He thereby regained Akbar’s 
confidence and was appointed to follow up the rebels. At this juncture 
the imperial Mutasaddis, whom A. before had handsomely bribed, 
reported, from envy, his former unwillingness to hand over the spoils, 
and exaggerated his wealth. Hypocritical friends mentioned this to 
A- ; and afraid of his personal safety, he fled to Gadha (Safar, 973). 

Akbar looked upon his flight as very suspicious, and appointed 
Mahdi Qasim Khan (No. 36) to Gadha. A. then left Central India “ with 
a sorrowful heart ”, and joined, together with his brother (No. 41), Khan 
Zaman at Jaunpiir. But he soon saw that Khan Zaman only wanted his 
wealth and watched for a favourable moment to kill him. A. therefore 
made use of the first opportunity to escape. Kh^ Zaman had sent his 
brother Bahadur (No. 22) against the Afghans, and A. was to accompany 
him. Va2ir Khan, whom Khan Zaman had detained, managed likewise 
to escape, and was on the road to Manikpur, which A. had appointed 
as place of rendezvous. No sooner had A. escaped than Bahadiir followed 
him up, defeated his men, and took A. prisoner. BahMur*s men 
immediately dispersed in search of plunder, when suddenly Vazir Khan 
fell over Bahadur, Bahadur made some one a sign to kill A., who sat 
fettered on an elephant, and A. had just received a woimd in his hand and 
nose, when Vazir in time saved his life, and carried him away. Both 
reached, in 973, Karah, and asked Mu^affar Khan (No. 37) to intercede 
for them with the emperor. When Mujsaffar, in 974, was called by the 
emperor to the Panjab, he took Vazir with him, and obtained full pardon 
for the two brothers. A. was ordered to join Majnun Qaqshal at Kaya- 
Manikpllr. His bravery in the last struggle with Khan Zaman induced 
Akbar, in 975, to give him Piyag as iuyul^ vice ^aji Muhammad Sistani 
(No. 55), to enable him to rerniit a contingent for the expedition against 

* Capt. Sleemau in his History of the Gurha Mandala Eajas JourniU A.S. Bengal, 
▼ol. vi, p. 627, epelhi her name Burghoutee, He calls her iKm Bir Nardin, Vide also 
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Rana Udai Singh* A- was sent in advance (manqalS), In the middle of 
Eabi^ I, 975, Akbar left Agra for Chltor. The Eana had commissioned 
Jay Mai, who had formerly been in Mirtha, to defend the fort, whilst he 
himself had withdrawn to the mountains. During the siege, which lasted 
four months and seven days, A. distinguished himself, and when, on the 
25th Sha^ban 975, the fort fell A, was made Glovernor of Chitor. 

Neither the Ma*‘dmr^ nor the Tahaqdt, mentions the year of his death. 
He must have been dead in 981, because the title of Asaf ^Khan was 
bestowed upon another noble.^ 

Note on the Title of “ A^af Khan 

A§af was the name of the Vazir of Sulayman (Solomon), who like his 
master is proverbial in the East for his wisdom. During the reign of 
Akbar three grandees received this title. Bada,oni, to avoid confusion, 
numbers them A^f Khan I, II, and III. They are : — 

^Abd*^ ’1-Majid, Asaf Khan I, d, before 981 (No. 49). 

Khwaja Mrrza Ghiy^'^ ’d-Din ^Ali Asaf Khan II, d. 989 (No. 126). 

Mirza Ja*^far Beg Asaf Khan III (No. 98), 

The three Asafs were Diwans or Mir BalAshis. The third was nephew 
to the second, as the following tree will show 
Agfia Mulla Dawatdar. 

r ^ ' * ■ ' I 

1. Ghiya^” *d-Din ^Ali, 2. Mirza Badi^^^-z-Zaman 3. Mirza A^imad 
Beg. A^af Khan IL | 


Mirza Niir" ’d-Din. A daughter Mirza Ja^far Beg, 
j Asaf Khan m, 

Mumtaz Mahall, 

(Shahjahan 8 wife). 

Jahangir conferred the title of A^f Kfi&n ” (IV) on Abu ’1-Hasan, 
elder brother of Nur Jahan, and father of Mumtaz Mahall (or Taj Bibi, 
Shafajahan’s wife), whose mother was a daughter of A^f Khan II. During 
the reign of Bhahjahan when titles containing the word Dawla * were 

^ Stewart (History of Bengal, p. 120) says, QAbd** '1-Majid A$af KMn oflSciated in 
1013 for Man Siogt in Bengal. This is as impossible as his statement on p. 112. that 
Fatidtt ^d-Bin Buimari (No. is the author of the History of the Kmparor Jah&ngir. 

• They had been in use among the ^allfasand the Qliaamawls. Thus yawtfa* 
which title Bhahjah&n bestowed on AbO Hasan Asaf l^in IV. had also been the title 
of Mahmud of Ghazni when prince. The kings of the Bakhin occasionally conferred titles 



revived, Khan was changed to A§af^ ^d-Dawla^ and this title was 
conferred on Ai^af'^ ’d-Dawla Jnmlat'* 1-Mulk Asadjang (Shahjahto- 
Awrang-sBeb), a relation of A§af Khan IV. Under Abmad Shah, lastly, 
we find Asaf« ’d-Dawla Amlr“ ’1-Mamalik, whose name like that of his 
father, Ni^m^ l-Mulk A§af Jah, occurs so often in later Indian History, 
50, MajnM Kh&n-i Qiqsh&L^ 

He was a grandee of HumayOn, and held Namaul as jdgir. When 
Humayto fled to Persia, IJajI Khan besieged Namaul, but allowed 
Majniin Khan to march away unmolested, chiefly at the request of Raja 
Bihar! Mai, who, at that time, was with !Kaji Khan {vide p. S47), 

On Akbar’s accession, he was made J^irdar of Manikpiir, then the 
east frontier of the Empire. He remained there till after the death of 
]^an Zaman (No. IS), bravely defending Akbar’s cause. In the 14th 
year, he besieged KAlinjar. This fort was in the hands of Raja Bam 
Chand, ruler of Bhath, who during the Afgjian troubles had bought it 
for a heavy sum, from Bijli Khan, the adopted son of Pahar Khan. When, 
during the siege, the Raja heard of the fall of Chitor and Rantanbhflr, 
he surrendered Kalinjar to M. (29th §afar, 997). Akbar appointed M. 
Commander of the Fort, in addition to his other duties. 

In the 17th year (980), he accompanied Mun*^im Khan (No. 11) on his 
expedition to Gotal^pur. At the same time the Gujrati war had com- 
menced, and as Baba Khto QaqshM* had words with Shahbaz Khto 
(No. 80), the Mir Tozak, regarding certain arrangements, he was reproved 
by Akbar. But the rumour spread in Mun‘^im’s army that Baba E3ian 
Jabarl (Majnun’s son), Mirza Muhammad, and other Qaqshals, had killed 
Shahbaz Khan, and joined the rebellion of the Mirzas in Gujrat ; and that 
Akbar had therefore ordered Mun^^im to imprison Majniin. In consequence 
of these false rumours, M. and others of his clan withdrew from Mun*^im, 
who in vain tried to convince them of the absurdity of the rumours ; but 

with Dawla, This is very likely the reason why Akbar conferred the title of A*ad“ 
’d'Dawla on Mir Fath« ’llah of Shiraz, who hod come from the Dakbin. 

Th© title Mdfik, m common among the Fathans, was never conferred by the Maglml 
Kings of J>elhi. 

Titles with Jang, m Flrnzjang, Nnsraljang, etc., came into fashion with Jahangir. 

* Name of a Turkish clan. Like the lJzbaks» they were disliked by Akbar, and rebelled. 

Majnilti was certainly the best of them. 

* lidbd Khan Qdgsh/tl also was a grandee of Akbar, but Abu has left him out 

in this list. LikcMajufiii he distinguished himself in the wax with Kjian Zaman and the 
Mimas. During Mun«;im’a expedition to Bengal, the Qkqshills received extensive jagirs 
in Ohor&gnat. Mbfi l^ban was looked upon as the head of th© clan after Majnun’s death. 
He rebelled with Ma<?j?rim ]Khan4 Kabuli, jiartly in conaequenco of Mumffar jean’s 
(No. 37) exactions, and assumed the title of Khan lUi&nan. He died in the same year in 
w^hich Mujjaffar died, of cancer in the face {j^hUra), which he «aid he had brought on 
himself by his faitblesisness. 

chancre ? — F,] 
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when M. soon after heard that Baba Khan and Jabari had been rewarded 
by Akbar for their brave behaviour in the Gujrati war, he was ashamed 
of his hastiness, and rejoined Mun^im who, in the meantime, had taken 
GorakhpGr. 

M, accompanied Mun^^im on his Bengal expedition. When, in 982, 
Ba,Gd, retired to Orisa, and Kala Pahar,^ Sulayman Mankli and Babu 
Mankli had gone to Ghoraghat, Mun*?im sent M. against them. M. 
conquered the greater part of Northern Bengal, and carried off immense 
spoils. On the death of Sulayman Mankli, the acknowledged ruler of 
Ghoraghat, a great number of the principal Afgjian nobles were caught, 
and M. with the view of securing peace, married the daughter of Sulayman 
Mankli to his son Jaban. He also parcelled out the whole country among 
his clan. But Babu Mankli and KMa Pahar had taken refuge in Kucli 
Bihar, and when Mun^im was in Katak, they were joined by the sons of 
Jalal'* ’d-Din Sur, and fell upon the Qaqshals. The latter, without 
lighting, cowardly returned to and waited for Mun^im, who, on 

} ^ : return from Orisa, sent them with reinforcements to Ghoraghat. 
The Qaqshals re-occupied the district. Majnun died soon after at 
Ghoraghat. 

The Tahaqdt says that he was a Commander of Five Thousand, and 
had a contingent of r),0(X) troopers. 

His son Jabari,® distinguished himself by his zeal and devotion. The 
enforcing of the Ddgh law led him and his clan into rebellion. Jabari 
then assumed the title of Khan Jahdn. When the Qashals left Ma^^suin 
(p. 344), Jabari went to Court. Akbar imprisoned him, but pardoned 
him in the 39th year. 

51, Shttja'^at l^an, Muqim-i ^Arab. 

He is the son of Tardi Beg’s sister (No. 12). Humayun made Muqim-a 
Khan, On the emperor’s flight to Persia, he joined Mirza *?Askari. AVhen 
Humayun took Qandahar on iiis return, Muqim, like most old nobles, 

^ The renowned conqueror of the temple of .Jagaimath at Purl in S. Ori»&. Vide 
below Third Book, Subafct of Bengal and Orijjii, A minute description of his conquest i« 
given in the Makhzan-i AfahSmi and by Stirling in his Account of Orissa, Asiatic Researches, 
vol. XV. But Stirling’s account, taken as it is from the Puri Vynsavali (a chronicle 
kept for the last six hundred years in the temple of Purl) differs considerably from the 
Akbarnama. Kala Pahiir was killed by a gun-shot in one of the fights between 
and Qutlu of Orisa, and <rAzi« Koka {vide p. 344) which, in 990, took place between 
Khalgaw (Colgong) and Oadhi (near Rajmahall). 

Babu Mankli subsequently entered Akbar’s service {vide Ko. 202). European 
historians generally spell his name Babu Mangall, as if it came from the Hindi manual, 
Tuesday. This may be correct ; for common people in India do still use such names. 
But mankli is perhaps preferable. Two of Tim fir’s ancestors had t he same name. The 
Turkish manklt means JcMlddr, spotted. 

* The best MSS. of the Akbarnama, Bada.oni, and the Ma^asir have Stewart 

(p. 109) ©alls him Jebbafmrdy (?). 
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presented himself before the emperor with a sword hanging from his 
neck, and was for a short time confined. After his release, he remained 
with Mun*?im Khan (No. 11) in Kabul, and followed him to India, when 
Akbar cafled Mun**™ to take Bayram’s place. 

In the 9th year, Muqlm distinguished himself in the pursuit of 
<Abd^ ’Hah Khan Uzbak (No. 14), “ the king of IMUiudu,” and received 
the title of Shuja^at Khan, which Akbar had taken away from the 
rebellious ^Abd'^ ’llah. 

In the beginning of the 15th year, Akbar honoured him by being his 
guest for a day. 

In the 18th year, he accompanied the Emperor on his forced march 
to Ahmadabad (p. 343). Once he slandered Mun^^im, and Akbar sent him 
to the Khan Khanan to do with him what he bked ; but Mun^im generously 
forgave him, and had him restored. 

In the 22nd year, he w^as made a Commander of Three Thousand, and 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Malwah. 

In 988, when troubles in Bihar and Bengal had broken out, Shuja^^at 
Khan, at Akbar’s order, left SarangpQr for Fathpur {Badd.om II, 284). 
At the first stage, *^Iwaz Beg Barlas who complained of arrears of pay and 
harsh treatment of the men, created a tumult, made a man of the name 
Haji Shihab Khan leader, fell upon Shuja*^at‘s tent, and killed his son 
Qawim Khan.^ Shuja^at himself was mortally wounded. Some of his 
adherents, at last, managed to put the dying Sh. on an elephant, and led 
him off to Sarangpur. Though Sh. had expired before they reached the 
town, they did not spread the news of his death, and thus kept the 
greater part of the soldiers together, and joined Akbar in Sarangpiir. 

Akbar punished the rebels severely. According to p, 294, Akbar once 
saved Shuja^^at’s life in the jungles. 

From Bada,onI (II, 284), we learn that Qawim Khan was a young 
man, renowned for his musical talents, 

Miiqlm Khan (No. 386) is Shuja*^at Khan’s second son. He was pro- 
moted under Akbar to a Commandership of seven hundred. 

Qd^im Khan was the son of Muqim Kban. Qa^im’s son, Abd^ ’r-Rahim, 
was under Jahangir a Commander of seven hundred and 400 horse, got 
the title of Tarbiyat Khan, and was made in the 5th year, Fawjdar of 
Alwar. Qa^im’s daughter, SdlUia Bdw, was received (3rd year) by 
Jahangir in his harem, and went by the title of Padishah MaJiuU, She 
adopted Miydm Joky son of the above, Abd'» ’r-Ea^iim. Miyan Joh was 

^ Ro the and the Akbam&ma. Bada,onI (ii, 284) has Kh&n ; hut this 

is perhaps a mistake of the natire editors of the Bibl. Indica. 
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killed by Mahabat Khan when near the Bahat (Jhelam) he had taken 
possessibn of Jahangir's person. 

No. 52. Shah Budagh ^an, a descendant of Uymaqs^ of 
Miyankal, Samarqand. 

The Turkish Bttddgk means “ a branch of a tree He distinguished 
himself under Humayun and was made by Akbar a Commander of Three 
Thousand. 

In the 10th year he accompanied Mir Mu^izz'* l-Mulk (No. 61) against 
Bahadur (No. 22). Though the imperialists were defeated, B. Kh. fought 
bravely, and was captured. His son ^Abd^ '1-Matlab (No. 83) ran away. 
In the 12th year, B. Kh. went with Shihab“ ’d>Din Abmad (No. 26) 
against Mirz^ in Malwah, received SarangpOr as tuyul, fought under 
*?Aziz Koka (No. 21) in the battle of Patan (18th Rama^n 980), aud was 
for a long time Governor of Mandu, w^here he died. The Tahaqal says, 
he had the title of Amir"* *l-Ufnard. He was alive in 984, when he met 
Akbar at Mohini. 

Inside Fort Mandu, to the south, close to the walls, he had erected a 
building, to which he gave the name of Nllkdnth, regarding the inscrip- 
tions on which the Ma^d.nr gives a few interesting particulars. 

53. Husayn Khan (Tukriya), sister's son of Mandi Qasim Khto 
(No. 36.) 

** He is the Bayard and the Don Quixote of Akbar’s reign,*' In his 
jihads he was sans peur^ and his private life san« reprocke : he surpassed 
ail grandees by his faithfulness and attachment to his masters, but his 
contingent was never in order ; he was alw ays poor, though his servants, 
in consequence of his liberality, lived in affluence. He slept on the ground, 
because his Prophet had enjoyed no greater luxuries ; and his motto in 
fight was ‘‘ death or victory ” ; and when people asked him why he did 
not invert the order and say “ victory or death ”, he would reply, ‘‘0 t 
I so long to be with the saints that have gone before.” 

He was the patron of the historian Bada,om,2 who served Husa}?!) as 
almoner to his estate (Shamsiibad and Patyali). 


‘ There were two tribea of the Qar& Turks called j;Uj\ or jUtjS iiymAq. They were 
renowned in India as horsemen. Heneo as the word i» generally sjpelt by Mughul 
Historians, means a kind of mperior cavalry ; vidt Tuzuk, p. 147, 1. 17. How this Turkish 
word lost its original meaning in India, may be s(?en from p. 57, 1. 1 of the second volume 
of my A*^in text, where Abu l-Fa?.! applies the word to Rajput cavalry of the K&ihor 
clan. The word is pronounced ahmlq in India. 

The meaning of Miijan Kdl is still tmelear to me. To judge from Abu 'l-Fa^rs phrase 
it must be the name of the head or founder of a elan. The adjecitivc Miydu Kdld occurs 
frequently. Two Miyan Kalis may l>e found below among the list of learned men (Qazi 
<JAbd“ ’S'Saml^t) and the po(»ts (Q&sim-i KAhl}. 

* Vi le my Essay on Badii,oni and his Works in J.A.S. Bengal, for 1869, p. 120. 
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Husavn Khan was not only sister’s son, but also soB'in-law to Mabdl 
Oasim Khan (No. 36). He was in Bayram’s service. In the second year, 
after the conquest of Mankot, Akbar made him (Jovemor of Labor, where 
he remained four months and four days. When Akbar in §afar 965, 
marched to Dihli, he appointed H. Governor of the Panjab. During 
his incumbency, he showed himself a zealous Sunni. As the Christians 
did with the Jews, he ordered the Hindus as unbelievers to wear a patch 
(Hind, tukra) near the shoulders, and thus got the nickname of fukriya 
“ Patcher 

lake Shah Quli ]^an Mahram (No. 45), he stuck to Bayram to the 
last, and did not meet Akbar at Jhiijhar ; but after Bayram had been 
pardoned, he entered Akbar’s service. When Mahdi Qasim Khan, from 
dislike to Gadha, went by way of the Dakhin to Makkah, H. Kh. 
accompanied him a short distance on the road. On his return, he reached 
Satw^ in Malwah, when the rebellion of the Mirzas broke out, and in 
concert with Muqarrib Khan, the tuyvlddr of that place, he tried to fortify 
himself in Satwas. But Maqarrib lost heart and fled ; and H. Kh. was 
forced to leave the Fort, and asked Ibrahim Husayn Mirza for an 
interview. Though urged to join the Mirza, H. Kf?. remained faithful 
to Akbar. 

In the 12th year, when Akbar moved against Khan Zaman, H. Kh. 
was to take a command, but his contingent was not ready. In the 13th 
year his jagir was transferred from Lakhnau, where he and Bada,oni 
had been for about a year, to Kanto Gola.^ His exacting behaviour 
towards HindQs and his religious expeditions against their temples 
annoyed Akbar very much. In the 19th ye^r, when the Emperor went 
to Bihar, Kh. was again absent ; and when Akbar returned after the 
conquest of Hajipur, he confiscated H.’s jagir ; but on satisfying himself 
of his harmlessness, he pardoned him, restored his jagir, and told him to 
get his contingent ready. His mania, however, again overpowered him. 
He made an expedition against Basantpur in Kama, on, which was 
proverbially rich, and got wounded by a bullet in the shoulder. Akbar 
was almost convinced that he had gone into rebellion, and sent Sadiq 
Edian (No. 43) to him to bring him by force to Court. H. Kh. there- 
fore left Garh Muktesar, with the view of going to Mun^'im Khan, 
through whose influence he hoped to obtain pardon. But he w^as caught 
at Barha, and was taken to Fathpiir Sikri, where in the same year (983) 
he died of his wounds. 

^ Elliot (Index, p. 235, First Edition) has by mistake Lakhnor (on the R&mganga) 
instead of Lakhnau (in Audh), and he oails '^usayn a Ka^hmirt, This must be an 
OT^9%ht. 
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The T^haqat says, he was a Commander of Two Thousand ; but 
according to the Akbarnama, he had since the 12th year been a Commander 
of Three Thousand, 

His son, Yusuf Khan, was a grandee of Jahangir. He served in the 
Dakhin in the corps of ^Aziz Koka (No. 21), who, in the 5th year, had 
been sent with 10,000 men to reinforce Prince Parwiz, the Khan Khanan, 
and Man Singh, because on account of the duplicity of the Khan Khanan 
{Tuzuk p. 88) the imperialists were in the greatest distress {mde pp. 844 
and 357). Yusuf’s son, *^Izzat Klian. served under Bhahjahan, (Fadishahn, 
11, 121). 

54. Murad ^an, son of Amir Khan Mugful Beg. 

His full name is Muhammad MurM Khan. In the 9th year he served 
imder A^f Khan (No. 48) in Ga<Jha Katanga. In the 12th year, he got 
a jagir in Maiwa, and fought under Shihab“ 'd-Din Ahmad against the 
Mirzas. After the Mirzas had returned to Gujrat, M. got Ujjain as iwjul. 

In the 13th year, the Mirzas invaded Maiwa from Khandesh, and 
Murad Khan, together with Mir ^^Aziz^ ’Hah, theDiwan of Malwah, having 
received the news two days before the arrival of the enemies, shut them- 
selves up in Ujjain, determined to hold it for Akbar. The Emperor sent 
Qulij Khan (No. 42) to their r diei. when the Mirzils retreated to Mandu. 
Followed up by Qulij and Mur^d they retreated at last across the 
Narbaddah. 

In the 17th year, the Mirzas broke out in Gujrat, and the jagirdars 
of Malwah assembled under the command of M. ^A'/az Koka (No. 21), 
Murad held a command in the left wing, an<l took part-, though not very 
actively, in the confused battle near Patan (RauaazAn, 980). 

In 982, he was attached to Mun^^im’s expedition to Bengal. He 
conquered for Akbar the district of Fathabad, Sarkar Bogla (S.E. Bengal), 
and was made Governor of Jalesar (Jellasore) in Orisa, after Da*‘ild had 
made peace with Mun^im. 

When in 983, after Mun^^im's death, Ba^ud fell upon Na^ar Bahadur, 
Akbar’s Governor of Bhadrak (Orrsa),and treacherously killed him, Murad 
wisely retreated to ^'anda.^ 

Subsequently M. was again appointed to Fathabad, where he was 
when the Bengal rebellion broke out. Murad at Fathabad Qiya Khan in 

‘ As Jeit T'hanalidafs in Bhadrak and Jalesar, D3L*^ud must have been 

restricted to KaUk propter. mvasion of Onea was certainly one of the most 

daring exploits performed during Akt>ar'« reign. 

Having mentioned Kaiak. I may here state that the name “ Atak (Attock, in the 
Fanjab) was chosen by Akbar who built the town, Ixjcause il rhumni mtk KeUak. Tho 
two frontier towns of his empire were to have similar names. Akharndma. 
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0|ls&, Mirsa Najat at Satg&w, were almost the only officers of Akbar’s 
Beiigal corps that did not take part in the great military revolt of 988. 
Qiya was killed by Qutla (p. 866), and Murad died at Fathabad 
immediately after the first outbreak of the revolt in 988, ‘‘before the veil 
of his loyalty was rent 

After his death, Mukand, the principal Zamindar of Fathabad, 
invited MuxM’s sons to a feast, and treacherously murdered them. 

Vide No, 369. 

55. Haji Muhanuned |^&n of Sistan. 

He was in the service of Bayram, who was much attached to him. 
In 961, when Bayram held Qandahar, rumours of treason reached 
Humayun. The Emperor went from Kabul to Qandahar, and personally 
investigated the matter, but finding Bayram innocent, he went back, 
taking Haji Muhammad with him, who during the investigation had 
been constantly referred to as inclined to rebellion,^ 

After the conquest of Hindustan, H. M. at Bayram’s request, was 
made a Khan, and was rapidly promoted. 

In the Ist year of Akbar’s reign, H. M. was ordered to accompany 
Khizr Kbwaj^’n (p. 365, note 2) on his expedition against Sikandar Sur. 
Tardi Beg’s (No. 12) defeat by Hemu had a bad effect on the Emperor’s 
cause ; and Mulla ‘^Abd^ ’Ilah Malhdum^* ’1- Mulk who, though in Akbar’s 
service, was said to be devoted to the interests of the Afghani's? represented 
to Sikandar that he should use this favourable opportunity and leave the 
Sawaliks. As related above Khizr Khwaja moved against Sikandar, 
leaving H. M. in charge at Labor. Being convinced of Malhdum’s 
treason, H, M. tortured him, and forced him to give up sums of money 
which he had concealed. 

In 966, Bayram fell out with Pir Muhammad (No. 20), and deprived 
him of his office and emoluments which were given to H. M. When 
Bayram fell into disgrace, he sent H. M. with several other Amirs to 
Dihli wdth expressions of his humility and desire to be pardoned. But 
If, M. soon saw that all was lost. He did not receive permission to go 
back to Bayram. After Bayram had been pardoned (p. 318) M. 
and Muhammad Tarso Khan (No. 32) accompanied him on his way to 
l^ijaz as far as Nagor, then the frontier of the Empire. Once, on the 
road, Bayram charged H. M. with faithlessness, when the latter gently 
reminded him that he had at least never drawn his sword against his 
master. 

* HAJi Mu^iammad ia the same to whom Erskine’a remark refers quoted by Elphin- 
stone (Fifth Edition), p, 470 note. 
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H. M. was present in almost every campaign, and was promoted to 
the post of f^ih-hazan. In the 12th year, when Akbar set out for the 
conquest of Chltor, he sent H. M. and Shibab'^ ’d-Dln Ahmad 26) 
from Gagriin against the sons of Sultan Muhammad Mirza, who had 
fled from Sambhal and raised a revolt in Malwah. H. M. then receiv^ed 
the Sarkar of Mandu as 

In the 20th year, H. M. accompanied Mun^im Khan on his expedition 
to Bengal and Orisa, and got wounded in the battle of Takaroi (20th ZI 
Qa^da, 982), He then accompanied the lyian Khanan to Gaur, where 
soon after Mun*?im’s death he, too, died of malaria (983). 

Note on the Battle of Takaroi., or Muqhulmari, in Onsd. 

This battle is one of the most important battles fought by Akbar's 
generals. It crushed the Afghans, and decided the possession of Bengal 
and Upper Orisa. The MSS. of the Akharnnma and the Ma^dsir have 
Takarohi, and Takaroi, My copy of the Sawanih has the 

former spelling. A few copies of the Akbarndma have Nakrohl, 

In Badd,oni and the the battle of Takaroi is called the battle 

of {vide p. 334) w^hich may be Bajkorah, Bavkhorali, Bajhorhy or 

Bachhorh, Stewart’s account of Mun^im’s Orisa expedition (5th Section), 
differs in many particulars from the Akbarndma and the Tabaqat. He 
places the battle in the environs of Katak, which i.s impossible, and his 
“ Bukhtore ” is a blunder for ha-chiUuM, *‘in Chittua,” the final 

alif having assumed the shape of re, and the ^ that of The 
Lucknow lithograph of the Akbarndma, which challeiigeB in c*()rru})tjiess 
the worst possible Indian MS,, has ba~chi(or, in Chitor.” 

The Akhar7idmu, unfortunately, gives hut few geographical details. 
Todar Mai moved from Bardwan over Madaran ^ into the Pargaiia of 
Chittua where he M as subsequently joined by Mun^irn. Da^fjd 

had taken up a strong position at Harpiir or Harlpur. Mhicii lies 

intermediate [barzakhe) between Bengal ami Orisa.” The same jdirase 
(barzakhe), in other passages of the Akbarndma, is applied to Chittua 
itself. Da^fuLs object was to prevent the Imjx^rialists from entering 
Orisa into which led Init fcM^ other roads ; ‘‘ but Ilyas Kh an laingah 

^ Madaran lies in flahanabiMl, a Pnivaria the Hugli diwtrirt, hotwecn Bartlwfiit and 
Mednipur (Midnapore). i<<\irardin,i 4 Oa* inifjorlanfcj and hiHtorv cd thiM town, lUh my 
Places of HistoiHa! Interefif in the HusrlT Distriet ”, in the April l*rO( f cdings of the 
As. Woe. of Bernral for 1870. 
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showed the victorious army an easier road/’ and Mun^^im entered the 
country, and thus turned Da*‘tid'8 position. The battle then takes place 
(20th Zi Qa^da, 982, or a.b,, 3rd March, 1575). After the battle Todar 
Mai leads the pursuit and reaches with his corps the town of Bhadrak. 
Not long after, he writes to Mun^^im to come and join him, as Da^ud had 
collected his troops near Katak, and the whole army moves to Katak. 
where a peace was concluded, which confirmed I)a*ud in the possession 
of Katak. 

Now from the facts that the battle took place soon after the 
Imperialists had left Chittua, which lies a little E.E.N. of Midnipur 
(Midnapore), and that after the victory Raja Todar Mai, in a pursuit of 
several days, pushed as far as Bhadrak, I was led to conclude that the 
battle must have taken place near Jalesar (Jellasore), and probably north 
of it, as Abu ’bFa?;! would have mentioned the occupation of so large a 
town. On consulting the large Trigonometrical Map of Orlsa lately 
published, I found oxx the road from Midnipur to Jalesar the village of 
Mogulmaree ^ (Mughulnaarl, i.e., MughuFs Fight) and about seven miles 
southwards, half way between Mug^ulmarl and Jalesar, and two miles 
from the left bank of the Soobanreeka river, the village of Tookaroe. 

According to the map the latitude of Mugful niari is 22", ayid that of 
Tookaroe, 21^^ 53 nearly. 

There can be no doubt that this Tookaroe is the SJ, Takaroi, of 
the Akharndma. 

The battle extended over a large ground, Bada.ouf (II, p. 195, 1. 3) 
speaks of three, four kos, i,e. about six miles, and thus the distance of 
TakaroT from Miisrhulmari is accounted for. 

I can give no satisfactory explanation of the name i , by which 
the battle is called in the T^baqat and Bada,oni (II, 191. 1. 2), It looks 
as if the .name contained the word ehaur which occurs so often in the names 
of Parganas in the Jalesar and Balesar districts. 

In Bada,om (Edit. Bibl. Indica, p. 196) and the Tabaqdt, it is said that 
Todar Mai in bis pursuit reached Kalkalghdft ( ?), not Bhadrak. 

List of Officers who died in 983, after their return from Oflsd, at Gaur, of 

malaria, 

1. Mun^iip Khan. Khan gbanan, 2. HajI ]^an Sistani (No. 55). 

(18th Rajab). Vide p. 334. 3. Haydar Kh^u (No. 66). 

* Another ** Mugholiuari” Jie® in the Bardwan district between liardwan and 

Jahatuabild (Hiiglt diw'^itrict ) on the old high road from Bardwan over M.tdaraii to Midnfpur. 
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4. Mirza QtiIi Khan, his brother. 10. Hashim Khan. 

5. Ashraf Khan (No. 74). 11. Muhsin Khan. 

6. ’d-Din Al^mad (No. 128). 12. Qundujz Khan. 

1, Laq Khan (No. 209). 13. Aba’MIusayn. 

8. Haji Yusuf Khan (No. 224). 14. Shah Khalil. 

9. Shah Tahir (No. 236). 

56, Af^al Khan, Khawja Sultan *^Ali ^ -yi Turbatl. 

Regarding Turhali vide No. 37. He was Mushrif (accountant) of 
Humayun’s Treasury, and was, in 956, promoted to the post of Mushrif-i 
Buy^iUdt (store accountant). In 957, when Mlrza Kamran took Kabul, 
he imprisoned A. and forced him to pay large sums of money. On 
Humayun’s return to India, A. Kh. was made Mir BaMslil, and got an 
^alam. lie was togetlier with Tardi Beg (No. 12) in Dihli, when Humayun 
died. In the battle with Hemu, he held a command in the centre {qol)y 
and his detachment gave ivay during Hemii’s charge. A. Kh., together 
with Pir Muhammad (No. 20) and Ashraf Khan (No. 74), fled from the 
battlefield, partly from hatred towards Tardi Beg — the old hatred of 
Khurasanls towards Uzbaks— and retreated to Akbar and Bayram. 
As related above, TardJ Beg was executed by Bayram for this retreat, 
and A. Kh. and Ashraf Khan were convicted of malice and imprisoned. 
But both escaped and went to Makkah. They returned in the 5tli year, 
when Bayram had I(>st his power, and were favourably received at Court. 
A. Kh. was made a Commander of three thousand. 

Nothing else is known of him." Ma^dsir. 

57. Shahbeg Kh an, son of Irbahim Beg Hank (?).^ 

He is sometimes called Beg Khan (p. 327). He was an Afgkdn ; 
hence his full name is Shdh B^g Kh an Argh jin. Under Jahangir he got 
the title of Khan Dawrdv. 

He wa.s in the service of Mirza Muhammad Hakim of Kabul, Akbar’s 
brother, and W’^as Governor of Pashawar. ^\hen after the Prince’s death, 
Man Singh, in 993, crossed the Nllab (p. 362) for Kabul, Shah Beg took 
M. M. Hakim’s two sons, Kay Qubab and Afrasiyab, to Akbar, and 
received a mansah. Sh. B. distinguished himself in the war with the 
Yusufza^Is, and got J^nskdb aS jdgvr. He then served under the Khan 
Khanan in Sindh, and was for his bravery promoted to a command of 
2,500. In the 39th year Akbar sent him to Qandahar (p. 327), which, 

' The won! <JAli has been omitted in ray text edition on p. 221. 

* So ihe My MSS. of the A^fn have which may be Hank, Harmak, 

Harhak, etc. Some MSS. read clearly Uarmak, 



Mu^affar ^^usayn had ceded. Durii^ the time of his Governorship 
Sh. B. succeeded in keeping down the notorious Kakar tribe. 
In the 42jid year, he was made a Commander of 3.500. In the 47th year, 
Ghaznin was placed in his charge {tfide No. 63). 

Immediately after the accession of Jahangir , Husayn Khan Shamlu, 
the Persian Governor at HirM, thinking Akbar’s death would lead to 
disturbances, made war upon Sh. B. and besieged Qandahar, which he 
hoped to starve out. To vex him, Sh. B. gave every night feasts on the 
top of the castle before the very eyes of the enemies (Tuzuk, p. 33). One 
day Husayn Khan sent an ambassador into the Fort, and Sh. B., 
though provisions had got low, had every available store of grain spread 
out in the streets, in order to deceive the enemies. Not long after, 
Husayn Shah received a reprimand from Bhah Abbas for having bei?ieged 
Qandahar ‘‘ without orders ”, and Husayn without having effected 

anything, had to raise the siege. 

When Jahangir in 1016 (18th §afar) visited Kabul Sh. B. paid his 
respects, was made a Commander of 5,000, and received the title of 
Khan Da'ivran. He was also made Governor oi Kabul (in addition to 
Qandahar), and was ordered to prepare a financial settlement for the 
whole of Afgjiamstan. After having held this office till the end of 1027 
he complained of the fatigues incident to a residence in Kabul, horse- 
travelling and the drizzly state of the atmosphere of the country ,2 paid 
in the beginning of 1028 his respects at Court. {Tuz., p. 257), and w^as 
appointed Governor of Thatha.* He resigned, however, in the same 
year {Tuz.y p. 275) and got the revenue of the Pargana of Khushab 
assigned as pension (75, (XM) Rs.). 

Before he went to Thatha, he called on Asaf to take leave and 
recommended to him the brothers of Mulla Muhammad of 
Thatha, who had been a friend of Asaf. Sitahbeg had heart! 
before that the Miilla's brothers, in consequence of Asaf’s support, had 
never cared for the Governors of the province ; hence he said to Asaf, 
Certainly, I will take an interest in their welfare, if they are sensible 
{sarhisab) ; but if not, I shall flay them.” Asaf got much annoyed at 
this, opposed him in everything, and indirectly forced him to resign. 


^ According to the Tuzuk (p. 53>, Sh. B. then held toe Vargana of Shoi as jS,(jtr, 
regarding which vide Elliot ’« Judex, first edition, p. 198. 

• The text has qafr*i, which ib mentioned as a pe ^nliarit;/ of Kabul. I do not know 
whether I hare correctly translateil ike term. 

• Sayyid Ahmad in his edition of the Tuzuk (p. 2116) makes him governor of Pat,ta — 
a confusion of and «?, 
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Sh. was a frank Turk. When Akbar appointed him Governor of 
Qandahar, he conferred upon him an ^alam and a naqqdra (p. 52) ; but 
on receiving the ifisignia, he said to Farid (No. 99), “ What is all this 
trash for 1 Would that His Majesty gave me an order regarding my 
mansahy and o^jdgwy to enable me to get better troopers for his service/ 
On his return, in 1028, from Kabul, he paraded before Jahangir his 
contingent of 1,(XK) picked Mugful troopers, whose appearance and horses 
created much sensation. 

He was much given to wine drinking. He drank, in fact, wine, 
cannabis, opium, and kukndr, mixed together, and called his beverage 
of four ingredients Char Bughrd (p. 63, 1. 2), which gave rise to his 
nickname Char Bughrd Khur. 

His sons, 1. Mind Shah Muhammad Ghaznin Khan, a well educated 
man. Jahamgir, in 1028, made him a Commander of One Thousand, 
six-hundred horse. 

2. Ya^qvb Beg, son-in-law to Mirza Ja^far Asaf JChan (III), (No. 98), 
a Commander of Seven Hundred, 350 horse. The Ma^'amr says, he was 
a fatalist (azalparast), and died obscure. 

3, Asad Beg (Tuz., p. 275), a Commander of Three Hundred, 50 horse. 
The Ma^d-^ir does not mention him. 

The Tuzuk, p. 34, mentions a Qasim Beg Khan, a relalion of Sh. B. 
This is perhaps the same as No. 350. 

Shahbeg Khan Arghan must not be confounded with No 148, 

58. Khan ^Alam Chalma Beg,^ son of Hamdam who was Mirza 
Kamran’s foster brother. 

Chalma Beg v^as Hu may fin's safarchi, or table attendant. Mirza 
Kamran had, in 960, been blinded, and at the Indus asked for permission 
to go to Makkah. Before he left, Humayun, accompanied by some of his 
courtiers, paid him a visit, when the unfortunate prince, after greeting 
his brother, quoted the verse - 

Y wVj.nN-5 y-' Lj J;.2> •Xjl*** irki 

“ The fold of the poor man's turban touches the lieaven, when a 
king like thee casts his shadow upon his h^*,ad.” 

And immediately afterwards he said the foltjw ing verse ectempore 

^ / 

\>* ^ ^ j V / T ; j 

^ For Chalma, the MSS. of tlie A^^in have, at thiK piat c, Ileifim. Ju No. lUf), the same 
name <x;curs». The Ma^dnir and good MSS. ot the Ahharnavia hare Cfyilmah. Terkwh 
dictionaries give chalmak (-^.*1^) Ih the meaning of uild goai'i dung Hud chiltm, 
in that of dnstdr, a i urban. 

Tn the Kdit. Ilihl. ladira of liada.onl, Kh&n <rAJainis wrongh called JUWirf- instead of 
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“ Whatever I receive at thy hands is kindne^, be it the arrow of 
oppression or the dagger of cruelty.” 

Humayiln felt imcomfortable and tried to console him. Ho gave 
next day orders that any of Kamran’s old friends might accompany 
him free to Makkah ; but as no one came forward, he turned to Chalmah 
Beg, and said, “ Will you go with him, or stay with me ? ” Chalmah 
though he knew that Humayim was much attached to him, replied that 
he thoiight he should accompany the Prince in the “ gloomy days of 
need and the darkness of his solitude The Emperor approved of his 
resolution, and made liberal provisions for Kamran and his companion. 

After Kamran’s death, Chalma Beg returned to India, and was 
favourably received by Akbar, who made him a Commander of 3,000, 
bestowing upon him the title of Khan ^Alam. He served under the 
emperor against the Mirzas in Gujrat, and was present in the fight at 
Sarnal (p. 353, No. 27). 

In the 19th year, when Akbar moved against Da*’ud in Patna, Khan 
^Alam commanded a corps, and passing up the river in boats towards 
the mouth of the Ghandak, effected a landing, though continually exposed 
to the volleys of the enemies. Akbar praised him much for his daring. 
In the same year he was attached to Mun^im’s corps. In the battle 
of Takaroi (p. 406), he commanded the hardwal (van). He charged 
the Afghans, and allowing his corps to advance too far, he was soon 
hard pressed and gave way, when Mun'^im sent him an angry order 
to fall back. But before his corps could be brought again into order, Gujar 
Khan, Da^ud’s best general, attacked the Imperialists with his line of 
elephants, which he had rendered fierce looking by means of black 
Yak tails (qutas) and skins of wild beasts attached to them. The horses 
of the Imperialists got frightened, nothing could make them stand, and 
their ranks were utterly broken. ]|^. ^A’s’ horse got a sword cut, and 
reared, throwing him on the ground. He sprang up, and mounted it 
again, but w-as immediately thrown over by an elephant, and killed by 
the Afgj^ans w^ho rushed from all sides upon him (20th Zl Qa^da, 982). 

It is said that before the battle he had presentiment of his death, 
and begged of his friends, not to forget to tell the Emperor that he had 
willingly sacrificed his life. 

Sh* was a poet and wrote under the Takkallus of Hamdaml (in 
allusion to the name of his father). 

A brother of his, Muzaffar, is mentioned below (No. 301) among the 
Commanders of Three Hundred, ivhere for in my Text edition, 

p, 229, read jJU. 


26 
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59. Qasixa Khan, Mir Ba^ir Chamanarai (?) Khurasan,^ 

He is the sou of Mlrza Host’s sister, who was an old servant of the 
Timurides, When Mirza Kamran was, in 954, besieged in Kabul, 
Humayun had occupied Mount Aqabin. which lies opposite the Fort of 
Kabul. Whilst the siege was going on, Qasim lOiaji and his younger 
brother, Khwaiagi Muhammad Husayn (No. 241) threw themselves 
down from a turret between the Alianln Darw^aza and the Qasim Barlas 
bastion, and went over to Humayun, who received them with distinction. 

Soon after Akbar's accession, Q. Kh. w’as made a Commander of 
Tliree Thousand. He supei intended the building of the Fort of Agra, 
w^hich he completed “ after eight years at a cost of 7 krors of tankas, 
or 35 lacs of rupees. The Fort stands on tlie banks of the Jamna river, 
E. of the town of Agra, on the place of the old Fort, which had much 
decayed. The breadth of the walls is 30 yards, and the height from the 
foundation to the ]hnnaclevS 60 gaz. It is built of red sandstone, the 
stones being well joined together and fastened to each other by iron rings 
which pass through them. The foundation everywhere reaches w^ater ^ 
In the 23rd year, Q. was made Commander of Agra. In the beginning 
of Sha^ban 995 (32n<l year), he w^as ordered to conquer Kashmir, a 
country w'hich from its inaccessibility had never tempted the former kings 
of Dihli.’’ Though six or seven roads lead into Kashmir, the passes are 
all so narrow that a few old men might repel a large army. The then 
ruler of Kashmir was Ya^^qub Khan, son of Yusuf Khan Chak. He had 
fortified a pass ; ^ but as his rule was disliked, a portion of his me i w^ent 
over to Q., whilst others raised a revolt in Srinagar. Thinking it more 
important to crush the revolt, Ya^qub left his fortified position, and 
allowed Q. to enter the country. No longer able to oppose the Imperialists, 
he withdrew to the mountains, and trusted to an active guerilla w^arfare ; 


^ I am doubtful rogardinj; the true moaning of the mid title rkatnan fir^iyi Khurd'^an , 
“ Ruler of Khuriimn.’' The Ma*'5v^ir, uot knowing what to do with it, left it out. 
Mir Bahr means “ admiral If chatnanhrdt Kh. be a genitive, the wcvrds mean, “ Admiral 
of the ruler of Khurasan,” which fiom his biography does not appear to be correet. 
His brother {No, 241 ) is styljxl Mir Bar, an officer wh(me duties seem to have been confined 
to looking after arrangements during trips, hunting expeditions, ete. » 

® The old Fort of Agra was called BadaUjarh {Bad. I, 429). It suffered much during 
the earthquake of Oil (Srd f^afar), and wa.s nearly destroyed during an explosion which 
hajf^med in 9i52. 

The Fort Bd^kiltjadh w'hich Elliot (Index, l'’irst Edit., p, 229) 

identifies with the Fort of Agra, cannot be the old Fort of Agra, becaufiw* Bada.oni (1, 327) 
clearly says that it was a lohy structure at the foot of the Fort of Gwali,ar, not** ^ne of 
the Forts dependent on Gw'aii,ar ’ . ^ 

Pot Udantgir, on the same page in Elliot, read I 'tgar It was a Fort in the 

Sarkar of Mandla,ir, on the left side of the Chambal. Our maps have Ootgit or 

® Called in the MSS. Ji ^ Js^. 'Fhe word kutal, means “a mountain ” or ‘*ft mountain- 
pass”. [Bad. II. 3fi3, — B.} 
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but disappointed even in this hope, he submitted and became “ a servant 
of Akbar”. The Kashmiris, however, are famous for love of mischief 
and viciousness, and not a day passed without disturbances breaking 
out in some part of the country. Q., tired of the incessant petty annoy- 
ances, resigned his appointment (vide No. 35). In the 34th year he was 
made Governor of Kabul. At that time a young man from Andajan 
(Farghajla) gave out that he was a son of ShahrulA.^ He met with some 
success in Badal^shan, but was defeated by the Tiiran Shah. The 
pretender then made friendship with the Zabuli Hazaras, and when Q., 
on one occasion, had repaired to Court, he entered Akbar’s territory 
giving out that he was going to pay his respects to the Emperor. But 
Hashim Beg, Q.’s son, who officiated during the absence of his father, 
sent a detachment after the pretender, who now threw himself on the 
Hazaras, But Hashim Beg followed him, and took him a prisoner to 
Kabul. Q., on his return from India, let him off and even allowed him to 
enter his service. The pretender, in the meantime, rearranged his old 
men, and when he had five hundred together, he waited for an opportunity 
to fall on Q. At this juncture, Akbar ordered the pretender to repair 
to Court. Accompanied by his ruffians, he entered at noon Q.'s sleeping 
apartments, when only a few females were present, and murdered his 
benefactor (1002). H^him Beg soon arrived, and fired upon the pre- 
tender and his men. In the melee^ the murderer was killed. 

For Qasim’s brother, vide No. 241, and for his son, No. 226. 

60. Baqi Khan (elder), brother of Adham Khan (No. 19). 

His mother is the same Mahum Anaga, mentioned on p. 340. “ From 
Bada,oni (11, 340) we learn that Baql Khan died in the 30th year as 
Governor of Gadha-Katanga.’^ This is all the Ma^d§ir says of him. 

His full name is Muhammad Baqi Khan Koka. From Bada,om II, 
81, we see that Baqi Khan took part in the war against Iskandar Khan 
and Bahadur Khan (972~3), and fought under Mu^^izz^l-Muik (No. 61) 


^ In 101 S another fals*’) »on of Mirxa ShahruJ^ (p. 326) created disturbances and asked 
Jahangir for assistance against the Turanis, 

The fate of Mirza Sh&hru1d)*fl second son, MirzS Husayn, is involved in obscurity, 
“ He ran away from Burhanpur, went to sea and to Persia, from where he went to Badakh- 
shin. People say that he is still alive (1016) ; but no one knows whether this new pre« 
tender is Shihru^*s son or not. Shahrukh left Bada lch shan about twenty-five years ago. 
and since then the Badai^shis have set up several false Mirzas, in order to shake off the 
yoke of the Uzbaks. This pretender collected a large number of Uymaqs (p. 371, note 2) 
and Baday^shi Mountaineers, who go by the name of Qkarjas [to- ji, whence Oharjut&n]^ 
and took from the Uzbaks a part of the country. But the enemies pressed upon him, 
caught him, and cut off his head, which was carried on a spear all over Bada^sh&n. 
Several false Mirz^ have since been killed ; biit I really think their race will continue, 
as long as a trace of Badaliishls remain on earth.” Tuzuk i-Jah&ngtn, p. 67. 
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in the battle of Kliavrabad, in which Budagjj Khan (No. 52) was captured* 
The battle was lost, chiefly because BaqI Khan, Mahdi Qmm ipi an 
(No. 56), and ljusayn Khan Tukxiya (No. 53) had personal grievances 
— their Uzbak hatred — against l-Mulk and Raja Totjar Mai. 

61. Mir I’-MuIk-i Musawi of Mashhad, 

He belongs to the Mhsawi Say3ri<Js of Mashhad the Holy, who trao^ 
their descent to ^Ali Musa Raza, the 8th Imam of the Shi*^ahs. A branch 
of these Sayyida by a different mother is called Razawl, 

In the lt)th year, Akbar moved to Jaunpur to punish Khan Zaman 
(No. 13), who had dispatched his brother Bahadur and Iskandar Khan 
Uzbak (No. 48) to the district of Sarwdr} Against them Akbar sent a 
strong detachment {vide No. 60) under Mu^izz^ ’1-Mulk. Bahadur, on 
the approach of the Imperialists, bad recourse to negotiations, and asked 
for pardon, stating that he was willing to give up all elephants. M. M., 
however, desired war, and thougli he granted Bahadur an interview, he 
told him that his crimes could only be cleansed with blood. But he 
reported the matter to Akbar, who sent Lashkar Khan (No. 90) and Raja 
Todar Mai to him, to tell him that he might make peace with Bahadur, 
if he was satified with his good intentions. But here also the rancour of 
the Khurasanis towards the Uzbaks decided matters, and Tociar Mai 
only confirmed M. M. in his resolution,^ Although a few days later the 
news arrived that Akbar had pardoned Khan Zaman, because he sen^ 
his mother and his uncle Ibrahim Khan (No. 61) to Court as guarantees 
of his loyalty, M. M. attacked Bahadur near Khayrabad. Muhammad 
Yar, son of Iskandar Khan’s brother, who commanded the van of the 
rebels, fell in the first attack, and Iskandar who stood behind him, was 
carried along and fled from the field. The Imperialists, thinking that the 
battle was decided, commenced to plunder, when suddenly BahMur, 
who had been lying in wait, fell upon M. M.’s left wing and put it to 
flight. Not only was Budag^ Khan (No. 52) taken prisoner but many 
soldiers went over to Bahadur Flushed with victory, he attacked the 

' M'jst MSS. have The Edit. Bibl. Indiea of Bad&,on7. p. 78, ha» Sard&r ; 
but again on p. 83. There is no doubt that the distriet got jt« name from the Santf 
River 

“ Bada.oui »avH To^ar Mai’s arrival was^ naphta on Mu<?iz7.« ’l-Mulk’s fire Through- 
out his work. shows himself an admirer of Kh&n Zaman and his brother Bain&dur. 

With Mu^izzu '1-Mulk a ShiHh of the 8hl*‘ahs, he Ifias no patience. ** Mu*^is6z«*l'Mulk’s 
ideas,” he says, war© “ I and nob(»dy ebo”; he behaved a» proudly as Fir<;aCin and 
Shadd&d ; for pride is the inheritance of all Sayyids of Mashhad. Hence people say ; 
** Ahl-i Mashhad ha-Juz Imnm-i stmmdf La^nat*^ ild¥ har tamtim-i skumd,^* “ O people of 
Mashkad, with the exception of your Im^m [Musil Kazfl]. may God’s curse rest upon all 
of you. And also. ** The surface of the earth rejoices in its inhabitants ; how fortunate 
would it be, if a certain Mashhad vanished from the surface of the earth.” 
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cecitre^ ^where the grandeea either fled or would not fight from malice 
(w'de No. 60). Todar Mai’s finnness was of no avail, and the day was lost 

After the conquest of Bihar, M. M. got the Fargana of Ara (Arrah) as 
jiigitr. In the 24th year, the nobles of Bihar under Ma^^^CLm-i Kabuli, 
iuyuldoT of Patna, rebelled. They won over M. M., and his younger 
brother Mir ^ Ali Akbar (No. 62) ; but both soon left the rebels, and M. M. 
went to Jaunpiir recruiting, evidently meditating revolt independently 
of the others. In the 25th year, Akbar ordered Asad Khan Turkman, 
jaglrdHf of Manikpflr, to hasten to Jaunpur and convey M. M. with all his 
suspicious adherents to Court. Asad Khan succeeded in catching M. M,, 
and sent him by boat to the Emperor. Near Itawah, however, the boat 
“ foundered and M. M. lost his life, 

62. Mir ^Ali Akbar (younger), brother of the preceding. 

He generally served with his brother, and held the same rank. In the 
22nd year he presented Akbar, according to the fabaqat with a Mawlvd^ 
ndma, or History of the birth of the Emperor. It was in the handwriting 
of Qa?i Ghiyas^ ’d-Din-i Jami, a man of learning, who had served under 
HumayCln, and contained an account of the vision which Humayfln 
had in the night Akbar was bom. The Emperor saw in his dream the 
new bom babe, and was told to call Ms name Jalal'* ’d-Din Muhammad 
Akbar. TMs Mawludnama Akbar prized very much, and rewarded Mir 
^Ali Akbar with a pargana ^ as in^dm. 

When his brother was sent to Bibar, M. ^A. A. was ordered to 
accompany him. He established himself at Zamaniya, which “ lies 6 kos 
from Ghazipur (vide p. 336), and rebelled like his brother in Jaunpflr. 
After the death of his brother, Akbar ordered M. ^Aziz (No. 21), who had 
been appointed to Bihar, to send M. A. A. fettered to Court. Notwith- 
standing his protests that he was innocent, he was taken to the Emperor, 
who imprisoned him for life. 

63. Shaiif Kh&n, brother of Atga Khan (No. 15). 

He was bom at (^aznin. After Bayram’s fall, he held a tuyul in the 
Panjab, and generally served with his elder brother Mir Muhammad Khan 
(No. 16). 

On the transfer of the Atga Khayl from the Panjab, Sh. was appointed 
to the Sarkar of Qannawj. In the 2l8t year, when Akbar was at MoMni, 
he sent Sh., together with Qazi ,Khan-i Badaldishi (No. 144), Muj^d 
Khan. Subtan Quli Turk, against the Bans. He afterwards distinguished 

* CalM in tho (though it cannot be Nuddea in Bengal) ; in my copy of 

the i but Kadinah in Sambhal appears to be meant. 
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himself in the conquest of Kobhalinir. In the 25th year, he was made 
a<d% to Prince Murad, and was in the same year sent to M&lwah as 
Governor, Shuja*?at Khan (No. 51) having been killed. His son Baa 
BahlUhir (No. 188) was ordered to join his father from Gujrat. In the 
28th year, he served against Mugafiar, and distinguished himself in the 
siege of Bahroch, which was held for Mu^fiar by Chirkis-i Rum! and 
Nasira, brother of Mupifiar’s wife. The former having been killed, 
Nasira escaped in the 7th month of the siege, through the trench held by 
Sharif, and the Fort was taken. In the 30th year, he was sent with 
Shihab'^ ’d»Din (No. 26) to the Dal^in, to assist Mirza ^Aziz (No. 21). 

In the 35th year he went from Malwah to Court, and was made in 
the 39th year Governor of Ghaznin, an appointment which he had long 
desired. There he remained till the 47th year, when Shah Beg (No. 57) 
was sent there. 

Nothing else is known of him,” Ma^dsiV. 

His son, B^ Bah^ur (No. 188), held a jaglr in Gujrat, and was trans- 
ferred to Malwah as related above. He served in the siege of Asir, and 
in the Al^Mu^dnagai war. In the 46th year, he was caught by the Talingabs, 
but was released, when Abu ’l-Fa?! made peace, and the prisoners were 
exchanged. 

IX. — Commanders of Two Tkomand and Five Hundred. 

64. Ibrahim Khtod Shaybam (uncle of Khan Zaman, No. 13). 

He served under Humayun, After the conquest of Hindustan, 
Humayiin sent him with Shah Abu l-Ma^ali to Labor, to oppose Sikandar 
Sur, should he leave the Sawaliks. After the fall of Mankot, he received 
the Pargana of Sarharpux,^ near Jaunpur, as jdgtr, and remained with 
Khan Zaman. During ,Ehan Zaman ’s first rebellion, Ibrahim Khan and 
Khan Zaman’s mother repaired at Mun^im Khan's request to Court as 
hostages of his loyalty. Ibrahim appearing, as was ctistomary, with a 
shroud and a sword round his neck, which were only taken off when the 
Emperor’s pardon had been obtained. 

In the 12th year, however, Khan Zaman again rebelled, and Ibrahim 
went with Iskandar (No. 48) to Audh. When the latter had gone to 
Bengal, Ibrahim, at Mun^im’s request, was pardoned, and remained with 
the Khan Elhanan. 


^ It 18 difScttlt to reconcile this statement with BadA^on! II, 23, where SarhaarpUr, 
which"* lies 18 koa from JaunpQr ”, is mentioned as the of Ahd^ ’r^BahmAn, Sikandar 
Sur’s son, who got it after the surrender of Mlnkot. 
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In the Ibr. is called a Commander of Four Thousand. 

His son, Isma^ll IQian. hdd from ]^anZatnan the town of Sandelah 
in Audh. In the 3rd year, Akbar gave this town to Sultan Husayn 
Khan Jala,ir. Isma*?!! opposed him with troops which he had got from 
Khan Zaman ; but he was defeated and killed. 

65. Khw&ja Jal&P ’d-Bln Mahmud Bojhq, of Khurasan. 

The MSS. of the A^in have Muhammad, instead of Mahmud, which 
other histories have, and have besides a word after Muhammad which- 
reads like and This should be no doubt bujuq, the 

scriptio defeciiva of the Turkish hujiiq, having the nose cut,” as 
given in the copy of the Ma*'dfdr. 

Jalid'* ’d-Din was in the service of M. *^Aska.ri. He had sent him from 
Qandahar to Garmsir, to collect taxes, when Humayun passed through 
the district on his way to Persia. The Emperor called him, and Jalal 
presented him with whatever he had with him of cash and property, for 
which service Humayto conferred on him the title of Mir Sdmdn, which 
in the circumstances was an empty distinction. On Humayun’s return 
from Persia, Jalal joined the Emperor, and was ordered, in -959, to 
accompany the young Akbar to Ghaznin, the iuyul of the Prince. His 
devotion to his master rendered him so confident of the Emperor’s 
protection that he treated the grandees rudely, and incessantly annoyed 
them by satirical remarks. In fact^ he had not a single friend. 

Akbar on his accession made him a Commander of Two Thousand 
Five Hundred, and appointed him to Ghaznin. His enemies used the 
opportunity and stirred up Mun^im ,Khau. who owed Jalal an old grudge. 
Jalal soon found his post in Ghaznin so disagreeable that he determined 
to look for employment elsewhere. He had scarcely left Ghaznin. when^ 
Mun^im called him to accoimt. Though he had promised to spare his 
life, Mun*^im imprisoned him, and had a short time after his eyes pierced. 
JalaFs sight, however, had not been entirely destroyed, and he meditated 
a flight to India, Before he reached the frontier, Mun^im’s men caught 
him and his son, Jalal^ ’d-Din Mas*^ud.^ Both were imprisoned and 
shortly afterwards murdered by Mim^im. 

Tlda double murder is the foulest blot on Mun^im’s character, and 
takes us the more by surprise, as on all other occasions he showed himself 
generous and forbearing towards his enenfies. 


He moat not be confounded with the 'd- Din Miua<«ud mentioned in Tttzuk, 

p, who ** nte opium like cheese out of the hands of his mother 



66. ^aydar Mn^iaiiiinad A^ita Begi. 

He was an old servant of ilgtumaydn, and accompanied him to Persia, 
He gave the Emperor his horse, when, in the defeat near Ball^, JHumaylin’s 
horse had been shot. On the march against Eamran, who had left Kabul 
for Af jjianistan, the imperialists came to the River SurJ^ab, Haydar, 
with several other faithful Amirs, leading the van. They reached the 
river Siyah-ab, which flows near the Sur|^ab, before the army could 
come up. Kamran suddenly attacked them by night ; but ^laydar 
bravely held his ground. He accompanied the Emperor to Qandahar 
and to India, and was appointed to Bayanah {Bad. I, 463), which was 
held by Ghazi Khan Sur, father of Ibrahim Khan. After the siege had 
lasted some time, ^ydar allowed Ghazi to capitulate ; but soon after, 
he killed Ghazi. Humaytin was annoyed at this breach of faith, and 
said he would not let Haydar do so again. 

After Akbar’s accession, II. was with Tardi Beg (No. 12) in Dihli, and 
fought under Khan Zaman (No. 13) against Hemu. After the victory, 
he went for some reason to Kabul. At Mun^^im's request he assisted 
Ghani Khan {vide p. 333) in Kabul. But they could not agree, and 9* 
was called to India. He accompanied Mun*^im in the 8th year, on his 
expedition to Kabul and continued to serve under him in India. 

In the 17th year, H. served with Khan~i Kalan (No. 16) in Gujrat, In 
the 19th year, he was, together with his brother Mirza Quli, attached to 
the Bengal Army, under Mun^^im. Both died of fever, in 983, at Gaur 
{vide p. 407). 

A son of 9 . is mentioned below (No. 326). 

Mlrzd QuU, or Mlrzd QuU Khan. Haydar’s brother, distinguished 
himpBlf under fl[umayQn during the expedition to Badal^shan. When 
^Kamran, under the mask of friendship, suddenly attacked HumayCln, 
M. Q. was woxmded and thrown ofl his horse. His son. Dost Muhmnfmd, 
saved him in time. 

According to the Tabaqdt, M. Q. belonged to the principal grandees 
{umard-i kthdr), a phrase which is never applied to grandees below the 
rank of Commanders of One Thousand. His name occurs also often in 
the dkbamdma. It is, therefore, difficult to say why his name and that 
of his son have been left out by Abu ’l-Fa^l in this list. 

67. l^timad Khan, of Gujrat. 

He must not be confounded with No. 119. 

I^Jtimad Khan was originally a Hindfl servant of Sultan MafyaxM, 
king of Gujrat, He was “ trusted {iHimM) by his master, who had 
allowed him to enter the harem, and had put him in charge of the women- 
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It is said that, from gratitude, he used to eat camphi^, and thus rendered 
himself impotent. He rose in the king's favour, and was at last made an 
Amir. In 961, after a reign of 18 years, the king was foully murdered 
by a slave of the name of Burhan, who besides killed twelve nobles. 
I*^ timed next morning collected a few faithful men, and killed Burhan. 
Suliian MahmM having died without issue, I*Jt. raised B.aziy'* 'i-Mulk, 
under the title of Ahmad Shah, to the throne. Ba;p was a son of Sultan 
Ahmad, the founder of Ahmadabad ; but as he was very young, the 
affairs of the state were entirely in I^t.'s hands. Five years later, the 
young king left Ahmudabad, and fled to Sayyid Mubarai of Bu^ara/ 
a principal courtier ; but I^t. followed him up, defeated him, and drove 
him away. Sultan Ahmad then thought it better to return to I^t., who 
now again reigned as before. On several occasions did the king try to 
get nd of liifi powerful minister and I^t. at last felt so insecure that he 
resolved to kill the king, which he soon afterwards did. I*^t. now raised 
a child of the name of NathQ * to the throne, “ who did not belong 
to the line of kings ” ; but on introducing him to the grandees, I^t. swore 
\ipon the Qur^an that J^athu was a son of Sultan MahmUd ; his mother 
when pi egnant had been handed over to him by Sultan Mahmud, to make 
her miscarry ; but the child had been five months old, and he had not 
carried out the order. The Amirs had to believe the story, and Nathfl 
was raised to the throne tmder the title of Sultan Mu^aflar. 

This is the origin of Sultan Mu^fiax, who subsequently caused Akbar’s 
generals so much trouble {vide pp. 344, 354. 355). 

was thus again at the head of the government ; but the Amirs 
parcelled out the country among themselves, so that each was almost 
independent. The consequence was that incessant feuds broke out 
among them. I^t. himself was involved in a war with Chingiz Khan, son 
of I^^timad'' '1-Miilk, a Turkish slave. Chingiz maintained that Sultan 
Mu^affar, if genuine, should be the head of the state ; and as he was 
strengthened by the rebellious Mirzas, to whom he had afiorded pro- 
tection against Akbar, I^t. saw no chance of opposing him, left the Sult^an, 
and went to Dungarpur. Two nobles, Alif Khan and Jhujh&r Khan 
took Sultan Mii^flar to him, went to Chingiz in Al^madabad and killed 
him (Chingisf) soon after. The Mirz^, seeing how distracted the country 
was, took possession of Bahroch and Surat. The general confusion only 
increased, when Sultan Mu^affar fled one day to Sher Kh&n FulWf and 

Ef^arding iMs disiinguisbftd Gujrail noble, vide the biography of bis grandson, 
S. (Ko. 78). 

* Some MSR read yaktU* 
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his party, and retaliated by iitforming Sher Khan that Nathd was 
no prince at all. But Sher Kfe&n’a party attributed this to malice, 
and besieged him in Ahmadabad, I^t. then fled to the Mirzas and soon 
after to Akbar, whose attention he drew to the wretched state of Gujrat. 

MTien Akbar, in the 17th year, marched to Patan, Sher Kban^s party 
had broken up. The Mirzas still held BahrSch ; and Sultan Mujsaffar, 
who had left Sher Kfean, fell into the hands of Akbar’s officers {mie 
No. S61). I*?timad and other Gujratl nobles had in the meantime pro- 
claimed Akbar’s accession from the pulpits of the mosques and struck 
coins in his name. They now waited on the Emperor. Baroda, Chain- 
panir, and Surat were given to as tuyvi ; the other Amirs were con- 
flrmed, and all charged themselves with the duty of driving away tlie 
Mirzas. But they delayed and did nothing ; some of them, as I^timad'^ 
1-Mulk, even fled, and others who were attached to Akbar, took 
and several grandees to the Emperor, apparently charging them with 
treason. I^t. fell into disgrace, and was handed over to Shahbaz Khan 
(No. 80) as prisoner. 

In the 20th year, was released, and charged with the super- 
intendence of the Imperial jewels and gold vessels. In the 22iid year, 
he was permitted to join the party who under Mir Abii Turab {t)ide p. 207) 
went to Makkah. On his return he received Patan as jaglr. 

In the 28th year, on the removal of Shihab“ 'd-Din Ahmad (No. 26), 
he was put in charge of Gujrat, and went there accompanied by several 
distinguished nobles, though Akbar had been warned ; for people 
remembered I*^t.’s former inability to allay the factions in Gujrat. No 
sooner had Shihab handed over duties than his servants rebelled. I^t. 
did nothing, alleging that Shihab w^as responsible for liis men ; but as 
Sultan MussalTar had been successful in Kathiwar, I'^t. left Ahmadilbab, 
and went to Shihab, who ou his way to Court had reached Kari, 20 ko$ 
from Ahmadabad. Mu^ffar used the opportunity and took Ahmadabad, 
Shihab’s men joining his standard, 

Shihab and I^t. then shut themselves up in Patan. and had agreed to 
withdraw from Gujrat, when they received some auxiliaries, chiefly a 
party of Gujratis who had left Mu^aftar, to try their luck v*nth the 
Imperialists. I*^t, paid them well, and sent them under the commaiid of 
his son Sher J^ian, against Sher IChan FuladI, who was repulsed. In 
the meantime, M, *^Abd“ 'r-Rahim (No. 29) arrived. J,ieavin.g I^t. at 
Patan, he marched with Shihab against Muzafai. 

!*» timid died at Patan in 995 The Tabaq^ puts him macing th^r 
Commanders of Four Thousand. 
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la Abu *l-Fa?rB opinioa, Gujratis are made up of cowardice, deceit, 
several good qualities, aad meanaess ; and I^jhimad was the very type 
of a GujrUti. 

68. P&yaada EMn, Mu(|^ul, son of ^ajl Mubatumad Khan Kokf a 
brother. 

Haji Muhammad and Sha^h Muhammad, his brother, had been killed 
by Hiimayiln for treason on hia return from Persia. Haji Muhammad was 
a man of great daring, and his value, when he was faithful, was often 
acknowledged by the Emperor. 

Payanda, in the 5th year of Akbar's reign came vith Mun^im from 
Kabul, and was ordered to accompany Adham Khan (No. 19) to Malwa. 
In the 19th year, he accompanied Mun*^im to Bengal. In the 22nd year, 
he served under Bhagwan Das against BAna Partab. In the Gujrat 
war, he commanded M. *?Abd^ ’r-Rah»m’s (No. 29) hardwal. 

In the 32nd year, he received Ghor^hat ais jagir, whither he went. 

This is all the Ma^dair say^ regarding Payanda. 

His full name was Muhammad Payanda. He had a son Wali Beg who 
is mentioned below (No. 359). 

From the Tuzuk, p, 144, we see that Payanda died in 1024 a.h., 
Jahangir, in 1017, had pensioned him ojff, as he was too old. Tiw., p. 68. 

69. Jagannath, son of Raja Bihari Mai (No. 23). 

He was a hostage in the hands of Sharaf^ *d-Din ^lusayn (No, 17 ; 
vide p. 339). After some time he regained his freedom and was well 
received by Akbar. He generally served with Man Singh. In the 21st 
year, when Rana Partab of Maiwar opposed the Imperialists, Jagannat’h 
during an engagement when other officers had given way, held his groimd, 
and killed with his own hands the renowned champion Ram Das, son of 
Jay Mai. In the 23rd year, he received a jagir in the Panjab, and was, 
in the 25th year, attached to the van of the army which was to prevent 
Mirr^a Muhammad Hakim from invading the Panjab. In the 29th year, 
he again served against the Rana. Later he accompanied Mirza Yusuf 
Khan (No, 35) to Kashmir. In the 34th year, he served \inder Prince 
Murad in Kabul, and accompanied him, in the 36th year, to Malwa, of 
which the Prince had been appointed Governor. In the 43rd year, after 
several years’ service in the Dakhin, he left Murad without orders, and 
was for some time excluded from Gouxt. On Akbar’s return from the 
Dakhin, J. met the emperor at Rantanbhur, his j%ir, and was then 
again sent to the Dakhin, 

In the Ist year of Jahangir, he served under Prince Parwiz against 
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the Banl, and was in charge of the whole army when the emperor, 
about the time Ehusraw had been captured, called Parwiz to Court 
(Tuzuky p. 33). In the same year, J. suppressed disturbances which 
Dalpat (p. 386) had raised at Nagor. 

In the 4th year, he was made a Commander of Five Thousand, with 
3,000 horse. 

Ram Chandy^ his son. He was imder Jahangir a Commander of Two 
Thousand, 1,500 horse. 

Raja Manrupy a son of Earn Chand. He accompanied Prince 
Shahjahan on his rebellion, and got on his accession a Command of Three 
Thousand, with 2,000 horse. He died in the 4th year of Shahjahan, 
He had a son Gopdl Singh, 

70. MaMsta lOiaii (younger), brother of Sa*^id Khan (No. 25). 

He served under his brother in Multan. In the 23rd year, he served 
under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) against Gajpati, and three years later he 
accompanied Prince Murad to Kabul, where he also served under Akbar, 
who had gone thither and pardoned his brother, M. Muhammad Hakim. 

Subsequently, MaJ^iis served under Prince Salim. In the 49th 
year, he was a Commander of Three Thousand. 

He was alive in the beginning of Jahangir’s reign. The author of the 
Ma*‘d(nr has not recorded the date of his death. 

He had a son Maqsiid who did not get on well with his father, for which 
reason Jahangir would not give him a mansab. 

71. The author of the A^in, Abh ’1-Fazl, son of ShaylA Mubarak of 
Nagor. 

Abu ’l-Fazl’s biography will be found elsewhere. 

X. Commanders of Two Thousand, 

72. Isma^il Khan Bulday. 

Dulday, or Dulday, is the name of a subdivision of the Barlas clan 
{vide p. 364, note). 

The Ma*’dmr calls him Isma*^!! Quli Beg Dulday. A similar difference 
was observed in the name of ^usayn Quli Khan (No. 24), and we may 
conclude that Be^j at least in India, was considered a lower title than 
Khan, just as Beglar Beg% was considered inferior to Khmi Khdndn. 

Isma^il Quli was a grandee of Babar and Humayun, distinguished 
in the field and in council. When Humayfln besieged Qandahar, and the 
grandees one after the other left M. ‘^Askari, Ism. also joined the Emperor, 
and was appointed, after the conquest of Qandahar, Governor of Uawar. 

* The Tuzuk, p. 74, calls him Karm Chand. Vide also Pddishdhndma, 1, b. 318. 
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When Kil)ul was besieged, Ism. and ]^izr Khwaia (vide p. 394, note) 
attacked Sher ^Ali, an officer of Mirza Kamxan, who at the prince’s order 
had followed up and plundered the Persian caravan (qdjila-yiwilayaJt) 
on its way to Chatikan; ^ but as the roads were occupied by the 
Imperialists, Sher *^Ali could not reach Kabul, and marched towards 
GhaznlUv when he was overtaken and defeated. Ism. and Khizr spoiled 
the plunderer, and went again to Humayun. A short time after, lam. 
and several other grandees left the ^;niperor, because they resented the 
elevation of Qaracha Khan, and followed Mirza Kamran to Badakhahan. 
Humayun followed them up and caught them together with Kamran, 
Ism. among them. Ism. was, how^evcr, pardoned at Mun^^im’s request. 

Ism. accompanied the emperor on his march to India, and was sent, 
after the capture of Dihli together with Shah Abd ’l-Ma^^ali to Labor. 

“ Nothing else is known of him.” Ma^dmr, 

73. Mir Babus (1), the I^ur (Uigh^ur ?). 

The lujiurs are a well known Chaghta,i tribe. The correct name of 
this grandee is a matier of doubt, as every MS. has a different lectio ; 
vide my Text edition, p. 224, note 6. The Ma^d^r has left out the name 
of this grandee ; nor do I find it in the List of the Xfi^baqat, 

74. Ashraf Mi an Mir Mimshi, Muhammad Asghar. of Sabzwar (?). 

He was a Husayni Sayyid of Mashliad {Ma^dfdr, Mir*at“ ’I-^Alam). 

The author of the %'abaqdl says, he belonged to the ^Arahshdht Sayyids ; 
‘‘ but people rarely make such fine distinctions.” Abu ’1-Fazl says, he 
was of SabzVar ; but in the opinion of the Ma^dmr^ this is an error of the 
copj^'ists. 

Ashraf Mian was a clever waiter, exact in his style, and a renovmed 
calligrapher, perhaps the first of his age in writing the Ta^Uq and Nmta^Uq 
character (pp. 107-8). He also understood ja/ar, or witchcraft.^ 

Ashraf was in Humayun’s service, and had received from him the 
post and title of Mir Munshi. After the conquest of Hindustan, he was 
made Mir ^Arz and Mir Mai. At Akbar’s accession, he was in Dihli, and 
took part in the battle with Hemu (p. 394, No. 48). He was imprisoned 
by Bajnram, but escaped and went to Makkah. He returned m 968, 
when Akbar was at Machhiw’^ara on his way to the Siwaliks w^here Bayram 


^ So the Our mapa have Charikar (kt. 35®. long. 69), which litis north of 

Kabul, ami hiwi always been Iba centre of a iaigo caravan trade. Ist&Hf (cillsut, or 
cjifhxil) lies half>way between K&bul and Chahkar. [Dowson, v., 225, has 

Charlka.r&n. — B.] 

X* Jafr divination, etc. — P.] 
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was. He was well received and got a man§ab. In the 6th year, when the 
emperor returned from Malwa, he bestowed upon him the title of Asfwaf 
Khan, 

In the 19th year, he went with Mun^im to Bengal, was present in the 
battle of Takaroi, and died in the twentieth year (983) ^ at Gaur {vide 
p. 407). 

Ashraf was a poet of no mean pretensions. 

His son, Mir Abii ’l-MuzafEar (No. 240) held a Command of 500. 
In the 38th year, he was Governor of Awadh. 

Aahraf's grandsons, Hiisayni and Burhani held inferior commands 
under Shahjahan, 

75. Sayyid Mahmud of Barha (Kundllwal). 

“ Sayyid Mahm5d was the first of the Barha Sayyids that held office 
under the TimCirides.’’ He was with Sikandar Sur (Badd,om II, 18) in 
Mankot, but seeing that the cause of the Afghans was hopeless, he left 
Sikandar and went over to Akbar. He was a friend of Bayram, and 
served in the first year under *^Ali Quii Zaman (No. 13) against 
HemS. In. the second year, he took part in the expedition against 
Haji Khan in Ajmir (vide Nos. 40, 45). In the 3r(l year, he conquered 
with Shah QulI Mahram (No. 45) For^ Jaitaran,^ and served in the 
same year under Adham Koka against the Bhadauriyahs of Hatkanth 
(vide p. 341, 1. 8). 

After Bayram’s fall, Sayyid Mahmud got a jagir near Dihll. In the 
7th year, he brought Mun^im Khan to Court (vide p. 333). In the i7th 
year, he served under the Khan-i Kalau (Ko 1(>) and the emperor in 
Gujrat, was present in the battle of Sarnal, and followed up Mirxa 
Ibrahim Husayn. On every occasion he fought with much bravery. 
Towards the end of the 18th year, he was sent with other Sayyids of 
Barha, and Sayjdd Muhammad of Amroha (No. 340) against Raja 
Madliukar, who had invaded the territory between Sironj and Gv/aliyiir. 
S. Mahmud drove him aw'ay, and died soon after, in the yery end of 981. 

Sayyid Mahmud w^as a man of rustic habits, and great personal 
courage and generosity. Akbar* s courL admired his valour and chuckled 
at his boorishness and unadorned language ; but he stood In high favour 
wdth the emperor. Once on his return from the w^ar with Madhukar he 
gave in the State hall a verbal account of his expedition, in which his 

^ The sayH iw the terith year (073), asatatecl on p. 101, note 6, TIuh is cleariy 

a mistake of the author of the Mir^dt. 

“ The best M8S. have The name is doubtful. Akbar passed it on one of hia 

marches ffom Ajmtr over Pali to Jalor. 
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"‘1 ocQtmred oftexier than wAs deemed proper by the assembled Amirs. 

Yon have gained the victory,” intemipted A?af Khan, in order to 
give him a gentje hint, ” becanse His Majesty’s good forttme {iqWL-i 
pMishdhl) accompanied yon.” Mistaking the word ** Iqbal” for the 
name of a courtier, Why do yon tell an untruth ? ” replied Mahmiid, 
Iqbabi FMishahf did not accompany me : I vras there, and my brothers ; 
w licked them with our sabres.” The emperor smiled, and bestowed 
upon him praise and more substantial favours. 

But more malicious were the remarks of the Amirs regarding his claim 
to be a Say 3 rid of pure blood. Jahangir {Tmuk^ p. 366) also says that 
people doubt the claim of the Barha family to be Sayyids. Once Mahmdd 
was asked how many generations backvrards the Sayyids of Barha traced 
their descent. Accidentally, a fire was burning on the ground near the 
b^>ot where MahmCid stood. Jumping mti> it, he exclaimed, If I am a 
Sayyid, the fire will not hurt me ; if I am no Sayyid, I shall get burnt.” 
Ke stood for nearly an hour in the fire, and only left it at the earnest 
request of the bystanders. “ His velvet-slippers showed, indeed, no trace 
ot bemg singed.” 

For Sayyid Mahmud’s brother and sons, Nos. 91, 105, and 143. 

Note on the Satjyids of Barha (Sadat-i Barha). 

In MSS. we find the spoiling barha ^ and bardh. The lexico- 

graphist Bahar-i ^Ajam (Tck Chand) in his grammatical treatise, entitled 
Jatrilhir^ says that- the names of Indian towns ending in 5 form 

adjectives in as TaUa or Thatha, forms an adjective 
talawl : but of no adjective is formed, and you say sddai-i barha 
instead of sddcl-i hdrhaw*. 

The name Barha has been difierently explained. Whether the deriva- 
tion frvun tlie Hindi n^imeral hdrah, 12, be correct or not, there is no doubt 
thar the etymology was believed to be correct in the time^ of Akbar and 
Jahangir ; for both the Tahaqdt and the Tuzuk derive the name from 12 
villages in the Du, ah (Mu^afiarnagar District), which the Sayyids held. 

Like the Ssyyids of Bilgram, the Barha family trace their origin to 
one Sayyid Abii '1-Fai*ah of Wasit ^ ; but their nasahndma, or genealogical 
tree, was sneered at, and even Jahangir, in the above-quoted passage from 
the Tmuk^ says that the personal courage of the Sayyids of Barha — but 

’ *' From Viini are th#* moat renowned Musalman families in Northern 

Iikdia. the BMia and Sa^^ida.and in Kbyrabad, Futtebpore Huswa. and many 

other places. branebe«» of the same atem are fonnd/* C. A. Elliot, Tht Chto7tir.lm of 
Allahabad, 1802, p, 93. 
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nothing else — was the best proof that they were Sayyids. But they 
clung so firmly to this distinction, that some of them even placed the 
title of Sayyid before the titles which they received from the Mugful 
emperors, as Sayyid Khan Jahan (Sayyid Abil ’I Mugafiar) and sev'eral 
others. 

But if their claim to be Sayyids was not firmly established, their 
bravery and valour had become a by-word. Their place in battle was the 
van {hardwal) \ they claimed to be the leaders of the onset, and every 
emperor from the times of Akbar gladly availed himself of the prestige 
of their name. They delighted in looking upon themselves as Hindustanis 
{vide p. 336). Their military fame completely threw to the background 
the renown of the Sayyids of Amrohah, of Mamkpur, the Khanzadas 
of Mewat. and even families of royal blood as the ^afawis. 

The Sayyids of Barha are divided into four branches, whose names are 
1. Tihan'pUn \ 2. Chatbanun or Chdlraur^i ^ ; 3. KundUwal ; 4. Jag'nen. 
The chief town of the first branch was Jansath : of the second, 
Sambalhara ; of the third, Majhapa ; of the fourth Bidauli on the 
Jamna. Of these four lines Muhammadan HistorianH, perhaps 
accidentally, only mention two, viz., the KundBivdHJ\j^j>j^)io which 
Sayyid Mahmud (No. 75) belonged; and the Tihanpurl of 

which Sayyid Khan Jahan was a member. 

The Histories of India do not appear to make mention of the Sayyids 
of Barha before the times of Akbar ; but thej must have held posts ol 
some importance under the 8urs, because the arrival of Sayyid Mahmad 
in Akbar’s camp (p. 424) is recorded by all historians as an event of 
importance. He and other Sayyids, were moreover, at once appointed to 
high mansahs. The family boasts also traditionally of services rendered 
to Humayun ; but this is at variance with Ab5 ’l-Fazl's statement that 
Sayyid Mahmud was the first that served under a Timuride. 

The political importance of the Sayyids declined from the reign of 
Muhammad, Shah (1131 to 1161) who deposed the brothers Sayyid 
^Abd“ 'llah Khan and Sayyid ^Ali Khan, in whom the family 

reached the greatest height of their power. What a diliereace between 
the rustic and loyal Sayyid Mahmud and Akbar, and the above two 


• Vide Sir H. KUiot'ft Glossary (Beamed* Edition) 1, p. 11 and p. 297. On p 12 of 
tho Glossary read Sayyid MahntUd twice for Sayyid Muhammad ; Sayytd ^AU As^har 
for Sayyid ^AU A^*af JOilir Jf£li&n for I>ein Instead* of ChathonM (or Chidraurt), 

which Mr. R. J. Le^s, C.S., gives in his Talnable Report on the Castes and Races of the 
Mu:/a.damagar District (Glossary, p. 2f#7 ff.), Sir H. Elliot has Chantrandu 
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brothers, who made four Timurides emperors, dethroned and kilied two 
and blinded and imprisoned three.^ 

The Sayyids of Barha are even nowadays numerous and form the 
characteristic element in the population of the Mugafiamagar district 
(Leeds’ Report). 

Abil ’1-Pa?l mentions nine Sayyids in this List of grandees, : — 

1. Sa 3 ryid MahmM (No. 75). 6. Sayyid Jaraal^ ’d-Din (No. 

2, Sayyid Ahmad, his brother (No. 91). 217), son of 2. 


3. Sayyid Qasiin (No. 105), 1 

4. Sayyid Hashim (No. 143)./ 


sons of 1, 7. Sayyid ChajhG (No. 221). 


8. Sayyid Bayazid (No. 295). 

5. Sayyid Raja (No. 165). 9. Sayyid Lad (No. 409). 

The Akbamama mentions several other Sayyids without indicating 
to what family they belong. Thus S. Jamah* ’d-Din, a grandson of S. 
Mahmad {vide under 91) ; S, Salim ; S. Fath Kbnn (Bad. II, 180) ; etc. 

The following trees are compiled from the Tuzuk^ Pddishdhndma, 
and Ma^'dsir, 


(a) Sayyid Matmud of Barha, Kdndliwiil 

I 


1. 8. Qaaim. 2. 8. Hilehim. 3. 8. ^ All 4. Sayyid Jahangir 

(No. 105.) (No. 143.) Sjiayf Kh§n. (Pdd, 1, 430.) 

I 1 d. 1026. I 


■Sayyid Ahmad, 
his brother. 


L 


(No. 91). 


Jamalu ’d-Bfn 


1. S. Adam. Tuz. 8 . Bfiyazid. S. Nur«»l S. Ja<;far ShujaCat I^ian. (No. 217.) 

80. 102 (twice). (No. 295 ?) Cly&n. d. 1052. 

2. S. Suiayman, I Pdd. II, 735. f 

JPdd, 1. 6. 320. 1 

S. Sultan Sal&bat 1. 8. Muzaffar, Himmat Khiin, Pad. 0,736 

YQian. tUias Tlditi- 2. S. Qutb. Pdd. II, 746. 

W Khan. 3. 8. Naj&bat, Pad. II. 749. 


(6) Sayyid Dillr Khan (<rAbd« ’bWahbab). d. 1042. 
i. S. Uawn, Pad. I, 6. 323. 2. S. ’Uah, Pad. I. 4. 323*. 


(c) Sayyid Hiaabr Kh&n. d. 1047. SayWd CAlam, his brother. 

I Perished with Prince 

ShujaC in Kakhang 

S. Zabardast. (Arracan). 


* They madeFarruidlSiyar. Ra{I<;« ’d-Darajit. Rafi*;** ’d-Bawlaand Muhammad Sh&h 
emperora ; they delAuroned and killed Jah&nd&r Sh&h ami FamiMi Siyar, whom thy had 

moM^yer blindfod ; and they blinded and im^aoned Princes A<?a»z« M-Din. ^Aii Tab&r, 
and Humiyan Ba^t. 


27 
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(d) Sayyid Jith&n-i Shahjiah&n!, TihiaipuTi -A brothw. 

(alia^ S. <:Abd» l-Mu^affar <?• 105/5. 

l.S. Man^Qr. 2. SherZamAn, 3. S. Munamvar. I-AsLkar Khan, i. S. <JAiI, 11, 
title, S. Muzaftar 1 748. 

Mah. S. Wajiha ’d-Bin M&n, 2. S. Firuz, 

lain, d, 1077. 

The FMishdhndfm (I, b., 312, 319; II, p. 733, 731, 735, 741, 752) 
mentions also S. Makhaii, d. 9th year of Shahjahan ; S. Sikhan ; 
S, ‘?Abd“ ’llah ; S. Muhammad, son of S. Afzal ; S. Khadim ; S. SaEr ; 
S. Shihab. 

(e} Sayyid QAsim. Shahamai Khan [Oiatraurl] brother 

(was alive in the 24th year of i 

Awrangzibl. * 1. S. Nu^rat Yfir Khnr 

(under Muhammad Shah). 

(/) Sayyid Hugayn Khan, d. 1120. 


1. S. Abu Sa<Ild Khan. 2. (<hayrat Khan. 3. Hasan Khan 

(gr) Sayyid <?Abd« dlab Khan [TibanpurT], 
alias Sayvid Miyan (under Shah Alam I.) 

I 

( i 

1, S. Hasan ^Ali Khan : title Quthu 2. Atnir° U-Mamfilik S. Hunavn CAH Khan. 

’1-Mulk S. <rAbd“ ’llah h^an. (killed by Muhammad Shih). 

3. Sayf'J ’d-Din <;AliKhan. 4. S. Najm» M*l>in CAli Khan 

For the following notes, I am indebted to R. J. Leeds, Esq., C.S., 
Mirzapore, who kindly sent me two Urdu MSS. containing a short family 
history of the Sdddt-i Bdrhu, composed in 1864 and 1869 by one of the 
Sayyids themselves. As Mr. Leeds has submitted together with his 
Report “ a detailed account in English of the history of the Sayyids,” 
the following extracts from the Urdu MSS. will suffice. 

The date of the arrival in India of the above-mentioned Abu ’1-Farah 
from Wasit is doubtful. The two MSS. mention the time of Iltitmish 
(Aitamsh), and trace the emigration to troubles arising from Hulagu's 
invasion of Baghdad and the overthrow of the empire of the Khalifas ; 
while the sons of Abu d-Farah are said to have been in the service of 
Shihab^ *d-l)m Ghorl — two palpable anachronisms. 

Abu ’1-Farah is said to have arrived in India with his tw^elve k)n8, of 
whom four remained in India on his return to his country. These four 
brothers are the ancestors of the four branches of the Sayyids. Their 
names are : — 

1. Sayyid Da*’ud, who settled in the maw^a^ of Tihcmpur. 

2. Sayyid Abu ’1-Fazl, who settled in the qmba of Chhaibanurd 
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8. Sayyid Abii who settled in the imwm^ of KundU, 

4, Sayyid Najm^ ’d-Din who settled in the mawm^ of Jhujar, 

These four places are said to lie near Patiyala in the Panjab, and have 
given rise to the names of the four branches. Instead of ChhcUbanim, 
the name of the second branch, the MSS. have also Chhdtrau^,^^\^ /Mf- 
or y 4^, and Jagnert ) instead of Jhujarl although 

no explanation is given of these alterations. 

From Patiyala the four brothers went to the Du,ab between the Ganges 
and Jamna, from where a branch was established at Bilgram in Audh. 

The etymology of bdrha is stated to be uncertain. Some derive it 
from bdhir, outside, because the Sayyids encamped outside the imperial 
camp ; some from hdrah imam, the twelve Imams of the Shi^ahs, as the 
Sayyids were Shi*’ah8 ; some derive it from twelve (bdrah) villages which 
the family held, just as the district of Balandshahr, Tal.isll Anupshahr, 
is said to contain a bdrha of Pathans, i,e. 12 villages belonging to a Pathan 
family ; and others, lastly, make it to be a corruption of the Arabic 
ahrdr,^ pious. 

The descendants of S, Da^’ud settled at Dhdsn ; and form the Tihun- 
puri branch, those of S. Abu i-Fazl at Sambalhara, and form the Chhat- 
banurl or Chhatrauri branch ; those of S. Abfi ’1-Faza^il went to Majhara, 
and are the Kiindiiwals ; and those of S. Najm'^ M-Din occupied Bidauli, 
and form the Jhujari, or Jagneri branch. 

A, The Tilianpurts. 

The eighth descendant of S. Da^^ud was S. Khan Qir (?) (^*^,1:5-)® 
He had four sons : — 

1. Sayyid ^Umm Skahtd, who settled in Jansath, a village then 
i nhabited by Jats and Brahmins. To his descendants belong the renowned 
brothers mentioned on p, 428 {g). 

The occurrence of the name ^ f/mar shows that he, at any rate, was no 

m^ah. 

2. Sagyid Ckatnan, who settled at Ghatora in the Pargana of 

Joli- Jansath. To his descendants belongs S. Jaial, who during the reign 


* Th« word occurs also in the lists of Pathan nobles in tne Tiitikhd FirUzsh&hi. 
The title of qtrbuk, which is mentioned in the same work, appears to the same 

as the later or qurbfifft, the oflieer in charge of the <p. 116). But the name 

Kk&ti Qtr is perhaiw wrong ; the MS. calls him ^ta^V*** -OV’da Fir or Khtc^n 

Qfr (?). 
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of Shakjahan ^ is said to have founded Kharwa Jalalplir in the *»Ilaqa 
of Sirdhana, district Mirath. His son S. Shams left the Imperial service ; 
hence the family declined. He had two sons, Asad *»Ali and **Ali Asg^ar, 
whose descendants still exist in Chatora and Jalalpfir respectively. They 
are very poor, and sold in 1843-44 the bricks of the ruined family dwelling, 
in Chatora for Rs, 10,000 to the Government for the construction of 
works of irrigation. The buildings in Chatora are ascribed to S, Mu^^am- 
mad §alah who served in Audh, and died childless. 

3. Sayxfid Bund (Lto). He settled at Bihari, Mu^alfaniagar, He had 
six sons : — 

/. Sayyid whose descendants occupy the village of Biiaspur 

in the Mu^a&rnagar District. From this branch come the Ratheri 
Sayyids. 

II, S. Sultan, whose descendants hold Sirdhaoli.^ 

III, S. YUsuf, whose posterity is to be found in Bdiari and Vhalna 
(one MS. reads Dubalna), 

IV and V. S, Jan and S, Man, had no offspring. 

VI. S. Nafir^ 'd-Din, To his descendants belongs S. Khan Jahan-i 
Shahjahani, p. 428 (d). On him the Sayyids appear to look as the second 
founder of their family. His first son, S, Mansw, built Mansurpfir and 
his descendants hold nowadays Man^urpur and Khatauli ; his second 
son Mupzffar Khan [Sher Zaman] built Mugafiamagar, where his 
descendants still exist, though poor or involved. 

4. Sayyid Ahmad. He settled at in Joli- Jansath, where his 
descendants still are. The MSS. mention Tatar Khan, and Diwan Yar, 
Mulmmmad Khan as having distinguished themselv^ in the reign of 
Awrangzib. 

B. The Chhatbanun, or Chhdtraurl, Clan. 

One of the descendants of S. Abii 1-Fa?l is called S. Hasan FaMir" 
"d*Dm who is said to have lived in the reign of Akbar at Sambalhara, the 
rajas of which place were on friendly terms with the family. His son, S. 
Nadhah, is said to have had four sons : — 

I. Sayyid ^AU. 

II. Sayyid Ahmad, a descendant of whom, 8. Rawshan *^Ali Khan, 
served under MuJ^ammad Shah. 


^ The P&di9hdkn&ma, thoiigli very minute, does not mention S. JeUl end S, Bhame. 
A 8 . Jal&l ie mentioned Tuz., p. 30. He died of hie wounds received in the fight at 
BhaironwSl {vide No. 99). 
f » 8andhl.oil 
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III ^ 8 , Taj^ ^d’Dtn, wliose son, S, ^Umar settled at KakraulL 

IV, S, Sdlar [(perhaps the same on p. 428«?, last line of) who 
had two sons S. Ijb,ydar Khan, and S. Muhammad Khan. The descendants 
of the former settled at Miranpur, which was founded by Nawab S. 
Shahamat Khan, evidently the same as on p. 428. S. Muhammad 
Khan settled at Khatora ('* a village so called, because it was at first 
inhabited by Ka,iths Among his descendants are S. Nusrat Yar Khan 
(p, 428) and Kukn« ’d*Dawla. 

C, The KundUwdh. 

S. Abu '1-Fa?ail settled at Majhara,^ which is said to have been so called 
because the site was formerly a jungle of grass. The MS8. say that 

many Sayyids of the oranch are niafqud^ Jehthar, i e. it is not known what 
became of them. The Kundllwalr which now exist, are said to be most 
uneducated and live as common labourers, the condition of Majhara^ 
being iiltogether deplorable. 

The Kilndliwals are now scattered over Majhara/Hashimpur,Tisang,2 
Tandera. etc. 


Z). The Jagnerls. 

The roil of S. Najm^ "d-Din, S. Qaniar^ ’d-Dln, settled at Bidauli. 
A descendant of his, S. Fakl)^ d-Din, left Bidauli and settled at ^ ^ in 
JolbJansath. and had also zammdaris in Chandauri Chandaura, Tulsipiir, 
and Khari. Nowadays many of this branch are in Bidauli, ^Ilaqa 
PanJpat, and Dihli. 

* ^ * 

Tlie chief places where the Sayyids of Barha still exist are Miranpur, 
Khatauli, Mu 7 ,afiarnagar, Joli, Tis-ha, Bakhera, Majhara, Chataura, 
Sanibalbara, Tisang, Bilaspur, Morna, Sandha,oIi, Kaila,odha, Jansath. 


Oil map!^ Mmijhorjih. - -B.] 

^ As this place is miid to have been founded by Hiz.abr Kh nn fp. 427 (c.)] it would 
seem as if Ihis.Sayyid aUo was a KCindlTwat His brother. S. cAlani perished with Piince 
SbuiaV in Arracan ; and it is not ieeable that of the 22 companions of the unfortunate 
prince, few were Burha ISaj'yida. the reniainiuK twelve being Mugiiuls. 

The value of the abovc incnlioned two Urdu M.^^S. lies in their gc^ographical details 
and traditional information. A more exhaustive History of the Siidat i Burha, baswl 
ujion the Mtihammadan Historians «»f India — now so aoeesaible — and completed from 
inisciipliona ami sanads and other documents still in the posiSCHsion of the elan, would 
be a most welcome contribution to Indian History, and none arc better suited for such a 
task than the Sayykbs thcunselvcs. 

Tliere is no doubt that the Sayyids owe their renown and success under t!ie Timurides 
to th© Kvlndinvlls, who are the very opposite of Mofqiid^* 
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After the overthrow of the Tihanpiiri brothers (p. 428, (^r)), many 
emigrated Sayyids of Barha exist also in Lakhnau, Bareli, Awla, in 
Audh ; also in Nagina, Maiman, and Chandphr in the Bijnor district. 
A branch of the Joli Sayyids is said to exist in PUrnia (Bengal), and the 
descendants of the saint ‘^Abd'^ ilah Kinnani of BirbhOin cUim likewise 
to be related to the Barha Sayyids. 

During the reign of Awrangzlb, the Sayyids arc said to have professed 
Sunni tendencies. 

The political overthrow of the Sadat-i Barha under Muhammad Shah 
(vide, Elphinstone, Vth edition, p. 693) was followed by the disastrous fight 
at Bhainsi which lies on the Khataull road, where the Sayyids 

were defeated by the Imperialists, and robbed of the jewels and gold 
vessels which their ancestors, during their palmy days, had collected. 

76. ’Ilah Mu^ul. 

I cannot find the name of this grandee in the Ma^d^ir or the !Cahaqdl. 
He has been mentioned above, p. 322, 1. 10. Akbar s marriage with his 
daughter displeased Bayram, because ^^Abd'^ ’llah’s sister was married to 
Kamran. of whose party Bayram believed him to be. MTien Bayram, 
during his rebellion rp. 332) marched from Dipalpur to Jalindhar, he 
passed (wer Tihara, where Abd^* ’Ilah defeated a party of his friends 
imder Wall Beg (No. 21). 

*^Abd^‘ ’Hah Khan Muqhtd must not be confounded with ^^Abd** dlah 
Khan Uzbak (No. 14). 

77. Shaykh Muhammadd Buldiarl. 

He was a distinguished Hind fist/, ni Sayyid, and maternal uncle 
(ttighdiC^)) tu Shaykh Farld-i Bukhari (No. 99). Akbar liked him for his 
wisdom and faithfulness. Fattu Afghan handed over the 

Fort of Chanfir to Akbar, through the mediation of Shayl^ Muhammad. 

In the 14th year, Akbar gave him a tuyfd in Ajmir, and ordered him 
to take charge of Shaykh Mu/’in-i Chishtrs tomb, ns the khadirm were 
generally at feud about the emoluments and distribution of vows pre- 
sented by pilgrims. Nor had the efficacy of their prayers been proved, 
though they claimed to possess sufficient influence with God to promise 
offspring to the barren and childless. 

In the 17th year, Shaykh M. yras attached to the corps under Mlrza 
*iAziz (No. 21), whom Akbar had put in charge of Al^madabad. After 
the Emperor’s victory at Sarnal, Ibrahim Mirza joined Husayn Mirza, 
Shah Mirza, and *»Aqil Mirza, at Patan {Gujrat) ; but having quarrelled 
with them, he left them, and invaded the District of Agra. The other 
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three Mirzas remained in Patan and entered into a leagiie with the 
Faladi party (puie No. 67). Mirza ^Aziz had been reinforced by the 
Malwa contingent under Qutb’t M-Din (No. 28), Shah Budagh (No. 52), 
and Matlab Khan (No. 83). His army was further increased by the 
contingent of Shayldv M., whom Akbar had ordered to move fromDholqa 
to Surat. Mirza ^Aziz Koka left Sayyid Hamid (No. 78) in Ahmadabad, 
and moved against the Mirzas in Patan. The Mlrzas and Bher Khan 
Fuladi, however, wished to delay +he light, as their reinforcements had 
not arrived, and Sher Khan sent proposals of peace through Shaykh M. to 
M. ^kzvz, Shah Budagh ad viscid M. ^Aziz not to listen to them, us the 
enemies only wished to gain time, and ^Xzlz drew up his army. He 
himself, Shah Buda§^, M-Din-i Faranldiridi (No. 128), Ma*^§um 

Khan and his son, and Matlab Khan (No. 83) stood in the centre {qol ) ; 
Qutb^* Vl-Din (No. 28), and Jamah' d-Din Inju (No. 164), on the right w'ing ; 
Shayld Muhammad, Murad l^au (No. 54), Shah Muhammad (No. 95), 
Shah Fakhi»^ ’d-Din (No. 88), Mu^aflar Mughiil, Payanda (No. 68), Haji 
Khan Afgjiiiti, and the son of jybawa Khan, on tlie left wing ; Dastam Khan 
(No. 79), Nawrang Khan {vide p. 351), Muhammad Quli Toqbai (No. 129), 
and Mihr *»Ali Sikioz (No. 130), led the van (hardwal) ; Baz Bahadur 
(No. 188) occupied the AUirnask (between the van and the commander) ; 
and Mirza Muqim and Chirgis Khan formed the reserve behind the centre. 
Tlie centre of the enemies was held by Sher Khan FQladl and Jiinayd-i 
Kararani ; the right wdng by the three Mirzas ; the left wing by 
Muhammad Khan (Sher Khan's eldest son) and Sadat Khan ; and their 
van Avas led by Badr J£han, younger son of Sher Khan. The battle 
then commenced in the neighbourhood of Patan, 18th Bamazau, 980 
(22n<l January, 1573). The left wing of the Imperialists was defeated 
by the Mirzas. Murad Khan (No. 54) preferred to look on. Shah 
Muhammad (No. 95) was wounded, and carried oH by his men to 
Ahmadabad. Shayl^ Muhammad himself was killed with several of 
his relations, as the son of Sayyid Baha^^* *d-Dln, and Sayyid Ja^^far. 
brother of Shaykh Farid (No. 99). The Mirzas also fell upon Shah 
Fakhr'^ 'd-Din and repulsed liim. Qutb'* 'd-Din even was hard pressed, 
when M. ^Aziz by a timely attack wdth his centre put the enemies to 
flight. As usual, the soldiers of the enemies hail too early commencetl 
to plunder. 

Sher Khan fled to Junagadh, and the Mirzas to the Dakhin, 

78. Sayyid Hamidd BulAari. 

Sayyid ]l5Ianiid was the son of S. Miran, son of S. Mubarik. Say^dd 
Mubarak was a Gujrati Courtier {vide p. 419, note) who, it is said, arrived 
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from Buliara with but a horse. One day he was attacked by a mmt 
elephant, when he discharged an arrow that entered the forehead of 
the animal so deep, that only the notch of the arrow was visible. From 
this event, the people of Gujrat swore by S. Mubarak’s arrow. He 
gradually rose to higher dignities. When I*?timad Khan (No. 67) raised 
Nathii to the throne, under the title of Muzaffar Shah, S. Mubarak got 
several Mahalls of the Patan, Oholqa, and Dandoqa (W. of the Peninsula) 
Districts. After his death, Dholqa and Dandoqa were given to his son 
Sayyid Miran, and after him to his grandson Sayyid I^amid. 

Wlien Akbar, on his invasion of Gujrat, arrived on Ist Rajab, 980, 
at Patan, Sayyid Hamid went over to was favourably received. 

During the war of Mirza ^kziz Koka with the Mirzas {vide, No. 77), S. H. 
was put in charge of Ahmadabad. In the 18th year, Dholqa and 
Dandoqa were again given him as tuyuL. Subsequently, he served under 
Qutb'i ’d-Din in Kambha,it. 

In the 22nd year he was appointed to Multan, and served in the 
end of the same year with M. Yusuf Khan-i Razawi (No. 35), against 
the Baluchis. In the 25th year, when M. Muhammad Hakim invaded 
Lahor, S. H. with the other tuyvlddrs of the Panjab assembled and joined 
the army of Prince Murad, S. H. commanding the loft wing. He also 
served under Akbar in Kabul. On the Emperor’s return he was 
permitted to go from Sirhind to his jdgvr. 

In the 30th year he served under Man Singh in Kabul. On his 
arrival at Peshawar, his jagir, S. H. sent most of his men to Hindustan, 
and lived securely in Bigram (on our Maps, Beghrcm,), leaving his affairs 
in the hands of a man of the name of Musa. This man oppressed the 
Mahmand and Gharbah (?) Khavl tribes, “ who have ten thousand homes 
near Peshawar.” The oppressed Afghans, instead of complaining to 
Akbar, chose Jalala-yi Tariki as leader, and attacked S. H. He first 
resolved to shut himself up in Bigram ; but having received an erroneous 
report regarding the strength of the enemies, he left the town, and was 
defeated and killed (31st year). The Ma^dsir says he was killed in 993. 
In this fight forty of his relations and clients also perished. The Af^ans 
then besieged the Fort, which was held by Kamal, son of S. H. He 
held it till he was relieved. 

S. Kamal, during Akbar ’s reign, was promoted to a command of Seven 
Himdred, and, on the accession of Jahangir, to a Hazariship. He was 
made Governor of Dilhi, vice Shaykh *^Abd^ ’1-Wahhab, also a Bu^ari 
Sayyid {Tuz. p. 35, 1. 8 from below). Kamal served under Farid-i Buldiari 
(No. 99) in the expedition against Prince IGiuaraw, and commanded 
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the left wing in the fight near Bhairdwal, rendering timely assiptance 
to the Sayyids of Barha who, as was customary, led the van- 

Sayyid Ya^qub, son of S. Kamal, was a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, 

1 ,000 horse, and died in the third year of Shahjahan's reign. The Ma*‘a^ 
says, in the 2nd year. 

The two lists of Shahjahan's grandees given in the P^iskahnuma 
(I, b., 322 ; II, 740) mention another son of Sayyid Hamid, of the name 
of Sayyid Baqir, who held a Command of Five Hundred, 400 horse. 

79. Bastam Khan, son of Rustam-i Turkistam. 

The correct name of this grandee is Dastam a very unusual name 
though most MSS. of the A*^in and many of the Akbamama give 
Rustam. The Ma'‘dsnr correctly places his name under the letter D. 

His father’s name was Rustam. His mother — her name is not clearly 
written in the MSS. of the Ma^dmr and Akharndma, which I have seen, 
either Najiba or Bakhua — was a friend of Mahum Anaga {vide No. 19) 
and had free access to the Harem. Dastam appears to have been a play- 
fellow of Prince Akbar. 

Dastam Khan in the 9th year, served under Mu^^izz'* ’I-Mulk (No. 61) 
against *?Abd^* llah Khan Uzbak (No. 14). In the 17th year he served 
under Mirza ‘^Aziz Koka in the battle of Patan {xyide No. 77), distinguished 
himself in the war with Muhammad Husayn Mirza, and got a flag. In 
the 22nd year he w^as appointed to the Suba of AJmir, and got Rantan- 
bhur as tuyfd. His administration was praiseworthy ; he kept down the 
rebellious, and protected the oppressed. 

In tlic 25th year Uchla, son of Balbhadr, and Mohan, Sur Das, 
TilviksI, sons of Raja Bihar! MaFs brother, came without permission from 
the Paiijab to Lun! (?), their native town, and caused disturbances. 
Dastam, from a wdsh not to be too hard on Kachhwahas, advised them to 
return to obedience ; but his leniency only rendered the rebels more 
audacious. Akbar then ordered D. to have recourse to threats, and if this 
w as not sufficient, to proceed against them. D. had at last to do so ; but 
he did it hastily, without collecting a sufficient number of troops. In the 
tightd the three nephews of the Raja were killed. Dastam received a 

^ The geojfraphical details given in the Akharnama are unsatiafactory. 

Abu ’l-Fa’^1 mentions the QaMta (small town) of Luni as the birth-place of the 
Kachhwaha rebelfl ; the fight, he aays, took plac*e in a village {tmiioza^i) of the name 
of ThorZ, and Dastam died at Sherpur, which is also called a Qasba. But the Akbar- 
Muma leaves the reader to find out where thene three places are. The T^diaqiit, in its list 
of grandees, fortunately says that Dastam Kh an was killed in the neighbourhood of 
Hantanbhnr. The only places near Rantanbhur which resemble the above^ three are 
Bounlec, I'chra, and tShergarh, as given on the Trig, Map of the Jodhpur Territory for 
ISoO. The ro«ai from ‘Shergarh (about 4 miles S.E. of Rantanbhur) to Bounlee is bisected 
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wound from Uchla, who had attacked him from an ambush. Wounded 
as he was, he attacked Uchla, and killed him. Immediately afterwards 
he fainted and fell from his horse. His men put him again on horseback — 
a usual expedient, in order not to dishearten the soldiers. The rebels 
were totally defeated and their estates plundered (968). 

Dastam died of his wounds, two days later, at Sherpur. Akbar said 
that even D.'s mother could not feel the loss of her son as much as he 
did, because D., with the exception of three years, had never been away 
from him. 

The Ma*’dsir says he was a Commander of Three Thousand. Rantan- 
bhur was then given to Mirza ‘^Abdurrahim (No. 29) as jagir. 

A son of Dastam is mentioned below (No. 362). 

80. ShidibS.z Khan-i Kambu. 

Regarding the tribe called Kambu, vide Beames’ Edition of Sir H. 
Elliot’s Glossary, I, 304. The Persian hemistich quoted (Metre Hazaj) : — 

^ jMmJ ^ \ iJ ii 'Sr" * /'] 

•* 

“ The Afghans are the first, the Rambus the second, and the Kashmiris 
the third, set of scoundrels ” 

must be very modem ; for during the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir, it 
Avas certainly a distinction to belong to this tribe, as will be seen just now. 

The sixth ancestor of Shahbaz was Hajl Isma*'Il, a disciple of the 
renowned saint Baha**^ d-Din Zakariya of Multan. Once a beggar asked 
the saint to give him an ashrafi, or gold muhr, for the name of every prophet 
he would mention ; but as Baha^'^ ’d-Dln could not pay the money, 
Hajl Isma^Il took the beggar to his house, and gave him an Ashrafl 
for each of the ten or twenty names he mentioned. Another time, Hajl 
Isma^Il acknowledged to the saint that his power of understanding was 
defective, whereupon the saint prayed for him, and from that time the 
Rambus are proverbial in Hindustan for sagacity and quickness of 
apprehension. 

Shahbaz at first devoted himself to a life of abstinence and austerity, 
as his ancestors had done ; but the excellent way in which he performed 

by the Banas River. Rantanbhwr lies in the angle formed by the conlluence of tlie 
Chambal and the Banas, and Bounloe lies about 30 miles IS.W. of it. There ire two 
villages of the names of Tohra, one about .3 miles S.W. of Bounlee, and the other S. of it, 
on the right bank of the Banas. iJouvlee, or Bauli, would be or which will 
be found below as the head of a Pargana in Sarkar Rantanbhur, and the change cf .Ijj 
to ^ is very simple. The greatest d iff erenoe lies in Sherpur and Shargarh. ^ 

The Akbaruama says the fight took place on the 10th A ban of the 25th year 
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the duties of kottmly drew Akbar’s attention to him, and he was made an 
Amir and appointed Mir Tozdk (quarter master). 

In the 16th year, when Lashkar Khan (No. 90) fell into disgrace, Sh. 
was appointed Mir Bakhshi. In the 21st year he was sent against the 
rebels in Jodhpur, especially against Kallah, son of Ray Ram, and 
grandson of Ray Maldeo, and was ordered to take Fort Siwana. Shahbaz 
first took Foi*t Daigur (?),^ where a large number of Rathor rebels were 
killed ; after this he took Dunara, from where he passed on to Siwanah, 
w'hich on his arrival capitulated (984). 

In the same year, Shahbaz ’was sent against Raja Gajpati.^ This 
Raja was the greatest Zamlndar in Bihar, and had rendered good services 
during Mun^im’s expedition to Bengal. But when Da^ud, king of Orisa, 
invaded Bengal after Mun^im’s death at Gaur in 983, Gajpati rebelled 
and plundered several towns in Bihar. Farhat Klian (No. 145) tuyuldar 
of Ara, his son Farhang Khan, and Qarataq Khan, opposed the Raja, 
but perished in the fight. When Shahbaz approached, Gajpati fled ; 
but 8h. follow'ed him up, and gave him no rest, and conquered at last 
Jagdespur, where the whole family of the Raja was captured. Sh. then 
conquered Shergadh, which was held by Sri Ram, Gajpatfs son. About 
the same time, Sh. took possession of Rahtas. Its Afghan commander, 
Say y id Muhammad, who commanded the Fort on the part of Junayd-i 
Kararanl, had b(ien hard pressed by Mu^affar (No. 37) ; he therefore fled 
to Shahbaz, asked for protection, and handed over the Fort. Sh. then 
repaired to court, where he received every distinction due to his eminent 
services. 

In the 23rd year (986) Sh. marched against the proud Rana Partab, 
and besieged the renowned Fort of Kobhalmlr (called on our maps 
Konialnair, on the frontier between Udaipur and Jodhpur, lat. 25'' 10'). 
The Rana, unable to defend it, escaped in the disguise of a Sannan 
when the fort was taken. Gogaiida and Udaipur submitted likewise 
Sh. erected no less than 50 thanas in the hills and 35 in the plains, from 
l^daipfir to Pur Mandal. He also prevailed upon the rebellious Dauda, 
son of Ray Surjari Hada (No. 96), to submit, and took him to Court. 
After this, Sh. was sent to Ajmlr, where disturbances frequently occurred. 

^ The MSS, have^jCo , whieh J <‘aniu)t liml on the maps. There are many places of 
a similar name, S.W. of Jodhpur, n(‘ar which il ni\i8t lie. Dimara {most MS8. have 
lies on the rijj[ht hank of the S.V\’. of .lodlipur. Here ShahlaV/. crossed {^uhiir) and 

to Siu'iinnh, which lies X.W . S. of Dunura, about 10 miles from the left bank of the 

Lutu. 

- So accorJinc tt* the host MSS. Stewart eulls him Oifjt'ff/, the Ijikhnau Akbaruama 
(III, 140) KnjL and the Kdit. Bibl, Induta, of Jladu,oii>, KnchJti, (p. 170, 2S4, 28.7) and 
(p, 2J7). wlurh forms are also found in the Lakhnau edition of tlie Akbarnama. 
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When the military revolt of Bengal broke out, Sh. was ordered to go 
to Bihar ; but he did not agree with M. ^Aziz Koka — for Sh. could not 
bear to be second ox third — and carried on the war independently of him, 
defeated *JArab BahMur, and marched to Jagdesptir. At that time the 
report reached him that Ma^sum Khan Farankhudi (No. 157) had rebelled, 
and ‘^Arab BahMur and Niyabat Khan had joined him. Sh. therefore 
marched to Audh, and met the enemies near SultanpQx Bilkarl, 25 hos 
from Awadh (Fayzabad). Ma^sQm, by a timely centre-attack, put Sh. 
to flight, and followed him up, Sh. fighting all the way to Jaunpur, a 
distance of 30 kos. Accidentally a rumour spread in the army of the 
enemy that Ma*^sum had been killed, which caused some disorder. At 
this moment, Sh.’s right wing attacked the enemy, Ma^^sum got wounded, 
and withdrew to Awadh (Fayzabad). Sh. now pursued him, and seven 
miles from that town, after a hard fight, totally routed him. Ma^^^um 
could not hold himself in Awadh, and his army dispersed. 

After this, Sh. again went to court, where he was received by the 
emperor on his return from Kabul. At court, Sh. generally gave offence 
by his pride ; and when once, at a parade, the Bal^shis had placed the 
young Mlrza j^an (No. 29) above him, he gave vent openly to his anger, 
was arrested, and put under the charge of Ray Sal Darbari (No. lOfi). 

But an officer of Sh.’s usefulness could ill be spared, and wheixM. *^AzIz 
in the 28th year applied for transfer from Bihar, Sh. with other Amirs 
was sent there. He followed up Ma^sum Khan Kabuli to Ghoraghat, 
and defeated him. He then followed him to Bhati (p. 365), plundered 
Baktarapur, the residence of ^Isa, took Sunnargaw, and encamped on 
the Brahmaputra, ’Isa afforded Ma^^sum means and shelter ; but being 
hard pressed by the imperialists, he made proposals of peace : an Imperial 
officer was to reside as Suimargaw ; Ma^^sum was to go to Makkah ; and 
Sh. was to withdraw. This was accepted, and Sh. crossed the river 
expecting the terms would be carried out. But the enemy did nothing ; 
and when Sh. prepared to return, his officers showed the greatest insub- 
ordination, so that he had to retreat to Taruja, all advantage being thus 
lost. He reported matters to Court, and the tuyulddrs of Bihar were 
ordered to join him. Sh. then took the field and followed up Ma^^sum. 
In the 30th year, he and Sadiq Khan {vide No. 43) quarrelled. Subse- 
quently, Sh. marched again to Bhati, and even sent a detachment “ to 
Kokra (a / which lies between Orisa and the Dayiin Madhfl 

Singh, the Zamindar of the district, was plundered, and had to pay 
tribute. In the 32nd year, "when Sa*'id (No. 25) was made Governor of 
Bengal, and the disturbances had mostly been suppressed, Sh. returned 
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to Court. In the 34th year, he was made Kotivdl of the army. He was then 
sent against the Afg^^ans of SawM ; but he left his duties without orders, 
and was again imprisoned. 

After two years he was released, was made atdUq to M. Shahruldi. 
who had been appointed to Malwa, and was on his way to Prince Murad 
in the Dakhin. During the siege of Ahmadnagar, the inhabitants of 
Shahr-i Naw, ** which is called Burhdndbdd,'' asked the Imperialists for 
protection ; but as they were mostly Shi*^as, Sh., in his bigotry% fell 
upon them, plundered their houses, especially the quarter called Lmigar-i- 
Duwdzda Inidm, the very name of which must have stmik in »Sh.'s 
nostrils. The inhabitants “ seeing that they could not rely on the word 
of the Mughuls ” emigrated. The Prince was irritated ; and when 
Sadlq Klian (No. 43) was appointed his aidtlq, Sh. left without per- 
mission for Malwa. Akbar gave his jagir to Shahrulvlx, and transferred 
Shahbaz. 

In the 43rd year Sh. was sent to Ajmlr as Commander of the manqald 
of Prince Salim (Jahangir), whom Akbar havl asked to go from llahilbad 
against the Rana. But Sh. was now about seventy years old. and as he 
had been in the habit of eating quicksilver, he coininenced to suifer from 
pain in his hands and wrists. He got well again, but had in Ajmlr another 
attack ; he rallied again, but died suddenly in the 4ith year (1008). 
Salim took quickly possession of Sh.'s treasures, went back to Il^iabad 
without having done anything, and continued in his rebellious attitude 
towards his father. 

Shahbaz had expressed a dying wish to be buried in Ajnar within the 
hallowed enclosure of Mu^ind ChishtL But the custodians of the sacred 
shrine refused to comply, and Sh. was buried outside. At night, however, 
the saint appeared in the dreams cf the custodians, and told them that 
Shahbaz was his favourite, whereupon the hero was buried inside, north 
of the dome. 

Shahbaz was proverbial for his rigid piety and his enormous wealth. 
His opposition to Akbar's Divine Faith ” had been mentioned above 
(p. 197). He would neither remove his beard to please the emperor, nor 
put the word murid (disci j)le) on his signet. His Sunni zeal, no doubt, 
retarded his promotion as much as his aiTogance ; for other less deserving 
officers held higher commands. He observed with great strictness the 
five daily prayers, and was never seen without a rosary in his hand. 
One day the emperor took a walk along the tank at Fathpur and seized 
Shahbaz’s hand to accompany him. It was near the time of the ^asr, 
or afternoon prayer, and Sh. was restless and often looked up to the sun, 
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not to miss the proper time, Hakim Ab^ ’1-Fath (No. 112) saw it from a 
distance, and said to Hakim *^Ali Trho stood near him, “ I shall indeed 
call Shahbaz a pious man, if he insists on saying the prayer alone, as he 
is with the emperor ” ; (for the prayer had been abolished by Akbar 
at Court). When the time of prayer had come, Sh. mentioned it to the 
emi)eror. “ Oh/’ replied Akbar, “ you can pray another time, and make 
amends for this omission,” But Sh. drew’ away his hand from the grasp 
of the emperor, spread his dupaita shawl on the ground, and said not only 
his prayer but also his mrd (voluntary daily religious exercise), Akbar 
his head slapping all the while, and saying, “ Get up ! ” Abu ’1-Fazl stepped 
up and interceded for Shahbaz, whose persistency he admired. 

Abu ’I'Fatli says that Shahbaz was an excellent and faithful servant ; 
but he blames him for his bigotry. In liberality, he says, he had no equal, 
and people whispered that he found the Paras stone {vide Book III, 
Suba of Malwa). His military contingent was always complete and in 
good order ; during his fights near the Brahmaputr he had 9,000 horse. 
Every Thursday evening he distributed 100 Ashrafls to the memory of 
the renowned Gh aws^^ (0 (^Abd^* l-Qadu-i Jilanl). To the 

Rambus he gave so much, that no Kambu in India was in bad 
circumstances. 

During the time he was Mir Baldishi he introduced the Ddgh law. the 
most important military reform of Akbar’s reign {vide pp. 252, 265, 266). 

Shahbaz’s brother, Karara^ ’llah, was likewise pious. He died in 
1002 at Saronj {Ma^d.^ir). The Ma*’d§ir mentions a son of Shahbaz, 
Ilham” ’llah. He was Wciqi^a-nawis (p. 268) of the Sarkar of Baglana, 
where he died. 

The Tuzuk (p. 248) mentions another son of his, Banbaz Khan, who 
during the reign of Shahjahan was a Commander of Eight Hundred, 
400 horse. He was, in the 13th year, BaJ^shl and Wdqi^a-naivls of the 
corps which was sent to Bangash. He held the same rank in the 20th 
year of Shahjahan’s reign.^ 

81 . Barwish Muhaminad llzbak. 

The Ma^d^ir says nothing about this grandee ; the MSS. of the 
Tahaqdt merely say that he was dead in 1001 . 


- Ranbaz Kbati m wrongly called Niyaz KJidn in the Kd. Bibl, Indica of the P&dishah, 
1. b.. p. S14r ; but in II, p. 740, of the same work, Ranhdz Khan as in the Tuzuk. 

Saj^rid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk, p. 150, says that Ranbaz’s name was Khiib» "link ; 
but this is a most extraordinary name, and therefore likely to be wrong. It should, 
perhaps, be Hahib^ lldh. 

Tn the lj.st of Akbar’s grandees in the Tabaqdt, Ni^iSm says, “ At present (in 1001) 
Shahbaz is Mir Bakhsbl of Slalwa.” 
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From the Akbarndma (Lucknow edition, II, p. 137) we see that he 
was a friend of Bayram. He was sent by Bayram together with Muzaffar 
All (No. 37, and p. 332, 1. 6) to Sher Muhammad Diwana, who dispatched 
both fettered to Court. 

His name occurs again in the Akbarndma (Lucknow edition, II, p. 250 
— where for Darwtsh Uzbak Kh waja^ read Darunsh Vzhak o Mu^affar 
Kkwdja). From the fact that Abu l-Fazl has given his name in this 
list, it is evident that Akbar pardoned him on Bayram’s submission. 

82. Shay^ Ibrahim, son of Shaykh Musji, elder brother of Shaykh 
Salim of Fathpur Slkri. 

His father, Sliaylh Mfis«a, lived a retired life in SikrI. As Akbar had 
at first no children, he asked the Sikri Shayl^s to pray for him, which 
they did ; and. as at that time one of Akbar's wives became pregxiant 
(with Salim), Akbar looked upon the Shaykhs with particular favo\ir. 
To this luclcy circumstance, the Sikri family owes its elevation. 

Shaykh Ibraltlm livc/d at first at Court, chiefly in the service of the 
princes. In the 22nd year he was made Thanahdar of La<Jh~^d, and 
su[>})ressed the disturbances. In the 23rd year he was made Governor 
of Fathpiir Slkii. In the 28th year he served with distinction under 
M. ^Azlz Koka (No. 21) in Bihar and Bengal, and was with Vazir Khan 
(No. 41) in his expedition against Qutlu of Orlsa. When Akbar, in the 
3t)th year, w ent to Kabul, he was made Governor of Agra, which post he 
seems to have held till his death in 999 (36th year). 

According to the Tabaqdt, he was not only the brother but also the 
sou-in-law of Shayldi Sallm-i Slkriwal. 

83. ’l-Matlab Khan, son of Shah Buda|^ Khan (No. 52). 

The Ma^dsir makes him a Commander of Two Thousand Five 

Hundred. 

^Ab<h^ d-Matlal) accompanied Sharaf'^ 'd-Dln Husayn (No. 17) on his 
expedition to Mirtha. In the 10th year he served together with his 
father under Mu^izz'' 4-Mulk (No. 61) against Iskandar and Bahadur 
Khan, and fled from the battleheld of IGiayrabad. In the 12th year 
he served under Muhammad Qtili Khan Barlas (No. 31) against 
Iskandar Khan in Audh. He then retired to his tuyul in Malwii. 

In the 17th year he belonged to the auxiliaries of M. *^AzIz Koka and 
was present in the battle of Patau (p. 433). In the 23rd year, when 
Qi.tb^ d-Dln’s men (No. 28) brought Muzaffar Husayn Mlrza from the 
Dakhin to Court, ^Abd“ l-Matlab attached himself as convoy and saw the 
Mlrza safely to Court, In the 25th year he accompanied Isma*'il Qnll 
Khan (No. 46) on his expedition against Niyabat Khan *^Arab. In the 
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following year lie received a reprimand for having murdered Fath 
Dawlat, son of *• Ali Dost. He was, however, subsequently pardoned, and 
was put in command of the left wing of the army which was sent to Kabul. 
In the 27th year, Akbar honoured him by being his guest in KalpI, 
his jagir. 

In the 30th year be accompanied M. ^Aziz Koka to the Dakhin, and 
was sent, two years later, against Jalala Tariki, the Afgjian rebel. One 
day, Jalala fell upon the van of the Imperialists, which was commanded 
by Beg Niirin Khan (No, 212), Salim Khan (No. 132), and Sheroya Khan 
(No. 168). They were in time, and, assisted by Muhammad Quli Beg, 
routed Jalala, who escaped to the mountains. ^Abd'^ ’l-Matlab ‘‘ had 
not the good fortune of even mounting his horse to take part in the 
fight He seems to have taken this to heart ; for when the victorious 
army returned to Bangash, he had an attack of madness and was sent to 
Court.. He died soon after. 

His son, Sherzad, was under Jahangir, a Commander of Three Hundred, 
200 horse. 

84. I^tibar Khan, the Eunuch. 

His name, like that of many other Eunuchs, was ‘^Ambar. He was 
one of Babar’s Eunuchs, When Humayun left Qandahar for ^’Iraq, he 
despatched 1‘^tibar and others to conduct Maryam Makani (Akbar's 
mother) to his camp. In 952 he left Kabul and joined the emperor, wlio 
attached him to Prince Akbar’s suite. 

In the 2nd year of Akbar’s reign he accompanied Akbar’s mother 
and the other Begams from Kabul to India. Akbar appointed him 
Governor of Dihli, where h© died. 

He must not be confounded with No. 86. 

85. Kaja Bir Bal [Bir Bar], the Brahman. 

He was a Brahman of the name of Mahesli Das {Ma*’d^r ; the Ed. Bihl. 
liidica of Badd.om, II , p. 161, calls him Brahman Das) and was a Bhdt, 
or minstrel, a class of men whom the Persians call hddfarosh, dealers 
in encomiums.” He was very poor, but clear-headed, and remarkable 
for his power of apprehension. According to Bada,oni, he came soon after 
Akbar’s accession from Kalpi to Court, where his bonmots in a short time 
made him a general favourite. His Hindi verses also were much liked, and 
Akbar conferred on him the title of Kcd) Ray, or (Hindu) Poet Laureate,^ 
and had him constantly near himself. 

^ .Just as Jotik R&y the (Hindu) Court Aatrologer. I’he (Peraiar) Poet Laureate 
[Fay?i] had the title of Mcdik^ 'sk-Shu<iar&, or “ King of Poete 
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In the 18th year Raja Jai Chand of Nagarkot, who was at Court 
happened to displease the emperor, and was imprisoned. Nargakot 
was given to Kab Ray as jagir. He also received the title of Raja Bir 
Bar. But Jai Chand’s son, Bucih Chand (or Biidhi Ch., or Bad! Ch. — 
the MSS. differ) shut himself up in Nagarkot, and Husayn Quli Khan 
(No, 24) was Ordered to conquer it. The invasion of Ibrahim Husayn 
Mirza, as related above, forced Husayn Qiill to raise the siege, and Blr 
Bar, in all probability, did not get his jaglr. He accompanied Akbar 
on his forced march to Patan and Ahmadabad, 24th Rabi*^ II, 981. {Vide 
note to No. 101.) 

He was often employed in missions. Thus in the 21st year he was sent 
wdth Ray Lon Karan to Dungarpur, the Ray of wdiich town was anxious 
to send his daughter to Akbar’s Harem. In the 28th year, again, B. B. 
and Zayn Koka (No. 34) conducted Raja Ram Chand (No. 89) to Court. 

Blr Bar spent his time chiefiy at Court. In the 34th year Zayn 'Khiin 
Koka marched against the Yusufza js in Bijur and Sawad ; and as he 
had to ask for reinforcements, Bir Bar was sent there together with 
Hakim Abu 'LFath (No. 112). It is said that Akbar determined by lot 
whether Abu 1*Fozl or Bir Bar should go, and the lot fell on the latter, 
much against Ak bar's wish. 

The result of this campaign has been related above (pp. 214, 367). 
Bir Bar and nearly 8,000 Imperialists were killed during the retreat — 
the severest defeat which Akbar’s army ever suffered.^ 

Ho>v Akbar felt Bir Bar’s loss has been mentioned on p. 214. There 
is also a letter on this subject in Abu ’1-Fazl‘s Makluhat. 

The following passages from Bada,oni (AW. Bibl. Ind., pp. 357, 358) are 

of intercfvt “ Among the silly lies they border on absurdities wliich 

dll ring this year (995) were spread over the country, was the rumour tliat 
Bit Bar, the acottrsed, was still alive, though in reality lie had then for some 
time been burning in the seventh heil. The Hindus by whom His Majesty 
is surrouuded, saw^ liow Slid and sorry he was for Bir Bar's loss, and 
invented the story that Bir Bar had been seen in the hills i^f Nagarlcot, 
walking about with »logis and ^annasis. His Majesty believed the 
rumour, thinking that Bir Bar wa.s a.sliamed to come t > Court on account 
of the defeat wdiich he had suffered at the hands of the Yusufza,Is ; and 
it was, besides, quite probable that he should have been seen wdth Jogis, 


^ A sirailar catfl«trophe bofoll Awrang7.il>, whon sevc^ral thouHiind sokliers of the army 
commanded by Amin KhiXn were killcti in the ^aibar Pa«H, on th<‘ Srd Mufuirraiii, 108:1, 
or 2lHt April, 1072. ^AlnmijJrt, p. 117. Vult' Journul A. N. Bentj^l for 1802, 

p. 201- 


28 
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inasmuch as he had never cared for the world. An Ahadi was therefore 
sent to Nagarkot to inquire into the truth of the rumour, when it was 
proved that the whole story was an absurdity/’ 

“ Soon after, His Majesty received a report that Bir Bay had been 
seen at Kalinjar (which was the jagir of this dog), and the collector 
of the district stated that a barber had recognized him by certain marks 
on his body, which the man had distinctly seen, when one day Bir Bar 
had engaged him to rub his body with oil ; from that time, however, 
Bir Bar had concealed himself, ffis Majesty then ordered the barber to 
come to Court ; and the Hiiidvi Krori (collector) got hold of some poor 
innocent traveller, charged him with murder, and kept him in conceal- 
ment, giving out that he was Bir Bar. The Krori could, of course, send 
no barber to Court ; he therefore killed the poor traveller, to avoid 
detection, and reported that it was Bir Bar in reality, but he had since 
died. His Majesty actually went through a second mourning ; but he 
ordered the Krori and several ^others to come to Court. They were for 
some time tortured as a punishment for not having informed His Majesty 
before, and the Krori had, moreover, to pay a heavy fine.'’ 

Bir Bar was as much renowned for his liberality, as for his musical 
skill and poetical talent. His short verses, bon-mots, and jokes, are 
still in the mouths of the people of Hindustan. 

The hatred which Bada,oni Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) and other pious 
Muslims showed towards Bir Bar {vide pp. 192, 198, 202, 209, 214) arose 
from the belief that Bir Bar had influenced Akbar to abjure Islam. 

Bir Bar’s eldest son, Lola, is mentioned below among the commanders 
of Two Hundred (No. 887). He was a spendthrift ; and as he got no 
promotion, and his property was squandered away, he resigned court 
life, and turned fegl/ , in order to live free and independent (end of 46th 
year). 

86. Ikhlas Khan I^^tibar, the Eunuch. 

The Ma^d^ir does not give his name. The list of Akbar’s grandees in 
the Tahaqdt has the short rernark that Ikhlas Khan was a Eunuch, and 
held the rank of a Commander of One Thousand, 

87. Bahar Khan (Muhammad) As^ar, a servant of Humayun. 

The name of this grandee is somewhat doubtful, as some MSS. read 

Bahadur l^dn. The Ma^asir does not give his name. The list of the 
Tahaqdt mentions a “ Bahar Khan, a lyiasa lOiayl Afgjian, who held 
a command of Two Thousand Bahar Khan Khasa Khayl is also 
mentioned in several places in the AJcbaryidma. He is therefore most 
probably the same as given by Abfl’l-Fazl in this list. Perhaps we have 
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to read Pak&r Khan, instead of Bahar Khan ; vide No. 407. The notice 
in the J’abaqat implies that he was dead in 1001. 

88. «i&h Fatitr” ’d-Sin, son of Mir Qasim, a Miisawi Sayyid of 
Mashliad. 

Sliah Fa ldir ^ ’d-Din came, in 961, with Hnmayun to India. In the 
9t.h year of Ahbar’s reign he served in the army which was sent against 
^Abd'* ’Uah Khan Uzbak (No. 14). In the 16th year he was in the manquld^ 
or advance corps, commanded by Khan~i Kaian (No. 16). When Akbar 
arrived at Patan, he sent Sh. F. and Hakim *^Ayn^ '1-Mulk to Mir Abu 
Turab and I^timad ghan (No. 67). On the road he fell in with the 
former, and went to I^^timad whom he likewise induced to pay his respects 
to Akbar. He was among the auxiliaries of IVJ. ^Aziz Koka (No. 21) and 
was present in the battle of Patan(p. 433). He was also among the grandees 
who accompanied Akbar on his forced march to Gujrat (p. 343, note, 
where according to the Akbarnmna we have to read 2Uh Rairi^ II, for 
Uh Rahi^ I). After this, he was made Governor of Ujjain, and received 
the title ef Naqabat Khan?- In the end of the 24th year, he was made 
Governor of Patan (Gujrat), vice Taf§^ Muhammad Khan (No. 32), 
where he soon after, probably in the beginning of 987, died (986, T^tbaqat), 

89. E&ja Earn Chand Baghela. 

A few MSS, read Bhagela, which form Tod says is the correct one. 
Baghela, however, is the usual spelling. 

Ram Chand was Raja of Bhath (or Bha*tah, as the Ma*’a§ir spells it). 
Among the three great Rajas of Hindustan whoni Babar mentions in his 
Memoirs, the Rajas of Bhath are the third. 

Ram Chand was the patron of the renowned musician and singer 
Tansin, regarding whom vide the List of Musicians at the end of this 
book. His fame had reached Akbar ; and in the 7th year, the Emperor 
sent Jalal^ 'd-Din Qurchi 'No. 213) to Bhath, to induce Tansin to come 
to Agra. Ram Chand feeling himself powerless to refuse Akbar’s request, 
sent his favourite, with his musical instniments and many presents to 
Agra, and the first time that Tansin performed at Court, the Emperor 
made him a present of two lakhs of rupees. Tansin remained with 
Akbar. Most of his compositions are written in Akbar’s name, and his 
melodies are even nowadays everywhere repeated by the people of 
Hindustan. 

When Asaf Khan (I) led his expedition to Gadha (p. 396)* he came in 


' The Lucknow Edition of the AkharnAma (ITI, p. 222) calls him Naqib-Khan (?). 
* On p. Sae, Jt^m Chand ia by mistake called Bdm Ckandr. 
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contact with Ram CJhand ; but by timely aubmissioa the Eija became 
a servant of Akbar. In the 14th year Yam Chand lost Port Kalinjar, 
as related on p. 399. He sent his son, Bir Bhadr, to Court, but from 
distrust would not pay his respects personally. In the 28th year, 
therefore, when Akbar was at Sh^abad, he ordered a corps to march 
to Bhath ; but Bir Bhadr, through the inftuence of several courtiers, 
prevailed upon the Emperor to send a grandee to his father and convey 
him to Court. Raja Bir Bar and Zayn Koka were selected for this office, 
and Ram Chand came at last to Court, where he was well received. 

R. Ch. died in the 37th year, and Bir Bhadr succeeded to the title of 
Raja. But on his way from Court to Bhath he fell from his palanquin, and 
died soon after, in the 38th year (1001 ; vide p. 385). His sudden death 
led to disturbances in Bandhu, of which Bikramajit, a young relation of 
Ram Chand, had taken possession. Akbar therefore sent Raja Patrdas 
(No. 196) with troops to Bandhu, and the Mug^iuls, according to custom, 
erected throughout the district military stations {thanas). At the 
request of the inhabitants, Akbar sent Isma^^il Quli Khan (No. 46) to 
Bandhu, to convey Bikramajit to Court (41 st year), their intention being 
to prevent Bandhu from being conquered. But Akbar would not yield ; 
he dismissed Bikramajit, and after a siege of eight months and several 
days, Bandhu was conquered (42nd year). 

In the 47th year Durjodhan, a grandson of Ram Chand, was inade 
Raja of Bandhu. In the 21st year of Jahangir’s reign Amr Singh, 
another grandson of Ram Chand, acknowledged himself a vassal of Dihli. 
In the 8th year of Shahjahan w^hen *^Abd^ ’llah Khan Bahadur iiU4,rched 
against the refractory zamindar of Ratanpiir, Amr Singh brought about 
a peaceful submission. Amr Singh was succeeded by his son Anup Singh. 
In the 24th year, when Raja Pahar Singh Bimdela, Jagirdar of Chaura- 
gadh, attacked Anup, because he had afforded shelter to Dairam, a 
^’.amindar of Chauragp4h. Anup Singh, with his whole family, withdrew 
from Rewa (which after the destruction of Bandhu had been the family 
seat) to the hills. In the" 30th year, however, Sayyid Salabat Khan, 
Governor of Ilahabad {vide p. 427), conducted him to Court, wdiere Anup 
turned Muhammadan. He was made a Commander of Three Thousand, 
2,000 horse, and was appointed to Bandhu and the suxrounding districts. 

90. Lashkar Khan, Muhammad Husayn of Khurasan. 

He was Mir BaJMil and Mir ^Arz, In the 11th year Mugalfar Khan 
(No. 37) had him deposed. In the 16th year he came one day drunk to 
the Darbar, and challenged the courtiers to fight him. Akbar punished 
him by tying him to the tail of a horse, and then put him into prison. 
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He , was subsequently released, and attached to Mun^^im’s Bengal 
corps. In the battle of Takaroi (p. 406) he was severely wounded. Though 
his wounds commenced to heal, he did not take sufficient care of his 
health, and died, a few days after the battle, in Orlsa. 

He is mentioned as having had a contingent of 2,000 troopers 

1 , 000 ). 

The Ma^dsir has a long note in justification of the extraordinary 
punishment which Akbar inflicted on him. 

The title of lAuhhar Khan was conferred by Jahangir on Abu 1-Hasan 
Mashhadi, and by Shahjahan on Jan Nisar Khan Yadgar Beg. 

91. Sayyid Ahmad of Bdrha. 

He is the yoxmger brother of Sayyid Mahmud (p. 427). In the 17th 
year he served in the manqdla, which, under the command of Khan-i 
Kalan (No. 16), was sent to Gujrat. After the conquest of Ahmadabad, 
he w^as ordered with other Amirs to pursue the sons of Sher Khan Fuladi 
(p. 432), who had removed their families and property from Patanto 
Idar. A portion of their property fell into the hands of Imperialists. When 
Alibar afterwards encamped at Patan, he gave the town to Mirza Abd“ 
’r-Rahim (No. 29), but appointed S. A. as Governor. In the 
same year, Muhammad Husayn Mirza, Shah Mirza, and Sher 
Khan Fuladi, besieged Patan ; but they dispersed on the approach 
of M. *^Aziz. 

In the 20th year S. A. and his nephews S. Qasim and S. Hashim 
quelled the distmbances in which Jalai'^ d’-Din Qurchi (No. 213) had lost 
his life. In 984 he served under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) in the expedition 
to Siwanah. According to the T^baqat, which calls him a Commander 
of Three Thousand, he died in 985. 

Abu ’1-Fazl mentioned Sayyid Ahmad above on p. 300, 1. llfrom below. 

Sayyid Ahmad’s son, S, Jamdl^ ^d^Dm was killed by the untimely 
explosion of a mine during the siege of Chitor (p. 398). 

This S. Jamal'^ ’d-Din must not be confounded with the notorious 
S. Jamah* ’d-Din who was executed in 993 {Badd,om II, 345). He was a 
grandson of S. Mahmud (No. 75) S. Qasim being called his uncle. 

92. K&kar ‘?Ali Khan-i Chishti. 

He came with Humayun to Hindustan. In the 11th year (973) he 
was sent together with Shah Quli Naxanji (No. 231) to GaiJha^KAtanga, 
because Mahdi Qasim Khan (No. 36) had gone without leave to Makkah. 
Kakar served also under Mu^^izz'* ’1-Mulk (No. 61) and was present in 
the battle of Khavrabad. He took part in the bloody fight at SamAl 
(middle of Bha^ban, 980 ; vide p. 353). He was then attached to Mun^im’s 
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corps, aad served in the siege of Patna, during which he and his son 
were killed (end of 981 ; Ma^d^r, 980). 

93. Ray Kalyan Mai, Zamindar of Bikanir. 

He is the father of Ray Singh (No. 44), and has been mentioned 
above, p. 384. 

94. Tahir ^dJi, Mir Farag^at, son of Mh ghurd, who was ataUq 
to Prince HindaL 

His name is not given in the Ma^d^r. The fabctqdt merely says that 
he was a grandee of Humayun, and reached, during the reign of Akbar, 
the rank of a Commander of Two Thousand. According to the same work, 
he had a son Bdqi Khan, who likewise served under Akbar. 

From the Akharndma (Lucknow Edition, II, p. 274) we see that he 
was one of Akbar’s companions. Together with Dastam lOian (No. 79) 
Qutluq Qadam Khan (No^ 123), Peshraw Khan (No. 280), Hakim'‘d-Mulk, 
Muqbil Khan, and Shimal Khan (No. 154), he assisted in the capture of 
the wild and mad Khwaja Mu^azzam, brother of Akbar's mother. 

95. I^ah Muhammad of Qalat. 

As Qalat belongs to Qandahar, he is often called Shah Muhammad 
Khan-i Qandahari. The Ma^d§ir says that the name of the town of 
Qalat is generally spelt with a Q ; but that the Hazaras pronounce 
KaXdty with a K, 

Shah Muhammad Khan was a friend of Bayram, and was with him 
in Qandahar, which Humayun had given Bayram as jdgtr, Bayram, 
however, left it entirely in S. M.’s hands. Bahadur Khan (No. 22) was 
then governor of Dawar, and had bribed several grandees to hand over 
Qandahar to him ; but 8, M. discovered the plot and killed the con- 
spirators. Bahadur then marched against Qandahar. S. M. knew that 
he could expect no assistance from Humayun, and wrote to Shah T^hmasp 
of Persia that it was Humayiin’s intention to cede Qandahar ; he should 
therefore send troops, defeat Bahadur, and take possession of the town. 
XahmAsp sent 3,000 Turkman troopers furnished by the jdgtrddrs of 
Sistan, Farah, and Garmsir. Their leader, ^Ali 3far, surprised BahMur 
and defeated him so completely, that Bahadur could not even keep 
Dawar. He therefore fled to India. S. M. had thus got rid of one danger ; 
he treated the Persian Commander with all submissiveness, but would 
not hand over the town. Shah Tahmasp then ordered his nephew, 
Sultan ISusayn Mirza, son of Bahrara Mirza {vide No. 8), Wall 
ghalifa Shamlii, and others, to besiege Qandahar. The siege had lastod 
for some time, when Sulh^ ^lusayn Mirza felt disgusted and withdrew. 
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Tahmasp felt annoyed, and sent again Sultan Husayn Mirza with ^Ali 
Sultan, Governor of Shiraz, to Qandahar, with positive orders to take 
the town. ^Ali Sultan was shot during the siege, and Sultan fl[usayn 
Mirza remained encamped before the town without doing anything. 
At this juncture, Akbar, who in the meantime had succeeded to the 
throne, ordered S. M. to hand over Qandahar to the Persians, according 
to Humayiin's promise, and come to India. 

This account of the cession of Qandahar, observes the author of the 
Ma*'d§ir, differs from Munshi Sikandar’s version of his great work entitled 
^Alamdrd-yi Sikandaf%. According to that history, Tahmasp, at the very 
first request of ShS.h Muhammad sent Sultan Husayn Mirza with Wali 
Khalifa and other nobles to Qandahar. They defeated Bahadur ; but 
as S. M. would not hand over Qandahar, Xahmasp sent *?AlI Sultan with 
a stronger army, and appointed Sultan ^usayn Mirza governor of Daw ar 
and Qandahar. Shah Muhammad held out for six months ; but as he 
got no assistance from India, he capitulated, and withdrew to Hindustan, 

Be this as it may, S. M. arrived in the end of the third year of Akbar’s 
reign in India, w’aa made a Khan, and gradually rose to the rank of a 
Ck)mmander of Two Thousand. In the beginning of the 6th year (968) 
he led the van in the battle near Sarangpur, in which Baz Bahadur lost 
Malwa, and served, in the 9th year, in the war against *?Abd^ ’llah Khan 
Uzbak (No. 14). In the 12th year he was made governor of Kotha. In 
the 17th year be was among the auxiliaries of Mirza ^Aziz Koka, and was 
wounded in the battle of Patan (p. 432). 

Regarding ‘^Adil Kh an, S. M.’s son, vide below, No. 125. 

96. Bay Surjan Hada, 

He is often merely called Ray Hada. The Hadas are a branch of the 
Chauhans. The Sarkar of Rantanbhur is called after them Hadauii. 

Ray Surjan was at first in the service of the Rana, and defied the 
Mughuls, because he thought himself safe in Rantanbhur. Akbar, after 
the conquest of Chitor (p. 398), besieged in the end of the 13th year, 
Rantanbhur, and R. S., despairing of holding out longer — the siege 
having lasted about a month — ^sent his sons Dauda and Bhoj (No. 175) 
to Akbar’s camp to sue for peace. The Emperor received them well, and 
gave each a dress of honour. When they were taken behind the tent 
enclosure to put on the garments, one of their men, suspecting foul play, 
rushed sword in hand towards the audience tent, and killed several 
people, among them Shayldi Baha^ l-Din Majzub of Bada,on, but was 
cut down by one of Mugaffar Khan’s men. As R. S.’s sons were entirely 
innocent, the accident did not change Akbar’s goodwill towards them ; 
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and he sent them back to their father. At R. S/s request, Husayn Quli 
Khan (No. 24) was then sent to the Fort, and escorted R. S. to the Emperor. 
Rantanbbtir was annexed (Shawwal, 976, or beginning of the 14th year). 

B. S. was made Governor of Gadha-Katanga, from where, in the 20th 
year, he was transferred to Fort Chana<Jh (Chunar). 

Soon after, Dauda lied and created disturbances in BundL Zayn 
Khan Koka (No. 34), R. S. and his second son Bhoj were therefore sent 
to Bundi, which was conquered in the beginning of 985. After the 
conquest, R. S, was made a commander of Two Thousand. Dauda who 
had escaped, submitted, in the 23rd year, to Shahbaz Khan (p. 436). 
Not long after, Dauda fled again. He died in the 30th year. 

R. S, served in the 25th year, after Mugaflar's (No. 37) death in Bihar. 
The Ma^'mir does not mention the year of his death. From the Tahaqdt, 
it is clear, that he had been dead for some time in 1001. 

For R. S.’s son, Ray Bhoj, vide below, No. 175. 

97. Shaham Khan Jala,ir. 

Jaldyir is the name of a Cha^ta.i tribe. 

Shaham’s father was Baba Beg, who had been under Humayun, 
governor of Jaunpur. Baba Beg also took part in the battle of Ghausa, 
in which Humayun was defeated by Sher Shah. The Emperor fled to 
Agra, and ordered Baba Beg and other grandees to bring up the camp and 
the Begams. In attempting to rescue the ladies of the Harem, Baba Beg 
was killed by an Afgjban near the imperial tent. 

Shaham Khan was made an Amir by Akbar. 

In the beginning of the 4th year (966) he served together with the two 
Jala,irs, mentioned below, HajI Muhammad Kbtod Sisttoi (No. 55), 
Chalnia Beg (58), Kamal Khan, Ghakkar, and QiyE Grung (No. 33), 
under Khan Zaman (No. 13) in the Jaunpur District against the Afgjians. 
The war continued till the sixth year, in which Sher Shah, son of ^Adli, 
Mubariz IQian. after Bayram’s death, made a final attempt to overthrow 
the Mugfuls. In the 10th year Sh. KJ?. served against Khan Zaman. 

In the 19th year he served under Mun*?im in the Bengal and Orlsa 
wars, was present in the battle of Takaroi and pursued with Todar Mai 
the Af^ans to Bhadrak (p. 406). After Mun^im’s death at Gaur (p. 407), 
the grandees put Sh. in command of the army till the Emperor should 
send a new commander. In the 2lBt year he took part in the battle near 
Ag Mahall (p. 350), In the 24th year he wasjf%7r(idr of Hajipur (opposite 
Patna). After Muzaflar’s death (No. 37) in 988, before Todar Mai had 
arrived, he defeated and killed Sa^id-i BadaMishi, one of the Bengal 
rebels. Subsequently, he pursued ‘^Arab Bahadfir, whom Shahbaz Khan 
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(p, 438) had defeated. In the 26th year 8h. Kh, was stationed at Narhan. 
In this year, Ma^fum Khan*i Faranjditidi (No. 157) had been driven by 
the imperialists from Bahra,ich over Kalyanpiir to Miihammadabad, 
which he plundered, and prepared to attack Jaunpiir. Bh. Kh. from 
Narhan, Pahar Khan (No. 407) from Ghazlpdr and Qaaim from Jaldp5r, 
united their contingents, and pursued Ma^stoi so effectually that he 
applied to M. ^Aziz Koka to intercede for him with the Emperor. In the 
32nd year he was made Governor of Gadha, and soon after, of Dihli. 
In the end of the same year he accompanied Sultan Murad, who conducted 
M. Suiayman (No. 5) to Court. In the beginning of the 33rd year he 
assisted Khto (No. 43) in his expedition against Jalala Tariki 

in Terah. 

In the 43rd year, after a stay of fourteen years in the Panjab, Akbar 
made Dihli his residence. It was proved that Sh. had been oppressive, 
and he was therefore reprimanded. Two years later, he served in the 
Asir war, and died during the siege of that fort, Zi Hijjah, 1009. 

The Tabaqat says that Shaham Khan was in 1001 a Commander of 
Two Thousand. 

The Akbamdma mentions two other Jala,ir Grandees: — 

1. Sultan Husayn Khan Jala^ir. He was mentioned above, p. 417, 1. 3. 

2. Muhammad Khan Jald,ir, The Tabaqat says of him, “ he is an 
old Amir, and is at present (1001) mad.’* He served under Khan Zaman 
in the war with Hemu. In the beginning of the 4th year all three Jala,ir8 
served under Khan Zaman against the Afghans in the Jaunpur District. 

98. Asaf Khan (HI), [Mirza Qiwam'^ d’-Din] Ja^^far Beg, son of 
Badi*^« ’z-Zaman of Qazwdn. 

His father Mirza Badi** 'z-Zaman was the son of Agjia Mulla Dawatdar 
of Qazwin {vide p. 398). M. Badi, during the reign of Shah Tahmasp, 
had been vazlr of Kashan, and Ja^^far had also been introduced at the 
Persian Court. 

In the 22nd year of Akbar’s reign (985), Ja^far Beg came to India, and 
was presented to Akbar by his imcle M. Giyas'* ’d-Din *'Ali A^af Khan 
II (No. 126), on his return from the Idar expedition. The new Ddgh law 
having then been introduced, Akbar made Ja^^far a Commander 
of Twenty {Blsfi) and attached him to the DdJ^iUs (p. 252) of his 
uncle. According to, Badd^om (III, 216) people attributed this minimum 
.of royal favour to the malice of Ja^far’s uncle. The post was so low 
that Ja^far threw it up in disgust and went to Bengal, to which province 
Mu^ffar ghto (No. 37) had just been appointed governor. He was with 
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him when the Bengal military revolt broke out, and fell together with 
Shams'^ 'd-Din-i Biafi(No. 159) into the hands of the rebels. Ja^far and 
Shams found means to escape, the former chiefly through his winning 
manners. On arriving at Fathpur, Ja^far met with a better reception than 
before, was in a short time made a Commander of Two Thousand, and 
got the title of A§af Khan, He was also appointed Mir Baldishi, vice 
Qazi ^Ali. In his first expedition, against the Rana of Udaipur, Asaf 
was successful. 

In the 32nd year he was appointed Thanadar of Sawad (Swat), 
vice Isma*^il Quli ]|^an, who had been reprimanded (p. 388, where for 
Waijur read Bijur). In the 37th year Jalala Bawshani fled to ^Abd^ ’llah 
Khan Uzbak, king of Turan ; but finding no support, he returned to 
Terah, and stirred up the Afridi and tJrakza,! Afghans. A^f was sent 
against him , and with the assistance of Zayn Khan Koka, defeated 
Jalala. The family of the rebel fell into the hands of the imperialists ; 
his women were given to Wahdat ‘•Ali, who was said to be Jalala’s 
brother, while the other members of his family were taken to Court. 

In the 39th year A.^f was sent to Kashmir, M. Yusuf ^an (No. 35) 
having been recalled. He re-distributed the lands of the Jagir holders, 
of whom Ahmad Beg Kabuli (No. 191), Muhammad Quli Afshar, and 
Hasan ^Arab were the .most important. The cultivation of Za^ fardn 
(saflron, vide p. 89) and hunting were declared monopolies, and the 
revenue was fixed according to the assessment of Qa^i ^Ali, ix, at one 
lakh of kharwdrs, at 24 dams each (vide p. 370). Asaf stayed only three 
days in Kashmir’, and returned to Labor. In the 42nd year, when 
Kashmir had become all but desolated through the oppressions of the 
Jagir holders, Asaf was made Governor of the province. In the 44th 
year (beginning of 1008) he was appointed Diwdn-i hull vice Patr Das 
(No. 196). 

In 1013 Prince Salim (Jahangir) rebelled against Akbar ; but a 
reconciliation was effected by Akbar’s mother, and Salim was placed for 
twelve days under surveillance. After this, he received Gujrat as tuyul, 
and gave up the Subas of Ilahabad and Bihar, of which during his 
rebellion he had taken possession. Bihar was given to A^af, who, more- 
over, was appointed to a Command of Three Thousand. 

On Jahangir’s accession, Asaf was called to Court, and appointed 
aldllq to Prince Parwiz, who had taken the command against the Rana. 
The expedition was, however, interrupted by the rebellion of Prince 
Khusraw. In the 2nd year, 1015, Jahangir, after suppressing Khusraw’s 
revolt, left Labor for Kabul, andasSharif Khan Amir^’l-Umara* remained 
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daiigerously ill in India^ A^af was made Vakil and Commander of Five 
Thousand. He also received a pen-box studded with jewels.^ But he 
never trusted Jahan|^, as the Emperor himself found out after A^afs 
death {Tttzuk, p. 109). 

From the time of Akbar’a death, the kings ® of the Dakhin had been 
restless, and Malik ^Ambar had seized upon several places in the Balaghat 
District. The Khan Khanan (No. 29), with his usual duplicity, had done 
nothing to recover the loss, and Jahangir sent Prince Parwlz to the 
Dal^in, with A§af Khan as ataUq, and the most renowned grandees of 
the Court, as Raja Man Singh (No. 30), Khan Jahan Lodi, Khan-i A^gam 
(No. 21), ‘^Abd'^ '’llah Khan, ^‘each in himself sufficient for the conquest 
of a country.” But incessant drinking on the part of the Prince, and the 
jealousy and consequent insubordination of the Amirs, spoiled every- 
thing, and the Mugjiuls suffered a check and lost their prestige. Not 
long after, in 1021, Asaf died at Burhamptir. The TdriM of his death 
is ; — 

Jw?. A hundred times alas ! for Asaf Khan. 

The Tuzuk (p. 108) says that he died at the age of sixty-three. 

Asaf is represented as a man of the greatest genius. He was 

an able financier, and a good accountant. A glance is said to have been 
sufficient for him to know the contents of a page. He was a great horti- 
culturist, planting and lopping off branches with his own hands in his 
gardens ; and he often transacted business with a garden spade in his 
hand. In religious matters, he was a free-thinker, and one of Akbar’s 
disciples (p. 218—9). He was one of the best poets of Akbar's age, an age 
most fruitful in great poets. His Masnawi, entitled Nurndma ranks after 
Nizam’s Shinn Khusraw, Vide below among the poets of Akbar's 
reign. 

A^f kept a great number of women, and had a large family. 

His sons. 1. MlrzaZayn'^'l-^Ahidln. He was a Commander of Fifteen 
Hundred, 5(X) horse, and died in the second year of Shahjahan’s reign. 
He had a son Mirzd Ja^ far, who like his grandfather was a poet, writing 
under the same takhallus (Ja^^far). He, Zahid Khan Koka, and M. Shafi 
{Pddishdhndma ; Saqi, Ma*’d§ir) son of Sayf Khan, were such intimate 
friends, that Shahjahan dubbed them sih ydr, “ the three friends.” He 

^ It was customary under the Mugiiul Government to confer a pen-box or a golden 
inkstand, or both, as imignia on Diwans. When such ofhcers were deposed, they generally 
returned the presents. 

• Muilh^d historians do not like to call the rulers of the Dakhin kings. The word 
which they generally use, is dunyad&r, which is a meaningless title. I have not found 
this title used in histories written before the Akbamatm. 
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later resigned the service, and lived in Agra on the pension which Shah- 
jahan granted and Awrangzib increased. He died in 1094. 

2. Suhr^ He was under Shahjahan a Commander of Fifteen 

Hundred, 1,200 horse, and died in the 13th year of Shahjahan. 

3. Mlrzd ^AU A^ghar. He was a hasty youth, and could not bridle 
his tongue. In the Parenda expedition, he created dissensions between 
Shah Shuja^ and Mahabat ^an. He served in the war against Jujhar 
Bandela, and perished at the explosion of a tower in Fort Dhamuni, 
as related in the Padishahndma, He had just been married to the daughter 
of Mu^tamid Khan Bakhshi (author of the Iqhalndma-yi Jahdngtri) ; 
but as no cohabitation had taken place, Shahjahan married her to Khan 
Dawran. He was a Commander of Five Hundred, 100 horse. 

4. Mirzd ^Askan, He was in the 20th year of Shahjahan a Com- 
mander of Five Hundred, 100 horse. 

The lists of grandees in the PadishdhndTna mention two relations of 
Asaf — 1. Muhammad Salih, son of Mirza Shahi, brother or nephew of 
Asaf . He was a Commander of One Thousand, 800 horse, and died in the 
second year of Shahjahan’s reign. 2. Muqim, a Commander of Five 
Hundred, 100 horse. 

XL Commanders of One Thousand and Five H%mdred. 

99. Shay^ Farid-i Buttari. 

The Iqbdlndma, according to the Ma^dsir, says he belonged to the 
Musawl Sayyids ; but this is extraordinary, because the Bukhari Sayyid’s 
trace their descent to Say y id Jalal-i Bukhari, seventh descendant of Imam 
^Ali Naqi Alhadl. 

The fourth ancestor of Shaylh Farid was Shaylh *^Abd^* d-Ghaflar of 
Dihll, who when dying desired his family to give up depending on Suyurg^al 
tenures, but rather to enter the military service of the kings. This they 
seem to have done. 

Shaykli Farid was bom at Dihli {Tuzuk, p. 68). He entered Akbar's 
service early. In the 28th year, when M. *^Aziz (No. 21) resigned from ill* 
health the command of the Bihar army, S. F. accompanied Vazir Khan 
(No. 41) to the neighbourhood of Bard wan, where Qutlu of Orisa had 
collected his Afghans. Qiitlu having made proposals of peace, S. F. was 
ordered to meet him. In doing so he nearly perished through Qutlft's 
treachery {vide Stewart’s Bengal). In the 30th year, he was made a 
Commander of 700, and gradually rose, till the 40th year, to a command 
of 1 ,500. He was also appointed Mir Bakhshi, and had also for some time 
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iAie Tkiftar-i Tan i» hia charge, i,c,, lie had to settle all noatters relating 
to the grants of Jagir holders. 

His elevation under Jahangir was due to the decided support he 
gave Jahangir^ immediately before his accession, and to the victory he 
obtained over Prince Kbusraw at Bhairowal. Wlien Prince Salim 
occupied Ilahabad during his rebellion against his father, appointing 
his servants to man^abs and giving them jdgirs, Akbar favoured Prince 
Khusraw so openly, that ev^ry one looked upon him as successor. Soon 
after, a sort of reconcilation was effected, and Salim’s men were sent to 
Gujrat. "WTien Akbar lay on the death-bed, he ordered Salim to stay 
outside the Fort of Agra ; and M. ^Aziz Koka (No. 21) and Baja Man 
Singh, who from family considerations favoured Khusraw’s succession, 
placed their own men at the gates of the fort, and asked Shayl^ Farid 
to take command. But S. F. did not care for their arrangements and 
went over to Prince Salim outside, and declared him emperor, before 
Akbar had closed his eyes. On the actual accession, S. F. was made a 
commander of 5,000, received the title of Sdhih^ 's-sayf 7 qalam} 
and was appointed Mir BaMishi. 

A short time after, on the 8th Zi Hijjah, 1014, Prince Khusraw 
suddenly left Agra, and went plimdering and recruiting to Labor. S. F., 
with other Buldiari and many Barha Sayyids, was sent after him, whilst 
Jahangir himself followed soon after, accompanied by Sharif Khan 
Amir^ ’1-lJmara*' and Mahabat Eh an, who were hostile to S. F., and 
took every possible opportunity of slandering him. Sultan Kb usraw 
had gone to Labor and besieged the town, when he heard of S. F/s 
arrival with 12,000 horse at the Ab-i StiUanpur. He raised the siege, and 
arrived at the Bi,ah, which S. F. had just crossed. Khusraw was 
immediately attacked. The fight was unusually severe. The Barba 
and Buldiari Sayyids had to bear the brunt of the fight, the former in 
the van under the command of Sayf Khan, son of Sayyid Mahmud Khan 
Kundliwal (p. 427) and Sayyid Jalal. There were about 50 or 60 of the 
Barha Sayyids opposed to 1,500 Badaldishi troopers, and had not S. 
Kamal (vide No. 78) come in time to their rescue, charging the enemy with 
loud cries of Padishah saldmat the Barha Sayyids would have been cut 
down to a man. Sayyid Sayf Khan got seventeen wounds, and S. Jalal 
died a few days after the battle. About four hundred of lOiusraw’a 
troopers were killed, and the rest dispersed. Khusraw’s jewel-box fell 


1 This title we also find in old inscriptions, e.g. in those of Tribenl and SatgSw, HSgll 
District. It means Lord of the ^rd and the pen. 
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into the liands of the Imperialists. The fight took place in the neighbour- 
hood of Bhairdwal.^ In the evening Jahangir arrived, embraced S. F., 
and stayed the night in his tent. The District was made into a Pargana 
of the name of Fathabad, and was given S. F. as a present. He received, 
besides, the title of Murtam lOim, and was appointed governor of the 
Suba of Gujrat. 

In the 2nd year, S. F. presented Jahangir with an immense ruby made 
into a ring, which weighed 1 mi?qdly 15 surkh^, and was valued at 25,000 Rs. 
As the relations of the Shayl^ oppressed the people in Gujrat, he was 
recalled from Ahmadabad {Tuzuk, p. 73). In the 5th year he was made 
governor of the Panjab. In 1021 he made preparations to invade 
Kangra. He died at Pathan in 1025, and was buried at Dihli {Tuz. p. 1 69). 
At the time of his death, he was a Commander of Six Thousand, 5,000 
horse. 

Sayyid Ahmad, in his work on the antiquities of Dihli, entitled A§cir^ 
^^-Sanddld, No. 77, says that the name of B. F.'s father was Sayyid 
Ahmad-i Bukhari. Of Farid’s tomb, he says, nothing is left but an arcade 
(ddldn). Blit he wrongly places the death of the ShaykK in the 
9th year, or 1033 a.h., instead of in Die eleventh year, or 1025 a.d. 
Sayyid Ahmad also mentions a Sdrd,t, built by Bliay]^ Farid in 
Dihli, which has since been repaired b}’' the English Government, and 
is now used as a jail klictna). 

According to the Tuzuk, p. 65, Baliingadh (Dihli) belonged to S. Farid. 
It had been built by Balim IQian the Af gh an flaring his reign in the 
midst {dar miydn) of the Janana. Akbar had given it to Farid,^ 

When Shaykh Farid died, only 1,000 Ashrafis were found in his 
house, which very likely gave rise to the Tdrlkh of his death : — 


1 Bhairftwah on our maps Bhyrowul, lies on the road from Jfi.lindhar to Amritsir, on 
the right bank of the Bi,ah. After the defeat Khusraw fled northwards with the view 
of reaching Kolitas beyond the right bank of the Jbelum. He had therefore to crot?« the 
Rawi, the Chanab. and the Jhelam. On coming to the Clmnllb, at a place called Siwhpiir 
(a ver^" common name in the Pan jab), he could not get boats. He therefore went to 
Sodhara, which is also mentioned as a place for crossing in the ^abaqUUi Niksirt — on our 
maps Sodra, N.H, of Vazirabad — and induced some boatmen to take him over. But they 
left him in the lurch, landed him on an i.sland in the middle of the Cliaiiab, and sw^am back. 
This came to the ears of the ChaudT of Sodhara, and a report was sent to <rAbd“ ’l-Qasim 
Namakln (No. 199), one of Jahangir’s officers stationed at Gujrat (at some distance from 
the right bank of the Chanab, opposite to Vazirabad). He came, took Klrnsraw^ from 
the island, and kept him confined in Gujrat. The news of the capture reached Jahangir 
at Labor on the last Muharram 1015, i.e. 52 days after Khusraw’s flight from Agra. On 
the 3r<i Safar, Kfeusraw Hasan Beg«i Badakfashi (No. 107), and T-Rabim Khar, 

were brought to Jahangir in the Bftjjit-i Mirza Kamran. 

* The family must have had large possessions in Dihli ; for when Akbar, in the 22nd 
year, visited Dihli, he stayed in Sh. Farid’s mansion, and Abu ’1-Fa?;l {Akbarn&ma, HI, 
p. 190) sj)eak8 of his extensive possessions along the Jamna. 
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Oji dM, hwrd (1026 a . h .). 

“ He gave,^ and left (carried off) Httle/’ 

Farid was indeed a man of the greatest liberality. He always 
gave with his own hands. Once a beggar came to him seven times on one 
day, and received money ; and when he returned the eighth time, Farid 
gave him again money, but told him not to tell others ; else they might 
take the money from him. He gave widows a great deal, and his jaglr 
lands were given as free land tenures to the children of his servants 
or soldiers who had been killed. When in Gujrat, he had a list made 
of all Bukhari Sayyids in the province,^ and paid for every marriage feast 
and outfit ; he even gave pregnant women of his clan money for the same 
purpose for the benefit of their yet unborn children. He never assisted 
singers, musicians, or flatterers. 

He built many sard, Is. The one in Dihli has been mentioned above. 
In Ahmadabad, a mahalla was adorned by him and received as a 
memorial of him the name of Bukhara. In the same town he built the 
Masjid and Tomb of Shah Wajih" 'd-Bln {died 988 ; Badd,om, III, 43). 
He also built Fariddhdd nesj: Dihli, the greater part of the old pargana 
of Tilpat being included in the pargana of Faridabad (Elliot’s Glossary, 
Beame’s Edition, II, p. 123). In Labor also, a Mahalla was built b}^ him, 
a large bath, and a chauk, or bazar. The Government officers imder 
him received annually three Ichil^als ; to his footmen he gave annually 
a blanket, and his sweepers got shoes. He never made alterations m 
his gifts. 

His contingent consisted of 3,000 picked troopers. Neither in the 
reign of Akbar, nor that of Jahangir did he build a palace for himself. 
He always lived as if on the march. He paid his contingent personally, 
little caring for the noise and tumult incident to such offices. One of his 
best soldiers, an Afghan of the name of Sher IQian, had taken leave in 
Gujrat, and rejoined after an absence of six years, when Sh. Farid was in 
Kalanur on his march to Kangra. The ShayWi ordered Dwarka Das, 
his BaMishr, to pay the man his wages, and the Bayishi wrote out the 
Descriptive Roll, and gave the man one day’s pay. But Farid got angry, 
and said, “ He is an old and though he comes rather late, my 

affairs have not fared ill on account of his absence ; give him his whole 
pay.” The man got 7,000 Rs., his whole pay for six years. 


f» ^urrf, eat, enjoyed,— P.] . ^ ^ -o. j 

2 In Dihli, Ahmadabad, ajid many other places m Gujrat do we find baj^ids. 


Vide Nos. 77, 78. 
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Night and day/' exclaims the author of the Ma*'d§ir, “ change as 
before, and the stars walk and the heavens turn as of old, but India has 
no longer such men. Perhaps they have left for some other country I ” 

Shaykli Farid had no son. His daiighter also died childless. He had 
adopted two young men, Muhammad Sa*?id and Mir Khan. They lived 
in great pomp, and did not care for the emperor. Though often warned, 
they would noisily pass the palace in pleasure boats to the annoyance 
of the emperor, their boats being lighted up with torches and coloured 
lamps. One night they did so again, and Mahabat Khan, whom Jahangir 
had given a hint, sent one of his men and killed Mir Klian. S. F. 
demanded of the emperor Mababat’s blood ; but Mahabat got together 
several “ respectable " witnesses who maintained before the emperor 
that Mir Khan had been killed by Muhammad Sa*^id, and Shayldi F. had 
to remain quiet. 

Muhammad Sa^^Td was alive in the 20th year of Shahjahan, and was a 
Commander of Seven Hundred, 300 horse {Pddiskdhn^ II, 743). 

Sayyid Ja^far, S. F.'s brother, was also in Akbar’s service. He was 
killed in the battle of Patan (p. 433). 

The Pdduhdhndma (T, b., 316, 313 ; II, 739) also mentions Sayyid 
Badr, son of ShayWi Farid’s sister, a Commander of 700, 500 horse ; and 
Sayyid Bhakar, son of Sh. F.’s brother, a Commander of Five Hundred, 
300 horse. 


100. Samanji son of Chalma Beg. 

For Samdnji we often find in MSS. Samdjl, The Turkish samdn 
means hay, so that Samdnji or Samdnchd would mean one who looks after 
the hay. 

The name of this giandee is neither given in the Ma*‘ddr, nor the 
Tahaqdt. Nor have I come across his name in the Akbarndma. It remains, 
therefore, doubtful whether he is the son of No. 58. 

Another SamanjI Khan will be found below, No. 147. 

101. Tardi Khan, son of Qi 5 ’'a Khan Gung (No. 33). 

He has been mentioned above, on p. 367. The T<^haqdt says that, in 

1001. he was governor of Patan (Gujrat).^ 

. Mm 




^ Tardi Khan is also mentioned in Sayyid Ahmad's odition of tho Tuzuk, p 19, 1. 15. 
But this is a mistake. It should be Tar Khfm. not Tardi Kf^ n. The word toqndi. lx., also 
is a mistake, and should be Toqbdl. Pages 18, 19, of the Tuzuk treat of Ak bar's forced 
marnh to Patan in Gujrat (vid-e p. 343, note, and p. 445). The (MS. 77 of 

the Library As. Soc. Bengal, p. 363, b.) mentions the 4th RabKT, as the day when Akbar 
left Agra ; but from the Akbarnama (Lucknow Edition, III, 18 ff.) it is clear that Akbar 
left Agra on the 24th Rabi«? II, 981, and engaged the enemies on the 0th day after his 
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102. Hihtar Anis*^ ’d-Dln, a servant of Humayun. 

The word mihtar, prop, a prince, occurs very often in the names of 
Humayun’s servants. Thtis in the (Lucknow Edition, Vol. I, 

p. 269— a very interesting page, which gives the names of the grandees, 
etc», who accompanied the emperor to Bersia). 

Mihtar Kh an was the title of ’d-Din. He was Humayun’s 

treasurer on his flight to Persia, amd returned with the emperor. 

In the 14th year, when Rantanbhur had been conquered {vide No. 96), 
the fort was put in his charge. In the beginning of the 21st year (beginning 
of 984) he accompanied Man Singh on his expedition against Rana 
Partab of Mai war, and distinguished himself as leader of the Chanddwul 
(rear). In the 25th year he held &jdgtT in Audh, and distinguished himself 
in the final pursuit of Ma^siim Khan Farankhudi (No. 157). 

Anis was gradually promoted. He was at the time of Akbar’s death 
a Commander of Three Thousand. According to the Tdbaqdt^ he was 
in 1001 a Commander of 2,500. 

He died in the 3rd year of Jahangir’s reign, 1017, eighty-four years 
old. If I read the MSB. of the Ma^dsir correctly, he was a Kati, and 
looked upon his tribe with much favour. He was a man of great simplicity. 
It is said that he paid his contingent monthly. 

Munis Khan, his son, was during the reign of Jahangir a Commander 
of Five Hundred, 1 30 horse. Abu Talib, son of Munis Khan, was employed 
as treasurer ( Khizdnchi) of the Suba of Bengal. 

103. Ray Burga Sisodia. 

Ray Durga is generally called in the Akharndma, Ray Duiga Chandra - 
wat, 1 , J 0 u=!- ). The home of the family was the Pargana of Rtopur, 
also called Islampur, near Chitor. 

In the 26th year of Akbar’s reign Ray Durga accompanied Prince 
Murad on liis expedition against Mirza Muhammad Hakim of Kabul. 
In the 28th year he was attached to Mirza Khan’s (No. 29) corps, and 
distinguished himself in the Gujrat war. In the 30th year he was with 
M. *?Aziz Koka (No. 21) in the Dalhin. In the 36th year he followed 
Prince Murad to Malwa, and later to the Dakliin. 

In the 45th year Akbar sent him after Muzafiar Husayn Mirza. He 
then accompanied Abu ’1-Fazl to Nasik, and went afterwards home on 


departure, i.e. on the 5th Jumada 1, 981. Hence the date Sth Jumdda I. 98th which 
8ayvid Ahm^ gives, Tuzuk, p. 18, 1. 16, should be corrected to 6th «Tumada I, 981. 

The cojuparison of tho several sources for a history of Akbar’s reign, and the correction 
of the M8S. is a truly herculean labour, which the want of critical acumen on the })art of 
the editors of our printed historical editions has very much increased. Vide No. 194. 


29 
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leave. He returned, but after six weeks went again home, apparently 
without permission. 

He died towards the end of the 2nd year of Jahangir’s reign. 

According to the Tuzuh (p. 63) he had served Akbar for upwards of 
forty years. Jahangir says, he had at first been in the service of Kana 
Udai Singh, and reached, during the reign of Akbar, the dignity of 
Commander of Four Thousand. He is said to have been a good tactician. 

The Tfihaqdt says that he was in 1001 a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. 

The Ma^dsir continues the history o£ his descendants, from which the 
following tree has been taken. 

Oenealogyj nf the of Bumpur (l^ldnipur), Chitor. 

1 . Ray Durga Sisocliya 

(Chandrawat) 

2. Ra,o Chanda (Jahangir) 

(a) A son —(h) Kvip Mukiind 

I ( 

3. Ra,o Banda (Shahjahan) 

I 

4. Ra,o Haiti Singh (Do.) ^ 

[died childless | 

5. {a) Rh,o Rfip Singh — - — 0. (b) Ra,o Amr Singh 
[died childless] (Awrangzib) 

7. Iia,o Mulikam Singh 

8. Ra,o Gopal Singh 

I 

9. Rh,,o Ratan Singh 

Ra,o Ratan Singh turned Muhammadan, and got the title of Muslim 
Khan ( Awrangzib- Jahandar Shah). 

104, Madhu Singh, vson of Raja Rhagwan Das (No. 27). 

He w^as present in the fight at Sarnal (p. 353). In the begiiming of the 
21st year (Muharram, 984) he served under Man Singh against Rana 
Kika, and distinguished himself in the battle of Ooganda (21st Rabi*^ 
I, 984).^ In the 30th year he accompanied MTrza Shalirukh (No. 7) 

^ There is some confusion in tVie MSS. and printed editions regarding his name. Thus 
in the Pddtuhdknmna, Rd. Bibl. Imtiea, 1, b. 305. he ia called Mathi Singh; but llatli 
Singh in the same work, Vol. II, p. 730, and llatkz, on p. 374. 

® It was said jibove, p. 361, note 2, that the battle of Goganda was fought in 985. Tliis 
is the statement of the Tahaqdt, which the follows in its biographical note of Raja 

Man Singh. But from tlie A kbarndma and the History of Bada.onI, who was present in 
the battle, and brought Aklmr Man Singh’s report, it is clear that Man Singh set out on 
the 2nd Muharram. 984, and that the battle took x>lace on the 2l8t Rab? I, of the same 
year. 

It has been remarked above (p. 383, note 1) that the chronology of the fafnigdl is 
erroneous. Bada,onT ascribes the errors to the omission of the intercalary days, and a 
confusion of solar and lunar years. Historians should bear this in mind The Akharridma 
is the only source for a history of Akbar’s reign, and the Sawdnih should be the guide of 
Historians. 
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on his expedition to Kashmir. In the 31st year, after the death of 
Sayyid Hamid (No, 78), he took the contingent of Raja Bhagwan from 
Thana Langar, where be was stationed, to Masjid, where Man 
Singh was. 

In the 48th year he was made a Commander of Three Thousand, 2,000 
horse. According to the fahaqat, he had been, in 1001, a Commander 
of 2,000. 

His son, Chatf Sal, or Sair Sal, was at the end of Jahangir’s reign a 
Commander of Fif t een Hundred , 1 ,000 horse . He was killed together with 
his two sons, Bhim Singh and Anand Singh, in the Dakhin, in the 3rd year 
of Shahjahan’a reign. His third son, Ugar Sen, was a Commander of 
Eight Hundred, 400 horse (vide Padishahn, I, p. 294 ; I, b., 
pp. 305, 314). 

105. Sayyid Cldslm, and 143. Sayyid Hashim, sons of Sayyid 
Mahmud Khan of Barha, Kundliwal (No. 75). 

In the 17th year S. Qasim served under Khan *^Alam (No. 58) in the 
pursuit of Muhammad Husayn Mirza, who after his defeat by M. *^Aziz 
Koka (No. 21) had withdrawn to the Dakhin. 

S. Hashim served, in the 21st year, with Ray Ray Singh (No. 44) 
against Sultan De,ora, ruler of Sarohi, and distinguished himself in the 
conquest of that place. 

In the 22nd year both brothers served under Shahbaz ]^an (No. 80) 
against the Rana. In the 25th year, when Chandr. Sen., son of Maldeo, 
raised disturbances, both brothers, who had jdglrs in Ajmir, were ordered 
to march against him. Both again distinguished themselves in the 28th 
year, and served in the hardwal of Mirza Khan (No. 29) in the 
Gujrat w^ar. 

S. Hashim was killed in the battle of Sarkich, near Ahmadabad. S. 
Qasim was wounded. He was subsequently appointed Thanadar of 
Patan. When Mirza Khfxn went to Court, leaving Qulij ^iln as Governor 
of Ahmadabad, Qasim was again appointed to a command and operated 
successfully against Miizaifar, Jam (zamindar of Idttle Kachh), and 
Khangar (zamindar of Great Kachh). 

On the transfer of Mirza Khto. Khan-i A*^zani (No. 21) was appointed 
Governor of Gujrat. Qasim continued to serve in Gujrat, and distinguished 
himself especially in the 37th year. Later, he commanded the left wing 
of Sultan MurM’s Dakhin corps. 

Qasim died in the 44th year (1007). He was at his death a Commander 
of 1,500. 

Regarding their sons, vide p. 427. 
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XI L Commanders of Twelve Hundred and Fiftff. 

106. EHy §§.1 Barbarl, BhaylAawat. 

H« is also called Baja Ray Sal DarbM, and is the son of Raja Soja. 
son of Ray Ray Mai Shayldiawat. in whose service ^Tasan 
(father of Sher Shah) was for some time. 

As remarked above (No. 23), the Kachhwahas are divided 
into Rajawats and Shayl^awats. To the latter branch belong Raja 
Lo Karan, Ray Sal, etc. ; the former contains Man Singh’s posterity 
(the present rulers of Jaipur), 

The term Shaikhdwat, or ShekMwaf, as it is generally pronounced, 
is explained as follows. One of the ancestors of this branch had no sons. 
A Muhammadan Shaykh, however, had pity on him, and prayed for 
him till he got a son. From motives of gratitude, the boy wa.s called 
Shaykh} Hence his descendants are called the Shayklm\rat Branch. 

Ray Sal was employed at Court, as his title of Darhdrl indic-ates. He 
was in charge of the Harem, During the reign of dahaugir, he was 
promoted, and served inthe Dakhin. He died there at an advanced age. 
He had twenty-one sons, each of whom had a numerous posterity. 

A\liilst Ray Sal was in the Dakhin, Madhu Singh and other grand- 
children of his, collected a lot of ruffians, and occupied Ray Sal’s paternal 
possessions.^ But Mathura Das, a Bengali, who was Ray Sal’s Munshi 
and Vakil, recovered a portion of his master’s lands. 

After Ray Sal’s death, his s<mis and grandsons lived, acx5ording to 
the custom of the Zamindars of the age, in feud with their neighbours 
and with each other. Raja Girdhar, Ray Sal’s son, is almost the only 
one that distinguished himself at (?-ourt. 

From the Akbarndnm we see that Ray Sill entered early Akbar’s 
service ; for he was present in the battle of Khayarbad (p. 414) in the 
fight at Samal {vide 27), and accompanied the Emperor on his forced 
march to Patan and Ahmaclabad (p. 458, note). 

The Pddishdhndma (I, b., p. 314) mentions another son of Ra}^ Sal’s, 
Bhoj Raj, who was a Commander of Eight Hundred, 4()0 horse. 

The fabaqM says that Ray Sal, was in 1001 a {k)mmander of Two 
Thotisand, Abu ’1-FazI calls him in this list a Commander of 1250. This 
mansab is unusual, and Ray Sal stands alone in this class. It does not 


^ He is the same as the of Jaipur genealogies. Shay^iji is said to have Wn 

a grandson of Udaikaran, twelfth descendant of Dhoia liay (p. 348 ). 

• CVlled in the Khandiir or Ohand&r, near Amber.’* Tod mentions 

a Khandhar near Amber. Vide Geogr. Ind©.K, Khandar. 
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oocmr in tlie lists of Omndees in the FMUMhf^ma. JVom other histories 
ftlso it IS clesr that the next higher Man^ab after the Hazarl was the 
Hmzdr o or Coni^ of Fifteen Hundred. 

XII L Commanders of One Thousand, 

107. Huhibb ^AU Kh&n, son of Mir Khalila. 

This ^andee must not be confounded with Mnhihb ^AU Elidn RaMdd 
(p. 466). 

Muhibb *JAli Khan is the son of Mir Nhfam^ ’d-Din ^All Khalifa, the 
pillar of Babar’s government He had no faith in Humayiin, and 
was opposed to his accession. He therefore favoured Mahdi Khwaja, 
Babar’s son-in-law. Mahdi, a short time before Babar^s death, assumed 
a royal deportment. One day, Mir Khalifa happened to be in Mahdi’s 
tent ; and when he left, Mahdi, thinking himself alone, put his hand 
to his beard, and exclaimed, “ Thou shalt by and by follow me.** He had 
scarcely uttered these words, ivhen he observed Muqim-i Harawi^ in 
the comer of the tent. Muqim reported these words to Mir Klialifa. 
and upbraided him for giving Mahdi his support. Mir Khalifa thereupon 
changed his mind, forbade people to visit Mahdi, and raised, on Babar’s 
death, Humay^n to the throne. 

His son Muhibb ^Ali Khan distinguished himself under. Babar and 
Humayun. His wife was Nahid Begam, daughter of Q^im Koka. 
Qasim had sacrificed himself for Babar. Babar had fallen into, the 
hands of ^^Abd'* *Ilah Khan XJzbak, when Qasim stepped forward and jaid 
that he was Babar. He was cut to pieces, and Babar escaped. In 975, 
Nahid Begam went to Thatha, to see her mother, Begam (daughter 
of Mirza Muqim, son of Mirzi Zfi *1-Nun). After Qasim Koka’s death, 
Begam married Mirza ]9asan, and after him, Mirza ^ Isa Tarlian, king 
of Sindh (p. 390). Before Nahid Begam reached Thatha Mirza *?l8a died. 
His successor, Mirza Baqi, ill-treated Haji Begam and her daughter. 
Haji Begam therefore collected a lew desperate men and watched for 
an opportunity to get hold of M. Baqf s person. The plot was, however, 
discovered, and ^aji Begam was put into prison. Nidiid Begam escaped 
and went to Bhakkar, where she was well received by Sul^n MahmM, 
ruler of the District. He persuaded her to ask Akbar to send her husband 
Mu^bb All to Bhakkar ; and he wotdd give him an army, if he liked to 
attack Thatha. Nahid Begam did so on coming to Court, and Akbar, 


^ of tho Hwtoriiin NifAia" ’d-Bin Ahmad, author of the fabaai^i 

Muqlai was thm iHwan-i 
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in the 16tli year (078), called for Mufeibb, who had then retired from 
court -life, and ordered him to proceed to Bhakkar. 

Miihibb set out, accompanied by Mujahid Khan, a son of his daughter. 
Sa^^id Khaji (No. 25), Governor of Multan, had also received orders to 
assist Muhibb ; but at Sultan Mahmrul's request, Mul;ibb came alone, 
accompanied by only a few hundred troopers. When he arrived at 
Bhakkar, Sultan Malmiud said that he had changed his mind : he might 
go and attack Thatha without his assistance ; but he should do so from 
Jaisalmlr, and not from Bhakkar. Muhibb, though he had only 200 
troopers, resolved to punish Sultan Mahmvld for his treachery, and 
prepared himself to attack Bhakkar. Mahmud had 10,000 horse assembled 
near Fort Mathlla ( a\ . ^ \ Muhibb attacked them, dispersed them, and 

took soon after the fort itself. He then fitted out a larger corps, and moved 
to Bhakkar, where he again defeated Mahmud. The consequence of this 
victory was that Mubarak Khan, Sultan Mahmud’s vaztr, left his master 
and went with 1,500 horse over to Muhibb. But as Mubarak’s son. Beg 
Ogjilu, was accused of having had criminal intercourse with a concubine 
of Sultan Mahmud, Muhibb wished to kill Beg O^lu. Mubarak, who had 
not expected this, now tried to get out of Muhibb’s power. Muhibb 
therefore killed Mubarak, and used the money which fell into his hands 
to complete his preparations for the siege of Bhakkar. 

The siege had lasted thret^ years, when famine and disease drove the 
inhabitants to despair. The swelling which is peculiar to the district 
decimated the people ; and the bark of the Sirs tree (p. 238), the best 
remedy for it, could only be had for gold, Sultan Mahmud at last sent 
a message to Akbar, and offered the fort as a present to Prince Salim, 
if Muhibb were recalled, and another grandee sent in his stead, who was 
to take him (Mahmud) to Court ; for he said, he could not trust Muhibb. 
Akbar accepted the proposal, and .sent Mir Gesu, Bakawal-b<^gi, to 
Bhakkar.^ Before Mir Gesu arrived, Sultan Mahmud had died. New 
complications arose on his arrival. Mujahid Khan just besieged Fort 
Ganjaba,^ and his mother Sami^^a liegam (Muhibb’s daughter), who felt 
offended at Akbar’s proceedings, dispatched a few ships against Mir 
Gesu, and nearly captured him. In the meantime Muqim-i Harawi 
also arrived and dissuaded Muhibb from hostilities again.st Mir Gesfi. 


' The oonqoest of BhA^kkar is minutely related in the T&riJ^-i (pide No, 320). 

from which Prof, Dowson in his etiition of Elliot’s History of India (I, p. 240 ff.) Has given 
extracts. But Abu ’1-Faipr» account contains a few interesting particulars and differences. 
For Dowson’s Mir Kisu. we have to read MUr OeaU. His biography is given in the 
* Generally oalJed Oanjdwa. 
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The latter now entered Bhakkar (981) and the inhabitants handed the 
keys over to him* 

But neither Muhibb nor Mujahid felt inclined to leave for the Court, 
though their stay was fraught with danger. Muhibb therefore entered 
into an agreement with Mir Gesa, according to which Mujahid should be 
allowed to go to Thatha, and that he himself with his whole family should 
be accommodated in LoharL The arrangement had been partially carried 
out, when Mir Gesii dispatched a flotilla after Mujahid. Muhibb upon this 
withdrew to Mathila. Samira Begam fortified the environs, and when 
attacked by GesCi’s men, she successfully repulsed tbem for one day and 
one night. Next day, Mujahid arrived by forced marches, defeated the 
enemy and occupied the land east of the river. 

In the meantime, Akbar had sent Muhammad Tarso Khan (No. 32) 
as governor to Bhakkar, and Muhibb thought it now wise to go to 
Court. 

In the 21st year, Muhibb received an appointment at Court, as a 
sort of M%r *^Atz, As he gave the emperor satisfaction, Akbar, in tbe 
23rd year, allowed him to choose one of four appointments, the office 
of Mir ^Ar^, the guard of the Harem, the governorship of a distant 
province^ or the governorship of Dihli. Muhibb chose the last, and 
entered at once upon his office. 

He died as Governor of Dihli in 989. 

Muhibb is placed in the fahaqal among the Commanders of Four 
Tliousand. 

Regarding the town of Bhakkar, Abu ’bFazl says that it is called in 
old books Maiuura. Six rivers united pass by it in several branches ; 
two branches lie to the south, one to the north. The town at the latter 
branch is called Bhakkar. On the second branch another town lies, 
called liohari, and near it is the Indus. 

Mirza Shah Husayn Arg^fin, king of Thatha, had Bhakkar fortified, 
and appointed as Commander his foster-brother, Sultan Mahmud. After 
Shah Husayn’s death, Sultan Mahmud declared himself independent 
*at Bhakkar, and Mirza **l8a Tarkhan (p. 390) at Thatha. Both were 
often at war with each other. Sultan Malimud is said to have been a 
cruel man. 

As Bhakkar was conquered and annexed before Thatha, it was 
attached to the §iiba of Multan, 


^ If Prof. Powflon’s HS8. agree with his vcrsiom (I, p, 341), the 
would oontradiot the Akbam&ma. Mujfibid KMn ia a^in meatioued, he., p. 383. 
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[ICiil^bb ^All BMn EabtftidLj 

Like Miibibb *?Ali Kfaan» son of Mir Khalifa. Mu^iibb ^Ali Kha n 
Sahtasi is put in the feif&qat among the Commanders of Four Thousand. 
It is impossible to say why Abu ’1-Fazl had not mentioned him in this 
list. His name, however, occurs frequently in the AMmmama and other 
histories. As he was a long time Governor of Hahtas in 8. Bihar, he is 
generally called Rahidst. This renowned Fort had passed, in 945, into 
the hands of Sher Shah, During his reign, as also that of Salim Shah, 
Fath Khan Batni commanded the Fort. Subsequently it came into 
the hands of Sulayman and Junayd-i Karrarani. The latter appointed 
Sayyid Muhammad commander. As related above (p. 457), he handed 
it over to Shahbaz Khan (No. 80), at the time of the war with Gajpatl 
and his son Sri Earn (984). 

In the same year, Akbar appointed Muhibb *^Ali ghan governor of 
Rabtas, and Shahbaz Khan made over the Fort to him, 

Muhibb rendered excellent services during the Bengal Military 
Revolt. His son also, Habib ^Alf Klian(tn^ No. 133), distinguished himself 
by his bravery, but was killed in a 6ght with one Y usuf Mitti, who ha^l 
collected a band of AfgjianB and ravaged S. Bihar. His death affected 
his father so much that he became temporarily insane. 

In the 31st year, two officers having been appointed to each §iiba, 
Muhibb was ordered to Join Va 2 ar Edian (No. 41), Governor of Bengal. 
In the 33rd year Bihar was given to the KAchhwahas asy^ir, and Akbar 
called Muhibb to Court, intending to 'make him governor of Multan, 
But as the emperor was Just about to leave for Kashmir (997), Muhibb 
accompanied him. 

Soon after entering Kashmir, Mui^bb fell ill, and died, on the emperor’s 
return, near the Koh-i Sulayman. Akbar went to his sick-bed and saw 
him the moment he died. 

In the Akhamdma (III, p. 245) a place Muhibb ^AUpik ^ is mentioned 
which Muhibb founded near Rahtas. 

108. Sultkn !|^wilja, ^Abd“ T-^A^im, son of Khwija Khawand 
Dost. 

He is also called Sultan jj^waja Naqshbandi^ His bother Khawand 
Dost was a pupil of Khwaja ^Abd« ’sh-Shahid, fifth son of K^h waja 


* Not mren on the 

* w«8 the epithet of the renowned feint Khw£je Beii&« *d-l>tn of Bnhliiijri, 

bom 72S, died 3i4 Bebi<; 1, 791. He w»« called %tiq$kband, beoaneo aeooiding to hie nem 
words, he end hie parente need to weave edomed with fignra 
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;ll4h (geaemliy called Khwajagan Khwaja : vide No. 17), 
mn of the renowned saint Khwaja Aisir'^ ’d-Kn A^rar (bom 806, died 
29th Rabi<f I, 896). 

When <Abd“ ’sh^Shahid came from Samarqand to India, he was well 
received by Akbar, and got as present the Pargana Chamari. He remained 
there some time, bnt returned in 982 to Samarqand, where he died two 
years later. 

SultA»i Khwaja. though neither learned in the sciences nor in ta>§aw%mf 
(mysticism), had yet much of the saintly philosopher in hi m * He possessed 
in a high degree the confidence and the friendship of the emperor. In 984 
he was made Mir ffajj^ and as such commanded a numerous party of 
courtiers during the pilgriniage to Makkah. Never before had so infiuential 
a party left for Arabia : Sultan Khwaja was to distribute six Idkha of rupees 
and 12,000 khil^aU to the people of Makkah. 

On his return in 986 (23rd year) he was made a Commander of One 
Thousand, and appointed Sadr of the realm (p. 284). He held that office 
till his death, which took place in the 29th year (992). He was buried 
outside the Fort of Fathpur, to the north. 

His daughter, in the beginning of the 30th year, was married to 
Prince Danyal. 

His son, Mir Khwaja. was in the 46th year a Commander of 500. 

According to Bada,oni and AbQ i-Fazl, Sultan Khwaja belonged to 
the elect of the “ Divine Faith {vide p. 214). 

109. IQiwaja <;Abd« ’llah, son of Khwaja *?Abd« 1-Latif. 

His name is not given in the MaSdmr and the Tabaqdt, The AJdmr- 
fidma mentions a Khwaja ^Abd'* ’Hah who served in the war against 
Abd'' ’Hah Khan Uzbak (No. 14), in Malwah (971-2), during the last 
rebeUion of Khan Zaman (No. 13), and in the fight at Samal (middle of 
Sha^^bto, 980 ; vide No. 27). He also accompanied the emperor on his 
forced march to Patan and Ahmadabad. Vide the Lucknow Edition 
of the Akbamdma, II, 285, 287, 367 ; III, 24. 

110. Kh wiia Jahan, Amina of Hirat. 

His full name is Khwaja Amin'^ ’d-Din Mahmud of Hirat. The form 
Amina is modem Irani, which likes to add a long d to names. 

Amin was an exceUent accountant and a distinguished calligrapher. 
He accompanied Humayfin on his flight to Persia. On the return of the 
emperor, he was made Ba^ishi of Prince Akbar. 

On Akbar’s acc^sion, Amin was made a Commander of One Thousand, 
and received the title of Khwaja Jahan, He was generaUy employed 
in financidi work, and kept the great seal. In the llth year he was 
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accused by Mai^Har Khaji (No. 37) of want of loyalty shown in the 
rebellion of Khan Zaman. Amin was reprimanded, the great seal was 
taken from him, and he was dismissed to Makkah. 

On his retnm, he was pardoned. In the 19th year (981-2) Akbar 
besieged ]^[ajip€ir ; but Amin had been compelled by sickness to remain 
behind at Jaunpilr. When the emperor returned from Hajipur over 
Jaimpur to Agra, Amin followed him. On the march, he was once charged 
by a mmt elephant ; his foot got entangled in a tent rope, and he fell 
to the ground. The accident had an injurious effect on Amin, con- 
vale.scent as he was. He died near Lakhnau in the beginning of Slia^ban, 
982. 

According to the chronology of the Tabaqat, his deatli took place 
in 983. 

A son of Amin’s brother is mentioned. His name was Mirza Beg. 
He was a poet and wrote under the taMuUu^ of Shahrt, He withdrew 
from Court, and died in 989. 

Jahangir also conferred the title of Kliwaja Jahan on the officer (Dost 
Muhammad of Kabul) who bad served him as BakhshI while Prince. 

111. Tat^ Kban, of Khurasan. 

His name is Khwaja Taliir Muhammad. In the 8th year he accom- 
panied Shah Budag^ Khan (No. 52) and Biimi Khan (No. 146), and 
pursued Mir Shah Abu ’bMa^^ali, w^ho withdrew from Hisar Firuza to 
Kabul. 

He was then made governor of Dihli, where he died in 98G. 

The Tab(iqdt says he was for some time Vazlr, and died in 985. 

Regarding his enmity with Mulla Nur« 'd-Din Tarl^an, vide Bada.onI, 
HI, 199. 

112. Hakim Abu 'l-Fath, son of Mulla *JAlxl^ r-Razzaq of Gilan. 

His name is Masih« ’d-Din Abu ’1-Fath. Mawlana ^Abd« V>Razzaq, 

his father, was a learned and talented man, and held for a long time 
the post of 8ddr of Gilan. \Vhen Gllan, in 974, came into the |X)SsesRiou 
of Tahmasp, Al^imad j^an, ruler of the country was imprisoned, and 
‘JAlxl^ r-Razzaq was tortured to death. Hakim Abu ’1-Fath, witli his 
distinguished brothers, Hakim Humam (No. 205) and Hakim Nur*^^ ’d-Din J 
left the country, and arrived, in the 20th year, in India (p. 184). They 
w-ent to Court and were well received. Abu 1-Fath, in the 24th year, 
was made Sadr and Amin of Bengal- At the outbreak of the military 


Akbar’s reigci. m»taMkaUm is “ Qararl ’y 
tiirough Abu l-Falb s laauence a Command of Two Hundred (Ko. 354k He did nOt live long. 
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he was capttired with several other offiicers {vide Nos. 98 and 159) ; 
but he escaped from prison, and went again to Court. He rose higher 
and higher in Akbar’s favour, and possessed an immense influence in 
state matters and on the emperor himself. Though only a Commander 
of One Thousand, he is said to have had the power of a Vakil, 

As related above (p. 367), he accompanied Bir Bar on the expedition 
against the YuBufi!:a,is in Sawad and Bijor. On his return, he was repri- 
manded ; for the emperor, correctly enough, ascribed the disastrous 
issue of the campaign to Abu ’1-Fath’s insubordinate conduct towards 
Zayn Koka (No. 34). 

In the 34th year (997) he went with the emj>eror to Kashmir and 
from there to Zabulistan. On the march he fell sick, and died. According 
to Akbar's order, Khwaja Sliams^^ d’-Din (No. 159) took his body to Hasan 
Abdal, and buried him in a vault which the Khwaja had made for himself 
{Tuzuk, p. 48). On his return, the emperor said a prayer at Abu 1-Fath’s 
tomb. 

The great poet ^Urfi of Shiraz {mde below, among the poets) is Abu 
d-Fatl.i*8 encomiast, Fayzi also has composed a fine nmrsiya, or elegy, 
on his death. 

Abii l-h'azl and Bada,oni speak of the vast attainments of Abu 1-Fath. 
A rare copy of his MuiiMydl ^ is preserver! in the Library of the As. Soc. 
Bengal (No. 780). He had a profound contempt for old Persian poets : 
thus he called An war! diminutively Ainmriyak ; and of Khaqani he 
said, he would give him a box on the ears if he were to come to him to 
rouse him from his sleepiness, and woiihi send him to Abu ’i-Fazl, 
wdio would give him another box, and botli would then show^ him bow 
to correct his verses (Bada.onI, III, 167). 

Bada,onI mentions Abu "l-Fath’s influence as one of the chief reasons 
why Akbar abjured Islam (p. 184). 

Abu 1-Fath had a son, Fath'^ llah. He was killed by Jahangir, as 
he was an accomplice of Khusraw^ {Tuzuk, p. 58), 

A graiKivSou of Abu 1-Fath is mentioned in the PMisMhndnia (II, 
p. 739). His name is Fath Ziya ; be was a Commander of Nine Hundred, 
150 horse. 

113. Shay^ Jamal, son of Muhammad Bal^tyar. 

His full name is Shaykh JamM Bakhtyar, son of Shaykh Muhammad 
Bajdityar. The Baldityar clan had possessions in Jalesar, near DihiL 

Shaykh Jamal's sister held the post of superintendent in Akbar's 

^ His Munshiy&t roiitain intsrcflting letters addressed by Abu ’1-Fatb to his brother 
Hakim Humam, the Kjban Kh&nan (No. 20), M^aja 8hams (No. 159) and others. 
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harem, and procured for her brother a command of One Thousand* 
Jamal’s elevadon excited much envy. One day, after taking some 
water, he felt suddenly ill. Rap also, one of Akbar’s servants, who had 
drunk of the same water, fell immediately ill. Akbar had antidotes 
applied, and both recovered. 

In the 25th year he accompanied Isma^fl Quli Khan (No. 46) on his 
expedition against the rebel Niyabat Khan. Niyabat Kban was the son 
of Mir Hashim of Nishapur ; his name was ^Arab. Before his rebellion 
he held Jhosi and Araii ( JalaJabas) as jagir. In the fight which took place 
near Kantit, a dependency of Panna,’’ ^ Shay|h Jamal was nearly kiUed, 
Niyabat Khan having pulled him from his horse. 

In the 26th year he marched with Prince Murad against Mirjsa 
Muhammad Jj^aldm of Kabul. 

Shayldi Jamal drank a great deal of wine. One day he brought such 
a smell of wine to the audience hall that Akbar felt offended, and excluded 
him from Court. Jamal therefore squandered and destroyed the things 
he had with him, and assumed the garb of a jofj/l. This annoyed the 
emperor more, and Jamal was put into prison. Soon after, he was 
pardoned ; but he continued his old vice, and brought delirium tremens 
on himself. In the 30th year, when Akbar set out for Zabulistan, ShayUi, 
Jamal had to remain sick in Ludhiyana. He died there in the same 
year (993). 

Jamal has been mentioned above on p. 200. 

114. Ja^far Kh&n. son of Qazaq Khan. 

He is generally called in the histories Jamjar Sian Taklu, Taklu 
being the name of a Qizilbash tribe. 

His grandfather, Muhammad Khan Sharaf“ 'd-Dm Ogiilu Taklu 
was at the time of Humayun’s flight governor of Hirat and Udla^ to 
Sultan Muhammad Mirza, eldest son of Shah Xahmasp-i SafawL At 
the Shah's order, he entertained Humayfin in the most hospitable 
manner. When he died he was succeeded in office by his son Qazaq 
Khan. But Qazaq showed .so little loyalty, that X^hmasp, in 972, sent 

* The BibL Indica edition of jK«dd,ont (II, 289) says, the light took pliioe at Ou»hi 

a iUpeifulency of Palnu (wJ*), bat thi» w a mistake of the editors. Hir H. KUiot 
(Beanies’ Glossary II, IGS) has drawn attention to the frequent mistakes which MSB. 
make in the name of Panrm (*i;), to which Kantit belonged. Inhere is no doubt, that 
above, on p. 130, 1. 2, and p. 129, note, we have likewise to read Panna, which was 
famous for its wild elephants. 

* The word hlta is not in our dictionaries, tliough it occurs frequently in Persian 

Historians, as the Metnoir^ of Tahm&Mp, the etc. 1 have never sein it used by 

Indian Historians. From the passages where it occurs, it is plain that it has tlie same 
meaning as atdlig, which ho often ot-eurs in Indian Histories, v*de p. 383, note 3. [Xa2a a 
tutor.— P.) 
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B6g4 Malawi Against bitn, Qazaq fell ill, and when the Persians 
came to Hirst, he died- Ma^shm seised all his property. 

Ja*?far thinking him^ longer safe in Persia, emigrated to India, 
and was weE received by Akbar. He distinguish^ himself in the war 
with Khan Zaman, and was made a Ehdn and a Commander of One 
Thousand, Prom Bada^ont (II, p. 161), we see that he had a jdgw in the 
Panjab, and served under Husayn Quli ^an (No. 24) in the expedition 
to Nagarkot* 

According to the Tabaq&t, Ja^ far’s father did not die a natural death, 
but was killed by the Persians. 

Ja^far had been dead for some time in lOOl. 

115. Sh&h Pan&^i, son of Mir Najafl. 

His name is not given in the Ma^'dmr and the Tahaq^. From the 
AMmmdma (Lucknow Edition, II, 170, 172) we see that he servetl in the 
conquest of Malwa and took part in the battle near Sarangpur (beginning 
of the 6th year ; vide No. 120). 

Tl\e j)oet FandH who is mentioned in BaddyOm (III, 296), the Tahaqaty 
and the Mir*‘dt^ 7 ^Alam, appears to be the same. He travelled a good 
deal, was in Makkah, and distinguished himself by personal courage in 
war. Akbar conferred on him the title of Khan, He was a Chajj^ta*! 
Turk of noble descent. Once he said, in Akbar’s presence, that no one 
surpassed him in the three C’s — chess, combat, composition, when the 
emperor replied that he had forgotten a fourth, viz. conceit. For some 
reason, he was imprisoned, and when set at liberty it was found that he 
had become mad. He ran into the wilderness, and was no more 
heard of. 

116. Asad^ llAh Khan, of Tabriz. 

His name is not given in the Ma^^amr and the Tabaqdt, An Asad“ ’Hah 
Khan is mentioned in the Akhamdma (end of the 12th year). He served 
under Khan Zaman (No. 13) and commanded the town of Zatnaniya 
(p. 337, 1. 14). After Khan Zaman’s death, he wished to make over the 
town to Sulayman, king of Bengal. But Mun*Jim (No. 11) sent a man to 
him to convince him of his foolishness, and quickly took possession of 
the town, so that the Afghans under their leader, Khan Khanan Lodi, 
had to withdraw. This incident, however, brought the Afgh^ii’s into 
contact with Mun^im ; and as they found him a tractable man, a meeting 
was arranged, which took place in the neighbourhood of Patna, This 
meeting was of importance, inasmuch as Khan Khanan Lodi, on the 
part of Sulayman, promised to read the Khtdba, and to strike coins in 
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Akbar’s name* Bengal therefore enjoyed peace till the death of Sulayman 
in 980.^ 

The AMmmama mentions another officer of a similar name, Asad** ^llMh 
Turkman, He was mentioned above under 6L 

117. Sa^Mat ^Ali Khan, of Badakbshan. 

From the Akhanudma (III, 29»5) we see that he W'as killed in 988 in 
a fight with the rebel ^Arab BahMur. Shahbaz Khan had sent Sa^Mat 
to a Fort * near Ralitas, where he was surprised by ^Arab, defeated and 
slain. It is said that ^Arab drank some of his blood. 

118. Rupsi Bairagi, brother of Raja Bihari Mai (No. 23). 

The Ma*‘dm says that Rupsi was the son of Raja Bihari Mai’s brother. 
He was introduced at Court, in the 6th year. 

According to the J'ahaqai^ he was a commander of Fifteen Hundred. 

Jaymaly Rupsi’s son, was the first that paid his resp^ots to Akbar 
(under 23). He served some time under Bharaf'* ’d-Din (No. 17), jagirdilr 
of Ajmir, and was Tiianadar of Mirtha. Wlien Sharaf rebelled, Jaymal 
went to Court. In the 17th year he served in the manqald of Khan 
Kalan (vide No, 129) and accompanied the emperor on the forced 
march to Patan and AhmadabM (p. 458, note). In the 21st year he 
served in the expedition against Dauda, son of Ray Surjan (No. 96), 
and the conque.st of Bund! (Muhartam, 985). Subsequently, lie Avas sent 
by Akbar on a mission to the grandees of Bengal ; but on reaching 
Chausa, he suddenly died. 

Jaymal’s wife, a daughter of Moth Raja (No. 121), refused to mount 
tlie funeral pile ; but Udai Singh, Jaymars son, wished to force her to 
become a Sail. Akbar heard of it, and resolved to save her. He arrived 
just in time. Jagnath (No. 69) and Ray vSal (No. 196) got hold of Udai 
Bingli, and took him to Akbar, who imprisoned him. 

The story of the heavy armour which Ja^unal wore in the fight with 
Muhammad Hu.sayn Mirza, after Akbar's force<l march to Patan and 
Ahinadahad, is known from Elphinst one's History (Fifth Etlilion, p. 509, 
note). Rupsi was offended, because the emperor ordered Karan (a grand- 
son of Maldeo) to put on Jaymars armour, and angrily demanded it back. 
Akbar then put off his own armour. Bhagw^iin Das, however, thought it 
necessary to ask the emperor to pardon Rupsfs rudeness. 

* According; to th© Ahbarnama, Jim{/i,onf, and the Sulayman di<iid in 080. 

In Prins(;p’H Tables, Stewart’s Bengal, etc., 081 is mentioned as the year of his death. 
The 's-Salufm, upon which Stewart’s work is based, has also 081 ; but as this 

Hitory is quite modern and compiled from the Akf}antdma and the 081 may be 

looked upon as a mistake. Vidt note 3, p. 170. 

* The MSS. call the Fort etc. It i« said to be a dependency (ifW 

mu^&fdi) of Kohtas. 
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119. Khan« Kfewajasam. 

He has been mentioned above, p. 13, note. His appointment to 
Bhakkar was made in 984, when Sayyid Muhammad Mir ^Adl {vide 
No. 140) had died. 

Maqsud ^Ali, who killed I^timad, is said to have been blind in one eye. 
When he explained to I^timad his miserable condition, his master 
insulted him by saying that someone should put urine into his blind 
eye. Maqsud stabbed him on the spot. According to another account, 
I^J'timad was murdered by Maqsiid, whilst getting up from bed. 

I^timad built 6 hos from Agra. He had there a villa and 
a large tank. He also lies buried there.^ 

120. Biz Bahidur, son of Shajawal Khan [Bur]. 

Abu ’l“Fazl says below (Third Book, Suba of Malwa) that his real 
name was Bdyaztd. 

Baz Bahadur’s father was Shuja^at Khan Sur, who is generally 
called in histories Sltajawal, or Sajdwal, Khan. The large town Bhaja- 
walpur, or Sajawalpur, in Malwa bears his name ; ® its original name, 
Sktija^atpur, which Abu l~Fazl gives below under Sarkar Barangj)ur, 
Malwa, appears to be no longer in use. 

Sher Shah took Malwa from Mallu (Qadir Khan), Shiija^at 
Khan was in Sher Shah’s service, and was made by liim governor of 
the conquered province. In Salim’s reign, he returned to Court ; but 
feeling dissatisfied with the king, he returned to Malwa. Salim dispatched 
a cor|).s after him, aiui Shtija*^at fled to the Raja of Dungarpur. Some 
time after, he surrendered to Salim, and remained with him, Malwa 
being di\aded among the courtiers. Under *^Adli, he was again appointed 
to Malw’a. After a short time, he prepared himself to assume the royal 
purple, but died (902). 

Bdz Bahadur succeeded him. He defeated several opponente, and 
declared himself, in 903, king of Malwa. His expedition to Ga<fha was 
not vSucceKsful, Rani Durgawati (p. 397) having repulsed him. He now 
gave himself up to a life of ease and luxury : his singers and dancing 
women were soon famous throughout Hindustan, especially the beautiful 
Rujmuiil, who is even nowadays remembered. 

* The trigoiiQinetrical maps hare a village of the name of KlhnMpur Mandra 
ftiMJut a milee JS. of Agra, in the Pargana of Fath&bad, near 8aniugar, where Awrangzib 
defeated lMr& Shikoh.' 

* A few MSS. have Bhuja^ for ShujUSai Khfln, just as one MS. rea^i Skuja<;piir 

for SkuJ&^ntpiir. ElpbinatOTic also has Shnjd,^ (p. 501, note 1). The woiri Shuja^Jat ** 
^mild be spelled “ Sita|a<;at whilst is pronounml Shiija ; but the former also is 
prottouneed with a u over alt India. 
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In the very beginning of the 6tli year of Akbar^s reign Adbam Koka 
(No. 1&) was oadered to conquer Malwa. Pir Muhammad KMn (No. 20) 
*?Abd« ^Ikb Kban Uzbak (No. 14). Qiya £han Gimg (No. 33). Sh4h 
Muhammad Khto of Qandahar (No. 95) and his son Adil Khan (No. 125), 
§adiq Khan (No. 43), Habib ^Ali Khan (No. 133), IJaydar Muhammad 
Khan (No. 66), Muhammad Quli Toqba^i (No. 129), Qiya Khan (No. 184), 
Mirak Bhhadur (No. 208), Samanji Khan (No. 147), Payanda Muhammad 
Mu$^ul (No. 68), Mihr *?Ali Sildoz (No. 130), Shah Fana*^i (No, 115), and 
other grandees accompanied Adham. They met Baz Bahadur three kos 
from ^rangpur and defeated him (middle of 968).^ Baz Bahadur fled 
to the jungles on the Khandesh frontier. He collected a new army, but 
was defeated by Pir Muhammad, who had succeeded Adham. He tlien 
fled to Miran Shah of Khandesh. who assisted him with troops. Pir 
Muhammad in the meantime conquered Bijagadh, threw himself suddenly 
upon Burhanpur, sacked the town, and allowed an indiscriminate 
slaughter of the inhabitants. B. B. marched against him, and defeated 
him. As related above, Pir Muhammad fled, and was drowned in the 
Narbada. The imperialists thereupon got discouraged, and the jagirdars 
left for Agra, so that Baz Bahadur without opjioaition re-occupied Malwa. 

In the 7th year Akbar sent Abd" ’-llah Khan Uzbak to Malwa. Before 
he arrived, B. B. fled without attempting resistance, and withdrew’^ to 
the hills. He lived for some time with Bharji, Zamindar of Baglana, 
and tried to obtain assistance from Chingiz lyian and Sher Khan of 
Gujrat, and lastly even from the Nizam'' '1-Mulk. Meeting nowhere 
with support, B. B. went to Rana Udai Singh. He then appears to have 
thrown himself on Akbar’s generosity ; for in the 15th year Akbar 
ordered Hasan Khan Khizanchi ^ to conduct Baz Bahadur to Court. 
He now entered the emperor’s service, and was made on his arrival a 
commander of One Thousand. Borne time later, he was promoted to a 
nmn^ab of Two Thousand. He had been dead for some time in 1001. 

Baz Bahadur and his Rupmati lie buried together. Their tomb stands 
in the middle of a tank in Ujjain. Vide No. 188. 

121. 9dai Singh, Moth Eaja, son of Ray M^deo. 

The TfdmqiU says that he was in 1001 a Commander of Fifteen Hundred 
and ruler of JodhpClr. 

^ The Sth year of Akbar's reign commences on the 24ili Jun^ida II, 9eS, and the 
battle of S&rangpur took place in the very beginning of the 6th year. 

* This o£Bcer was often employed on miadonB. In the b^inning of Akbar* a retgn, be 
was sent to Mukund Deo, the last of Orle&. 

In 9S1 he was at Kambh&,it, whidk he left on the approaeb of Muhammad Qttsayn 
Mirzil, and withdrew to Ahmadab&d to M. ^Aaia Koka (No, 21). 
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Akbat, in 994, married tJdai Bingh’s daughter to jahanglr. On p. 8 
ol the Twasuk^ Jahangir says that her name was J^at Oos^inl. She was 
the mother of Prince Kfaurram (Shahjahan) ; vide p, 323, L 18. 

MirjBa Had! in his preface to Jahang^^s Memoirs (the Tusuk-i JahangM) 
has the following remark (p. 6) : “ Raja Udai Sing is the son of Raja 
Maldeo, who was so powerful that he kept up an army of 80,000 horse. 
Although Rana Banka, who fought with Firdaws-makani (Babar) possessed 
much power, Maldeo was superior to him in the niunber of soldiers and 
the extent of territory ; hence he was always victorious.” 

From the AJebamdma (Lucknow Edition, III, p. 183) we see that 
Moth Raja accompanied in the 22nd year Sadiq Khan (No. 43), Raja 
Askaran, and Ulugh Khan HabshI (No. 135) on the expedition ag^st 
Madhukar (26th Rabi*? I, 986). In the 28th year he served in the Gujrat 
war with Mu??afEar {Ahhcmmma, III, 422). 

Another daughter of Moth Raja was married to Jaymal, son of 
Rapsi (No. 118). 

122. Khwaja Shah Man#w, of Shiraz. 

Mansur was at first mushrif (accoimtant) of the Khmhbu- Kkdna 
(Perfume Department). Differences which he had with Mu^fiar Khan 
(No. 37) induced Sh. Mansur to go to Jaimpilr, where Khan Zaman made 
him his Diwan, Subsequently he served Mun^ im Khan Khanan in the same 
capacity. After Mun*?im’s death he worked for a short time with Todar 
Mai in financial matters. In the 21st year (983), he was appointed by 
the emperor Vazlr, He worked up all arrears, and applied himself to 
reform the means of collecting the land revenue. The custom then was 
to depend on experienced assessors for the annual rate of the tax ; but 
this method was now found inconvenient, because the empire had become 
greater ; for at different places the assessment differed, and people and 
soldiers suffered losses. For this reason, the Kbwaja in the 24th year, 
prepared a new rent roll, based upon the preceding Dahsala roll, and 
upon the prices current in the 24th year. The empire itself, which did not 
then include Orisa, Thathah, Kashmir, and the Dakhin, was divided into 
12 parts, called Sabas ; and to each suba a sipabsablr (Military Governor), 
a Ditmny a Ba^hl (Military Paymaster and Secretary), a Mir ^Adl, 
a jSotir, a Koitml^ a Mir Bohr, and a Wdqi^a Nam$ (p. 268) were to be 
appmnted. The strictness which the Khwaia displayed towards j^ir- 
holders led to serious results. In the 26th year he lowered the value of 
the jagirs of the grandees in Bengal by one-fourth of their former value, 
and those in Bihar by one-fifth. As Bengal and South Bihar were 
not completely subjugated, and the Afgtians still mustered large forces 

30 
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in Eastern and Southern Bengal, in Orisa, and along the Western frontier 
of Bengal, Maufur's rigour was impolitic ; for Akbar’s officers looked 
upon the old jagir emoluments as very moderate rewards for their 
readiness to fight the Af|jjians. Akbar some time before, in consideration 
of the troubled state of both provinces, and the notorious climate of 
Bengal, had doubled the allowances of Bengal officers and increased by 
60 'per cent the emoluments of those in Bih^, This Manjsfir cut down : 
he allowed Bengal officers an increase of 50, and Bihar officers an increase 
of only 20 per cent. He then wrote to Mujgafiar to enforce the new arrange- 
ments. But the dissatisfaction was also increased by the innovations 
of the emperor in religious matters, and his interference with Sayurgh^ 
tenures brought matters to a crisis. The jagir-holders in Jaunpur, Bihar, 
and Bengal rebelled. That religious excitement was one of the causes of 
this military revolt, which soon after was confined to Bengal, is best seen 
from the fact that not a single Hindu was on the side of the rebels.^ 
Todar Mai tried to prevent the outbreak by reporting Mansur and charging 
him with unnecessary harshness shown especially towards Ma^^silm 
Khan-i Faranldiudf (No. 157) and Muhammad Tarsd (No. 32), Akbar 
deposed Mansur and apix>inted temporarily Shah Qull Mahram (No. 45) ; 
but having satisfied himself of the justice of Manipur’s demands, he 
reinstated him in his office, to the great anxiety of the courtiers. 

In the same year, Mirza Muhammad Hakim, at Ma^sCim Khan-i 
Kabulfs instigation, threatened to invade the Panjab, and Akbar 
prepared to leave for the north. Mansur’s enemies charged him w’ith want 
of loyalty, and showed Akbar letters in the handwriting of Mirza M. 
Hakim’s Munshi, addressed to Mansur. Accidentally Malik Sani Hakim’s 
Diwan^, who had the title of Vazlr Khan, left his master, and paid his 


^ Thft chief reliel was Khan-i Kabuli, who haa been frequently mentioned 

above (pp. 198,365, 377. 438, etc.). He wast a Turimii Sayyid (wMie p. ,373. No. 37). His 
uncle, Mirza Aziz, had been Vaztr under Humayun, and himself was the foster- 

brother {koka) of Mirza Muhammad Hakini, Akbar 's brother. Having l>een involved in 
quarrels with J£|iwaja Hasan Naqshbandl (p. 339) who had married the widow 
of Mir Shah Abu Ma<7sum. in the 2()th year, went to Akbar and was made a 

<‘omraa»der of Five Hundred. He distinguishetl himself in the war with the 
and was wounded in a fight with Kala Pahar. For hia bravery he was made a commander 
of One Thousand. Jn the 24th year, he receive! (>ri»a as fuyiU, when Maaigur and Musjatfar’a 
strictness drove him into rebellion. Historians often (tall him fCh an-i 

Khan, the rebel ”, His hghta with Muzaffar and tShahbaz have been mentioned 
above. He wae at last driven to BhiUi (p. 365, note), where he flied in the 44th year (1007). 

His son i Kdbult was under Jahangir ThftnadSr of ( Ibaznin, and a commander 

of Fifteen Hundred under 8hahjah&n, who liestowed upon him the title of Asad 
He died in the 12th year of Bhahjahan's reign. His son, QubOd^ was a commander of Five 
Hundred. 

The editors of the JHtldishdhndma, JBd. Bibl. Indica, have entered name twice, 

I, 6. 304, and p. 308. As he was a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, the second entry is 
wrong. [Regarding his death rtde Akbarn. Ill, 810.— B.) 
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respects to Akbat at Sonpat. As he put up with Mans^, new suspicions 
got afloat. Several words which Mansur was said to have uttered, were 
construed into treason, and letters which he was said to have written 
to M. M. were sent to Akbar. Another letter from Sharaf Beg, 

his collector, was likewise handed to the emperor, in which it was said 
that Faridun ghan (maternal uncle to M. M. ^akim) had presented the 
Beg to the Mirza. Akbar, though still doubtful, at the urgent solicita- 
tions of the grandees, gave orders to arrest Mansur ; he should remain in 
arrest till any of the grandees should stand bail for him ; but as none 
dared to come forward, they ordered the Khidmat Ray (p. 262) to hang 
Manistir on a tree near Sara Kot Khachwa (beginning of 989).^ 

This foul murder gave the nobles the greatest satisfaction. But when 
Akbar came to Kabul (10th Rajab 989) he examined into Mansur’s 
treasonable correspondence. It was then found, to the sorrow of Akbar. 
that every letter which had been shown to him had been a forgery, and 
that Mansur was not guilty of even one of the malicious charges preferred 
against him. 

It is said, though at the time it we^s perhaps not proved, that Kararn” 
’llah, brother of Shahbaz Khan-i Kambu (p. 4i0, 1. 23), had written the 
letters, chiefly at the instigation of Raja To<Jar Mai. 

Mansur had been Vazir for four years. 

123. dutlugh dadam Sbdn, Ajdita-begi.^ 

The Turkish word qutlugh means mvbdrak^ and qadam-i mubdrak, 
is the name given to stones l>earing the impression of the foot of the 
Prophet. The Tabaqdl calls him QiUhi, instead of Qutlugh, which confirms 
the conjecture in note 2, p. 383. 

Qutlugli Qadam Khan was at first in the service of Murza Kamran, 
and then went over to Humayun. 

In the 9th year of Akbar’s reign, he assisted in the capture of Khwaia 
and servcri in the same year in Malwa against ’llah 

Khan Uzbak (No. 14). In the battle of Khavrabad. he held a command 
in the van. 

' So th© Akbamama Kot Khacbwa is a village on the road from 

Kanifi.1 to Ludliiyllna. Ijat, 30** 17* ; Long. 7(5** 53'. In the Ed. Bibl. India of Bada,onr 
(II, pp. 293, 294) the place is called kajh kof., probably by mistake. Sharaf Beg, 

moreover, is called Mnnharraf and a few lines lower, again Sharaf Beg. Bada,oni 
says nothing of To^ar Mai’s intrigues. Mansiir was hanged in the very beginning of 989, 
i.e. the end of the 25th year. The 2(ith year of Akbar’e reign commences on the 6th Safar 
989 (the Lucknow Edition III, 326, has wrongly 990) ; and the 27th year oommenoes 
ISth 8<*far 990, which in the Bib!. Indica Edit, of Bada,oni (II, p. 300, 1. 2 from below) 
is wrongly called the 28th year. 

* AkMa means “ a gelding ”, and dkkhta-begi, the officer in charge of the geldings 
(eide No. 66). This title is not to be confounded with the much higher title from 

the Turkish a horse ; vide p. 146, A^ln 63. 
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In the IBtli year, he was attached to Mun^im’s Bengal corps, and was 
present in the battle of Takaroi (p. 406). He was no longer alive in 1001. 

His son, Asad (1) Khan, served nnder Prince Mnrad in the Dakbin, 
and was killed by a cannon baE before DawlatabSd. 

124. <JAli ttnli Ihan, Indarabi. 

Indarib is a town of Southern Qunduz. A straight line drawn from 
Eabnl northwards to Talildian passes nearly through it. 

^Ali Quli had risen under Humayun. When the Emperor left Kabul 
for Qandahar to inquire into the rumours regarding Bayram's rebeUion, 
he appointed ^All Quli governor of Kabul. Later, he went with Humayiin 
to India. 

In the first year of Akbar’s reign, he served under ‘^Ali Quli Khan 
Zaman (No. 13) in the war with Hemu, and accompanied afterw^ards 
Khizr Khwaja (p. 394, note 1). on his unsuccessful expedition against 
Sikandar Sur. 

In the fifth year, he served under Atga Khan (No. 15), and com- 
manded the van in the fight in which Bayram was defeated. 

The Tahaqal says that he was commander of Tw^o Thousand, and 
was dead in 1001. 

125. *?Adil Khan, son of Shah Mubammad-i Qalati (No. 95). 

He served under Adham Khan (No. 19) in Malwa, and took a part 
in the pursuit of *^Abd“ ’1-Khan Uzbak. Later, he assisted Muhammad 
Quli Khan Barl^ (No, 31) on his expedition against Iskandar Uzbak, 
and was present at the siege of Chitor (p. 397). In the beginning of the 
13th year (Ramazto, 975), Akbar was on a tiger-hunt between Ajmir 
and Alwar. ^Adil, who was at that time mu^tab, t.c., under reprimand 
and not aEowed to attend the Darbars, had foBow'ed the party. A tiger 
suddenly made its appearance, and was on the point of attacking the 
Emperor, when Adil rushed forward and engaged the tiger, putting liis 
left hand into its mouth, and stabbing, with the dagger in his right, at the 
animal’s face. The tiger got hold of both hands of his opponent, when 
others came up and kiEed the brute with swords. In the struggle ** Adil 
received accidentally a sword cut. 

He died of his wounds after suffering for four months. In relating 
his end, Abii ’1-Pa^ says that the wrath of heaven overtook him. He 
had been in love {ta^aUuq-i the wife of his lather’s Dlwan ; 

but be was not successful in his advances. His father remonstrated with 
him, and ^Adil in his anger struck at him with a sword. 

Qiyam Khan, brother of *^AdE Khan. Jahangir made him a Khan. 
Be served the Emperor as Qaratmlbegt (officer in charge of the drivers). 
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126? Ihw&ia 0hiy&g»^ 'd-lHn [<?Ali Khan, A^f Kh&n 11] of Qazwin, 

He is not to be confounded with Mir Ghivas^ 'd-Dm ^All Khan 
(No. 161). For his genealogy, vide p. 398. The family traced its descent 
to the renowned saint Shayl^ Gjbiyas" "d-Din Suhrawardl,^ a descendant 
of Abii Bakr, the Khalifa. 

Kliwaja Qhiyaa was a man of learning. On his arrival from Persia 
in India, he \vas made a Bakhsht by Akbar. In 981, he distinguished 
himself in the Gujrati war, and received the title of A§af Khan. He was 
also made BaJ^shi of Gujrat, and served as such under M. ^Aziz Koka 
(No. 21). In the 21st year, he was ordered to go with several other 
Amir's to Idar, to clear this dependency of Gujrat of the rubbish of 
rebellion.'' The expedition was directed against Zamindar Nara*'m 
Bas Bathor. In the fight which ensued, the van of the Imperialists gave 
way, and Muqim-i Naqshbandi, the leader, was killed. The day was 
almost lost, when A^af, with the troops of the wings, pressed forward and 
routed the enemies. 

In the 23rd year, Akbar sent him to Malwa and Gujrat, to arrange 
with Shihab Khan (No. 26) regarding the introduction of the Dd gh 
(pp. 252, 265). 

He died in Gujrat in 989. 

Mlrzd Nur^ *d-Din, his son. After the capture of Khusraw (p. 455) 
Jahangir made Asaf Khan III (No. 98), Nur'‘ ’d-Din's uncle, responsible 
for his safety. Nur'^ ’d-Din, who was an adherent of the Prince, found 
thus means to visit Klixisraw and told him that at the first opportunity 
he w^ould let him escape. But soon after, Khusraw was placed under 
the charge of I^tibar Khan, one of Jahangir's eunuchs, and Nur^ 'd-Din 
had to alter his plans. He bribed a Hindu, who had access to Khusraw. 
and sent the Prince a list of the names of such grandees as favoured his 
cause. In four or six months, the number had increased to about 400, 
and arrangements were made to murder Jahangir on the road. But it 
happened that one of the conspirators got offended, and revealed the 
j)lot to ghwaja Waisi, Biwan of Prince Khurram. who at once re|>orted 
matters to his august father. Nur'^ ’d-Bin and Muhammad Sharif, son 
of l^timad“ 'd-Bawla, and several others were impaled. The paper 
contain ing the list of names was also brought up ; but Jahangir, at the 
request of |Qian Jahan Ix>di, threw it into the fixe without having read 
it ; “ else many others would have been killed." 

^ Author of the ^Awdrif^ He died at Baghdad in 632. Hie uncle <?Abd« 

’hNaJib (died 563) was also a famous saint. Wttstenfeld’s Jacut* III, p. 203. A^o/Adl“ *1- Uns^ 
pp. 47S. 544. Sajinai^ (Lahore Edition), pp. 6S1, 683. 
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127. Family ]^tiaii3ra Khte> son of Qasim ^oaayn Hi& father 

was an Usbak of Khwamam ; his mother was a sister of Siii^n l^usayn 
Mirza. 

l*he Ma^a§ir and the Tabaqat say nothing about him. A brother of 
his is mentioned in the AJdxirndma {II, p. 335). 

128. ’d-lKoi [Ahmad] San-i FaranMiMi.^ 

Mti^ln joined ®umayiin*s army when the Emperor left Kabul for 
Hindustan. In the 6th year of Akbar’s reign, he was made Governor of 
Agra during the absence of the Emperor in the Eastern provinces. In 
the 7th year, when ^Abd^ ’llah Khan Uzbak was ordered to re-conquer 
Malwa, Mu^in was made a Khan. After the conquest, he divided the 
province into khalifa and jagir lands, and performed this delicate office 
to Akbar’s satisfaction. In the 18th year, Mu^in was attached to Mun*?im’s 
Bihar corps. He then accompanied the Khan Khanan to Bengal, was 
present in the battle of Takarol, and died of fever at Gaur {vide p. 407). 

The Tabaqdt merely says of him that he had been for some time Mtr 
Soman, 

For his son, vide No. 157. 

Bada,oni (III,p, 157) mentions a Jami^ Masjid built by Mu^in at Agra. 

129. Muhammad Quli Toqba. 

Toqbal^l is the name of a Chagjbta*^! clan. 

Muhammad Quli served under Adham Khan (No. 19) in the conquest 
of Malwa (end of the 5th and beginning of the 6th year), and in the 
pursuit of Mirza Sharaf “ ’d-Din (No. 17) in the 8th year. In the 17th year 
(980) he served in the manqald of the KJban-i Kalan (No. 16).® In the 20th 


1 Many MSS. have Faranjndi. The Mu^jam mentions a place Farankad» which 
18 said to be near Samarqand. 

* Akbar left Fathpnr Sikri for Gujrat, in the 20th Safar 980 (I7th year), passed 
overSang&nir (8 miles soath of Jaipur), and arrived on the isth RabK I, at Ajmir. On the 
2nd RabK II, 980, be ordered the Kh&n-i Kalan (No. 16) to march in advance {manqald,), 
and left Ajmir on the 22nd RabiC II. Shortly before his arrival at Nagor on the 9th Jumada 
I, Akbar heard that Prince DAn^al had been born at Ajmir on the 2nd Jumida I. 980. 
He reached Patan on the let Rajab, 980, and Abmadab^l on the 14th of the same month. 
In the middle of 8ha<;ban, 980, the fight at Sarnal took place with Ibrahim Huaa 3 m MlnsS. 
On the 25th Sha<I ban. Akbar reached Baroda, and arrived at Surat on the 1th Rama:pan, 
980, On the 18th Ramadan, 980, Mirza Aziz defeated Muhammad I^lusayn Mirza and the 
Fnladis at Patan. Surat auirendered on the 23rd Shawwal. 

There are serious discrepancies in the MSS. regarding the day and year of Prince 
Dhny&Vs birth. The Tuzuk (Sayyid Ahmad's edition, p. lo) has the lOth JumSda I, 

979, which has been given above on p, 309. Badd^oni (It, p. 139) haa the 2nd Jum&da I, 

980. The Akhamama has the 2nd Jumad^ I, and relates the event as having taken place 
in 980 The MSS. of the Sawdnih, also place the event in 980, but say that D&ny&f was 
bom on the 2nd Jumada I, 979. 

On the 6th Zi Qa<Ida. 980, the 18th year of Akbar’s reign commences. After the <;idd 
Qurb&n (10th 2i ]$ijjah, 980> Akbar returned over Patan and J&lor to Agra, which he 
reached on the 2nd S^^far, 981. After this, Mul^ammad Ipusayn Mirza invaded Oujrat, 
and took Bahronch and Kambha,it, but was defeated by Qulij Khan and S. Q&mid (No. 78). 
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year, he wm attached to corps, and was present in the battle of 

Takarol, and the pnrsuit of the Afg^ns to Bhadrak (p> 375). 

130. Mihr CAli ^n Sildoa. 

Sildoz is the name of a Chaghta*! clan. According to the TaJbaqM^ 
he was at first in Bayram’s service. In the end of 966, Akbar sent him 
to Fort Chan&4h (Chunar) which Jamal Khan, the Commander, 

wished to hand over to the ImperiaEsts for a consideration (oicfe Bada,om 
II, 32). Akbar offered him five parganas near Jaunptir, but Jamal did 
not deem the offer sufficiently advantageous, and delayed Mihr ^Ali 
with vain promises. Mihr All at last left suddenly for Agra. 

On his journey to Chanaijh, he had been accompanied by the Historian 
Bada,oni, then a young man, to whom he had given lodging in his house 
at Agra. On his return from the Fort, Bada,oni nearly lost his life during 
a sudden storm whilst on the river, Bada.onI calls him Mihr ^Ali Beg^ 
and .says that he was later made a Khan and Governor of Chitor. 

He served under Adham Khan (No. 10) in Malwa, and in the Gujrat 
w^ars of 980 and 981. In the 22nd year, Akbar was on a hunting tour near 
j^i^r, and honoured him by being his guest. In the following year, he 
attended Sakina Banu Begum, whom Akbar sent to Kabul to advise 
h-ia brother, Mfrxa Muhammad Hakim. In the 25th year, he served 
under Todar MeJ against tlie rebel ^Arab. 

The Tabaqat makes him a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, and says 
that he was dead in 1001. 

131. Khwaia Ibrahim-i Badakl^shi. 

He IS not mentioned in the Ma^’dsir and the Tabaqat. From the 
Akhamdma (II, p. 207) we see that he was Jagirdar of Sakit (in the 
Mainpuri District). Near this towm there were eight villages inhabited 
by robbers. In consequence of numerous complaints, Akbar resolved 
to surprise the dacoits. A great number were killed, and about one 
thousand of them were burnt in dwellings in which they had fortified 
themselves. Akbar exposed himself to great dangers ; no less than seven 

H'MuIk also appeared and marched upon AhmadablUl. Muhammad l^usayn 
Mlrzk j(^ed him. Both oeeieged Ahmad^b&d. Akbar now resolved again to go to Gujrat. 
This is the famous nine days’ march (24th* RabK II, 981, to 4th Jum^Uia I, 9B1); vide, 
p. 458, note. Muhammad ^usayn Mirza was captured and killed, apparently without the 
order of the Emperor. Ifehtiy&r was also killed. Akbar then returns, and arrives, after 
an absence of fort^-three daye, at Fathpur Sikri, 8th Jum&da II, 981. 

It has b^n above remarked (p. 406, 1. 24) that the Bucknow Edition of iha A id>am&m a 
is^ot a trustworthy edition. An extraordinary error occurs in the events of the 17th year. 
The editors have divided the work into three, instead of tux> parts — the A*in-i Akbarl, 
is the third part, — and have ended their second volume with the birth of Bany&l (2nd 
Jumada I, 980). Their third volume opens with the beginning of the 18th year (6th 
Zl Qa*'(ia , 980), Hence they have omitM the important events which took place between 
those two days, viz,, the conquest of Gujr&t and the first defeat of the Mini^. 
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arrows struck in his shield, and his elephant fell with one foot in a grain 
pit, which threw the officer who was seated behind him with much force 
upon him. The fight chiefly took place in a village called in the MSS. 
4^^ or 

The TabaqM mentions a Sultan Ibrahim of Awba (near Hirat) among 
Akbar’s grandees. His name is not given in the A*‘in. He was the 
maternal uncle of Nizam” 'd-Din Ahmad, author of the Tohaqai. He 
conquered Kama, on and the Daman-i Koh. 

1S2. Salim l^an Kakar.^ 

Several MSS. of the A^in call him SaUm Khan Kdkar ^Alt. The 
AId)anidma calls him SaBm Khan Kdkar, or merely Salim Khan, or SaUm 
Khun Sirmur, The Tabaqdt has SaUm Kkdn Sirmur Afghan. 

He served in the beginning of the 6th year in the conquest of Malwa, 
and later under Mu'^izz” ’l>Mulk (No. 61) in Audh, and was present in 
the battle of KfaayrabM. In 980, he took a part in the fight of SarnaL 
He then served in Bengal, and was jagirdar of Tajpfir. In the 28th year, 
he accompanied Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) to Bhati. As there were no 
garrisons left in Upper Bengal, Vazir Khan having gone to the frontier 
of Oiisa, Jabari (vide p. 400, note 2) made an inroad from Kuch Bihar 
into Ghoraghat, and took Tajpur from Salim’s men, and Purni,a from the 
relation*^ of Tarso Khan (No. 32). Jabari moved as far as Tan<Ja. 
The Kotwf I, Hasan ^Ali, was sick, and Shaylffi Allah Balhsh §adr fled 
in precipitate haste. Fortunately, Shaykh Farid arrived, and Jabari 
withdrew to Tajpur. In the 32nd' year, Salim served under Matlab 
Khan (No. 83) against the Tarikis, and shortly after, in the 33rd year, 
under Sadiq Khan against the same Afghan rebels. 

He was no longer alive in 1001. 

133. Habib *^AU Khan. 

He is not to be confounded with the Habib ^^Ali Khan mentioned 
on p. 466. 

Habib was at first in the service of Bayram Khan. In the third ymr 
when Akbar had marched to Agra, he ordered Habib to assist Qiya Khan 
(No. 33) in the conquest. Towards the end of the inirth ye^ir, Akbar sent 
him against Rantanbhur. This fort bad formerly been in the possession of 
the Afghans, and Salim Shah had appointed Jhujhar Khin governor. 
On Akbar’s accession, Jh. saw that he would not be able to hold it against 
the Imperialists, and handed it over to Hay Surjan (No. 96), who was then 
in the service of Eana Udai Singh. But Habib had to raise the siege. 

ParCkb. nineteen to south of Siyfilkot.— B.] 

[• Should be Ormaf. — B.] 
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Abii l*Fa?l attributes this want of success paxtly to fate, partly to the 
confusion which Ba3nram's fall produced. 

In the 6th year (968) he served under Adham (No. 19), in Malwa. 
According to the Tcibaqat^ he died in 970. 

134. Jagmal, younger brother of Kaja Biharl Mai (No. 23). 

He mmt not be confounded with No. 218. Jagmal was mentioned 
on p* 348. In the 8th year, he was made governor of Mirtha. In the 
18th year, when Akbar marched to Patan and Ahmadabad, he was put 
in command of the great camp. 

His son Ktmgar. He generally lived with his uncle Baja Bihari 
Mai at Court. When Ibrahim Husayn Mirza threatened to invade the 
Agra District, he was ordered by the Raja to go to Dihll. In the 18th 
year, he joined Akbar at Patan. In the 21st year, he accompanied Man 
Singh’s expedition against Rana Partab. Later, he served in Bengal, 
chiefly under Shahbaz ^an (No. 80). When Shahbaz returned unsuccess- 
fully from Bhati (p. 438) Kangar, Sayyid *^Abd" llah Khan (No. 189), 
Raja Gopal Mirzada ^Ali (No. 152) met a detachment of rebels, and 
mistook them for their own men. Though surprised, the Imperialists 
held their ground and killed Nawruz Beg Qaqshal, the leader. They then 
joined Shahbaz, and arrived after a march of eight days at Sherpur 
Murcha. 

According to the TaboqaXy Kangar was in 1001 a Commander of Two 
Thousand. The phraseology of some MSS. implies that he was no longer 
alive in lOOL 

135. Ulugh Khan Habshi, formerly a slave of Sultdn Mahmud of 
Gujrat. 

Ulugh Khan is Turkish for the Persian lOidn-i Kaldn (the great 
Khan). 

He rose to dignity under Mahmud of Gujrat. The word Habshi ^ 
for which MSS. often have BadakJtski, implies that he was of Abyssinian 
extraction, or a eunuch. In the 17th year, when Akbar entered for the 
first time Ahmadabad, he was one of the first Gujrati nobles that joined 
the Imperialists. 

In the 22nd year, he served with distinction under SMiq (No. 43} 
against Baja Madhukar Bundela, Zamindar of Undcha, In the 24th 
year, he followed §adiq who had been ordered to assist Baja To<Jar Mai 
on his expeclition against the rebel ^Arab (Niyabat Khan) in Bihar. He 
commanded the left wing in the fight in which Khabita (p. 383, note 1) 
was killed. 

He died in Bengal. 
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136. Xaqf&d ^All Xor. 

The Tabaqat says that Maq^ud was at first in Bajncim Kh&n*8 service. 
He had been dead for a long time in 1001. 

From the Akbamdma (II, 96) we see that he served under Qiya Khan 
(No. 33) in the conquest of Gwaliyar. 

137. Oabnl SSian. 

From the Akbamdma (II, p. 450, last event of the 15th year of Akbar’s 
reign) we see that Qabul Khan had conquered the District of Bhimbar 
on the Kashmir frontier. One of the Zamlndars of the District, named 
Jalal, made his submission, and obtained by flattery a great power over 
Qabul, who is said to have been a good-hearted Turk, Jalal not only 
managed on various pretexts to send away Qabill’s troops, but also his 
son Yadgar ^usayn (No. 338), to Nawshahra. The Zamlndars of the 
latter place opposed Yadgar, and wounded him in a fight. Exhausted 
and wounded as he was, Yadgar managed to escape and took refuge 
with a friendly Zamindar. About the same time Jalal collected his men 
and fell over Qabul, and after a short struggle killed him (6th Ramazan, 
978). 

Akbar ordered Khan Jahan to invade the District. The lands of the 
rebellious Zamlndars were devastated and summary revenge was taken 
on the ringleaders. 

Yadgar Husayn recovered from his wounds. He is mentioned below 
among the commanders of Two Thousand. 

The Akbamdma mentions another Qabul Khan among the officers 
who served in the Afgjian war in Bengal under Mun*?im KImn Khonan. 
He was present in the battle of Takaro,i dnd pursued the Afghans under 
Todar Mai to Bhadrak (p. 406). 

Neither of the two Qabul Khans is mentioned in the Tabaqat and the 
Ma*^d§ir, 


Commanders of Nine Hundred.^ 

138. Kfiohak ^Ali Shield Kol&bi. 

Koldb is the name of a town and a district in Badalffishan, long. 70^, 
lat. 30°. The District of Kolab lies north of Badakfesban Proper, from 
which it is separated by the ‘^Amii (Oxus) ; but it was looked upon as 
part of the kingdom of Badayishan. Hence Kuchak ^Ail is often called 
in the Akbamdma Kflchak ^All Khan-i BadaWishL 

^ Not all M88, of the A^lii have tboee words ; they count the officere from No. 138 
to 17,5 amongst the Hazarffi. But the beat M8S. have this In the lists of grandees 

in the P&di«h&hndma also the fmnmh of Nine Hundred occurs. 
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He served under Mun^im Khan Zaman^ and was preset at the 
reconciliation of Baksar (Buxar) in the 10th year. 

He also served under Mun*»im Khan in Bengal, and held a command 
in the battle of Takaro,i (p. 406). 

His sons are mentioned below, No. 148 and No. 380. 

139. Sabdal Sumbul, a slave of Humayiin. 

140. Sayyid Muhammad, Mir ^Adl, a Sayyid of Amroha. 

Amroha, formerly a much more important town than now, belongs 

to the Sarkar of Sambal. Its Sayyids belonged to old families of great repute 
throughout India. Mir Sayyid Muhammad had studied the Hadis and 
law under the best teachers of the age. The father of the Historian 
Bada,oni was his friend. Akbar made Sayyid Muhammad, Mir ^AdL 
When the learned were banished from Court (iJchrdj4 ^ukmd) he was 
made governor of Bhakkar.^ He died there tw'o years later in 984 {vide 
Nos. 119 and 251). 

From the Akbamdma^ we see. that S. Muhammad with other Amroha 
Sayyids served, in the 18th year, under S. Mahmud of Barha in the 
expedition against Raja Madhukar. 

He advised the Historian Bada,on! to enter the military service of the 
emperor, instead of trusting to learning and to precarious Madad^i 
ma^dsh tenures, an advice resembling that of ‘^Abd" ’1-GhaSar {^nde 
No. 99, p. 454). S. Muhammad's sons w'ere certainly all in the army ; 
vide Nos. 251, 297, 363. 

141. Eazawl Kh&n, Mirza Mirak, a Razawi Sayyid of Mashhad. 

He was a companion of Khan Zaman (No. 13). In the 10th year, he 

went to the camp of the Imperialists to obtain pardon for his master. 
When in the 12th year Khan Zaman again rebelled, Mirza Mirak vras 
placed under the charge of Khan Baqi Khan (No. 60), but fled from his 
custody (at Dihli, Badd,oni II, 100). After Khan Zaman's death, he was 
captured, and Akbar ordered him daily to be thrown before a mast 
elephant ; but the driver was ordered to spare him as he was a man of 
illustrious descent. This was done for five days, when at the intercession 
of the courtiers he was set at liberty. Shortly afterwards he received a 
man^b, and the title of Ramwl KJmn, In the 19th year, he was made 
Diwan of Jaunpur, and in the 24th year, Bakhshi of Bengal in addition 
to his former duties. 

At the outbreak of the Bengal Military Revolt (25th year), he was 
with Mu^aflar Khan (No. 37). His harsh behaviour towards the dis- 
satisfied grandees is mentioned in the histories as one of the causes of 
* In 9S3, the 20th ya^kv {AkharnAtHa lU, 138). Bada^oni (III, p. 75) ha« 9S4. 
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the revolt. When the rebels had seceded (9th Zi IJijjah, 987) and gone 
from Tan<Ja to Qanr, Mu^ffar sent Eamwi Khan, Ray Patr Das (No. 196) 
and Mir Ahmad MunshI to them to try to bring them back to obedience. 
Things took indeed a good turn, and everything might have ended 
peacefully when some of Ray Patr Das's Rajpilts said that the opportunity 
should not be thrown away to kill the whole lot. Ray Patr Das mentioned 
this to Ra^w! Khan, and through him, it appears, the rebels heard of it. 
They took up arms and caught Ray Patr D^. Ra^wi Khan and Mir 
Ahmad MunshI surrendered themselves. 

The Ma^'d^ir says that nothing else is known of Ra?awi Khan. The 
fabaqdt says that he was a Conunander of Two Thousand, and was 
dead in IDOL 

Mirza Mirak is not to be confounded with Mlrak Khdn^ an old 
grandee, who died in 975 (fabaqat) ; or with Mlrak Bahddur (208). 

Shahjahan conferred the title of Ramwl Khan on Sajryid ^Ali, son of 
§adr“ s*“Sudur Miran S. Jalal of Bui^ara. 

142. lllrz& Najat ]^An, brother of Sajryid Barka, and 

149. Mxrza Husayn Khan, his brother. 

Both brothers, according to the Tabaqdt, were dead in 1001. Their 
names are often wrongly given in MSS., which call them Najdbat^ instead 
of Najdty and Hasan instead of Husayn, 

From the Aldximdma (I, 411) we see that both brothers accompanied 
Humayun on his march to India. 

Mirza Najat served, in the 10th year, against Khan Zaman (No. 13). 
In the end of the 21st year, he was attached to the corps which under 
Shihab Khan (No. 26) moved to Khandesh, the king of which, Raja 
*^AlI Khan, had shown signs of disaffection. Later, lie served in Bengal. 
Wlien the Military Revolt broke out, Baba Khan Qaqshal p. 399, 
note 2), Jabarl (p. 400), VazJr Jamil (No. 200), Sa^id-i Toqba*’i, and other 
grandees, marched on the 9th Zi Hijja, 987, from T^ncja to Gaur across 
the Ganges. Mir Najat was doubtful to which party to attach himself ; 
and when Mu^ffar sent his grandees [Mir Jamah^ 'd-Din Husayn Inju 
(No. 164), Razawi Khan (No. 141), Timur Khan (No. 215), Ray Patr Das 
(No. 190), Mir Adham, ^usayn Beg, Hakim Abu 1-Fath (No. 112), 
Khwaja Shams^ ’d-Din (No. 159), Ja^far Beg (No. 98), Mu|^mmad 
Quli Turkman (No. 203), Qasim Khan-i Sistani, ^Iwa?; Bahadur, Zulf 
*?Aii Yazdi, Sayyid Abu Is-haqd §afawi (No. 384), Mu^ffar Beg, etc.] 
to the banks of the Ganges, where the rebels had drawn up their army, 
Mir Najat stayed with Vazir Jamil, although Mu^affar, who was Najat's 
father-indaw, fully expected him to job. He must have soon after left 
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the rebels and gone to Southern Bengal ; for in the end of the 25th year 
he was at SatgSw (HtiglT). Abu l-Fazl mentions him together with 
Murad J^an at Fathabad (No. 34), and Qiya Khan in (No, 33), 
as one of the few that represented Imperialism in Bengal {AMxim, III, 291). 
But these three were too powerless to check the rebels. Murad died, and 
Qiy& was soon after killed by the AfgJians under Qutlu, who looked upon 
the revolt as his opportunity. Mir Najat also was attacked by Qutlii 
and defeated near Salimabad (Sulaymanabad), S. of Bardwan. He fled 
to the Portuguese governor of Hugh.^ Baba Khan Qaqshal sent one 
of his officers to get hold of Najat ; but the officer hearing of Qutlu's 
victory, attacked the Afghans near Mangalko^, N.E. of Bardwan. Qutlfl, 
however, was again victorious. 

143. Sayyid Hiahiin, son of Sayyid Mahmud of Barha. Vide 
No. 105, p. 461. 

144. Khan~i Badakhshl. 

In MSS., Ghazi is often altered to Qazi^ and Badakhshi to Bakhshu 
and as Ghazi Kban’s first title was Qdu Khan, his name is often con- 
founded with No. 223. Other G?tdzt Khans have been mentioned above, 
on pp. 396, 418. 

Ghazi Khan's name was Qazi Ni^m. He had studied law and Hadis, 
under Mulla 'd-Din Ibrahim, and was looked upon as one^^of the 

most learne<i of the age. He was also the murid of Shaykh Husayn of 
Khwarazm. a renovmed Sufi. His acquirements procured him access to 
the court of Sulayman, king of Badakhshan (No. 5), who conferred upon 
him the title of Qdzi Khan. At the deatli of Himuiyun, Sulayman, wishing 
to profit by the distracted state of the country, moved to Kabul and 
t)esieged Mun^im (No. II). After the siege had lasted for some time, 
Sulayman sent Qazi to Mun^im to prevail on him to surrender. But 
Mun^im detained him for several days, and treated him “ to the most 
sumptuous fare, such as Badalffishis cannot enjoy even in peaceful times ”, 
The good dinners made such an impression on Qazi Khan that he advised 
Sulayman to raise the siege, as there was no lack of provisions in the 
fort. Sulayman theretipon returned to Badakhshan. 

Subsequently Qazi Khan left his master, and went to India. At Khanpur 
he was introduced to the emperor on his return from Jaunpur (.4 
HI, 85). He received several presents, and was appointed Parwdnchl 
writer (p. 273). Akbar soon discovered in him a man of great insight, 
and made him a Commander of One Thousand. He also bestowed upon 


i The MSS. of the Akbarnavm call him Bartab Bd.r Firings or Fartah Firingt. 
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him the title of Khan, after he had distinguished himself in set^eml 
expeditions. 

In the 21st year, Oi&zi Khan commanded the left wing of Man Singh's 
corps in the war with the Ewa. Though his wing gave way, he returned 
with the troops and joined the van, and fought bravely. He then received 
Awadh as tuyut^ and distinguished himself in Bihar against the rebellious 
grandees. 

He died at Awadh in the 29th year (992) at the age of seventy, about 
the same time that Sultan j^waja died (No. 108). 

Ghazi Khan is the author of sev€sral works {vide Bada,onl III, 153). 

The sijda^ or prostration, which formed so important a part in the 
ceremonies of the Court, was his invention {vide p. 167, note). 

His son d-IHn, Akbar made him a Commander of One 

Thousand, and sent him with the Khan Khanan (No. 29) to the Dakhin. 
Suddenly a change came over Husam, and though a young man, he 
expressed to the commander his wish to resign the service and live as 
a faqir at the tomb of Nujam^ ’d-Din Awliya in Dihli. The Khan Khanan 
persuaded him in vain to give up this mad idea ; but Ilusam next day 
laid aside his clothes, smeared his body with clay and mud, and 
wandered about in the streets and bazars. Akbar permitted his resigna- 
tion. lived for thirty years as an ascetic in Dihli. Kh waja Baqi 

Billah (bom at Kabul and buried at Dihli) conferred on him power of 
“ guiding travellers on the road of piety He died in 1034. His wife 
was Abu ’1-Fad’s sister. She gave at the request of her husband her 
ornaments to Darwishes, and fixed an annual sum of 12,000 Rupees as 
allowance for the cell of her husband. Vide Tuzuk, p. 80, 

145. Farhat Mihtar Saka,!, a slave of Humayun. 

The MSS. have Saka^l and Sakdkt. Farhat I^an is first mentioned in 
the war between Humayfin and Mirza Kamran, when many grandees 
joined the latter. In a fight, Beg Baba of Kolab lifted up ids sword to 
strike Humayun from behind. He miased and was at once attacked 
by Farhat, and put to flight. When Humayun left I,*ahor on his march 
to Barhind, where Sikandar Khan was, Farhat was appointed Shiqddr of 
Lahor.^ Subsequently, Mir Shah Abu '1-Ma*'ali was appointed Governor 
of Labor. He sent away Farha't, and appointed his own men instead. 
Farhat therefore joined Prince Akbar on his arrival in the Panjab. 

^ AWirn^ma I, 416. At the s&me time, Mir B&buR (No. 73) wiw lippointed FawjiHr 
of the PanjAb, Mirza Bh&h Salt&n waa made Amin, and Mibtar Jawhar, treasurer. 

Hum&vdn waa on the 2^ Kubarram, 962, at Bigram, eroeaed the Jndua on the 6th 
8alar, when Bayr6m arrived from Kdhal, was at lAhor on the 2nd Bahl<? IT, and at 
Barhind, on the 7th Bajab. 
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After AJcbar*s accession* Far^at was made TuyUMdr of Korra. He 
distinguished himself in the war with Muhammad ^usayu Mirra near 
AJ^madabad. When the Mirra was brought in a prisoner, Far^at refused 
him a drink of water which he had asked for ; but AJkbar gave him some 
of his own water, and remonstrated with Farhat for his cruelty. In the 
19th year, he served in Bihar and was made jdglrddr of Ara. in the 
2l8t year (984), Gajpatl (p, 437) devastated the district. Farhang Khan> 
Farhat’s son, marched against him, but was repulsed and slain. Farhat 
then moved against the enemy to avenge the dc^th of his son, but met 
with the same fate {vide No. 80). 

146. EtaiS aan. Ustad Jalabi (?), of Rdm. 

He is not mentioned in the Tahctqat and the Ma*’d§tr, and but rarely 
in the Akbamdma. In the 20th year, he and Baqi Khan (No. 60) and 
^ Abd” ’r-Rabman Beg (No. 186) accompanied a party of Begams from Court 
on their road to Makkah. The party consisted of Gulbadan Begam, Salima 
Sultan Begam, Haji Begam, Gul^azar Begam, Sultan Begam (wife of 
Mirza *?Askari), Umm Kulsum Begam (granddaughter of Gulbadan 
B^am), Gujn^ Agh^ of Babar’s wives), Bibi §afiya, Bibi Sarw*i 
Sahi and Shaham Agfea (wives of Humayun), and Salima Khanum 
(daughter of Khizr Khwaja). They left in Rajab, 983. 

Rilmi Khan has also been mentioned above (No. 111). 

147. Saxn&nji Kh&n Qorgh^l {mde No. 100). 

He was a grandee of Humayun. During the reign of Akbar, he reached 
the dignity of a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. The Tabaqdt says he 
was, in 1001, a Commander of 2,000. In the same work he is called 
a Mughul. 

In the beginning of the 6th year (middle of 968) he served in Malwa 
under Adham Khan (No. 19) and was present in the battle of Sarangpur. 
In the 9th year, he accompanied Muhammad Qasim Khand Nlshapdrl 
(No. 40) and pursued ^Abd« ’llah ICh an Uzbak (No. 14). In the 13th year, 
he wus ordered, together with Ashraf Khan Mir Miuisiii (No. 74), to go 
to Raiitanbhur and suppress the disturbances created by Mirza 
Muhammad Husayn in Malwa. Later, he held a.jdgir in Ara.^ He joined 
at first the rebellious grandees, but convincing himself of their selfishness, 
he went back to the Imperial camp. 

In the 39th year, he w-as allowed to come to Court, and died a few 
years later. His sons received employments in the army. 

From the ABamdma (III, 156) we see that he also served in the 

» The Ma^dAtr haa Aunulh. At the outbreak of the Bengal Military Revolt, he was 
Jiglrdir of the Ara Dialxict (Akltam. Ill, 244). 
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2l8t year under ^an Jahan (No. 24) and was present in the battle of 
Ag Mahall. In the 30th year, he was in MMwa and was ordered to join the 
Dakhin corps. Two years later, he served under Shihab j^an (No. 26) 
against Baja Madhukar. 

148. Shahbeg Elhin, son of Ktlchak Khan of Badal^han 

(Nos. 138 and 380). 

His name is not given in the Ma^cmr and the Tabaqat. Amir Beg, 
a Pan^dr under Shahjahto, appears to be his son. 

149. Mirza Husayn Ehto, brother of Mirza Najat Khan {vide No. 142). 

150. Hakim Zanbil, brother of Mirza Muhammad Tabib of Sabzwar. 

ZanbiJ means “ a basket In the list of the physicians ot the Court, 

lower down, he is called Zanbfl Beg, Bada,om says, he was a 

mttqarriby or personal attendant on the emperor.^ 

151. Hhudawand Khand Bakhini. 

Khudawand Khan was a Nizamshahi Grandee. As his father was born 
at Mash, had, Kh. is often called Mash,had%. He was of course a Shi^ah. 

He was a man of im|X)8ing stature, and well known for his ]:)er8onal 
courage. When Khwaia Mirak of Isfahan, who had the title of Chingiz 
Khan, was the Vakil of Murtaza Nizam Shah, Kh. rose to dignity. He 
held several districts in Barer as jagir. The Masjid of Rohankhera * 
was built by him. 

In 993, when Mir Murtaza of Sabzwar (No. 162) commanded the 
army of Barer, and viras no longer able to withstand ^alabat Khan Chirgis 
in the Dakhin, accompanied M. Murta/A to Hindustan. Both wore 
well received by Akbar, and f^. was made a Commander of One Thousand, 
He received Patan in Gujrat as ittyriL 

He was married to Abu ’hPazFs sister, and died at Kari in the end 
of the 34th year, before the middle of 998 (Badd,on% II, 372, where in the 
Turl^ of his death the w^ord Dakhim must be written without an h). 

Once Aba d-Fazl had invited several grandees, Klmdawand among 
them. The dishes placed before |Qi. contained fowls and game and different 
kinds of vegetables, w'hilst the other gue.sts had roast meat. He remarked 
it, took offence, and went away. Although Akbar assured him that 
Abu ’1-Fazl had treated him to fowls and game according to a Hindiistam 
custom, lOi. disliked Abu ’l>Fazl, and never went again to his house. 

Hence Dakhinis are notorious in Hindustan for stupidity.^’ 

^ The Edit. Bibl. IiidicA of Bada.otil (in, 164) calls him wrongly HaHm Zinal SMr&xi, 
ZInal is the reading of bad MSS. , and Stibziofkri is ^ten altered to SAirdzS, Other bad MSS. 
have Manbfd. 

* Hohankhera Has in West Bardr, in the district of Buldana. In Aba *l>Faf 1*0 Uat 
of parganas in Sark&r Talingana, there is one called Qirp&tA Khud&wand KH&n. 
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The fahaqat puts among the Commanders of Fifteen Hundred, 
and says that he died in 995. The Ma^a^r has 997. 

152. IClrzada ^Ali Kh&n. son of Muhtaram Beg.^ 

He served in the 9th year in Malwa during the expedition against 
’llah Khan Uzbah (No. 14). In the 17th year, he served in the 
Gujrat war under the Khan4 Kalan (No. 16). Two years later, he com- 
manded an expedition against Q^im Khan K^h, who with a corps of 
Afg^ns ravaged the frontiers of Bihar. In the 23rd year, he accompanied 
Shahbaz Khan in the war with Rana Partab.^ He then served in Bihar 
under Khan-i A^zam (25th year) and in Bengal under Shahbaz Khan {vide 
No. 134, p. 483). In the 30th yea.r (993) he was present in the fight with 
Qutlu near Mangalkot (Bard wan). In the 3l8t year, he was ordered to 
join Qasim Khan (No. 59), who was on his way to Kashmir. Not long 
after, in 995 (32nd year) he was killed in a fight with the Kashmiris 
who defeated an Imperial detachment under Sayyid *^Abd^ ’Uah Khan 
(No. 189). 

Bada,oni (III, p. 326) says he was a poet. He places his death in 996. 

158. Sa^adat lOrza, son of Khizr Khwaja Khan (p. 394, note). 

154. Shimal Khan Chela. 

Chela mean.s “ a slave The Tabaqdl says he was a Qurchl, or armour- 
bearer of the emperor, and a genial companion. He was made a Hazdn, 
and was no longer alive in 1001. 

In tlie 9th year, he assisted in the capture of Kh waja Mu*»az^am, 
In the 20t}i year, he served in the war against Chandr Sen, during which 
Jaliil Khan (No. 213) had lost his life, and afterwards under Say}dd 
Ahmad (No. 91) and Shahbaz (No. 80) in the expedition to Siwana. 

155. Shdh Ghazi Khan, a Sayyid from Tabriz. 

The Tabaqal calls him a Turkman, and says, he was dead in 1001. He 
served in the 19th year with Mirzada *»AlI Khan (No 152) against Qasim 
Klian Kasu. 

He may be the Shah (IhazI Khan mentioned below under No. 161. 

156. Fa?il Kh an, f^on of Khiln-i Kalan (No. 16). 

He was mentioned above, on p. 339. 

157. Ma<^ 9 um Khan, son of ’d-Din Ahmad Farankhudi 

(No. 128). 

He is not to be confounded with Ma'-sumKh^in-i Kabuli (p. 476, note). 

» Ho oallwl Mirm <Mlition haa wrongly Mtrza f;Ali 

Sii&n. For Muhktram iimuy MSS. read wnmgly Mahrmn. 

Hi»i fathor, Mubtaram Beg, wa.H a grandee of Huniayun s Court. 

* Gonerally called in the Histories Hand Kik-a. 


81 
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was made a Hazarl on the death of his father, and recrived 
Ghazipiir as iuyul. He joined Todar Mai in Bihar, though anxious to go 
over to the rebels (pp. 376-7). Not long afterwards, Mirza Mul^mmad 
^aklm, Akbar’s brother, threatened to invade the Panjab, and as the 
emperor had resolved to move personally against him, Ma*»s(lm thought 
it opportune to rebel. He seized Jaunpur and drove away Tars6 Kban’s 
men (No. 32). As Akbar kad known him from a child, he was inclined 
to pardon him, provided he left Jaunpur, and accepted Awadh as iuyuL 
This M. did f but he continued to recruit, and when Shah Quli Malpram 
and Raja Blr Bar had failed to bring him to his senses, Shahbaz Kh^, on 
hearing of his conduct, determined to punish him. The events of the 
expedition have been related on p. 437. 

After his defeat near Awadh, M. threw himself into the town ; but 
as several rebel chiefs had left him, he absconded, without even taking his 
family with him. He applied to two Zamindars for assistance ; but the 
first robbed him of his valuables^ and the latter waylaid him, and had it 
not been for a bribe, M. would not have escaped. About this time one 
of his friends of the name of Maqsud joined him and supplied him with 
funds. M. collected men and surprised and plundered the town of 
Bahra,ich. Vazir Khan (No, 41) and others moved from Hajipur against 
him ; but M. escaped them. After plundering the town of Muhammada- 
bM, he resolved to surprise Jaun])ur, when the tuyuldars of the district 
marched against him. Being hard pressed, he applied to M. *^Aziz Koka 
(No. 21) to intercede for him. Akbar again pardoned him, and gave him 
the Pargana Mihsi, Sarkar Champaran, as tuyuL But M. continued in a 
rebellious attitude, and when M. Aziz prepared to punish him, he applied 
for leave to go to Couri). He arrived, in the 27th year, in Agra, and 
again pardoned, chiefly at the request of Akbar’s mother. 

Soon after, on going home one night from the Darbar, he was killed 
on the road An inquiry was ordered to be held, but without result, and 
people believed that Akbar had connived at the murder Compare with 
this the fate of Nos. 61 and 62, two other Bihar rebels. 

158. Tolak ^an Quchln. 

Tolak commenced to serve Babar. He joined Humayun on his return 
from Persia. When the emperor had seized on Kabul, and M. Karam 
came near the town under the mask of friendship, many of Humayun’s 
grandees went over to him, and the emperor was obliged to retreat 
northwards to Zahak ( \js^^) and Bamiyan, where he hoped to find 
faithful ofiicers. He sent, however, Tolak and several others to Kabul, 
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to bring him correct information, but Tolak alone returned. For his 
faithfulness he was made Qurbegi. 

Tolak accompanied Humayun to India. After the emperor’s death, 
he belonged to those who supported the young Akbar, and was instru- 
mental in the captiire at a dinner party of Mir Shah Abii ’l-Ma*^alL After- 
wards, T. went to Kabul, where he remained for a long time. In the 7th 
year of Akbar’s reign, he was suddenly imprisoned by the young and 
hasty Ghani iOian, son of Mun^im Khan (No. 11), who was in charge of 
K^bul. Tolak managed to escape, and went to Baba Khattin. his jagir, 
collecting men to take revenge on Ghani. A favourable opportunity 
presented itself when Ghani one day had left Kabul for a place called 
IGiwaja Sayyaran to waylay a caravan from Ball^. He 

was just feasting with his companions, when Tolak Khan fell upon 
them. GhanL who was drunk, was caught, and Tolak marched to Khwaja 
Awash a place two kos distant from Kabul. But he was 

opposed by Fa^l Beg(Mun^im’s brother) and his son Abu ’1-Fath (called 
wrongly ^Abd^ 1-Faih, on p. 318), and thought it advisable to let Ghani 
go . Ghani irnmed iately collected men and pursued Tolak , who now prepared 
himself to go to Hindustan. Ghani overtook him near the Ab-i Ghorband 
and killed Baba Quchin, and several other relations and friends of Tolak. 
Tolak himself and his son Isfandiyar managed to cut their way 
through the enemies, and arrived safely in India. Akbar gave Tolak 
a jagir in Malwa, where he remained for a long time. 

In the 28th year, T. served under Khan Khanan (No. 29) in Malwa 
and Gujrat, and defeated Sayyid Dawlatin Kambha,it. He distinguished 
himself in the fights with Muzafiar, and served xmder Qulij Khan (No. 42) 
in the conquest of Bahroch. In the 30tli year, he was attached to the 
corps which under M. ^ Aziz Koka was to be sent to the Dakhin. Having 
indulged in slander during the disagreement between M. ^Azlz Koka and 
Shiliab*^ ’d'Dln, he was imprisoned. After his release he was sent to 
Bengal, where in the 37th year he served under Man Singh against the 
Afghans. 

He died in the beginning of the 41st year (1004). 

159. Kh waja Shams^ ’d-Din Khawafl. 

Khawdfl means ‘‘ coming from KhawM ”, which is a district and 
town ill Khurasan. Our maps have ” Khali ” or “ Khaf ”, due west of 
Hirat, between Lat. 60® and 61"*. According to the Mu^jam^ 'l-Bulddn^ 
“ Kh awaf is a large town belonging [at the time the author wrote] to the 
revenue district of Nlshapfir. Near it lies on one side Bushanj which 
belongs to the districts of Hiral, and on the other Zuzan. K^waf 
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contains one hundred villages and three towns (Sanjan, Sirawand, and 
gharjard)/’ Amin Kazi in his excellent Haft IqUm says that the district 
of Khawaf is famous for the kings, ministers, ar ! learned men it has 
produced. The dynasty called, AM Mu^ffar, of whom seven kings ruled 
for 59 years oA’^er Fars and Shiraz/ were Khawafis. The author of the 
ZakMrat^ 7 Khaivamn says that the people of Khawaf were known to be 
bigoted Sunnis, Wiien Shah AbbAs-i in the beginning of his reign, 

came to Khawaf, lie forced the inhabitants to abuse, as is customary 
with Shi^as, the companions of the Prophet {sabh~i sakaha) ; but as the 
people refused to do so, he had seventy of the principal men thrown down 
from a Masjid. Although then no one was converted, the Khwafis are 
now as staunch Shi*»as as they were formerly bigoted Sunnis. 

Khwaja Shams^^ ’d-Diii w as the son of Kh waja ^Ala^*^ 'd-Din, who was 
a man much respected in Khaw^af. Shams accompanied Muzaflar 
Khan (No. 37), his countrpnan, to Bihar and Bengal. At the outbreak 
of the Military Revolt, he was caught by the rebels, and Ma^sum i Kabuli 
had him tortured %vith a view of getting money out of him. Shams was 
half dead, when at the request of *^Arab Bahadur he was let off and 
placed under Arab's cliarge, who lay under obligations to him. But 
Shams eluded his vigilance, and fled to Singrtoi, Raja of Kharakpur 
(Bihar). 2 As the roads w’ere all held by the rebels, Shams could not 

^ They miccumbed to 1'imur. The Histories disagree regarding the length of their 
reign, some give 57 year», frtjm A.ii. 741 to 798. 

Amin Ra;<i mentions abo BtJvcral learned men and vazlrs besides those mentioned in 
the Mn^jam, and relates some anecdotes illuatratit^ ihe proverbial sagacity and qiiick- 
wittedness of the inhabitants of Khawaf. 

The number of Khawafis in the service of the Mughul emperoi*s was considerable. 
One is mentioned below. No. 347. The Ma*’asir has notes on the following ; — Mirza <?fzzat 
(under .lahangir) ; MTrza Ahmad, and Mu<itamid Khan Muhammad Salih (under Nlulh- 
jahan) : Sayyid Amir Kh an Shaykh Mir, Khwaja Mir Kliawafi Salabat <ilnayat 

j^an. and Mustafa i£han (under Awrangzib). The lists of ‘irandetts in the l^adinhnhnnma 
mention eevend other Khawafis. In later times we have the name of V-Ilazzaq 

i^m9am« ’d-l)awla Awnuigabadi, wh<i was murderc<l in 1171. His ancestor, Mir Kamab 
’d-JDin Khawafi. has serv-ed under Akbar. 

For Khamlfi some MSS. have Kh 'ift. Tin? Historian Muhammad Ha<ihirn Khafi 
Khan has also Ixisen suppoaod to be a Khawafi, though it must be obM^rv ni ( hat geographical 
titles are rare. There are a few, as /<.'«///! Kh'ln, f if hazntn Kh'tn. Kh an. The authors 

of the PrJdifthdhnuttm an<l the nevoir us<j the form Kh fji. 

* Singrain later fought with Shabbaz Jiiutn (No. 89), and <'*^de<l Fort Mahdii. Tliough 
he never went to Court, he remained in subrnission to the Imperial governf>r» of Kihar 
and Bengal. In the first year of Jahiingir's reign, Jahangir Qidi Kh an Ciila Beg, gevenmr 
of Bihar, sent a corps against Singrain, who was killwl in a fight. His son iurmxl Muhnni- 
madan, and received the name “ liaja Roz-afzrai was (;onlirmc<i in his zarntmiAris, 
and reached, under Jahangir, the dignity a Commander of Fifttcn Hmalred. I'nder 
Shahjahan, he served with Mahabat, Kh an in Balkli, against .fhujar Singh Bundeht, in 
the ftiege of Parenda, and waa at his death in 1944 a (.’ommander Tv/o 'rhousand. His 
•on. Raja BihrQz servctl in Qandahar, in the war between Awrungzib and Shah Shuja^I, 
and dbtingubhed himself in the Mfsoml conquest of J*alamau (4th year of Awrang/ib), 
Raja Bihrhz died in the 8th year of Awrangxib’s reign. Vide T*roceix lings, Asiatic Siiciety 
JBengal, for Dewmber, 1870. 
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make his way to the Imperial axxny. He collected men, attacked the 
rebels, and carried off some of their cattle ; and when some time after 
dissensions broke out among the mutineers, he found means to escape. 
Akbar received him with every distinction, and appointed him, in the 
sanie year {26th) to superintend the building of Fort Atak (built 990-1) 
on the Indus, near which the Imperial camp then was.^ 

After this, Shams was for some time Diwan of Kabul. In the 39th year, 
when Qulij Khan (No, 42) after the death of Qasim Khan (No. 59) was 
made Subadar of Kabul, Shams was made Diwan of the empire {Dlwan-i 
hill), vice Qulij. ^ When Akbar in the 43rd year, after a residence of 
fourteen years in the Panjab, moved to Agra to proceed to the Dakhtn, 
the Begams with Prince Khurram (Shahjahan) were left in Labor, and 
Shams was put in charge of the Panjab, in which office he continued, 
after Ak bar’s mother had returned, in the 44th year, with the Begams 
to Agra. 

Shams died at Labor in the 45th year (1008). The family vault 
which he had built near Baba Hasan Abdal having been used for other 
purposes (p. 469) he was biiried in Labor in that quarter of the town which 
he had built, and which to liis honour was called Khawdftpura, 

He is said to have been a man of simple manners, honest and faithful, 
and practical in transacting business. 

Like Shaylffi Farid-i Bukhari (No. 99), whom he in many respects 
resembles, he died childless. 

His brother, Khwaja Mumin Khawafi, was made, on his death, Diwan 
of the Panjab. Mumin’s son, *^Abd® ’1-Khaliq was a favourite of A^f 
Khan IV (p. 398). He was killed by Mahabat Khan, when Afaf had been 
removed by Mahabat from Fort At*ak and imprisoned. 

160. Jagat Singh, eldest of Raja Man Singh (No. 30). 

Kilwar Jagat Singh served in the 42nd year under Mirza Ja*^far Asaf 
Khan (No. 98) against Kaja B^u, zamindar of Mau and Pa than (Nurptir, 
N.E, Pan jab). In the 44th year (1008) when Akbar moved to Malwa, and 
Prince Salim (Jahangir) was ordered to move against Rana Amr Singh, 

» The author of the j*epeats Abh ’1- Fanil's etymology of the name Atak 

which was given on p. 404, note. He al»o says that some derive it from the Hindi, afak» 
prevention, a bar, because Hindfjs will not go beyond the Indus.’" But there is no instance 
on record that Hindus ever did object to cross the Indus. Bhagwan D&a, Man Singh, 
and othera were governors of Kfvbul and Ziibulistan, and had their K&jpats there ; 
and during the reign of Shahjahan, the liajputs distinguished themselves in the conquest 
of Baikh and the siege of Qandahar. (Fort Apak built in 090-91. — B.] 

Aba ’bFa?.r8 etymology is also doubtful ; for in the Akbamama (II, 302) he mcntirma 
the name'" At*k **^long Wore the building of the Fort (III, 335) 

* The twelve BIw&bs, who in 1003 hod been appointed to the 12 SSbaa, were under 
his orders. IHw&n-i hdl is the same as Korir-i kull or Va^Ar-i mutjaq, or merely Vaxtr, 
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Man Singh was called from Bengal, and Jagat Singh was ordered to go to 
Bengal, as wa*^’6of his father. While still at Agra, he died from excessive 
drinkiiig. Regarding J, S/s daughter, mde p. 323 and No. 175. 

Maha Singh, Jagat’s younger son, was appointed in his stead. His 
youth and inexperience inclined the Afgjians under Usman and Shujawal 
Khan to attack him. They defeated him and Partab Singh, son of Raja 
Bhagwan Das (No. 336), near Bhadrak in OrLsa (45th year). Man Singh 
hastened to Bengal, and after defeating in KK)9 the Afghans near Sherpur 
^Ata,i, between Shi,uji (Sooree) in BTrbhum and Murshidabad, recovered 
Lower Bc^ngal and Orisa. 

Singh died soon after, like his father, from excessive drinking. 
16 ], Naqib Kh an, son of Mir ^Abd^ ’1-LatIf of Qazwin. 
i^aqlh Khan is the title of Mir ^iyas" ’d-Din x\li. His family belongs 
to the Sayfi Sayyids of Qazwin, who were known in Iran for their Sunni 
tendencies. His grandfather Mir Yahya was a well-known theologian 
and philovHopher, who had acquired such extraordinary proiiciency in 
the knowledge of history, that he wa.s acquainted with the date of every 
event which had occurred from the establishment of the Muhammadan 
religion to his own time.” 

In the opening of his career, Mir Yahya was patronized by Sluih 
Tahmasp-i §afawi, who called him Yahya Ma^sum,^ and was treated by 
the king with such distinction, that his enemies, envious of his good 
fortune, endeavoured to poison his patron's mind against him, by repre- 
senting that he and bis son, Mir ’l-Latif, were tlie leading men 

among the Sunnis of Qazwin. They at last prevailed .so far as to ind\iee 
the king, ^vhen he was on the borders of Azarbayjan, to order Mir Yalyya 
and his son, together with their families, to be imprisoned at Isfahan. 
At that time, his second son, 'd-l)awla was in Azarbayjan, and 

sent of! a special messenger to convey his intelligence to his fatln.T. Mir 
Yahya, being too old and infirm to flee, accompanied tlie king’s messenger 
to Isfahan, and died tliere, afkir one year and nine months, in a.h. 962, 
at the age of 77 years.” ^ 

” Mir ‘iAbd‘* 1-I^atif, however, immediately on receipt of his brother's 

^ /.e. exempt, probably from losing life and property for hiis attachment to Hiinnism. 

* Mir Yahya is the author of an hi«t<>ricai com {indium called Lubh^ ''d-tfxwo rikh. 
composed in 1541 . Vidx: Elliot’s Bibl. Index to the HiwtorianH of India, p. 129 . Hen fw^cond 
«on <lAlaC« ’d*I>avvla wrote under the poetical name of KdmT, and is the author of the 
Naf &*'%«** *l-Ma^amr, ^""tazkira or work on literature. Bada,oni (111,97) Iw composed 
a in which, according to the manner of ShKahs, he abused the companions of the 

Prophet and the 8unni«, and among the latter hie father and elder brother (<? Abd<^ I Latif), 
whom he used to call Aqd, he hatl been his teacher. But the vercte in which 

ho cursed his relations is ambiguously worded. 

Some fix the date of Mir Yahyu’s death two years earlier. 
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communicatioii, fled to Gilaji>^ and afterwards at the invitation of the 
emperor Humayda went to Hindustan, and arrived at Court with his 
family just after Akbar had ascended the throne. By him he was received 
with great kindness and consideration, and appointed in the second 
year of his reign as his preceptor. At that time Akbar knew not how to 
read and write, but shortly afterwards he was able to repeat some odes 
of IJatiz. The Mir was a man of great eloquence and of excellent disposi- 
tion, and so moderate in his religious sentiments, ^ that each party used 
to revile him for his indifference.” 

When Bayram Khan had incurred the displeasure of the emperor 
and had left Agra and proceeded to Alwar with the intention, as it was 
supposed, of exciting a rebellion in the Panjab, the emperor sent the Mir 
to him, to dissuade him from such an open breach of fidelity to his 
sovereign.” Elliot^ lnde,x, Lc. 

Mir ^Abd*^ 1-LatTf died at Sfkri on the 5th Bajab, 981/^ and was 
buried at Ajniir near the Dargah of Mir Sayyid Husayn Kh ing-Buwar. 

^Abd'‘ l*Latif had several. sons. The following are mcjntioned : 1. Naqib 
Khan ; 2. Qamar Kbiin ; 3, Mir Muhammad Sharif. Tlie last w^as killed 
in 984 at Fathpur by a fall from his horse, while playing liockey with tlie 
emperor (Bad. Jl, 230). For Qamar Khan, inde No, 243. 

Naqib Khan arrived wdth his father in India, when Akbar after his 
accession was still in the Panjab { Akba ?^, II, 23) and sck)m became a 
])ersonal friend of the emperor (II, 281). In the 10th year, he conveyed 
Ak bar’s pardon to JQian Zamfin, for wdiom Mun^^im Khan had interceded 
(11, 281). In the 18th year, N. accompanied the emperor on the forced 
inarch to Patau and Ahmadabad (p. 481. note), and in tlte follow’ing year 
to Patan. In the end of the 2 1 si year, he took part in tl ie exjiedition to 
idar (HI, 105) and was .sent in the following year to Mfiiwa or Oujrat, 
after the a|>pointrnent of Shihab to the latter province. After the outbreak 
of tlie Military Be volt in Bengal, N. with his brother Qamar IQian served 
under Toclar Mai and Sadiq Khan in Bihar against Ma^sumd Kabuli 
(III, 273). In the 26th year, he received the title of Naqib Khan A Though 

^ The MS8. of the Ma^cif ir hiw© ; m elst) B»uIa,oni, Lc. 

* Ho was the first that taught Akbar the principle of <\ulh-i kuU, “ |:»eace with all/’ 

the Persian term which Abii ’tFa/J m olteii uat^s to tk^scribe Akbar’a policy of toleration. 
Abu {A/ctHirn. II, 23) says that <rAbd'* ’l-Latif was accused in Persia of being a 

Suimi and in HindQstan of being a ShKah. 

* Elliot has by mistake 971. The Tarlkh of his death in the Ma^df^ir and Bfida^om 
<TII, p. 99) infant A dl-i Ytl-Stn/* the pride of the descendants of Y 5»In (the Prophet) ” 
9B1, if the long aiif in &l be not eount^ 2, but 1. 

* Kewal Ram, a<'cording to KUiot, says in the Tazkirdi** ^hVmard*' that the title was 

conferred on Naqib 25th year for his gallant conduct in repelling a night 

attack made by Ma<Jsuni Kabuli on the Imperialists under Todar Mai and l^adiq 

Khan. This night attack is related in the Akbamama (HI, 293). The fight took place 
in the 25th year, near Gayw ; but Abu 4-Fa^l says nothing of Naqib’s “ gallant conduct ’* ; 
he does not even mention his name. 
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duriiiig the re1j|p of Akbar, he did not rise above the rank of a Hazmrly 
he possessed great influence at Court. He was Akbar’s reader, and super- 
intended the translations from Sanscrit into Persian, mentioned on p. 1 10* 
Several portions of the Tdrlkh-i Alft also (p. 113) are written by him. 

Naqib had an uncle of the name of Qazi ^Isa, who had come from 
Iran to Akbar’s Court, w^here he died in 980. His son was Shah GhazI 
Klian {vide No. 155). Akbar married the latter to Sakina Banu Begam, 
sister of Mirza Muhammad !Hakim (Akbar’s half-brother) ; and as 
Naqib ^aii, in the 38th year, reported that Qazi had expressed a 
dying wish to present his daughter to Akbar, the emperor married her. 
Thus two of Naqib's cousins married into the imperial family. 

On the accession of Jahangir, N. was made a Commander of 1,500 
{Tuzuky p. 12). He died in the 9th year of J."s reign (beginning of 1023) 
at Ajmir, and was buried at the side of his wife within the en(ilosure of 
Mu*^m-i Chishtfs tomb {Tuzuky p. 129). His wife was a daughter of Mir 
Mahmud, Mumhiy^ l-Mamdliky who had been for twenty-hve years in 
Akbar \s service (Bada,oni III, 321). 

Naqib 8 son, ^Abd“ l-Latif, was distinguished for his acquirements. He 
was married to a daughter of M. Yusuf Khan (No. 35) and died insane. 

. Naqib Khan, like his grandfather, excelled in history. It is said that 
he knew the seven volumes of the Raw^^ "S'safd by heart. Jahangir, 
in his Memoirs, praises him for his remarkable memory, and Bada,om, 
who was Naqib 's schoolfellow and friend, says that no man in Arabia or 
Persia was as proficient in history as Naqib. Once on being asked how 
many pigeons there were in a particular flock then flying, he responded 
instantly, without making a mistake of even one. 

162. Mir Murtaspa Kh&n* a Sabzwari Sayyid. 

Mir Murta^ Khan was at first in the service of Adil Shah of Bijapur. 
Murtaza Nizam Shah called him to Ahmadnagar, and made him Military 
Governor of Barar, and later Anir'* 'l-Umara^. He successfully invaded, 
at Nizam Shah’s order, ^Adii Shah’s dominions. But Nizam Shah suffered 
from insanity, and the government was left, in the hands of his Vakil, 
Shah Quli Salabat Khan ; and as he reigned absolutely, several of the nobles, 
especially the tuyulddrs of Barai, were dissatisfied. Salabat Khan being 
bent on ruining them, Mir Murtaza Khudawand Khan (No. 151), Jamshed 
iOian-i Shirazi and others, marched in 992 to AJ^adnagar. §alabat 
]^an and Shahzada Miran Husayn surprised them and routed them. 
Mir Murtaza lost all his property, and unable' to resist Salabat Khan, 
he went with Khudawand Khan to Akbar, who made him a Commander 
of One Thousand. 
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M. M. distinguished himself imder Sheh Murad in the Dakhin invasion. 
When the Prince left A^adnagar, §adiq Khan (No. 43) remained in 
Mahkar (South Barar), and M. M. in Dichpur, to guard the conquered 
districts. During hk stay there, he managed to take possession of Fort 
Gawil, near liichpQr (43rd year, 1007), persuading the commanders 
Wajlh^ 'd-Dinand Biswas Ra,o, to enter Akbar’s service. Later, M. M. 
distinguished himself in the conquest of Ahmadnagar under Prince 
Danyal, and received a higher MansaJb, as also a flag and a naqqara. 

Mir Murta^ is not to be confounded with the learned Mir Murta?A 
ShariLi Shlrazi (Bada,om III, 320), or the Mir Murtaza mentioned by 
Bada,om III, 279. 

163. Shamsi, son of Kliand A^zam Mirza Koka (No. 21). 

He was mentioned above on pp. 345 and 346. At the end of Akbark 
reign, Shamsi ^ was a Commander of Two Thousand. 

In the third year of Jahangir’s reign, he received the title of Jahangir 
Quli Khan, vacant by the death of Jahangir Qull Khan iJila Beg, Governor 
of Bihar, and was sent to Gujrat as ni^ib of bis father. Mirza *^Aziz had 
been nominally appointed Governor of that Suba ; but as he had given 
the emperor offence, he wm detained at Court. Subsequently Shamsi 
was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and Governor of Jaunpur. 
Whilst there, Prince Shahjahan had taken possession of Bengal, and 
prepareti himself to march on Patna, sending ’Uali Khan Firuz- 

Jang and Raja Bhim in advance towards llahabad. On their arrival at 
Chaiisa, Shamsi left Jaunpur, and joined Mirza Rustam (No. 9), Governor 
of the Suba of llahabad. 

On Shahjahan ’s accession, Shamsi was deposed, but allowed to retain 
Ins ManJWib. A short time after, he Wiis apjxnnted to Surat ** and Junagadh, 
vice Beglar Khan. He died there in the 5th year of Shahjahan's reign 
(1041). 

Shamsrs son, Bahrara, was made by Sha])jahan a Commander of 
1,(XX), 5(X) horse {Pddishahn. I, b., 309) and appointed to succeed his 
father. Wdiilst in Gujrat, he built a place called after him Bahrdmpura. 
He died in the 18th year of Shahjahan’s reign (Pddishdhn. II, p. 733). 

164. Mir Jamal'^ ’d-Din Husayn, an Inju Sayyid. 

From a remark in the Wa^sdf it appears that a part of Shiraz was 
called Inju : tride Journal Agnatic Society Bengal, 1868, p. 67 to p. 69. 

Mir tiamab* \.1-Din Inju belongs to the Sayyids of Shiraz, wlio trace 
their descent to QasimaiTasI (?) ibn-i Hasan ibn-i Ibrahim Tabatiba^^i 
Husayni. Mir Shah Mahmud and Mir Shah Abu Turab, two later members 

^ /Shamsi ii» an abbreviation for Shams^ "d-Din. {Sorath. — 11 j 
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of this renowned family, were appointed during the reign of Sh^h 
Xehmiisp-i §afawi, at the request of the Chief Justice of Persia, 
Mir Shams« ’d-Dm Asad'^ llah of Shushtar, the first as Shay|i" ’1-Islam 
of Persia, and the second as Qariy** l-Quzat. Mir Jamal^ ’d-Din is one of 
their cousins. 

Mir Jamal^ 'd*Dm went to the Dakhin, the kings of which had 
frequently intermarried with the In jus. He afterwards entered Akbar’s 
service, took part in the Gujrat ’wars, and was present in the battle of 
Patan (p. 432). Later he was sent to Bengal. At the outbreak of the 
Military B.ev’^olt, be was with Mu^ffar (Akbarndma III, p. 255). In 
the 30th year (993) he was made a Commander of Six Hundred, and 
ar^companie<l, shortly after, A^^^am Kban (No. 21) on his expedition 
to Gadha and Ra*'isin(d[^*bam. Ill, 472). In the 3Bth year, he had a jagir 
in Malwa, and served under A*^zam Khan in the Dakhin. His promotion 
to the rank of a Hazari took place in the 40tli year. When in the 45th year 
the fort of Asir had been conquered, ‘^Adil Shah, king of Bijapur wished 
to enter into a matrimonial alliance with Akbar, and offered his daughter 
to Prince Danyal. To settle matters, Akbar dis|)atcbed the Mir in 1009 
(Aklmrn. Ill, 846) to the Dakhin. But the marriage only took place in 
1013, near Patan. After this, accompanied by the Historian Firishta, 
he went to Agra, in order to lay before the emperor “ such presents and 
tribute, as had never before come from tlie Dakhin 

At the end of Akbar's reign, Mir J. was a Commander of Three 
Thousand. Having been a favourite of Prince Salim, he was promoted 
after the Prince's accession to the post of a Chahar-Hazari, and received 
a na<fqar(i and a flag. When Khusraw rebelled, the Mir received the 
order to effect an understanding by offering Khusraw the kingdom of 
Kabul with the same conditions under which M. Muhammad Hakim, 
Akbar's brother, had held that province. But the Prince did not consent; 
and wlien he was subsequently made a prisoner (p. 455) and brought 
before his father, Hasan Beg (No. 107), Khusraw^ principal agent told 
Jahangir tliat ail Amirs of the Court ’were implicated in the rebellion ; 
Jamab^ 'd-Dln had only a short time ago asked him (Hasan Beg) to promise 
him an appointment as Panjhazdri, The Mir got pale and confused, w^heii 
Mirza ‘^Azlz Koka (No. 21) asked the emperor not to listen to such 
absurdities ; Hasan Beg knew very well that he would have to suffer 
death and therefore tried to involve others ; he himself (^^Azlz) w^as the 
chief conspirator, and ready as such to undergo any punishment, Jahangir 
consoled tlie Mir, and appointed him afterw^ards Governor of Bihar. 
In the nth year, Mir Jamal received the title of ^Amd^ 'd-JJatvla. 
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On this occasion, ho presented to the emperor a dagger^ inlaid with precious 
stones, the making of which he had himself superintended when at 
Bijapur. At the top of the handle, he had a yellow ydq^ fixed, perfectly 
pure, of the shape of half an egg, and had it surrounded by other yaqMs 
and emeralds. The value was estimated at 50,000 Rupees. 

In 1621, Jahangir pensioned him off, because he was too old, allowing 
him four thousand rupees per mensefn. The highest rank that he had 
reached was that of a brevet Panjhazari with an actual command of 
Three Thousand and Five Hundred. In 1623, at the eighteenth anniversary 
of Jahangir's accession, he presented the emperor a copy of the great 
Persian Dictionary, entitled Farhang-i JaJidngiri^ of which he was the 
compiler. The first edition of it had made its appearance in 1017.^ 

After having lived for some time in Bahra,ich, Mir Jamal returned to 
Agra, where he died. 

Mir Jamal^ ’d-Din had two sons. 1. Mir Amln'^ ’d-Dtn. He served 
with his father, and married a daughter of ^ Abd^ 'r-Rahim IChan Khanan 
(No. 29), He died when young. 

2. Allr 'd-Dln. He married the sister of Ahmad Beg Khan, 

brother’s son of Ibrahim Khan Fath-Jang (Niir Jahan’s brother). 
Jahangir made him Governor of Asir, which fort he handed over to Prince 
Shahjahan during his rebellion. On Shahjahan’s accession, he was made 
a Commander of 4,000, with 3,000 horse, received a present of 50,0(K) 
Rupees, and the title of Murtazd KJidn. He was also made Governor of 
Thatbah, where he died in the second year (1039). 

Mir Husam’s sons — 1. Satmam** 'd-Dawla. He was made Dlwan of 
Shah Shu jii^ in the 21st year. In the 28th year, he w as appointed Governor 
of Orisa with a command of 1,500, and 500 horse. He died in the end of 
the same year. 2. Nur'^ ^lldh. He is mentioned in the Fddishdhndma 
(I, b., p. 312) as a Commander of Nine Hundred, 300 horse. 

165. Sayyid Raju, of Bar ha. 

Historians do not say to which of the four divisions {vid^ p. 427) 
the BW)a clan Raju belongs. 

He served in the 21st year, under Man Singh, and in the 28th year, 
under Jagannath (No. 69), against the Rana. While serving under the 
latter, Raju commanded the Imperial garrison of Mandalgarh, and 
successfully conducted an expedition against a detachment of the Rana’s 
troops. In the 30th year, Jagannath and Raju attacked the Rana in his 
residence ; but he escaped. 

^ Regarding the Farhan^-i Jahangiri, vide Jownial A sialic Society BengaU 1868, 
pp. 12 to 15, and 66 to 66. 
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Later, Rajii served under Prince Murad, Governor of Malwa, whom^ 
in the S6th year, he accompanied in the war with Raja Madhukar ; but 
as the Prince was ordered by Akbar to return to Malwa, Rajii had to lead 
the exj^edition; In the 40th year, he served in the siege of Ahinadnagar* 
Once the enemies surprised the Imperialists, and did much damage to 
their cattle. Raju attacked them, but was killed in the light, together 
with several of his relations (a.h. 1003). 

166, Mir Sharif-i Amuli. 

His antecedents and arrival in India have been mentioned above on 
p. 185. In the «30th year (993) Prince Mirza Muhammad Hakim of Kabul 
died, and the country was annexed to India. Mir Sharif was appointed 
Amin and Sadr of the new province. In the following year, he served 
under Man Singh in KAbul. In the 36th year,^ he was appointed in the 
same capacity, though with more extensive powers, to Bihar and Bengal. 
In the 43rd year, he received Ajmir as* and the Pargana of Mohan 
near Lakhnau, as tuyuL During the siege of Asir, he joined the Imperial 
caxup with his contingent, and was well received by tiie emperor. 

He is said to have risen to the rank of a Commander of Three Thousand* 
He was buried at Mohan. On his death, neither books nor official papers* 
were found ; his list of soldiers contained the names of his friends and 
clients, who had to refund him six mouths' wages per annum. 

Jahangir in his memoirs {Tuzuk, p. 22) praises him very much. 

The Tahaqai says, Mir Sharif belongs to the heretics of the age. 
He is well acquainted w'ith sufism and is at present (1001) in Bihar.’’ 


Note on the Ntiq(amt/ya Sect (iO^lxti). 

It was mentioned above (p. 18G) that Mir Sharif spread in India 
doctrines which resembled thoseof Mahmud of Basaldiwan.^ The curious sect 
which Mahmud founded, goes by the name of MaJmiudiijya, or Wdhidiyya^ 
or Nuytaiviyya, or Umand.^ Mahmud called himself Sfuikhs-i wahid, or 
“ the individual ”, and professed to be the Imam Mahdl, w^hose appearance 


^ The Lucknow edition of the Akbarnamu (III, p. 029) «aya he wtm mftde at the name 
time a Commander of Four Thousand. This must be a mistake, beoause Mir Bharif was at 
Jahangir’s acceasion a Commander of 2,600 {Tuzuk, p, 22). 

® Bada,om (Ed. Bibi. Indica) has Ba»ai^w&n\ the MSS. of the 
(with a long penultima) and in other places without a w ; the Calcutta edition 

of the Babistan (p, 374) and Shea and Troyer’s Translation have Mmajw&n — ^a shifting 
of the diacritical points. 

* The name nvqtawl was evidently used by Badlr.mu, though the MSS. from which 
the Bibl. Indica edition was printed, have AWjoft, which was given on p. 186. For Umana^ 
Shea’s translation of the Babistaii'has Iinand ; but {umaii&) is, no doubt, the plural of 
arnm. 
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•oft eartlj iiakers in tht eftd of the world. According to the Calcutta edition 
of the Dabistan and Shea’® Translation, lie lived about a.h. 600 ; but 
the MSS. of the ilfa*’d^r have a.h. 800, which also agrees with BadljOni’s 
statement that Mahmtid lived at the time of Timur. The sect found 
numerous adherents in Iran, but was extinguished by Shah ^Abbas-i 
Ma?i,i killed them or drove them into exile, 

MahmOd had forced into his service a passage from the Qur^an 
(Sur. XVII, 81), ^asd an tjak^a§a-k^ rahbu^h^ maqdm'^^ mahmud^^, 
“perad venture thy Lord vdll raise thee to an honorable (nrnhmud) station.” 
He maintained that the hiiman body (jasad) had since its creation been 
advancing in purity, and that on its reaching a higher degree of perfection 
” Mahmud ” would arise, as indicated in the passage from the Qur*'an,and 
with his appearance the dispensation of Muhammad would come to an end. 
He taught the transmigration of souls, and said that the beginning of 
every tiling was the nuqta-yi JMk, or earth-atom, from which the vegetables, 
and from these the animals, arose. The term nvqta-yi khak has given rise 
to their name Nuqtawls, For other of Mahmud's tenets, vide Shea's trans- 
lation of the Dabistan, vol. Ill, pp. 12 to 26. 

Some of Mahmud; s doctrines must have been of interest to Akbar, 
w^hose leanings towards the ‘‘ man of the millennium transmigration 
of souls, etc., have been mentioned above, and Mir Sharif-i Amull could 
not have done better than propounding the same doctrine at Court, and 
pointing out to Akbar as the restorer of the millennium. 

The author of the *^AIam Ara*'-yi Sikanclari, as the Ma^’ddr says, 
mentions Mir Sharif-i Amiili under the following circumstances. In 1002, 
the 7th year of Shah ^Abbas-i Mazi’s reign, the. astrologers of the age 
predicted, in cxmsequcnce of certain very inauspicious conjunctions, the 
death of a great king, and as this prediction w^as universally referred to 
Shah ^ Abbas Jaial^^ 'd- Din Muhammad of Tabriz, who was looked upon as 
the greatest astronomer of the period, it w^as proposed that Shah ^ Abbas 
should lay aside royalty for the two or three days the dreaded conjunction 
was expected to last, and that a criminal who had been sentenced to death 
should sit on the throne. This extraordinary expedient was everywhere 
approved of ; the criminals threw lots, and Yusuf the quiver-maker, 
who belonged to the heretical followers of Darwish Khusraw of Qazwin, 
was raised to the throne. He reigned for three days, and was then killed. 
Soon after, Darwish Khusraw was hanged. His ancestors had been well- 
diggers, but he was a dervish, and though he had been wise enough 

' ildfi »'«*» who passed away, is the epithet which Historians give to Shah 

<I Abb&s I of Persia, the contemporary of Akbar and Jahangir. 
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E€ver to speak of his Nvq^inyya belief, he was known as one of the 
sect, and was accordingly killed. So also Mir Sayyid Ahmad of Kashan,. 
whom <?Abb&s killed with his own sword. Among his papers treatises 
were foimd on the Nnqta doctrine, and also a letter addressed to him by 
Abii 1-Fa^ in Akbar’s name. Mtr Bhanf-i AfnuU, a ^ood poet imd the 
head of the sect^ heard of these persecttiionSf and fled from Asifc3>ad to 
Hindustan. 

Regarding the last sentence, the author of the Ma^dsir remarks that 
it involves an anachronism, for Mir Sharif was in India in 984, w^hen 
Akbar was at Dipalpur in Malwa ; and besides, Sharif -i Amuli waa 
mentioned in no Tazkira as a poet. 

167. Hasan Beg Khto»i Badakhshi Shaykh ^ITmari.^ 

Hasan Beg was a good soldier. In the 34th year, Akbar after his stay 
in Kashmir, marched to Zabulistan, and passed tlirough the district of 
Fakhali, “ which is 35 kos long and 25 broad, and lies west of Kashmir. 
In Fakhali, Sultan Husayn Khan-i Fakhaliwal (No. 301) paid his respects. 
This Zamindar belonged to the descendants of the Qarlugh® 
whom Timur on his return from India to Turan had left in Faklmli as 
garrison. After following Akbar's Court for a few days, Sultan Husayn 
IQian withdrew without leave, and the emperor ordercjd H^san Beg to 
occupy Fakhali {Akbarndma HI, 591, 598). He speedily subdued the 
district. In the 35th year, during Hasan Beg’s temporary absence at 
Court, Sultan Husayn Khan again rebelled, assximed the title of Sultan 
Nasir^* ’d-Din, and drove away Hasan Bcig’s men. But soon after, he 
had again to submit to Hasan Beg. In the 46th year, Hasan was made 
a Commander of Two Thousand and Five Hundred for his services in 
Bangash, and was put, towards the end of Akbar's reign, in charge of 
Kabul, receiving Fort Rohtas ^ (in the Fanjab) as jagir. 

In the beginning of Jahangir’s reign, he w^as called from Kabul to 
Court. On his way, at Mathura (Muttra), Hasan Beg met Frince Khusraw. 
who had fle<l from Agra on Sunday, the 8tb Zi Hijjah, 1014.® From 

* Badaftlythi in the adjective formed from BadakBh&n, a8 Kashi from Kash&n. The 
words Shay hh Umari are to be taken ae an adjective formed like Aikbarsh&hi, Jah&nffirt, 
etc., which w© find after the names of several grandees. Thus Shaykh <1 l/mori would 
mean “ belonging to thescirvants of Shay|^ <JUmar and this explanation is rendered 
more probable by the statement of historians that ^asan Beg belonged to the Bdbariy&n 
or “ nobles of Babar's Court ”. 

Hasan Beg is often wrongly called ^usayn B&g. Thus in the Tumk, p. 26 ff.; BMi- 
Mhn I, p. 306 ; Akbartc. XII, 698. 

* Generally spelt Tlie fort in Bihar is spelt without waw, though both 

are identical. 

* So the TuzuJc. The Ma*‘af ir has the 20th, instead of the 8th. MSS. continually 

confound and But J^anglr on his pursuit reached Ho4al on the 10th 

Bljjah and the Tuzuk is correct. 
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distrust as to the motives of the emperor, which led to his recall from 
Kabul, or from the ianate wickedness of BadaBishis ”, he joined the 
Prince with his three hundred BadakhshI trooj)er8, received the title of 
Kfean Baba, and got the management of all affairs. Another officer who 
attached himself to Khnsraw. was *?Abd^* ’r-Rahim, Diwan of Labor, 
After the defeat near Bhairowal on the Bi,ah,^ the Afghans who were 
with the prince, advised him to retreat to the Eastern provinces of 
the Empire ; but ^asan Beg proposed to march to Kabul, which, he 
said, had always been the starting-place of the conquerors of India ; 
he had, moreover, four lacs of rupees in Rohtas, which were at the 
Prince’s service. Hasan Beg’s counsel was ultimately adopted. But 
before he could reach Roht^, Khusraw was captured on the Chanab. 
On the 3rd §afar 1015, the Prince, Hasan Beg, and ^Abd“ ’r-Rabim, 
were taken before Jahangir in the Bagji-i Mlrza Kamran, a villa near 
Labor, Khusraw himself, according to Chingiz’s law {hatorah i 
with his hands tied and fetters on his feet. Hasan Beg after making a 
useless attempt to incriminate others (p. 500), was put into a cow-hide 
and ^Abd^* 'r-Rahim into a donkey’s skin, and in this state they were 
tied to donkeys, and carried through the bazars. “ As cow -hides get 
dry sooner than donkey -skins,” Hasan died after a few hours from suffoca- 
tion : but ^Abd^ r-Rahim was after 24 hours still alive, and received, 
at the request of several courtiers, free pardon.® The other accomplices 
and the troopers of Khusraw were impaled ; their corpses were arranged 
in a double row along the road which leads from the Bagh-i Mirza Kamran 
to the Fort of Labor, and ]^usraw% seated on a sorry elephant, was led 
along that way. People had been posted at short intervals, and pointing 
to the corjTses, kept calling out to Khusraw% “ Behold, your friends, 
your servants, do homage to you.” 

Hasan Beg w^as mentioned above on p. 370. His son Isfandiyar 
Khan, was under Shahjahan, a commander of 1,500. He served in Bengal,, 
and died in the 16th year of Shahjahan’s reign (Pddishakn. I, 476 ; 
1, b. 304). The ‘^Arif Beg-i ShayMi *^Umari mentioned in the PadishaJin^ 
(I, b. 319) appears to be a relation of his, 

168. Sheroya Khan, son of Sher Afkan Klmn. 

Sher Afkan Khan was the son of Quch Beg. Quch Beg served under 
Humayto, and was killed in the successful attempt made by several 

1 Vide p. 456 note. There is another Bhairdwal between Wazirabad and Siyalkot, 
Bonth of the Chanilb. 

• In Zu ’1-lJijjah, 1018, he got an appointment as a Yuzbashi, or commander of 100 
and wa8*»ent to Kaahrair {Tuzulc, p. 79), In the Tuzuk, he is called f;Abd>* 

KhAr^ Abd» ’r-Rahim “ the Ass 
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gmnde^s to save Maryam Makani, Akbar's mother, after the fatal battle 
of diaiisa {vide No. 96, p. 450). 'When Humayiin fled to Persia^ Sher 
Afkan remained with Mlrza Kamram in Kabnl ; but he joined the 
epiperoT on his return from Iran, and was made governor of Qalat. Later 
he received Zahak-Bamiyan as jagir, but went again over to Kamran. 
Humayun’s, soon after, capUired and killed him. 

Sheroya Khan served at first under Mun^^im (No. 11) in Bengal and 
’Orisa. In the 26th year he was appointed to accompany Prince Murad 
to Kabul. In the 28th year, he served imder *^Abd“ ’r-Rahim (No. 29) 
in Gujrat, and was present in the battle of Sarkich (Akhammna III, 
408, 422). In the 30th year, he served under Matlab Khan (No. 83) 
against Jalala Tariki (p. 441). In the 39th year, he was made a Kliin, 
and was appointed to Ajmir. According to the Tabaqdl he w^as a Hazari 
in 1001. 

169. Hazar Be TIzbak. 

The Akbarndnui (111, p. 500) says, On the same day ^ Nazar Be, 
and his sons, Qanbar Be, Shad! Be (No. 367), and BaqI Be (No. 368), 
were presented at Court, and were favourably received by the emperor.'' 

Shadi Be distinguished himself in the expedition under Matlab Khan 
fNo. 83) against the Tarikls. He may be the Sluidi lOian Shiidi Beg» 
mentioned in the Pddiskdhndma (I, b. 308) as a commander of One 
Thousand. Be is the abbreviation of Beg. Nazar Be is not to be con- 
founded with Nazar (?) Beg (No. 247). 

170. Jalai Khan, son of Muhammad Khan, son of Sultan Adam, 
the Gakkhar. 

171. Mubarak Kh an, son of Kamal Khan, the Gakkhar. 

The Gakkltars are a tribe inhabiting, according to the Ma*'dsir, the 
hilly districts between the Bahat and the Indus.^ At the time of Zayn^* 
'!-*» Abidin, king of Kashmir, a Ghaznin noble of the name of Malik Kid 
(jD or Jyi), who was a relation of the then ruler of Kabul, took away 

^ When the news was brought to Akbar that Man .Singh, booh after the defeat of the 
Imperialists, and tiie death of Bir Bar in the Khaybar Pass, had defeated the Tilrikis at 
<;Ali Masjid (end of the 30th year, or fjeginning of RabK 1, 904). 

^ Mr. J. O. Delmeriek informs me that the Gakkhars inhabittd the hilly parts of the 
KawnI Pindi and Jhelam districts from J£haiipur on the borders of the Haaara district 
along the lower range of hills skirting the Tab^Ils of Hilwul Pindi, Kiihuta, and GQjar 
j^ifin, as far as TIomeli in the Jehlam district, 'their ancient strongholds wtvra Pharwala, 
Sultanphr, and Oangali. 3"hey declare that they are descended from the Kaianian kings 
of Iran. Their ancestor Kid invaded Tibet, vhere he and his dcacendantfi reigned for 
ten generations. Ilis tenth descendant Ivab conq«er«^<l Kashmir, and took possession 
of half of it. The Gakkhars then reigned for 16 generations after Kab in Kashmir. The 
Itilh descendant, Zayn Shah, fled to Afghanistan, where ho died. His son, Gakkhar Sh&h, 
came to the Pan jab with MahmQd cf Ghazni, and was mad© lord of the Sind Sagar 
Malik Bir i« said to have been the grandfather of Tatar, w'hose father was Malik Mfi. 
Firfs Mr. Delmerick’s History of the Gakkhars, Journal 1871. Vide p. C2l. 
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theae districts from the Kashmiris, and gradually extended his |>ower 
over the region between the Nilab (Indus) and the Sawaliks and the 
frontier of modern Kashmir.^ Malik Kid was succeeded by his son 
Malik Kalan, and Malik Kalan by Malik Bir. After Bir, the head of the 
tribe w^as Sultan Tatar, who rendered Babar valuable service, especially 
in the war w ith Kaiia Banka. Sultan Tata^^r had tw^o sons, Bultfe Sarang 
and Sultan Adam. Sarang fought a great deal with Sher Shah and 
Salim Shah, capturing and selling a large number of Afghans. The Fort 
Rohtas w^as commenced by Sher Shah vrith the special object of keeping 
the Gakkhars in check. Sher Shah in the end captured Sultan Sarang 
and killed him, and confined his son Kumal Khan in Gwaliyar, without, 
however, subjugating the tribe. Sultan Adam was now" looked upon as 
the head of the clan. He continued to opjK>se the Af g hans. Once Salim 
Shah gave the order to blow" up a portion of the Gw^aliyar Fort, where 
the state prisoners w’€^e kept. Kamal Khan, who was still confined, had 
a miraculous escape and w"as in consequence pardoned. Kamal went to 
his kinsfolk ; but as SulJAn Adam had usurped all powder, he lived obscurely, 
wnth liis brother Sa^'id Khan, avoiding conflict with his uncle. 
Immediately after Akbar's accession, however, Kamal paid his respects 
to the emperor at Jalindhar, was well received, and distinguished himself 
in the W"ar with Hemu and during the siege of Mankot. In the 3rd year 
he was sent against the Miyana Afghans, who had revolted near Saronj 
(Malwa) and was made on his return jagirdar of Karah and Fathpur 
Huswah. In the 6th ye.ar, he served under Khan Zaman (No. 13) against 
the Afghans under the son of Mubariz Khan ‘^Adli (p. 320). In the 8th 
year (970), he was called to Court, and as Akbar wished to reward him, 
Kamal Khan begged the emperor to put iiim in possession of the Gakkhar 
district, which was still in the hands of his usui*ping uncle. Akbar 
ordered the ^an-i Kalan (No. 16) and other Panjabi grandees to 
divide the district into tw"o parts, and to give one of them to Kamal 
Khan ; if Sultan Adam was not satisfied with the other, they should 
occupy the country and punish Sul^n Adam. The latter alternative 
was rendered necessary by the resistance of Sultan Adam. The Panjab, 

^ The Ma^a»ir eayet, he subjected the tribes called ‘ 

4^v%de p. 487) and Mr. Delmerick eays, the Khatars inhabit the western 

parts of the K&wul PiudI district. The second tribe is that of the Janju^m who inhabit 
the Sait Range. The third, Aioan (u;V) found in the southern parts x>f the Rawul 
Pindi and the Jhelam districts ; their tract is called A w&nkaH to this day. The fourth, he 
says, may be the Jodnts a great clan about Pindi Gheb. The fifth, he believes, 

is intended for the Khokar^n {Mffh ^ tribe of some importance in Pind Dadan ’jOi& a. 
The sixth and the eighth are the CMbh (««^) and Mangar&l ), large tribes in 

Jammfi. The seventh he supposes to be a mistake for paMriyu or hill tribes, which 
» the Bhhnds and SattSs (^). Vide Additional Notes at end to p. G07. 

82 
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army, therefore, and Kama! Khan entered the Gakkhar district, and 
defeated and captured Adam after a severe engagement near the “ Qasba 
of Hfla ^ SuMn Adam and his son Lashkari were handed over to 
Kamal Kh an, who was put in possession of the district. Kamal Kh an 
killed Lashkari, and put Sultan Adam into prison, where he soon after 
died. {Ahhamdma, II, 240 ff.) 

It is stated in the Tahaqdt that Klamal Khan was a Commander of 
Five Thousand, distinguished for courage and bravery, and died in 972.^ 

Blubarak Khan and Jalal Khan served in the 30th year under Mirza 
Shahrul^, Bhagwan Das, and Shah Qull Mahram, in Kashmir (Akbartianm, 
III, 48^6). The Tahaqdt calls both, as also Sa^^Id Khan. Commanders 
of Fifteen Hundred, A daughter of Sa^^id Khan was married to Frii|<^(^ 
Salim ; vide No. 225, note. 

172. Tash Beg Mughul, [Taj Khan ). 

Tiish Beg served at first under Mirza Muhamtnad Hakiru, king of 
Kabul, and entered, after the death of his master, Akbar’s service. He 
received a jagir in the Panjab. According to the Akhurndnm (HI, 489), 
he went with Bir Bar (No. 85) to Sawad and Bijor, and distinguisiied 
himself under ^Abd^ 4-Mat!ab (No. 83) against the Tarikls (111, 511). 

In the 40th year, he operated against the ^Isa Khayl Afghans, though 
with little siicces.s. Two years later, he served under A&if J^an (No 98) 
in the conquest of Man, and received the title of Taj Khan, When 
Raja BAsu again rebelled (47tli year), Khwaja Sulayman, Bakh.shi of 
the Panjab, was ordered to march against him with the contingents of 
Qulij Khan (No. 42), Hiisayn Beg-i Shaykh ‘^Uniarl (No. 167), Ahmad 
Beg-i Kabuli (No. 191), and Taj Khan. Without waiting for the others, 
T. Kh. moved to Pathan, Whilst pitching his tents, rlamil Beg, T. Kh.\s 
son, received news of Basu's approach. He hastily attacketl him, and 
was killed with fifty men of his father's contingent. 

Jahangir, on his accession, promoted him to a command of 3,000. 
In the second year of his reign, he ofiiciated as governor of Kabul till the 
arrival of Sliah Beg l^ari (No. 57). Tie was afterwards apjiointed 
governor of Thathah, wdiere he died in the ninth year (1023). 


^ Not Haiti south of Chilianwalu between the Jhelam and the Chanab ; 

hut HJlJS, or Hii. which, Mr. Delmorick says, is a ferry on the Jhelam near HangaH, 
Sultan Adam’s stronghold. 

* So in my MSS. of the Tahaqdt. The author of the Ma^iUir found 970 m his MS., 
w'hich would be the same year in which Kam&l Khan was restored to his paternal inheri* 
tance ; hence he adds a XI Xb.l He was certainly alive in the middle of 972. {Akbarn^rm, 
I, p. 302.) ^ 
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173* Shay ^^i ^Abd'* llah, «on of ShayMi Mul^mmad Ghav^H [of 
Gwaliyar]. 

Shay]A Abd'* ’llah at first lived a retired and saintly life, but entered 
subsequently the Emperor’s service. He distinguished himself, and is 
said to have risen to the dignity of a Commander of Three Thousand. 
He died when young. 

His brother Ziyd*'^ 'lldh lived as a Faqir, and studied during the lifetime 
of his father under the renowned saint Wajih'* ’d-Din in Gujrat, who 
himself was a pupil of Muhammad Ghaws. 

Biographies of Muhammad Ghaws (died 970 at Agra, buried inGwMiyar) 
will he found pi the Ma^dmr, Badu.oni (III, p. 4), and the KkazlncU^ 
(p. 969). He was disliked by Bayram Khan, Sliaykh Gada,i\ 
and Shaykh Mubarak, Abu l-Fazl's father. Vide aho Ma*'dmr-i ^Alamrfm, 

p. 166. 

174. Raja ES.jsmgh, son of Raja Askaran, the Kachhwaha. 

Raja Askaran Ls a brother of Raja Bihar! Mai (No. 23). He served in 
the 2213(1 year with §adi({ Kh an (No, 43) against Raja Madluikar of 
Iklcha,^ and in the 25th year under Todar Mill in Bihar. In the 30th 
year, he was made a Commander of One Thousand, and served in the 
same year under Koka (No. 21) in the Dakhin. In the 31st year, 

when Akbar ap|)oirite(i two officers to each suba, Askaran and Shayl^ 
Ibraiilm (No. 82) were appointed to Agra. In the 33rd year, he served 
a second time against Raja Madhukar under Shiliab lyian (No. 26), 
and died soon after. 

Abu ’I-Fazl has not given his name in this list of grandees. The 
Tabaqdt says he was a Commander of Three Thousand. 

Raj Sing, his son, received the title of Raja after the death of his 
father. He served for a long time in the Dakhin, was called in the 44tli 
year to ('ourt, and w'as apjxiinted commandant of Gwaliyar. In the 
45th year, he joined the Imperial army, which under Akbar besieged 
Fort Asir, In the 47tb year, he pursued, together with Ray Rayan 
Patr Das (No. 196) the notorious Bir Singh Deo Bundela, who at Jahangir’s 
instigation bad murdered Abu d-Fazl. For his distinguished services in 
the operations against the Bundela clan, he was promoted, and held, in 
the 50tli year the rank of a Commander of 4,600, 3,000 horse. In the 
3rd year, of Jahangir's reign, he served in the Dakhin, where he died 
in 1024 (10th year). 

* Tjdtha i» generally spelt on our maps Oorcfm. It lies near Jh^si on the left bank 

of the Bet wa. The name of the river ** llasthara ” mentioned on p. 382, is differently spelled 
in the IVIS8. In one place the has Satdahdra, 
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Ram Das, his son, was a Commander of 1,000, 400 horse. He received, 
in the 12th year, the title of Baja, and was made, in the same year, a 
Commander of 1,500, 700 horse. 

One of his grandsons, Prasuttam Singh, turned Muhammadan in the 
f)th year of Shah jahan’s reign, and received the name of ^Ibadaimani^ 

175. Bay Bhoj, son of Ray Surjan Ha<Ja (No. 00). 

When Bundi, in the 22nd year, was taken from Dauda, elder brother 
of Bay Bhoj, the latter was put in possession of it. Bhoj served under 
Man Singh against the Afghans of Orlsa, and under Shayldi Abu 
in the Da ldi in {Akbam., Ill, 851, 855). 

His daughter was married to Jagat Singh (No. 160). ^ 

In the first yeux of his reign, Jahangir wished to marry Jagat Singh’s 
daughter. Bay Bhoj, her grandfather, refused to give his consent, and 
Jahangir resolved to punish him on his return from Kabul. But Bay 
Bhoj, in the end of 1016, committed suicide. The marriage, however, 
took place on the 4th Rabi*^ I, 1017, (Tuzuk, pp. 68, 69). 

It is said that Rathor and Kachhwaha princesses entered the imperial 
Harem ; but no Ha(Ja princess was ever married to a Timuride. 

XIV. Commanders of Eight Httndred. 

176. Sher Khwaja. 

He belonged to the Sayyids of Itawa jL»). His mother was 

a Naqshhandi (p. 466, note 2). Sher lOi.’s name was “ Padishah 
Khwaja ”, but Akbar called him on account of his bravery and courage 
Sher Khwaja. 

In the 30th year, Sh. served under Sa*^id Khan Cha^ta*^! (No. 25) 
against the Yusuf za, is, and afterwards under Sultan MurM in the Daldun. 
In the 40th year, the Prince sent with him a corps to Patan, where he 
distinguished himself against Ikhlas ^an. He continued to serve in the 
Dakhin under Abu ’l-Fa^l. In the engagement near Bir he was wounded. 
He entered the town victoriously but was besieged. From want of pro- 
visions, his men had to subsist on horse-flesh. As in consequence of the 
awelHng of the Gangs (Gedavari) he did not expect assistance from the 
north, he resolved to try a last sortie and perish, when Abfl ’1-Fa?l 
arrived and raised the siege. Abu ’l-Fazl proposed to leave his own 
son ^Abd“ ’r-Balman at Bir ; but Sh. ]&. refused to quit his post. In 
the 46th year, he received a drum and a flag. 


» E^aaxfliiig the Kachhw&hae^ eee my Article in the Oftk^Ua Bwiew, for April, 1871, 
«EititIed A Chapter from Muhammadan Bistory 
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Sh. gh. remained in favour during the reign of Jahangir. He was 
with the emperor ’when Mahabat ^an near the Bahat had taken 
possession of Jahangir’s person. After Jahangir’s death, he served with 
Afaf Khan against Shahryar in Labor. 

In the Ist year of Shahjahan’s reign, he was made a Commander of 
4,000, with 1,000 horse, and received the title of Khwma Baq% KhSn. 
He was also appointed governor of Thathah, vice Mirza Tarl^an 
(p. 392). He died on his way to his province m 1037. PadishaJm,, 1, 181, 
200 . 

His son Khwdia Hashim was made a commander of 500 {Paddah^nama, 
I, b. 327). Another son, Asad^ ^Uah, is mentioned as a Commander of 
900, 300 horse, {Pddishdhn., II, 738). 

177. Mirza Khimramt son of Khan-i A^^m Mirza ^Azlz Koka 
(No. 21). 

He has been mentioned above, p. 346. 

XV, Commanders of Seven Hundred. 

178. Qurayth Sultto, son of Abd'^ ’r-Rashid Khan, king of 
Kashn^r. 

182. Sultin ^Abd* *llih, brother (by another mother) of Quraysh 
Sul'^on 

310. Sh&h Muhammad, son of Quraysh Sul^n. 

Quraysh SuliAn is a descendant of Chingiz Khan.^ His genealogical 
tree is given in the Akbarnama (III, 584) and the Tdnkh-i Rasktdtm 
on following page. 

After the death of ^Abd’* ’r-Rashid Khan (16), ^Abd" ’1-Karim Khan, 
elder brother of Quraysh Sultan, succeeded to the throne of Kasbij^ar. 
He treated his relations well, partly in fulfilment of his father’s wish, 
partly from natural benevolence. But Khudabanda. son of Qura 3 r 8 h Sultan, 
quarrelled with Mul^anunad Khan, his uncle, and Khudabanda occupied 
the town of Tarfan. ^Abd'* ’llah, doubting the loyalty of his relations, 
ordered Quraysh Sultan to go to Makkah. Q. went first with his family 
to Badal^shan and Bal|^, and lastly, with the permission of ^Abd'^ ’Dah 
Khan of Tfiran, to Hindfistan. He met Akbax, in the 34th year, at 
Shihab® ’d-Din-piir, when the emperor was just returning from Kashmir, 
was well received, and appointed to a command of Seven Hundred. 

Quraysh died in the 37th yeaf (1000), at H^jfpibr* 

179. <kar& Bah&dur, son of Sfirsa Malpntid, who is the paternal 
unde of Mirza 

^ dungus hi the hiatonm ia often celled Bmmrff. 
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1. 

Chingiz iyjan. 


2. 

Cha|^t&^i KliEn. 


3. 

Maw&tkEn (second son of Chagdits*’! iOjan)- 


4. 

j 

Visiirv? (i'll® Ri'"® various readings). 


5, 

Yaraq ^ jChan (called after his conversion Saltan Ghiyas« ’d-DIn). 

6. 

DawS Kii&n.* 


7. 

8. 

1 

Alamuqa. or AleEnuqa, KllEn. 

Tughlaq Timur Khan. 


9. 

Khizr KbwEja Khan * (father-in-law of Timur). 


10. 

■j 

(a) Muhammad Khan ... (6) Sham<; JahEn Kh^n , 

j 

. . (c) Naqsh Jahan Kh&n. 

U. 

{«) Sher Muhammad Khan, (b) Sher <;Aji UjdllEn. 


12, 

Uv'ais Khan, son of Sher <jAli Ug^llan. 


13. 

Yunas Khan, father of Balmr’s mother. 


14, 

1 

Sultan Ahmad Khan, known as Aldncha EJUln. 


15. 

j 

Sultan Abu Sa<?id Khan. 

i 


10. 

1 

^Abd“ ’r-Rashid Khan. 

1 


17, 

(1) «?Abd“ ’l-Karim Khan. (2) Quraysh Sultan 

(No. 168). 

' ' t 

(3) Sultan <;Abd« ’Hak 
(No. 178). 


(1) Shah (No. 310). 

(2) K^h udilbanda. 

Like the preceding, Qara Bahadur belonged to the royal family of 
Kash g har. Mirza Haydar's father, Muhammad Huaayn, was the son 
of Babar’s maternal aunt. 

Mirza Haydar,^ daring his stay in Kashgjiar, had accompanied the 

l/ Buiiiq, Vam<?bery, j). 153, — Bj. 

* DawS. invaded India during the reign of «;Ala*'» 'd-Din j vide Journal As, Soc. Bengal 
for 1869, p. 194, and 1870, p. 44. 

® Hia daughter is called TuUul *®»d that TTmur after the 

marriage received the title of Gurgan /, the Mu|;|iul term for the l^eraian ddnuid, 
a iion-in-law. Hence Timuridea are often called Gurgdnis, 

* Mima Haydar was a historian and poet. He wrote in 951 the A bd» W-Rashidt, 

in honour of tiAbd^* *r~Jia«htd, king of Kdshghar. The villa known as lidgk-i i^afd was 
erected by him. Akbarndma^ ill, 585. 

The 3VIS. of the Tarikh-i Hashidi in the Library of the Asiatic Society (Persian MSS., 
No. 165, three parts, 19 lines per page) is a fair, though modem copy, and was brought 
by Capt. H. Strachey from Yirkand. 

The TErikh commences with the reign of Tu^luq Timur, who was converted to Isl&m 
by Mawi&nE Arshad^' *d>IHn, and goes down to me reign oi ?Abd« V^BaidsId. The second 
dafUtr contains the Memoirs of Mirza Ij^aydar. The style is elegant. 
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son of Snijian Afa5 Sa^id on several expeditions to Kashmir, and had thus 
acquired some knowledge of the people and the state of that province. 
He subsequently went over Badald)shan to India, and arrived at Labor, 
where Mirza Kamran made him his na^%b during his absence on an expedi- 
tion to Qandahar, which the Shah of Persia had taken from Khwaja 
Kalan Beg. M. H^^^ydar afterwards accompanied Kamran to Agra, and 
tried on several occasions to persuade HumaySn to take possession of 
Kashmir. When the emperor after his second defeat by Sher Shah 
retreated to Lahor, he gave M, ]Haydar a small corps and sent him to 
Kashmir. The country being in a distracted state, M. H. took possession 
of it without bloodshed, and ruled as absolute king for ten years. But 
afterwards he ordered the I^utba to be read, and coins to be struck, in 
Humayfm’s name. He was killed in 958 by some treacherous Kashmiris. 

The father of Qara Bahadur was Mirza Mahmud ; hence Q. B. was M. 
Haydar’s cousin. As he had been with M. H. in Kashmir, Akbar, in the 
6th year, ordered him to re-conquer the province, and gave him a large 
corps. But Q. B. delayed his march, and when he arrived in the hot 
season at Rajor, he found the passes fortified. Soon afterwards, he was 
attacked and defeated by Gh^i Khan, who had usurped the throne of 
Kashmir. Q. B. discomfited returned to Akbar. 

In the 9th year, he accompanied the emperor to Malwa, and was 
appointed, on Akbar’s return, governor of Mandu. He died soon after. 

For a relation of Qara BahMur, vide No. 183. 

180. Muzaffar Husayn Mirza, son of Ibrahim Husayn Mirza [son of 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza]. 

Muz^affar Husayn Mirza is a Timuride. His tree is as follows : — 

<?Umar Shaykh Mirza (second eon of TimQr), 

I 

Mirzii Bayqra. 

Mirzil Man^ilr, 

I 

M. Bayqra.^ 

Wais Mirzil. 

Mufiamniad Sultan Mirza. 

I 

'(1) Ulugh Mlrz&. (2) Sh&h M!rz& 

(1) Siiandar Mlrzi, 

Hve Ulugh Mir*5. 

(2) MahmSd SultiUi M.> 

MinA 

p Hi» brother is Aba l-Gh&tl Sal,^n Hasayn Mirza. — B.] 


. (3) Ibrahim (4) Muhammad ^usayn M. 

Husayn M. (5) Ma8<?ad j^usayn M. 

1 (6) <;AqU Qusayn M. 

Mu^ffar l^usayn 
Mirz& (No. ISO). 
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Thq mother of Md^ammad Sultan NBrsa wm the daughter of the 
renowned Sultin l^usayn Mirza, king of Kharaaan, at whose Court 
Muhammad Sultan Mirsa held a place of distinction. After Sultan 
ipusajm’s death> Muhammad Sultjan Mirza went to Babar» who treated 
hiin with every distinction. Humaytin also favoured him, though on 
several occasions he rebelled, and extended his kindness to his sons, 
XJluj^ Mirza and Shah Mirza, who had given him repeatedly cause of 
dissatisfaction. Ulu^ Mirza was killed in the expedition against the 
Hazaras, and Shah Muhammad died, soon after, a natural death. 

Ulugh Mirza had two sons, Sikandar Mirza and Mahmild Sultan 
Mirza ; but Humayun changed their names, and gave Sikandar the name 
of Ulugh Mirza, and MahmM Sultan Mirza that of Sh^ Mirza. 

As Muhammad Sultan Mirza was old, Akbar excused him from attend- 
ing at Court (takUf-i bar), and gave him the pargana of A^gampOr in 
Sambhal as a pension. ,He also bestowed several other places upon his 
grandsons Ulu|^and Shah Mirza. At A^zampur in his old age, Muhammad 
Sultan M. had four other sons bom to him — 1. Ibrahim Husayn Mirza, 
2. Muhammad Husayn Mirza, 3. Mas^ud Husayn Mirza, and 4. ^Aqil 
H^isayn Mirza. 

In the 11th year of Akbra’s reign, Mirza Muhammad Hakim, king of 
Kabul, invaded India and besi^ed Labor ; and when Akbar marched 
against him, Ulu|i^ M. and Shah M, rebelled. They were joined in their 
revolt by their (younger) uncles Ibrahim Husajm M. and Muhammad 
Husayn M. The rebellious Mirzas.went plundering from Sambhal, to 
Khan Zaman (No. 13) at Jaunptlr ; but as they could not agree with him, 
they marched on Dihll, and from there invaded Malwa, the governor of 
which, Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas (No. 31), was with the emperor. 
The consequence of their revolt was, that Akbar imprisoned the old 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza. He died a short time after in his prison at 
Bi,ana. In the 12th year, when Akbar had defeated and killed Khan 
Zaman, and conquered Chitor, he made Shihab j^an (No. 26) governor 
of Malwa, and ordered him to punish the Mirzas. 

About this time Ulu|^ M. died. The other Mirzas unable to withstand 
Shihab Elian fled to Chingiz Khan (p. 419), who then ruled over a portion 
of Gujrat. Chingiz Khan was at war with I^timad Khan (No, 67) of 
Ahmadabad ; and as the Mirzas had rendered him good service, he gave 
them Bahrdch as jagir. But their behaviour in. that town was so cruel 
that Chingiz ^an had to send a corps against them. Though the Mirzas 
defeated his troops they withdrew to Khandeah. and re-entered Malwa. 
They were vigorously attacked by Ashraf Khan (No. 74), El>&n 
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No. 43), and other», wiho besieged IUotanbfa0r (13th year), and wem 
pursued to the Narbada, where many soldiers of the Mirzas perished in 
crossing. In the meantime Chingiz ]^an had been murdered by Jhujh&r 
Khan i^d as Oujrat was in a state of disorder, the Mirzas with little 
%hting,, occupied Champanir, BahrSoh, and Siirat. 

In the 17th year, Akbar entered Gujrat and occupied Ahmadabad. 
Dissensions having broken out among the Mirzas, Ibrahim Husayn M, 
left Bahrdch, and arrived at a place 8 uGuiles from Akbar’s camp. Most 
of Akbar^s Amirs had the day before been sent away towards Siirat in 
search of Mul^ammad Husayn M. Hearing of Ibrahim ^usayn's arrival, 
the emperor dispatched Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) after the Amirs whilst 
he h im self marched to the Mahindri River, where it flows past the town 
of Samal. Akbar had about 40 men with him, few of whom had armour ; 
but when the Amirs returned, the number rose to about 200. The signal 
of attack was given and after a hard fight, Ibrahim Hu 8 a 3 m M. was 
defeated. He fled towards Agra, whilst his wife, Gulrukh Begam, a 
daughter of Mirza Kamran, on hearing of his defeat, fled with Mugaffar 
fllusayn Mirza from Siirat to the DakW. 

Akbar now resolved to invest Siirat, and left M. *?Aziz Koka (No. 21) 
with a garrison in Aimadabad, ordering at the same time Qutb'^ ’d-Din 
(No. 28) to join *^Aziz with the Malwa contingent. Muhammad Husayn 
M. and Shah M. thereupon united their troops with those of Sher Khan 
FQlMi, a Gujrati noble, and besieged Patan. ‘•Aziz marched against 
them, and defeated them (p. 432). Muhammad Husayn M. then withdrew 
to the Dakhin. 

Ibrahim Ilusayn M. and his younger brother Mas*^^ Husayn M. 
having met with resistance at Nagor (p. 384), invaded the Panjab. The 
governor, Husayn Quli Khan (No. 24) at that time besieged Nagarkot, 
and hearing of the inroad of the Mirzas, made peace with the Raja, 
attacked the rebels, defeated them, and captured Mas*lud. Ibrahim 
Qusayn fled towards Multan, and was soon afterwards wounded and 
captured by some Baluchis. He then fell into the hands of Sa‘^id Khan 
(No. 26) and died of his wounds. 

After Akbar’s return to Agra, Muhammad Husayn Mirza left the 
Dakhin, invaded Gujrat, and took possession of several towns. He was 
defeated at Kambha,it by Nawrang Khan (p. 354) and joined the party 
of Ij^tiyar'^ 1-Mulk and the sons of Sher Fuladi. They then 

marched against Aimadabad and besieged M. Koka. To 

relieve him Akbar hastened by forced marches from Agra to Patan, 
and arrived, on the 5th Jum^a I, 981 (p. 468), with about 1,000 horse. 
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at a place 3 kos from Ahmadabid. Ijeaving IJAtiyar to continue the 
siege, Muhammad ^^usayn opposed the emperor, but was defeated and 
wounded. In his fl%ht his horse fell over a bramble, when two troopers 
captured him, and led liim to Akbar. Each of the two men claimed the 
customary reward, and when Bir Bar, at Akbar^s request, asked Muhammad 
^usayn which of the two had taken him prisoner, he said, The salt of 
the emperor has caught me ; for those two could not have done it.^* 
Ildbtiyar, on hearing of the defeat and capture of Muhammad Husayn, 
raised the siege, and fled ^ivitk his 5,000 troopers. Akbar at once pursued 
him. Ikhtiyar got detached from his men, and in jumping over a shrub 
fell with his horse to the ground, when Suhrab Turkman who was after 
him, cut off his head, and took it to the emperor. Muhammad Husayn 
also had, in the meantime, been executed by Hay Singh (No. 44), whom 
Akbar had put over him. 

Shah Mirza had fled in the beginning of the battle. 

In the 22nd year, Miizaffar Husayn Mirza, whom his mother had 
taken to the Dakhin, entered Gujrat and created disturbances. He was 
defeated by Raja To<}ar Mai and Vazir Khan (p. 379) and fled to JCuiaga^Jh. 
When the Raja had gone, Mugaffar besieged Vazir in Abmadabad. During 
the siege he managed to attach Vazir’s men to his cause, and was on the 
]K)mt of entering the town, when a cannon ball killed Mihr *^Ali Kolabi, 
w ho had led the young Mu?jaffar into rebellion. This so affected Mujjaffar 
that he raised the siege, though on the point of victory, and withdrew to 
Nazrbar. Soon after, he was captured by Raja ^Ali of Khandesh, and 
handed over to Akbar. He w as kept for some time in prison ; but as he 
show^ed himself loyal, Akbar, in the 36th year, released liim, and married 
him to his eldest daughter, the Sultan Khanum, He also gave him the 
Sarkar of Qanaw j as tuyul, Mu^iaffar, however, w^as addicted to the pleasures 
of w^ine, and when complaints w^ere brought to Akbar, he cancelled the 
tuyid, and again imprisoned him. But he soon after set him at liberty. 
In the 45th year (1008), when Akbar besieged Asir, lie sent Mu?^ffar 
to besiege Fort Lalang. But he quarrelled with Khwaja Fath'^ ’llah, 
and one day, he decamped for Gujrat. His comimnions deserted him ; 
and dressing himself in the garb of a faqir, he wandered about between 
Surat and Baglana, when he wras caught by Khwaja WaisI and taken 
before the Emperor. After having been imprisoned for some time, he 
w^as let off in the 46th year. He died, not long after, a natural death. 

His sister, Nur« ’n-Nisa, w^as married to Prince Salim {vide No. 225, 
note). Gulruj^ Begam, Muijaffar’s mother, w'as still alive in 1023, when 
she was visited on her sick-bed by Jahangir at Ajmir. 
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181. ftnnduq Sbau, brother of the welhknomi Bayram O^Jilan. 

The ABarndma (I, 411} mentions a Qunduq Sultan, ^vho accompanied 

HumayQn on his march to India. 

For Qunduq, some MSS. read Qunduz. A grandee of this name served 
in Bengal under Mun^^im, and died at Gaur (p. 407), 

182. Sultan <?Abd‘* *llih, brother (by another mother) of Quraysh 
Sultan (No. 178). 

183. Mirza ’r-Eahman, son of Mirza Haydar’s brother {vide 

No. 179). 

184. ftiya Khan, son of §ahib Khan. 

In the Tahaqdl and the Akharnd/rna he is generally called to 

which may mean “ Qiya, the beautiful or Qiya, son of Sahib 
Hasan Proper nouns ending in a long vowel rarely take the Izafat.^ It 
looks as if the reading of the A*in MSS. was a mistake. The 

words are intended to distinguish him from Qiya Gung 

(No. 33). 

Qiya served under Shams^^ ’d-DTn Atga against Bayram (p. 332). 
He was also present in the battle of Sarangpur (vide No. 120). 

185. Darbar Khan, *^Inayat (ullah], son of Takaltu Khan, the Reader. 

Darbar’s father was Shah Tuhmasp’s reader. ^Inayat, on his arrival 

in India, was ap[K)inted to the same post by Akbar, and received the title 
of Darbar Kh an. He served in the 9th year (end of 971) in Malwa, and 
in the 12th year, in the last war with Kh an Zaman. He accompanied 
tlie emperor to Rantanbhur, and when Akbar, in the 14th year, after 
the conquest of the fort-, made a pilgrimage to the tomb of Mu**m-i 
Ohishti in AjiiiTr, Darbar Khan took sick leave, and died on his arrival 
at Agra. 

According to hi.s dying wish — to the disgust of the author of the 
Ma^’dsir — he was buried in the mausoleum of one of Akbar's dogs, which 
he had built. The dog had shown great attachment to its imperial 
master. 

186. ‘^Abd'^ 'r«Eahinan, son of Mu^^ayyid Dulday, 

The name Didday had been exjdained above on p, 388. ^^Abd'^ ’r- 

Rahman’s great-grandfather, Mir Shah Malik, had served under Timur. 
< Abd»^ ’r-Rahman was killed in a fight witli the Bihar rebel Dalpat. Vide 
under his son Barkluirdar, No. 328, and under No. 146. Another son 
is mentioned below, No. 349. 

* Thus you say the accursed Hula^u. 
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187. O&tiiii <^Ail 

When Akbar, in the 10th year, moved againet Khan Zamlm (No. 13), 
Q^im ^Ali Khan held GfaaziptSr. In the 17th year, he served in the siege 
of Surat, and in the following year, with Khan ^ JUmn (No 68) in the conquest 
of Patna under Mun^im, For some reason he returned to Court, 
and took Shuja^at Khan (No. 51) a prisoner to Mun^im, whcan he had 
slandered. In the 22nd year, he served under §adiq (No. 43) against 
Madhukar Bundela, and in the 26th year, under ^^Aisiz Koka (No. 21) in 
Bihar. In the 26th year, he was employed to settle the affairs of Haji 
Begam, daughter of the brother of Humayiin’s mother {tag^l zdda-yi 
wSlida-yi Jannai-dstdm)^ who after her return from Makkah (see under 
146) had been put in charge of Humayun’s tomb in Dihl!, where she 
died. In the 31st year, when Akbar appointed tw’^o officers for each 
Suba, Q. A. and Fath Khan Tujdlluq were sent to Audh. He returned, 
in the 35th year, from Khavrabad to Court, and soon after received 
K^pi as jagir, Nothing also is known of him.’' ^ Ma^d§ir. For his 
brother, vide No. 390, 

188. B&z Bahadur, son of Sharif Khan (No. 63). 

Vide above, p, 415. 

189. Sayyid ^Abd® *llah, son of Mir Khwananda. 

Some MSS. have ‘‘ Khwand ” instead of ** Khwananda." Sayyid 
^JAbd'^ ’Uah had been brought up at Court. In the 9th year, he served 
in the pursuit of ^Abd'^ ’llah Klian Uzbak. In the 17th year, he was with 
the Khan-i Kalan (No. 16) in the first Gujrat war. Later, he served under 
Mun^im in Bengal, and was with Khan ‘^Alam (No. 68) in the battle of 
Takaroi (p. 406), In 984, he brought the news of Da^dd’s defeat and 
death at Agmahal (p. 350) to Akbar. During the Bengal military revolt, 
he served imder Mirza *^AzTz (No. 21) and under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80), 
chiefly against Ma*^9um-i FaranUiudi (No. 157). In the 31st year, Akbar 
sent him to Qasim Khan (No. 59) in Kashmir. In the 34th year (997), 
he was one night surprised by a body of Kashmiris, and killed with nearly 
three hundred Imperialists. 

190. Bhdrn, son of Raja Todar Mai (No. 39). 

Fi^ above, p. 378. 

191. Ahmad Begd Kibuli. 

Abmad Beg traces his origin to MirQhiyas" ’d’DinTarHian, a Chagbt^^i 
noble who served under Timfir. Like Shah Beg (No. 67), Taj £Mn 

* Sayyid Abmad’ii edition of the Tuzuk mentione a Q&sim ^AK onp. 6S, 1. 2 from 

below ; but according to the we have there to re^ Q&sim Btg for Qisim 
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(No. 172), Abu l-Q&sim (No. 199), KMn (p. 476, note I), and 

Tal^ta Beg (No. 195), A, B. entered, after M. Mubammad l^akim's death, 
Akbar^s service. He was made a commander of 700, and received, in 1003, 
on the removal of YOsnf Khan-i Ra?awi (No. 35), a jagir in Kashmir. 
He married the sister of Ja*^far Beg A^af K]han. (No. *98). 

During the reign of Jahangir he rose to the post of a commander of 
3,000, and received the title of Khan, and also a flag. He was for some 
time governor of KAshmir. On his removal, he went to Court, and died. 

From the Tuzuk we see that Ahmad Beg in the first year of Jahangir 
was made a commander of 2,000, and held Peshawar as jagir. In the 
second year he was ordered to punish the Afghan tribes in Bangash, and 
was for his services there promoted, in the 5th year, to a command of 
2,500. In the 9th year, in consequence of complaints made by Qulij 
Khan (No. 42), he was called to Court, and confined to Fort Rantanbhur 
{Tuzidc, p, 136). In the following year, he was released (l.c,, p. 146) and 
sent to Kashmir {l.c., p. 149), 

Abmad Beg’s sons, especially his second eldest, were all distinguished 
soldiers. They are : — • 

1. MuJhammad Mas^Hd^ (eldest son). He was killed in the war with the 
Tarlkis. His son, Ardsher, was a commander of 1,000, six hundred 
horse, and died in the 18th year of Shahj.’s reign. 

2. Sa^td Khan Bahadur ^far-jang (second son). He rose during the 
reign of Shahjahmi to the high dignity of a commander of 7,000, and 
distinguished himself in every war. He was governor of Kabul, the 
Pan jab, and Bihar. He died on the 2nd Safar, 1062. Of his twenty-two 
sons, the two eldest, Khanazad Khan and Lutf“ ’Hah, were killed in the 
Bal]^ war, where Sa*^ld also was severely wounded. Two other sons, 
^Abd*^ Tlah and Fath'^ ’llah, rose to high commands. 

3. MuhMis'* 'lldh Khdn Iftikhdr Khan. He rose under Shahjahan to 
a command of 2,000, one thousand horse, and was Fawjdar of Jammu 
(Pddishdhn., I, p. 258), and died in the 4th year of Shahj.’s reign. 

4. Abu 'l-Baqd. He was the younger brother (by the same mother) 
of Sa*^id, under whom he served. He was thanadar of Lower Bangash. 
In the 15th year, after the Qandahar expedition, he got the title of 

Khan, at the same time that his elder brother received that of 
^far-jang, and was made a commander of 1,500, one thousand horse. 

192. 9aldm ^Ali, of Gilan. 

^Ali came poor and destitute from Persia to India, but was fortunate 


Mentioned Tuzuk, p. 307. — B.] 
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enough to become in eonrse of time a personal attendant {mnlazim) 
and friend of Akbar. Once the emperor tried him by giving him several 
bottles of urine of sick and healthy people, and even of animals. To 
his satisfaction, ^All correctly distinguished the different kinds. In 988, 
he was sent as ambassador to ^Ali ^Adil Shah of Bijapiir, and was well 
received ; but before he could be sent back with presents for his master, 
^Adil Bhah suddenly died,^ 

In the 39th year, Hakim ^Ali constructed the wonderful reservoir 
(^wz), which is so often mentioned by Mugful historians. A staircase 
went to the bottom of the reservoir, from where a passage led to an adjoin- 
ing small room, six gaz square, and capable of holding ten or twelve people. 
By some contrivance, the water of the reservoir was prevented from 
flowing into the chamber. When Akbar dived to the bottom of the reservoir 
and passed into the room, he found it lighted up and furnished with 
cushions, sleeping apparel, and a few books. Breakfast was also provided. 

In the 40th year, *^Ali was a commander of 700, and had tlie title 
of JaUnvs^ ^z-Zamdm, “ the Galenus of the age.” His astringent mixtures 
enjoyed a great reputation at Court. 

He treated Akbar imme<liately before his death. It is said that the 
Emperor died of dysentery or acute diarrhoea, which no remedies could 
stop. All had at last recourse to a most powerful astringent, and when 
the dysentery was stopped, costive fever and strangury ensued. He there- 
fore administered purgatives, which brought back the diarrhoia, of whicii 
Akbar died. The first attack was caused, it is said, by worry and excite. - 
ment on account of the behaviour of Prince Khusraw at an elephant 
fight. Salim (Jahangir) had an elephant of the name of Girdnbar, who was 
a match for every elephant of Akbar' s stables, but whose strength was 
supposed to be equal to that of Abrup, one of Khusraw’s elephants. Akbar 
therefore wished to see them fight for the championship, wliich was 
done. According to custom, a third elephant, Raniahnmn, was selected 
as fAbdncha, i.e., he was to assist either of the two combatants when too 
severely handled by the other. At the fight, Akbar and Prince Khurram 
(Shahjahan) sat at a window^ whilst Salim and Khusraw were on horse- 
back in the arena. Giranbar completely worsted Abriip, and as he mauled 

^ CAdil Sh&h wa« murdered in 98S by a young handsome eunuch, whom he attempimi 
to use for an immoral purpose. The king was known as much lor his justice and gocawill 
towards his subjects as for his mania for boys and unnatural crimes. He obtained with 
some exertion two young and handsome eunuchs from Malik Barid of Bedar, and was 
stabbed by the elder of the two at the flbst attempt of satisfying his inordinate desires. 
Mawlan& of Mashhad, p<*etically »t^ed Ka^f, found the ianMk ot his death in the 
words 8h&h^i j^Mn shud shahid (988), “ ^Die king of the world became a martjT.” 
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|iim too severely, the tabdncha elephant was sent off to Abriip’s assistance. 
But Jahangir's men, anxious to have no interference, pelted Bantahman 
with stones, and wounded the animal and the driver. This annoyed 
Akbar, and he sent ghurram to Salim to tell him not to break the rules, 
as in fact all elephants would once be his. Salim said that the pelting 
of stones had never had his sanction, and Khurram. satisfied with the 
explanation, tried to separate the elephants by means of fireworks, but 
in vain. Unfortunately Bantahman also got vrorsted by Giranbar, and 
the two injured elephants ran away, and threw themselves into the Jamna. 
This annoyed Akbar more ; but his excitement was intensified, when at 
that moment Kbursaw came up, and abused in unmeasured terms his 
father in the presence of the emperor. Akbar withdrew, and sent next 
morning for ^Ali, to whom he said that the vexation caused by Kbursaw" s 
bad behaviour had made him ill. 

In the end of 1017, Jajangir also visited ^Alfs reservoir, and made 
him a commander of 2,000. He did not long enjoy his promotion, and 
died on the 5th Muharram, 1018. Jahangir says of him {Tuzuk, p. 74) 
that he excelled in Arabic, and composed a commentary to the Qdnun. 
“ But his subtlety was greater than his knowledge, his looks better than 
his walk of hfe, his behaviour better than his heart ; for in reality he was 
a bad and unprincipled man." Once Jahangir liinted that ^Ali had killed 
Akbar. On the other side it is said that he spent annually 6,000 Rupees 
on medicines for the poor.^ 

He had a son, known as Hakim ^Ahd** 1-Wahhdh. He held a mamah. 
In the 15th year of Jahangir’s reign, he claimed from certain Sayyids 
in Labor the sum of 80,000 Bs., which, he said, liis father had lent them. 
He supported his claim by a certificate with the seal of a Qazi on it, and 
the statements of two witnesses. The Sayyids, who denied all knowledge, 
seeing that the case went against them, appealed to the Emperor. Jahangir 
ordered Asaf Khan (No. 98) to investigate the case. *^Abd^ ’1-Wahhab 
got afraid, and tried to evade the investigation by prpposing to the 
Sayyids a compromise. This looked suspicious, and Asaf by cross-question- 
ing found that the claim was entirely false. He therefore reported Abd” 
J-Wahhab, and the Emperor deprived him of his rnansab and jagir. He 
seems to have been afterwards restored to favour, for in the Padishah- 
ndma (I, 6, 328) he is mentioned as a commander of 500, fifty horse. 

^ Bad(1\onl (III, Ki6) says that <JAU was the son of the sister of 'I-Mwlk of 

Oil&tii, and learned medicine and science under Shah Path” ’U&h of Shiraz, He was a 
rabid Shi^Jah, and a bad doctor who often killed his patients. Thus he killed Fatb« ’Hah 
by prescribing hanm {vide p. 34, note). [Harlm is said to be some concoction of meat 
and wheat. — 
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195. GtSjar mn of Qiitb« ^d-Din S^n Atga (No. 28). 

He was mentioned above under No. 28, 

194. 9adr Jaban Multi. 

Afoan §adr Jaban wasbom in Pihani, a village near Qanawj.^ Through 
the influence of ShaylA *• Abd“ ’n-Nabi he was made Mttfjft. When ^Abd“ 
"Hah Khan Uzbak, king of Turan, wrote to Akbar regarding his apostacy 
from Mam, Miran Sadr and Hakim (No. 205) were selected as ambassadors. 
The answer which they took to ^Abd'^ *llah contained a few Arabic verses 
which ^^Abd'^ "Hah could construe into a denial of the alleged apostacy — 
jd 

\j\ ^ \m aIH U 

“ Of God people have said that He had a son ; of the Prophet some have 
said that he was a sorcerer. Neither God nor the Prophet has escaped the 
slander of men — Then how should II” 

Miran returned in the 34th year, and was made Sadr {vide p. 284). 
In the 35th year, at the feast of Abanmah, the Court witnessed a curious 
spectacle. The §adr and ^Abd'* l-Hay (No. 230), the Chief Justice of the 
empire, took part in a drinking feast, and Akbar was so amused at seeing 
his ecclesiastical and judicial dignitaries over their cups, that he quoted 
the well-known verse from Hafiz : — 
f iXJL jJ iiliW- 

Up to the 40th year, he had risen to the dignity of a commander of 
700 ; but later, he was made an Amir, and got a man^b of 2,000 (owte 
p. 217-18). 

Ihiring the reign of Jahangir, who was very fond of him, he was 
promoted to a command of 4,000, and received Qanawj as iuytd. As 
§adr under Jahangir he is said to have given away more lands in five 
years than imder Akbar in fifty. He died in 1020, at the age, it is believed, 
of 120 years. His faculties remained unimpaired to the last. 

His position to AJkbar’s Divine Faith ” has been explained above 
(p. 217-18). There is no doubt that he temporized, and few people got more 
for it than he. He also composed poems, though in the end of his life, 
like Bada,om, he repented and gave up poetry as being against the spirit 
of the Muhammadan law. 

He had two sons : — 

1. M%r Badr-i ^Alam, He lived a retired life. 

2. Sayyid Khan, His mother was a BrAhman wmnan, of 


* So Bad£.,onL The Pih&nl lies near Lakhnan. 
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wlioiii his jEather had been so enamoujred that he married her; hence 
Nii^am was his favourite sou. He was early introduced at Courts and, at 
the death of his father, was made a commander of 2,600, two thousand 
horse. In the first year of Shahjahan’s reign, he was promoted to a 
command of 3,000, and received, on the death of Murta^ Khan Injii 
(p. 601) the title of Murtazd Khan, He served a long time in the Dakhin. 
His was the Pargana of Dalamau, where he on several occasions 

successfully quelled disturbances. He was also Fawjdar of Lakhnau. In 
the 24th year of Shahj.’s reign he was pensioned off, and received 20 lacs 
of dams per annum out of the revenue of Pihani, which was one kror. He 
enjoyed his pension for a long time. 

His sons died before him. On his death, his grandsons, ^Abd^ 1-Muq- 
tadir and Abd“ *Uah were appointed to manimbs, and received as tuyiil 
the remaining portion of the revenue of Pihani. ^Abd“ ’hMuqtadir rose 
to a command of 1,000, six hundred horse, and was Fawjdar of 
Khavrabad. 

195. TaJ^ta Beg-i Kabuli ( Sardar Khanl. 

He was at first in the service of M. Muhammad Hakim, and dis- 
tinguished himself in the wars with India ; but on the death of his 
master (30th year) he joined Akbar's service. He served imder Man 
Singh and Zayn Koka against the Yusufzafe. As Thanahdar of Peshawar 
he punished on several occasions the Tarlkis. In the 49th year, he was 
made a Khan, 

After Jahangir's accession, he was made a commander of 2,000, and 
received the title of Sardar Khan, He was sent with Mirza Gh^i Taryi^ 
(p. 392), to relieve Shah Beg Khan (No. 57) in Qandahar. As Shah Beg 
was appointed governor of Kabul, Takfata was made governor of 
Qandahar, where, in 1016, he died. 

He had a villa near Peshawar, called the Bdgh-i Sardar Khan, His 
two sons, Hayat Khan and Hidayat** 'Uah got low mansabs. 

196. Bay Patr Das [Raja Bikramajit], a Khatri. 

Patr Das was in the beginning of Akbar’s reign accountant {mushrif) 
of the elephant stables, and had the title of Ray Rdydn. He distinguished 
himself, in the 12th year, during the siege of Chitor. In the 24th year, he 
and Mir Adham were made joint diwans of Bengal. At the outbreak 
of the Bengal military revolt, he was imprisoned by the rebels (p. 486), 
but got off and served for some time in Bengal. In the 30th year, he was 
made diwto of Bihar. In the 38ih year, he was ordered to occupy 
Bindhti (p. 446), the capital of which after a siege of 8 months and 25 days 
surrendered (42nd year). In the 43rd year, he was made diwan of Kabul, 
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but was in the following year again sent to Bandhu. In the 46th year, be 
was made a commander of 3,000. When Abd l-Fazl, in the 47th year, 
had been murdered by Bir Singh, Akbar ordered Patr I>as to hunt dowm 
the rebel, and bring his head to Court. Patr defeated Bir Singh in 
several engagements, and blockaded him in Irich. When the siege had 
progressed, and a breach was made in the wall, Bir Singh escaped and 
wdthdreiv to the jungles with Patr close at his heels. Akbar, at last, in 
the 48th year, called P. to Court, made him in the next year a oommaiider 
of 5,000, and gave him the title of Raja Bikiamajit. 

After Jahangir’s accession, he w^as made Mir Atash, and was ordered 
to recruit and keep in readiness 50,000 artillery (topcM) with a train of 
3,000 gun-carts, the revenue of fifteen parganas being set aside for the 
maintenance of the corps (Tuzuk, p. 10). 

Wlien the sons of Mu7.afTar of Gujrat created disturbances, and Yatim 
Bahadur had been killed, Pair was sent to AhmadabM with powers to 
appoint the officers of the rebels who submitted up to commands of 
Yuzbashis, or to recommend them, if they had held higlier commands, for 
appointments to the Emperor. 

“ The year of his death is not known.” Ma*'dsir. 

The Ray Mohan Das mentioned occasionally in the Akbarndma and 
the Tuziik (p. 50) appears to be his son. 

197. Shaykh *^Abd“ ’r-Rahim, of Lakhnau. 

He belongs to the Shavkhzadas of Lakhnau, and was in the 40th ymr 
a commander of 700. He was a great friend of Jamal Bakhtyar (No. 113), 
from whom he learned wine -drinking. In fact he drank so hard that he 
frequently got insane. In the 30th year, w hen Akbar w'as in the Panjab, 
^Abd'* V-Rahim w^ounded himself in a fit whilst at Siyalkot in Hakmi 
Abu J-Fath’s dwelling. Akbar looked after the w^ound himself. 

His wife was a Brahman w^oman of the name of Kishna. After the 
death of her husband, she spent his money in laying out gardens and 
villas. In one of them her husband was buried, and she entertained every 
one who passed by the tomb, from a panjhazdrt to a common soldier^ 
according to his position in life. 

*^Ab<:b* ’r-RahIni was mentioned above on p, 359-60. 

198. Medni Bay Chauhin. 

From the Akbarndma we see that he served, in the 28th and 32nd 
years, in GujrM. Ni^m'‘ ’d-Din Ahmad, who w’^as with him in Gujrat, 
says in the TabqfU — ‘‘ Medni Ray is distinguished for his bravery and 
liberality, and is now (i.e., in 1001) a commander of 1,000/* 
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199. Mir Abt ’i-Qasim Jfamakxn (Qasim Khanl. 

The MSS. have almost invariably Tamkln ) instead of Namakln, 

He is not to be confounded with Nos. 240 and 250. 

Mir Abii ’l-Qasim was a Sayyid of Hirat. He was at first in the 
service of Mtoa Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother and king of Kabul. 
But he left Kabul, and on entering Akbar’s service, he received Bhira 
and Khusbab in the Punjab as jagir. As his lands lay within the Namaksa/r,^ 
or salt range, he once presented Akbar, evidently in allusion to his faitliful 
intentions {namak-halaU)^ with a plate and a cup made of salt {namaktn), 
from which circumstance he received the nickname of Namakln. 

Abil ’l-Qasim served in the war with Da^’ud of Bengal. In the 26th 
year, he was in Kabul, and accompanied, in the 30th year, Isma^il Quli 
K h an (No. 46) on his exj)edition against the Baluchis. In the 32nd year, 
the AfgJian chiefs of Sawad and Bajor, and Terah waited with their 
families on Akbar, who made Abu ’l-Qasim Krori and Faw jdar of those 
(listricis, and ordered him to take the families of the chiefs back to 
Afgjianistau. The cliiefs themselves w'ere retained at Court. Renewed 
hghts, in the 33rd year, gave him frequent occasions of distinguisliing 
liimself. 

Up to the 40th year, he rose to a command of 700. In the 43rd year, 
he w'as appointed to Bhakkar. He built the great mosque in Sukkhar, 
opposite to Bhakkar. The inhabitants accused him of oppressions, and 
lie W’as deposed. A party of the oppressed arrived with him at Court, 
and lodged a new complaint against him with ^’Abd^* ’FHay (No. 230), 
the Qnzi of the imperial camp (iirdii) But Abu T-Qasim, though 
iuimraoned, did not appear before the judge, and when the matter was 
reported to Akbar, he wavS sentenced to be tied to the foot of an elephant, 
and paraded tlurough the bazars. To avoid the disgrace, he came to an 
immediate settlement with the complainants, chiefly through the mediation 
of Shaykh Ma'^ruf, Sadr of Bhakkar, and prevailed on them to return 
the very day to their homes. The next day he w^eiit to the Emperor, and 
complained of the Qazi, stating that there were no complainants, and 
Abd^ ’1-Hay tried in vain to produce the oppressed parties. This case led 
to the order that Qazis should in future prepare descriptive rolls of 
complainants, and present them to the Emperor. 

* The itamnksdr, or aalt-raugc, the 3/a*’eif»ir, is a district 20 kos long, and belongs 
to the Sind 8agar l>u,ab, between the Bahai and the Indus. P©<y)le break off pieces from 
the salt rcM^ks, and carry them to tbe banks of the river, where the price is divided between 
the miners and the cairiers, the former taking | and the latter J of the amount realiaied. 
Merchants buy the salt at a price varying from half a dam to two dams (one rupee » 
40 d&itis) per man, ami export it. The Oovernment takes 1 Rupee for every 17 mans. 
The salt is also often made into ornaments. 
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AbQ ’1-Qasim was, soon after, made a Khan, got a higher man^b, 
and received Gujrat in the Panjab as tmjtil. In the first year of Jahangir's 
reign, he was made a commander of 1,500, The part which he played in 
the capture of Prince Khuaraw has been mentioned above (p. 456, note 1, 
where TawMn is to be altered to Namakm). For his services he was 
again appointed to Bkakkar with the rank of a commander of 3,000, 
He now resolved to make Bhakkar his home. Most of his illustrious 
descendants were born there. On a hill near the town, southwards towards 
Loharl, near the branch of the river called Kahdrmain he 

built a mausoleum, to which he gave the name of Suffa-y^i Safa (the dais 
of purity). He and several of his descendants were buried in it. 

He is said to have been a most voraoious man. He could eat — historians 
do not specify the time — 1,000 mangoes, 1,000 sweet apples, and 2 melons, 
each weighing a man. The Ma^^ddr says, he had 22 sons, and the Tuzuk 
(p. 13) says he had 30 sons and more than 15 daughters. 

The following tree is compiled from several notes in the Ma*‘d§ir : — 
Mir Abu M-Qaaim Namakin (aettiefl at Bhakkar in 1015). 

i 

1. Mir Abu ’J-Baqa. 2. Mirzil Kash- 3. M. ’d-Dia. 4 M. Ziiid« ’llahi 

Amir Khan, iniri. 

(died 1057 a.h.) 

J_ 

L M. <;Abd« ’r-Razzfiq. 2. Ziy&*« ’d-Din Yusuf, 3. Mir <JAbd«* ’bKarim A daughter, 
Khan, Siiidhi Amir Khan. married in 

1 (under Awrangzib to 1006 to Prince 

I Farrukh Siyar}. MuradBakhsh. 

A son. I 

M. Abfi*’l-Wafa. Abu Siau- 

(end of Awrang- (under Farruj^K Siyar). 

zib’s reign). 

Mu Abn 1-Baqd Amu Khan rose under Jahangir to a command of 
2,500, fifteen hundred horse. Through the influence of Yamln“ 'd-Dawla 
he was made governor of Multan, and in the 2nd year of Shahjahan, he was 
made a commander of 3,000, two thousand horse, and appointed to 
Thathah, Murtaza-yi Injfi deceased (p. 501). In the 0th year, he 
was made Tuyuldar of Bir in the Dakhin, and was sent, in the 14th 
year, to Siwistan vice Qaraq Khan. In the following year he was again 
appointed to Thathah, Avhere, in 1057 (20th year), he died. He was 
buried in the mausoleum built by his father. Under Jahangir he was 
generally called Mir Khan. Shahjahan gave him the title of Amir Khan. 

One of his daughters was married in 1066, after his death, to Prince 
Murad Baldish, who had no children by his first wife, a daughter of 
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Shahnawaz KJiin-i ^awi.^ Amir Khan had a large family. His eldest 
son, Mir ^Abd" r’Razzaq, was a commander of 900, and died in the 26th 
year of Shahjahan’s reign. His second son, Ziya*'^ ’d-Din Yhsuf, was 
made a Khan, and held under Shahjahan a manmb of 1,000, six hundred 
horse. Ziya*''s grandson, Abu '1-Wafa, was in the end of Awrangzib’s reign 
in charge of his majesty’s prayer room (ddmgha-yi jd-namdz), Amir Khan’s 
youngest son, Mir ^Abd^ ’l-Karim, was a personal friend of Awrangzib. He 
received in succession the titles of Multafit Khan, Khanazad Khan {45th 
year of Awrangzib), Mir Khanazad Khan, and Amir Khan (48th year), and 
held a command of 3,000. After Awrangzib’s death, he was with 
Muhammad A^^am Shah ; but as he had no contingent," he was left with 
the baggage (bungdli) at Gwaliyar. After the death of Muhammad 
in the battle of Saray Jaju,* Bahadur Shah made him a commander of 
3,500. He was generally at Court, and continued so under Farrul^ Siyar. 
After FarruWs death, the B^ha brothers made Amir Khan §adr of the 
empire. He died shortly after. His son, Abu ’l-Khayr, was made a 
Khan by Farrukh Siyar ; the other sons held no mani^bs, but lived on 
thei’* zamindaris. 

2. Mtrzd Kashmiri was involved in the rebellion of Prince Khusraw. 
As the associates were to be punished in an tmusual way (siydscU-i 
mukarrar^ Tuzuk^ p. 32) Jahangir ordered his penis to be cut off. 

3. Mlrm Husdn'^ 'd-Dln, He held a mansab, but died young, 

4. Mtrzd Za^id^ Uldh. He was in the service of Edian Jahan Lodi. 

200. Wazir Beg Jauul.^ 

Wazir Jamd, as he is often called, served in the 9th year of Akbar’s 
reign against Abd'^ 'Hah Khan Uzbak, and in the war with Khm Zamw 
(No. 13). In the final battle, when Bahadiu: Khan (No. 22) was thrown 
off his horse, W. J., instead of taking him prisoner, accepted a bribe from 
him, and let him off. But Na^r Bahadur, a man in the service of Majnun 
Khan (No. 50) saw it, and took Bahadur prisoner. Afterwards, he received 
a jagir in the Eastern Districts, and took part in the expeditions to Bengal 
and Orisa under Mun^im Khan. At the outbreak of the Bengal military 
revolt, he joined the Qaqshals ; but when they separated from Ma*»sum-i 

^ Shahnaw&z Kh&n-i ^fAwl is the title of MIrza Badi^u ’z-Zaman, oZww Mirza Oakhinl, 
son of Mfrza Rustam (No. 9). One of his daughters, IMlrss B&nii Begum, was married, 
in the end of 1046, to Awrangzib. Another was married, in 1052, to Prince Murad Bairfish. 
Kiphinstone {Hiaiory of JndiUt 5th edition, p. 607) calls Shahnawaz Khan by mistake the 
brother of Shayista l^&n ; but Shiyista is the son of Yaminn *d-Dawla Asaf Khan, 
eldjer brother of Nhr Jahfin. 

* Sar&y J&ju, near Bholpur. The battle was fought on the 18th Rabi<; I, 1119, and 
■ Muhanun>^ A^rf^m was killed with his two scms, Bcdar Baldit and W41a-j&h. ‘ 

* Jamil is a common name among Turks, It is scarcely ever used in Hinddst&n. 
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Kilbull (p. 476, note) and tendered their submission, W. J. also was 
pardoned. In the 28th year, he came to Court, and served in the following 
year under Jagnath (No. 69) against the Rana. He seems to have lived 
a long time. Jahangir, on his accession, made him a commander of 3,000 
{Tuzuk, p. 8,). 

He is not to be confounded with the Jamil Beg mentioned under 
No. 172. 


201. Tahir, [son of] Sayf« ’1-Muluk. 

The Tcibaqat says that Taliir was the son of Shah Muhammad Sayf^ 
’1-Muluk.^ His father was governor of Gharjistan in Khurasan, and was 
killed by Shah Tahmasp of Persia. Tahir went to India, was made an 
Amir at Akbar’s Court, an^ served in Bengal, where he was when the 
author of the Tabaqat wrote (1001). 

He is also mentioned in Dowson’s Edition of Elliotts Historians, I, 
pp. 241, 242. 

202. B&bu MankH. 


Regarding the name ‘‘ Mankli p. 400, note 1. The Tabaqat 
says that Babu Mankli was an Afgjian, and a commander of 1,000. 

He was at first in Da^ud^s service, and occupied Ghoraghat at the time 
when Mun^im IQian had invaded Orlsa (p. 400). Soon after, he entered 
Akbar^s service, but continued to be employed in Bengal. In the 30th 
year, he suppressed disturbances at Ghoraghat {Akbarn. Ill, 470), and 
took part, in the 35th year, in the operations against QutlQ Klian. Two 
years later he accompanied Man Singh’s expedition to Orisa. 

He may have lived under Jahangir ; for the Mankli ^an mentioned 
in the Tuzuk (pp. 70, 138) can only refer to him. The Tuzuk (p. 12) 
mentions a son of his, Hatim. Another son, Mahmud, appears to have 
been a commander of 500, three hundred horse, under Shahjahan 
{Padishdhn., I, b., p. 323) though the text edition of the BibL Indica 


calls him son of Ydhu MaikaU for 


XV I ^ Commanders of Six Hundred. 

203. Muhammad ttuli Khan Turkman [Afshdr, p. 452]. 

He served at first in Bengal. At the outbreak of the military revolt, 
he took the side of the rebels, but left them, and was pardoned by Akbar. 
In the 30th year, he marched with Man Singh to Kabul, where he greatly 
distinguished himself. In the 39th year, when Qulij Khan (No. 42) was 


[» Vide No, 401 
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appointed to Kabul, Mubammad Quli Khan> his brother Hamza Beg 
(perhaps No. 277), and others, were sent to Kashmir, vice Yfisuf Kh^ 
(No. 36, and p, 452). In the 46th year, a party of KnsmMs tried to set 
up Amba Ghak ^ as king ; but they were defeated by Ali Quli, son of 
M. Q. 'Kh. In the 47th year, M. Q. Kh. was made a commander of 1,600, 
six hundred horse ; and Hamza Beg, one of 700, three hundred and 
fifty horse. New disturbances broke out when in the following 
yea* ^’Ali Ray, king of Little Tibet, invaded the frontier districts of 
Kashmir. He retreated on M. Q. Kh.’s arrival, and was vigorously 
pursued, when the imperialists were enforced by Sayf“ ’llah (No. 262) 
from Labor, In the 49th year, Amba again appeared, but was driven, 
with some difficulty, from his mountains. 

In the 2nd year of Jahangir’s reign, M. Q, Kh. was removed from 
Kashmir. Hamza Beg was, in the 49th year of Akbar’s reign, a 
commander of 1 ,0(K). 

204. Batttyar Beg Gurd-i Shah Man§ur. 

The Izdfat most likely means that he was the son of Shah Mansfir, 
in which case the word gurd (athlete) would be Bajdtyar’s epithet. Two 
MSS, have the word pisar (son) instead of gurd. 

The Tabaqdt says : “ Bajffityar Beg Turkman is an Amir, and governs 
at present (1001) Siwistan.” In the 32nd year, he served against the 
Tarikis. 

205. Hakim Humam,^ son of Mir ^Abd“ ’r-Razzaq of Gilan. 

Regarding his family connection, vide No. 112, p. 468. llumam’s real 

name is Humayun. When he came to Akbar’s Court, he discreetly called 
himself Humayim Quli, or slave of Humayun ” ; but soon afterwards 
Akbar gave him the name of flumara. He held the office of Bakawal 
Beg (p. 59), and though only a commander of 600, he was a personal 
friend of Akbar, and possessed great influence at Court. In the 31st year 
he was sent with »Sadr Jahan (No. 194) to Turan as ambas.sador. Akbar 
often said that he did not enjoy his meals on account of 1,1 umam’s absence. 
He returned to India about a month after his brother’s death. He died in 
the 40th year, on the Gth Rabi^ 1, 1004. Badd.on l (II, p. 406) says, the day 
after Humam’s death, Kamala (p. 264) also died, and tlieir property 
was at once put under seal and escheated to the government, so that they 
were destitute of a decent shroud. 


1 The MSS. have lil The Tnzuk mentions** a Kashmiri of royal blood ”, of the name 
of He was killed by 8her Afkan {vide No. 394) at BardwSn, on the 3rd ^afar, 1016. 
* Humam, not Hammam, is the Indian pronunciation 
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Humam had two sons : — 

L Hakim ]^^%q ( jiiW). He was born at FatbpQr Sifcri, and was a 
young man when his father died. At Shahjahan’s accession, he was made 
a commander of 1,600, six hundred horse, and was sent, in the ist year, to 
Tilran as ambassador. He rose to a command of 3,000. Later, for some 
reason, his man^b was cancelled, and he lived at Agra on a pension of 
20,000 rupees per annum, which in the 18th year was doubled. He died in 
the 31st year (1068).^ He was a poet of some distinction, and wrote 
under the name of Haziq, His vanity is said to have been very great. 
A copy of his diwan was kept on a golden stool in his reception room, 
and visitors, when it was brought in or taken away, were expected to 
rise and make salams ; else he got offended. 

2. Hakvm KhushShal, He grew up with Prince Khurram. Shahjahan, 
on his accession, made him a commander of 1,000. He was for some time 
Bal^hi of the Dakhin. 

206. lOrzg Anwar, son of Khan*i A^scam Mirza Koka (No. 21). 

He was mentioned above on page 346. 


XVII, Commanders of Five Hundred. 

207. Baltt Khan of Turkistan. 

He was a grandee of Humayun, and served in the Kabul war, and in 
the battles which led to H.’s restoration. 

208. MIrak Bahadur Arghun. 

The fahaqat says he reached a command of 2,000, and died.* From 
the Akharndma (II, 170, 248) we see that he served in the conquest of 
Malwa {mde No. 120) and in the pursuit of Sharaf“ ’d-Din Husayn (No. 17). 

209. LB.n Khan KoUbi. 

He is also called Ija**l Kha n B(idakh.sh% {vide p. 484), and served under 
Humayun in the war of the restoration {Akbam. 1,411). He distinguished 
himself in the defeat of Hemu, Later, he served under Mun^im in Bengal 
and On^, and died of fever at Gaur (p. 407). 

210. Shay]^ Ahmad, son of Shayldi Salim. 

He is the second (miydm) son of Shayldi Salim of Fathpur Slkri. He 
served at Ck>urt with ShayWi Ibrahim (No. 82), and died in the 22nd 
year (986),* 


! autibor of the n^t;Alam montiona 1080 a« the 

year death ; Wt my MS. of the (Chapter on the poeta of the period from 

HuiaS 5 ^n to Awrangzlb) mentiona no year. 

ra blown up before Chitor ; Sat&anih, p. 201.— B.l • 

JSawdmk, p. 370. — B.j * ^ ** 
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211. Iduuidttr Beg«i Ba4a^M^ 

He is mentioned in the AMxifvmim (II, 251) as having served in the 
pursuit of Abhl ’1-Ma**ali (end of the 8th year). 

212i» Beg Vorin ^in Qtchin. 

He served under Mu^izz'^ ’i-Mulk (No. 61) in the battle of Khavrabad. 
In the 32nd and 33rd years, he served under Abd'^ ^1-Matlab (No. 83) and 
§adiq Khan (No, 43) against the Tdrikls. 

The T^haqdt says he was a commander of 1,(XX), and was dead in 1001. 

213. Jaiai Khan anrohi. 

Akbar was much attached to him. In the 7th year, he was sent to 
Ram Chand Bhagela (No. 89) with the request to allow Tansfn to go to 
Court. In the 11th year, it came to the Emperor’s ears that J. was 
passionately attached to a beautiful boy. Akbar had the boy removeil ; 
but J. managed to get him again, and fled with him from Court. M. Yusuf 
Ramwi pursued and captured them. After some time, J. was restored 
to favour. Later, he took a part in the expedition to Siwana and dis- 
tinguished himself, in the 20th year, in the war with Raja Chandr Sen 
of Marwar. During the expedition a RajpGt introduced himself to him 
who pretended to be Devi Das, who had been killed at Mirtha, evidently 
with a view of obtaining through him an introduction to Court. The 
stranger also reported that Chandr Sen had taken refuge with Kalla, 
son of Ram Ray, and brother's son to Ch. S., and a detachment of 
imperialists was sent to Kalla’s palace. Kalla now wished to take revenge 
on the stranger for spreading false reports, and induced Shimal Khan 
(No. 154) to help hhn. Shimal therefore invited the stranger ; but though 
surrounded by Sh.’s men, the pretender managed to escape. He coDected 
a few men and entered one night a tent which he supposed to belong 
to Shimal. But it happened to be that of Jalal, who was cut down by tlie 
murderers (end of 983, Akbam,, III, 140). 

It was Jalal who introduced the liistorian Bada,oni at Court. 

214. Faxmanand, the Khatri. 

He is mentioned in Dowson’s edition of Elliot's Historiom, I, p. 244. 

215. Timur Bhan Takka. 

He served under Mun^’im (No. 11) in Kabul, and, in the 10th year, 
against Khan Zaman {Akham., II, 236, 326). 

The Timflr-i Badajhshi mentioned several times in the Akbarnatna 
(III, 165, 174) appears to be another officer. Vide No. 142. 

216. Sani Khto, of Hirat. 

He was born at Hirat, and belonged to the Arlat \ ) clan. According 

to the AJcbamdma (I, 379), Mawlana Sani, “ who is now called Sam 
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Khan waB in the service of Mirza Hindal ; but after the Mirza’s death 
^21st Zi Qa^da, 968) he was taken on by HumayCtn, He served in the wars 
with Khan Zaman. 

Badd,om (III, 206) says that his real name was All Akbar. He was 
a fair poet, but a heretic, and like Tashbthi of Kashan, wrote treatises 
on the Man of the Millennium, according to the Nuqtawi doctrines (p. 602). 
Hence he must have been alive in 990. 

217. Sayyid Jamal*^ 'd-Bin, son of Sayyid Ahmad Barha (No. 91). 

Vide above, p. 447, He had also served in the final war with Khan 

Zaman. 

218. Tagmal, the Puwar. 

He served in the second Gujrat war after Ak bar’s forced inarch to 
Patan and AhmadabM (p. 458 note). 

219. Husayn Beg, brother of Husayn Khan Buzurg. 

220. Hasan Batanl.^ 

The Tahaqdt classes him among the commanders of 1,000. He was 
at first in the service of the Bengal king Siilayman, and was present with 
Sulayman Mankli (p. 400) and Kala Pahar at the interview between 
Mun^^im and Khan Zaman (No. 13) at Baksar (Buxar). Akbam,, II, 325. 

Hasan was killed with Bir Bar in the Khaybar Pass ; vide p. 214. MSS. 
often call him wrongly Husayn instead of Hasan, 

221. Sayyid Chhajhu,® of Barha. 

The Tahaqdt says that S. Chhajhu was a brother of S. Mahmud (No. 75) 
and distinguished for bis courage and bravery. From the family gene- 
alogies of the Barha clan it appears that S. Ch. was a KundHwal. His tomb 
still exists at Majhera, and according to the inscription he died in 967. 

222. Mun^if ^^an, Sul^n Muhammad of Hirat. 

223. Ua?i Khan Ba^shl. 

Some MSS. have Badakhshi instead of BaJchshl. Vide No. 144. 

224. Haji Yusuf Khan. 

He was at first in Kamran’s service. In the 12th year, he joined the 
corps of Qiya (No. 33), and rendered assistance to M. Yusuf Khan, 
whom Khan Zaman (No. 13) besieged in Qanawj. In the 17th year, he 
operated under Kh an *’Alam (No. 58) against M. Ibrahim Husayn, and 
was present in the battle of Sarnal. In the 19th year, he went* with Mun^im 
to Bengal and Orisa, and died after his return at Gaur (p. 407). 


^ Bafanl is the name of an Afghan tribe, N.W. of Dera Isina<JU Khan. 
* The spelling “ Chhajhu ** is preferable to “ JhajhG ”. 
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225. Blwid of Jaisalmir. 

The Tmvk mys (p, 159): — “ On the 9th Khurdad (middle of 1025), 
Kalyan of Jaiealimr was introduced at Court by Raja Kishn Das, whom 
I had sent to him. Kalyan’s elder brother was Sdtml Bhim, a man of 
rank and influence. When he died, he left a son two months old, who did 
not live long. Shim’s daughter had been married to me when I was 
prince, and I had given her the title of Maltka-yi Jahdn, This alliance 
was made, because her family had always been faithful to our house. 
I now called Blum’s brother to Court, invested him with the t/ikdy and made 
him Rawul.” ^ 

For Kalyan, vide under No. 226. In the 12th year of Jahangir’s reign 
he was made a commander of 2,000, one tho^isand horse (Tuzuk, p. 163). 

226. Hashim Beg, son of Qasim Khan (No. 59). 

After the death of his father (39th year) and the arrival of Qulij 
Khan (No. 42), the new governor of Kabul, Hashim returned to Court. 
In the 41st year, he served under M. Rustam (No. 9) against B^u and 
other rebellious zamindars in the north-eastern part of the Panjab, 
and distinguished himself in the conquest of Mau. In the 44th year, he 
served under Farld-i Bu]^arl (No. 99) before Asir. Later, he went with 
Sa^^adat Khto to Nasik.* After the conquest of Tiranbak, he returned to 
Court (46th .year), and was appointed, in the following year, to a command 
of 1,500. 

In the first year of Jahangir's reign, he was made a commander of 
2,000, fifteen hundred horse. In the 2nd year, his mansab was increased 
to 3,(KH), two thousand horse, and he was made governor of Orisa. In the 
6th year, he was transferred to Kashmir, his uncle ]^wajagl Muhammad 

1 Thfi list of Jahangir’s wives on p. 323 may be increased by ton other princesses. 
(1) Malika yi Jahan, daughter of Ruwnil Bhim of Jaisalmir. (2) Tiie boautiful daughter 
of Zayrj Koka, mentioned oii p. 360. There is a curious diserepaney between Tfizuk, 
p. 8, and Ahharnnma, II T, 50 1 : Jahangir sitya that Parwiz was his non by Zayn Ivoka’s 
daughter, and Abu ’1-Faxl says that ParwTx’s mother was the daughter of Kh waiah 
Hasan, Zayn um.le {ride, also p, 367) ; but there is no doubt that Farwiz was 

born in the .34tli on the 16th Aban, 9S>7, whilst Jahangir, only in the 41st year, fell 

in love with Zayn lyiiun'H daughter (p. 366). It is therefore evident, a^'^suming that 
Sayyid Ahmad's text of 7'vzuh, p. 8, he correct, that Jahangir had forgotten who 
arnor-g Ins many wives was mother to his t»cct»ndson. (3) NuP‘ ’n-Nisa Begum (married 
in Jnrn:i<l}ia, H, 1000), sister of Mirza ATu/.afTar Husaji-n, p. 464. (4) A daughter of tho 
Kir*ir of Kharuiesh. This princeas died in the 41st year of AkbaFs reign. (6) ^iliha 
li on, d Migider (»f Qa*^itn Khan, p, 401. (6) A daugliter of Khwaia Jahan i Kabuli 
Muhammad). (7) A daughter of Sa^id Kh an (lakkhar. Her daughter, <:Iffat 
, js rnefjt ifuied, Akbarndma^ III, 501. (8) The mother of Bawlat Nisii, Akham,, 
"Ji7. '] }jfi MSS. do not clearly give the name of the father of this princess. 

(6/ A datif/hl' r of .Miry.u Sanjar, son of Khiy.r Khrin Hazara; Akbarn.^ Ill, 607. (10) A 
ihiughler of Hum (“hand lb>ndc!a(No. 248) married in 1018; Tnzuk, p. 77. 

‘‘ 'l ids Sa<:udut Khan lind first been in the service of theBfikhin kings as commander 
of the I'orts of (jlfilna ami Tiranbak ; but later he entered Akbar’s service. 
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i^usayn (No. 241) offidating for him there till his arrival from Orfsa. 
His successor in OrM was Raja Kalyan, brother of Bhim (No. 225). 

Hashim’s son is the renowned Muhammad Qasim Khan Mir Atish. He 
was, in the 18th year of Shahjahan’s, a commander of 1,000, five 
hundred and ninety horse. Daro§^ of the Topkhana and Ko^wal of 
the camp. He distinguished himself in Bal^l, AndMiiid, received the 
title of Mu*?tamid Khan,^ and was made, in the 21st year, a commander 
of 2,000, one thousand horse, and Akhta Begi. In the following year, 
he was promoted to a command of 3,000, and also got the title of .Qasim 
Khan. He then served under Awrangzib in Qandahar, and was made, 
in the 28th year, a cx)mmander of 4,000, two thousand five hundred 
horse. In the next year, he destroyed Fort SantCir which 

the ruler of Srinagar had repaired. Later, he was made by Dara Shikoh 
a commander of 5,000, five thousand sihaspa-duaspa, received a present 
of a lac of rupees, and was appointed governor of Ahmadabad (Gujrat), 
whilst Jaswant Singh was made governor of Malwa. Both were ordered 
to unite their contingents near Ujjain, and keep Prince Murad Bal^sh 
in check. Wlien the Prince left Gujrat, the two commanders marched 
against him vii Baswara ; but when approaching Khachrod, Murad 
suddenly retreated 18 kos, and joined, 7 kos from Ujjain, the army 
of Awrangzib. The two chiefs had received no information of Awrangzib's 
march. They attacked him, however, but were totally defeated (near 
Ujjain, 22nd Rajah, 1068), In the first battle between Awxangzib and Dara, 
at Samogar,^ Qasim commanded the left wing. Soon after, he made his 
submission, and received Sambhal and MurabadM as tuyul^ as Rustam 
J^an-i Dakhini, the former jagirdar, had fallen at Samogar. Q^im 
was then charged with the capture of Sulayman Shikoh. In the 3rd year 
of Awrangzib’s reign he was appointed to Mathma. On the way, he 
was murdered by a brother of his, Avho is said to have led a miserable 
life (1071). The murderer was executed at Awrangzib’s order. 

227. Mirza Farida, son of Muhammad Quli IQian Barlas (No. 31). 

He has been mentioned above, p. 364. His death took place at 

Udaipur in 1023 (Tuzuk, p. 131). 

228. Yusuf Khan [Chak], king of Kashmir. 

Yusufs father was ^Ali Khan Chak, king of Kashmir. He died from 
a hurt he received during a game at chaugdn (p. 309), having been violently 
thrown on the pommel of the saddle (pesh-koka^yi zm). On his death, 
Yusuf was raised to the throne {Akbamdma, III, 237). He first 8\in*ounded 

K by Kalyan, commander of 1,600, eight hundred.— B.l 

Vide Journal Asiatic Society Bengul^ 1870, p. 276. 
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the palace of his uncle Abdal, who aimed at the crown, and in the fight 
which ensued, Abdal was shot. A hostile party thereupon raised one 
Sayyid Muharak to the throne, and in a fight which took place on the 
tmyddn oi Srinagar^, where the ^Id prayer is said, Yusuf was defeated. 
Without taking further part in the struggle, he fled, and came, in the 
24th year, to Akbar’s Court, where he was well received. During his 
stay at Court, Sayyid Mubarak had been forced to retire, and Lohar 
Chak, son of Yusuf’s uncle, had been made king. In the 25th year 
{A1(bam.y III, 288) the Emperor ordered several Pan jab nobles to reinstate 
YGsuf. AVhen the Imperial army reached Pinjar, the E^ashmiris sued for 
mercy, and Yusuf, whom they had solicited to come alone, without 
informing Akbar’s commanders, entered Kashmir, seized Lohar Chak 
without fighting, and commenced to reign. 

Some time after, Salih Diwana reported to the Emperor how firmly 
and independently Yusuf had established himself, and Akbar sent 
Shaykh Ya^qub-i Kashmiri, a trusted servant, with his son Haydar to 
Kashmir, to remind Yusuf of the obligations imder which he lay to the 
Emperor. In the 29th year, therefore, Yusuf sent his son Ya^qub with 
presents to Akbar, but refused personally to pay his respects, although 
the Comt, in the 30th year, had been transferred to the Pan jab ; and 
Ya^qiib, who had hitherto been with the Emperor, fled from anxiety for 
his safety. The Emperor then sent Hakim *^Ali (No. 192) and Baha*“ 
’d-Din Kambu to Yusuf to persuade hixn to come, or, if he could not 
himself come, to send again his son. As the embassy was without result, 
Akbar ordered Shahrukh Mirza (No. 7) to invade Kashmir. The Imperial 
army marched over Pakhli, and was not far from B^ah Mulah, when 
Yilsuf submitted and surrendered himself (Akharn., Ill, 492).^ Shahruldi 
was on the point of returning, when he received the order to complete 
the conquest. Yusuf being kept a prisoner, the Kashmiris raised 
Awlad I^usayn, and, soon after, Ya*^qub, Yusuf's son, to the throne ; 
but he was everywhere defeated. Information of Yusufs submission 
and the defeat of the Kashmiris was sent to Court, and at Srinagar the 
khutba was read, and coins were struck, in Akbar’s name. The cultiva- 
tion of za^faran (p. 89) ® and silk, and the right of hunting, were made 
Imperial monopolies (p. 452). On the approach of the cold season, the 

* The Akbamdma (IIL 4^2) calla the pass near B&ra Mulah, where Yusuf surrendered, 

ijtXtljf. The has u-VV* i® evidently the same pass which the Tuzuk (p, 292) 

ealla J?/ hos from B&rah Mulah. The Tuzuk says that B&rah Mulah means 

place of the boar which is one of the avatSrs 

* Regarding tlie cultivation of za^faran (saffron) vide also Tuzuk, p. 46. 
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army retiirned with Yusuf Khan, and arrived, in the 31st year, at Court. 
Todar Mai was made responsible for Yusuf’s person. 

As Ya^'qiib K^an and a large party of Kashmiris continued the 
struggle, Qasim (No. 59) was ordered to march into Kashmir to put an 
end to the rebellion. Ya^qub was again on several occasions defeated. 

In the 32nd year Yusuf was set at liberty, received from Akbar a 
jagir in Bihar {Akbarn,, III, 547) and was made a commander of 500. 
He served in Bengal. In the 37th year, he accompanied Man Singh to 
Orisa, and commanded the detachment which marched over Jharkand 
and Kokra ^ (Chutiya Nagpur) to Mednipur (Akbam.t III, 641). 

Ya^qub Klian. soon after, submitted, and paid his respects to Akbar, 
when, in the 34th year, the Court had gone to Kashmir (p. 412). 

Yusuf Khan is not to be confounded with No. 388. 

229, Niir ftulij, son of Altun Qulij. 

AUun or altun is Turkish, and means gold 

Nur Qulij was a relation of Qulij Khan (No. 42). He served under 
him in the expedition to Idar, which Akbar had ordered to be made when 
moving, in the 21st year, from AjmTr to Gogunda. In the fight with the 
zamandar of Idar, N. Q. was wounded. In the 26th year, he served under 
Sultan Murad against Mirza Muhammad Hakim. In the 30th year, he 
again served under Qulij Khan, who had been made governor of Gujrat. 
He continued to serve there under Klianldianan (No. 29), and returned 
with him, in the 32nd year, to Court, 

230, Mir ’1-Hay, Mir ‘^Adl. 

The Tabaqdt calls him Khwdja *^Abd^‘ ’1-Hay, and says that he was 
an Amir. He had been mentioned above on |)p. 468, 471. 

231, Shah Quli Khan Karan ji. 

Abu ’1-Fazl says that Shah Quli was a Kurd from near Bagjidad. He 


^ Kokra was mentioned above on p. 438, It is the old name of Chutiya Nagpur, 
one of the parganas of which is still called Kokra or Khukra, as spelt on the survey maps. 
The Raja, Col. Dalton informs me, once resided in Kokra, at a place in' lat. 23® 20' and 
long. 88® 87', nearly, where there is still an old fort. Vide also Vth Report (Madras 
edition, vol. I, p. 503 ; old edition, p. 417). 

The Raja of Kokra, who, in the 30th year, succumbed to Shahbaz liban (p. 438) is 
called Mfi-dhu. In the 37th year, Madhu and Lakhmi Ray of Kokra, served in Yusuf 
Khan’s detachment, to which the contingents also of 8angram Singh Shaha of KharakpGr 
(p. 44G and Proceedings A.S. Bengal, for May, 1871), and Puran Mai of Gidhor belonged 
{Akharndima III, 641). 

Kokra is again mentioned in the Tuzuk-i JahArtglri (pp. 164, 155), where it is defined 
as a hilly district between south Bih&r and the Dakhin, It was run over in the beginning 
of 1025, by Ibr&hlm Khan Fatb-jang, governor of Bihftr, who was dissatisfied with the 
few diamonds and elephants which the Rajas sent him as tribute. The then Raja is called 
Durjun Sal. He was captured with several of his relations in a cave, and the district wb» 
annexed to Bihar. 

The Tuzuk has (Z.c.) a few interesting notes on the diamonds of Kokra. 
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was an old servant of Humayiin. In the first year of Akbar's reign, he 
served under giiizr Khan (p. 394, note 1) in the Panjab. He was much 
attached to Bayram. In the 11th year, he was sent to Gadha, when 
Mahdi Qasim Khan (No. 36) had left that province without permission 
for Makkah. 

The Tabaqdl calls him a commander of 1,000. 

His son, Padishah Quli, was a poet, and wrote under the name of 
Jazhi, A few verses of his are given below in the list of poets. 

232. Farru ikh Khan, son of Khan-i Kalan (No. 16). 

He was mentioned on pp. 338 and 384. According to the Tahaqdi^ 
he served, in 1001, in Bengal. 

233. Shadman, son of Khand A*^^m Koka (No. 21). 

Vide above, p. 346. 

234. Hakim ‘^Ayn'^ 1-Mulk, of Shiraz. 

He is not to be confounded with HakTm'^ ^l-Mulk ; vide below among 
the Physicians of the Court. 

He was a learned man and a clever wniter. He traced his origin, on 
his mother’s side, to the renowned logician Muhaqqiq~i Dawwani. The 
historian Bada,oni was a friend of his. Akbar also liked him very much. 
In the 9th year he was sent as ambassador to Chingiz Khan of Gujrat. 
In the 17th year he brought I^tiinad Khan (No. 67) and Mir Abu Turab 
to the Emperor. He also accompanied Akbar on his march to the eastern 
provinces of the empire. Afterwards, in 983, he was sent to ^’Adil Khto 
of Bijapur, from where, in 985, he returned to Court {Badd,on% II, 250). 
He was then made Fawjdar of Sambhal. In the 26th year, when *^Arab 
Bahadur and other Bengal rebels created disturbances, he fortified 
Bareli, and refusing all offers, held out till the arrival of an Imperial 
corps, when he defeated the rebels. In the same year he was made 
Sadr of Bengal, and in the 31st year BaWishi of the Suba of Agra, He 
was then attached to thellakhin corps of ^Azlz Koka (No. 21), and received 
Handi,a as jaglr. When *^AzTz, for some reason, cancelled his jagir, he 
went without permission to Court (35th year), but was at first refused 
audience. On inquiry, however, Akbar reinstated him. 

He died at Handia on the 27th Zl Hijja, 1003 {Bada^onl II, 403). 

The Mirza^i Masjid, also called Padishahl Masjid, in Old Bareli, Mlrza*^i 
Mahalla, was built by him. The inscription on it bears the date 987 
(24tlj year), w^hen the Hakim w^as Fawjjdar of Sambhal. 

He was also a poet, and wrote under the takhallm of Dawa,i. 

235. Janish Bahadur. 

Janish Bahadur was mentioned on p. 368. He was at first in the 
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service of Mirza Muhammad ^^kim king of K&bul. After the death, 
in the 30th year, of his master, he came with his sons to India. Soon 
after, he served under Zayn Koka (No. 34) against the YOsufzai^s, and 
saved Zayn's life in the Khaybar catastrophe. In the 35th year, he served 
under the KhanMianan in Thatliah, and returned with him, in the S8th 
year, to Court. Later, he served in the Dakhin. He died in^the 46th year 
(1009). He was an excellent soldier. 

His son, Shujd^at Khan Shadi Beg. He was made, in the 7th year of 
Shahjahan’s reign, a commander of 1,000, and received the title of 
ShM Khan. In the 12th year, he was sent as ambassador to Na^ Muham- 
mad Khan of Balldi. On his return, in the 14th year, he was made a 
commander of 1,500, and was appointed governor of Bhakkar, vide 
Shah Quli Khan. Afterwards, on the death of Ghavrat Khan, he was 
made governor of Thathah and a commander of 2,000. In the 19th 
year he was with Prince Murad Bakhsh in Balldi and Badakhshan. In 
the 21st year he was appointed governor of Kabul, vice Siwa Ram, 
and held, in the follomng year, an important command under Awrangzib 
in the Qandahar expedition and the conquest of Bust. In the 23rd year, 
he was made a commander of 3,000, two thousand five hundred horse, 
and received the coveted distinction of a flag and a drum. Two years 
later, in the 25th year, he served again before Qandahar, and was made, 
on Shahjaharv’s arrival in Kabul, a commander of 3,500, three thousand 
horse, with the title of ShujdSat Khan. In the 26th year, he served 
under Dara Shikoh before Qandahar, and with Rustam Khan Bahadur at 
Bust. He died soon after. He had a son of the name of Muhammad Sa^id. 

236. Mir Tahir-i Musawi. 

He is not to be confounded with Nos. 94, 111, and 201. According to 
the Tahaqdt, Mir Tahir is “ the brother of Mirza Yusuf Pa^awi (No. 37), 
and was distinguished for his bravery ’’. It woiild thus appear that 
Abu l-Fazl makes no difference between the terms Ramwt and Mumwl 
(vide p. 414, under No. 61), 

237. Mirza ^Ali Beg, **Alamshahi. 

He is mentioned in the AM^ammma among the grandees who accom- 
jmnied M\m^im to Bengal and Orisa, And took part in the battle of Takaro,i 
(p. 406). After the outbreak of the Bengal Military revolt, he joined a 
conspiracy made by Mir Zakf, ^Abdi Kor, Shihab-i Badal^shi, and Kujak 
Yasawul, to go over to the rebels. The plot, however, was discovered ; 
they were all imprisoned, but 3Iir Zaki alone was executed. Ahhamdma^ 
III, 262. 

His epithet ^Alamskdht is not clear to me. 
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He must aot be coiifoimded with the more illustrious 

[10rs& ^Ali Beg-i Akbarsh&hi].^ 

He was bom in Badal^shau, and is said to have been a highly educated 
man. When he came to India he received the title of AU>ar$hdhl. In 
the 30th year, he commanded the Ahadis on Shahru^’s expedition to 
Kashmir (p. 535). 

Later, he served under Prince Murad in the Dakhin. When the 
prince, after making peace, returned from Ahmadnagar, §adiq Khan 
(No. 43) occupied Mahkar. But new disturbances broke out under the 
Dakhin leaders, Axhdar Khan and *?Ayn Khan, against whom §adiq sent 
a corps under M. ^Ali Beg. He suddenly fell on them and routed them, 
carrying off much plunder and many dancing girls {zandn-i aJchd^m). 
In consequence of this defeat, Khudawand Khan and other Anurs of the 
NifAmshah marched against the Imperialists with 10,000 horse, but 
§adiq and M. A. B. defeated them. In the 43rd year, M. A. B. took 
Port Rahutara {}sji^\j) near Dawlatabad, after a si^e of one month, 
occupied, in the same year, Patan on the Dodavari, and took Port 
Lohgadh. Both forts,” says the author of the Ma*‘d§ir, “ have, from 
want of water, become uninhabitable {mismdr skuda), and are so to this 
day.” Later, M, A. B. served under Abu ’I-Fad, and distinguished himself 
in the cx)nquest of Ahmadnagar. In the 46th year, he received a drum 
and a flag, and continued to serve, imder the j^anlAanan, in the Dakhin. 

In the beginning of Jahangir’s reign, he was made a commander of 
4,000, jaglrdar of Sambhal, and governor of Kashmir. He served in the 
pursuit of Khusraw (Tuzuk, p. 30). Later, he received a tu^ul in Audh. 
When Jahangir went to Ajmir, he went to Cburt. One day, he paid a 
visit to the tomb of Mu^in'^ ’d-Din-i Chishti. On seeing the tomb of 
Shahbaz Khan (p. 439), he stooped down, and embracing it, exclaimed : 
“ Oh ! he was an old friend of mine.” The same moment, he fell forward 
a corpse, and was buried at the same spot (22nd Rab^ I, 1025). 

It is said that he kept few soldiers and servants, but paid them 
well. In his habits he was an epicurean. He was looked upon as a great 
patron of the learned. He died childless, at the age of seventy-five 
(Tuzuk, p. 163). 

238. E&m 1>§8, the Kachwaha. 

His father was a poor man of the name of Ordat ,^^), and lived at 
Luni (or BaCili, vide p. 435). Kkcn Das was at first in the service of Ray 
Sal Darbiur! (No. 106), and was recommended by him to the Emperor. 

^ The Tuzuk (p. 11) says ho beloiiged to the tUus-i Dihltt a very doubtful term, as 
he beloni^ to Ba^yiah&n. Perhaps we have to read dulday (p. 422), 

34 
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His faithfvUness was almost proverbial* In the 17th year, when To<Jar 
Mai was ordered to assist Mun^^im in Bihar, he was made his naSb in the 
Financial Department, and gained Akbar’s favour by his regularity and 
diligence. He amassed a fortune, and though he had a palace at Agra 
near Hatiyapul, he lived in the guard house, “ always watching with his 
200 Rajputs, spear in hand.’* 

Immediately before Akbar’s death he put his men over the treasures 
of the palace with a view to preserve them for the lawful heir. Jahangir, 
with whom he stood in high favour, sent him, in the 6th year, with 
‘^Abd’^ ’Uah Khan to Gujrat and the Dakhin, and gave him the title of 
Raja and a flag, Rantanbhur being assigned to him as jaglr {Tuzuk, p, 98). 
It seems that he received the title of Raja Karan. After the defeat of the 
Imperialists, Jahangir wished to make an example of the Amirs who had 
brought disgrace on the Imperial arms. He ordered their pictures to be 
drawn, and taking the portraits one after the other into his hand, abused 
each Amir right royally, Ix>okiilg at Ram Das’s portrait, he said : “ Now, 
when thou wert in Ray Sal’s service, thou hadst a tanka per diem ; but 
my father took an interest in thee, and made thee an Amir. Do not 
Rajputs think flight a disgraceful thing ? Alas ! thy title. Raja Karan, 
ought to have taught thee better. Mayest thou die without the coniforts 
of thy faith.” Ram Das was immediately sent to Bangasli, where, in 
the same year, he died (1022). When Jahangir heard of his death, he 
said, ‘‘ My curse has come true ; for the Hindus believe that a man who 
dies beyond the Indus, will go straight to hell.” 

He w^as a liberal man, and gave rich presents to jesters and singers. 

His eldest son, Naman Das, in the 48th year of Akbar’s reign, left the 
Court without y)ennissic)n, and went home. At the request of his father, 
Shah Qull Khan s men were to bring him back to Court by force. But 
Naman defied them ; a struggle ensued, and be w’as killed. Ram Das 
was so grieved, that Akbar paid him a visit of condolence. 

His second son, Dalap Das, had the same character as his father ; but 
he died young. 

In til#; Tuzuk (p. 312) a villa near a spring called Inch between 
Harqnir* and Kakapur in Kashmir, is mentioned, w^hich Akbar had given 
Karrt Mas. Vide also Tuzuk, p. 39, I. 3. 

239. Muhammad Khan Hiy&zi. 

A b u ' I - h’a zl ra n ks him among the commanders of 500. Under Jahangir 
he ro.sf; to a <;ommand of 2,000. Like Mirza Rustam §afawi and Abfi 


[* Panipar ? — B.] 
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’l-]p!asan Turbat!^ he refused a title ; for he said that his name was 
Muhammad, than which no better name existed. 

He served under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) in Bengal, and distinguished 
himself in the fights near the Brahmaputra. It is said that Shahbaz was 
so anxious to retain his services, that he gave him a lac of rupees per 
awnum. Later, he served, under the KhanWian^ in the conquest of 
Thathah, and inflicted the final blow on Mirza Jani Beg (No. 47) near 
Lakhl,^ where he obtained a signal victory, though far outnumbered by 
the enemies. From that time, the Khankhanan was his friend. 

Under Jahangir, he took a leading part in the Dakhin wars, especially 
in the fights with Malik Ambar near Kharkl, a famous battlefield {vide 
note to No. 255), and continued to serve there under Prince Shahjahan. 

He died in 1037 , The tdrVch of his death is IJ ^ ^ , ‘ ‘ Muham- 

mad Khan, the saint, is dead/’ He was a man of great piety. His day 
was carefully divided ; religious exercises, the reading of commentaries on 
the Qur^an, conversing with lioly men, sleeping and eating, each had its 
fixed time. Nor did he ever depart from his routine except on the march. 
He never neglected the ablution {wuzu) prescribed by the law. People 
told many miraculous stories {Matvariq) of him. 

During his long stay in the Dakhin, he held AshtI (in the Warda 
district) as jagir, and made it his home. He adorned the town with several 
mosques, houses, and gardens. “ At present/’ says the author of the 
Ma^dsiVy “ there is only one of his hundred houses left, the store house 
where his lamps were kept ; the whole town and the neighbourhood 
are deserted, and do not yield a tenth part of the old revenue. 
Even among his descendants there is none left that may be called a man 
of worth [km-l na-nmnd ki rushd-i ddshta hdshad)^ ^ 


^ Vide l)owMon\s e<iitioM of Klliot's Historians, Voi. 1, 250. 

* The Emperor Jahangir gave the AshtI, Amnor, Paiinar, and Taligilw (Barar) parga- 
nas in jagir to Muhammad Jijhan Niyazi. He restored Ashti, and brought the country 
round under cultivation. A handsome mausohnim was built over his grave in Mughul 
style, Muhammfici Klian ^as succeeded by Ahmad ^'ho died in lOfil. A similar 

mausoleuni was erectexi over his tomb, but smaller and of inferior workmanship. The 
two stand side by side within an enclosure, and are the sights of Ashti. They are indeed 
striking monument^s of art to find in such a remote spot as this. After the death of Ahmad 
lyjan, the power of the Niyazis gra^lually declined ; in time Ashti itself passed from 
their hands into the possession of the Marhatta officials, aiid now nothing remains to 
them save a few rontdree fields, sufficient merely for their subsistence. The tombs of 
their anceators were alreatly falling into disrtiimir, owing to the poverty of the family^ 
when they were taken in hand by the district authorities as worthy objects of local 
interest, and restortsd from municipal funds. Lately, in consideration of the post history 
of the family, and the local respt^ct wdiicli it commands, the Government conferred on 
Nawab Wahid one of its representatives in Ashti, the powers of an honorary 


mamstraW.” 

** Karanja, A small octroi town in the Arvi tahsd of the Warda district. It was 
fornded some 2C0 years by Nawab Muhammad iyisn Niyazi of Ashti,” Extracts from 
C. Grant’s OazetUer of tkt Centml Provinces of India, second edition, 1870, pp. 7 and 236. 
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He was buried in Ashti. People often pray at his tomb* 

The men of his contingent were mostly Niy^i If one of them 

died, he gave a month’s pay to his family ; or, if he had no children, half 
a month’s pay to his heirs. 

His son, Ahmad Khan Niyazf, was in the 20th year of Shahjahan’s 
reign a commander of 2,500 {Pddishdhndma, II, 386, 725). 

240. Abh ’l-MujEaffar, son of Ashraf Khan (No. 74). 

Prom the AUmrndma (III, 248) we see that in the 24th year (987) 
he was stationed in Chanderl and Narwar, and was ordered to assist in 
suppressing the Bihar rebels (III, 273). In the 28th year he served in 
Gujrat (III, 423), and Badd.oniy II (323). Vide also under No. 74. 

241. ^wajagi Mohammad Husayn, Mir Barr. 

He is the younger brother of Qasim Khan (No. 59) and had the title of 
Mir Batty in contradistinction to that of his brother. He came in the 5th 
year with Mim^^im (No. 11) from Kabul to India. When dissensions broke 
out between Ghani Khan. Mun^'im’s son, and Haydar Muhammad Khan 
AlAtabegi (No. 66), whom Mun*^im had left as his tiA^ibs in Kabul, Haydar 
was called to Court, and Abu 1-Fath,^ son of Mun*^im’s brother, was sent 
there to assist Ghani. Muhammad Husayn accompanied AbQ ’l-Fat^. 
He remained a long time in Kabul. After his return to India, he accom- 
panied the Emperor on his march to Kashmir . His honesty and punctuality 
made him a favourite with the Emperor, and he was appointed Mlt 
Bakdwal (master of the Imperial kitchen) and was also made a commander 
of 1,000. 

In the 5th year of Jahangir, he officiated for Hashim (No. 226) as 
governor of Kashmir. On Hashim’s arrival he returned to Court, and died 
in the end of the 7th year (1021 ; Tuzuky p. 114). 

He had no children. The Tuzuk says that he was quite bald, and had 
neither moustache nor beard. His voice was shrill like that of a eunuch. 

242. *^Abu ’l-ftasim, brother of *^Abu ’l-Qadir Al^tod. 

He is not to be confounded with Nos. 199 and 251. BaddyOni (II, 323), 
calls him a native of Tabriz, and says that his brother was Akbar’s 
teacher l akh und). In 991, Abu ’1-Qasim was made Dlwan of Gujrat. 

243. Qtamar Khan, son of Mir ^Abd« ’1-Latif of Qazwin (No. 161). 

He served under Mun^im (No. 11) in Bengal, and was present in the 

battle of Takaro,! (p. 406). In the 22nd year he served under Shihab 

^ ’l-Fatb, who on p. 3.33, ha« enronaoiisly been caUcnl <?Abd« ’J-Fatb, wa« tbe 
«on of Mun<Iina"s brother, Badd.ofii, II, 56, has Faza*'il Beg, but the Akboirntima 

and the MardAir have Fa?»Z. 
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ill Gujrat {Akbam.^ Ill, 190) and in the 24th year under To<Jar Mai in 
Bihar. In the 25th year he took part in the battle near Bul1^np5r Bilhari ^ 
(p. 400, and AM>am., Ill, 305). 

His son, Kawkab, fell into di^ace under Jahangir for some fault. 
He was flogged and imprisoned. Regarding his restoration to favour, 
vide Tuzuk, p. 219. 

244. Arjum Singh, \ 

245. Sabal Singh, I sons of Baja Man Singh (No. 30). 

246. Sakat Singh, ] 

Some MSS. have Durjan^ instead of Arjun, The name of Sakat Singh, 
moreover, recurs again at No. 342. There is little doubt that at the latter 
place we should read Himmat Sitigh, though all MSS. have Sakat. 

Nor is it clear why Abu ’1-Fazl has not entered the name of Bha,o 
Singh, who at Akbar’s death was a commander of 1,000, and was gradually 
promoted during Jahangir’s reign to a man^ab of 5,000. Like his elder 
brother Jagat Singh (No. 160), he died from excessive drinking (1030). 
His name often occurs in the Tuzuk. 

Arjim Singh, Sabal Singh, and Sakat Singh, served in the 37th year 
in the conquest of Orisa. Sakat Singh, in the 26th year (989), had served 
in Kabul. They died before their father. 

Himmat Singh distinguished himself under his father in the wars 
with the Afglians. 

Col. J. C. Brooke in his Political History of the State of Jey pore (Selec- 
tions from the Records, Government of India, Foreign Department, 
No. LXV, 1868) mentions six sons of Man Singh, Jagat, Arjun, Himmat, 
Sakat, Bhim, and Kalyan Singh. The last two are not mentioned by 
Muhanunadan historians ; nor are Bha,o and Sabal mentioned by 
Brooke, Vide, “ A Chapter from Muhammadan History,” in the Calcutta 
Review, April, 1871. 

246. Murtafa Ghilzi. 

A Sayyid Mustafa is mentioned in the AJdmrndma (III, 416). He 
served in the 28th year in Gujrat, and was present in the battle near 
Maisana, 18 kos S.E. of Pa^an, in wliich Sher Khan FulMi was defeated. 

247. Nazar Khan, son of Sa*^id Khan, the Gakkhar. 

A brother of his is mentioned below, No. 232. Vide Nos. 170, 171. 


[» Or BUahrl.—B.] 

* The Luoknow edition of the Ahbamatna (III, 042) haa also Durjan, and {by mistake) 
Sil for Sahal Singh. The Subhan Singh mentioned in the same passage, would also appear 
to be a sou of Man Singh. 
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The Tabaq^ calls him Naptr Beg, son of Sa^id Kj^an, and says that 
in 1001 he was a Hazari. 

Mu|j3iul historians give the following tree of the Gakkhar chiefs v — 

Sult&n Tat&r, the Gakkhar. 


1. Sultan Sarang 2. Suit 5n Adam. 

" I 

I I I ! 

l, Kama! Khan. 2. Sa<rid Kh^n, 1. LaahkarL 2. Muhammad Khin. 

1 I ' 'I 

Mubarak Kbau !• Nazar Khan Jalal (No, 170), 

(No. 171). (No. 247). | 

2. Shah Muhammad Akbar Quli Sult&n, 

(No. 332). I 

Murad Quit Sult&n. 

Allah Q Jil. 


Jalal Khan was killed in IG20 (15th year) in Bangash, and his son 
Akbar Qidl, who then served at Kangra, was made a commander of 1,000, 
and v^ent to Bangash {Tuzuk, pp. S07, 308). 

Jahangir, after the suppression of Khnsraw's revolt, passed on his 
way to Kabul through the Gakkhar district {Tuzuk, pp. 47, 48). He left 
the Bahat (1st Muharram, 1016) and came to Fort lloliths, the cost of 
which he states to have been 161,000,000 dams, '' which is equal to 
4,025,000 rupees in Hindustani money, or 120,000 Persian tfimans, or 
1 irb, 2,175,000 silver Halls of TuranI money.'’ After a march of 4| koa, 
he came t.o Tllfl*? the Gakkhar dialect meaning ** a hill He then 

came to Dih Bhakrala, bhakrd meaning “ forest The way fjom I'lla 
to Bhakra passes along the bed of the Kahan river, the banks of which 
are full of kamr ^ flowers. He then came to Katya, which was built by a 
Gakkhar of the name of Hatlii (mentioned in Mr. Delinerick’s History of 
the Gakkhars, Journal Astatic Society Bengal, 1871). The district from 
Margala to Hatya is called Pothwar ; and from Rohtas to Hatya dwell 
the Bhugiyals, a tribe related to the Gakkhars. From Hatya, he marched 
4J kos and reached Pakka, so called because it has a ‘ pucm ” sara,i. Four 
and a half kos further on, he came to Kurar, w'hich means in the Gakkhar 
dialect ** rugged”. He then went to Rawalpindi, which is said to have 
been built by a Hindu of the name Rawal, pt’wrfi meaning ” a %dllage ”, 
and gives a few^ curious particulars regarding the river and the pool 
of the place. From Rawalpindi he went to Kharbuza. where a dome may 
be seen which has the shape of a melon (Marhuza). The Gakkliars used 


Kanir, probably kaner m. ** a species of oleander. ” — P.] 
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fonneily to collect tolls there. He then came to the Kalapani, and to 
the Margala pass, mar meaning killing ’’ and gala “ a carawan Her© 
ends the country of the Gakkhars. They are a brutish race, always at 
feud with each other. I asked them to live in peace ; but they will not.*^ ^ 

The Fadishahndma (II, 240, 264, 266, 722, 733, 740) mentions several 
Qakkhar chiefs : — 

1. Akbar QuU Sultan, a commander of 1,500, 1,500 horse, died in the 
18th year of Shahjahan’s reign. His son Murad Quli Sultan, was under 
Shahjahan, a commander of 1,500, 1,000 horse (Padishakn.^ 11,410,485, 
512, 523, 565, 595, 655, 7:10). 

2. Jabbar Quli (brother of Jalal Khan),^ 1,000, 800 horse. 

3. Kliizr Sultan (son of Na^ar Khan),^ 800, 500 horse, died in the 12th 
year Shahj.’s reign. 

The Pddiskdhndma (I, p. 432) mentions these Gakkhars’ mules as 
famous. 

The Ma*’d§ir-i ^Alamglrl (p. 155) also mentions MurM Quli and his 
son Allah Quli. AJlab Qiili’s daughter was married to Prince Muhammad 
Akbar, fourth sou of Awrangzib, on the 3rd Rajah, 1087. 

248. Ram Chand, son of Madhukar [Bundela]. 

He is also called Pam Sdhy and was mentioned on p. 356. He was 
introduced at couiti by Sadiq Khan (No. 43), when Akbar was in Kashmir 
(1000). In the first year of Jahangir’s reign we find him in rebellion, 
evidently because his right of succession was rendered doubtful by the 
predilection of the emperor for Bir Singh De,o, Ram Chand’s younger 
brother. In the end of the first year, he was attacked by ‘^Abd*^ ’Uah 
Khan, who moved his jagir from KalpI to Udeha. On the 27th Zi 
Qa^’da, 1015, Ram Chand was brought fettered to court ; but Jahangir 
had his fetters taken off , gave him a dress of honour, and handed liim over 
to Raja Basu of Dhameri. “ He never thought that he would be treated 
so kindly ” {Tuzuh, p. 42). But UJeha w^as handed over to Bir Singh De,o 
as a reward for the murder of Abu T-Fazl, 

^ For the geographical details of this passage, 1 am indebted to Mr. J, G. rxdmerick. 
The Tuzuk has Ptlu of Tila ; Bfuikrd, for Hhakrdla, and the Persian word kkana for 
Kdtian the name of the river near Bhakrdla — a most extraordinary mistake ; kor 

for Kurar or Gdrd, a village near JV^anikyala ; Ponhuhdr for Pothwdr. Mr. Delmerick 
also says that the river near HatiyS or lldthiyd, is called Kasi, and that near Rawalpindi 
is the Lahi. which forces a passage through low hills where there is a very deep pool; Just 
before its junction with the Sohan. Sara*'l Kharbuxa is also called Sara^i Madhu. 

On the same page of Sayyid Abniad's edition of the Tuzuk^ we have to road Khattar 
and iHla-zdk for Khar and Dila zdk, The Khattars occupy the district called Khatar, 
and the Dila-Kaks are found in the Chhach valley of the Indus. [Vide No. 373. — B.j 

Po^hwar is the country between the Jheiam and the Sohan j but Jahangir extends 
it to the Margala petss from Hatya (30 miles from the Jhelam). 

* So according to Mr. Delmerick. 
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In the 4th year of his reign (1018), Jahangir married Bam Chand’s 
daughter at the request of her father (vide Tuzidc, p. 77 ; and also 
No. 225, note). 

He appears to have died in 1021, and was succeeded by hia son 
Bharat Singh. Tmuk, p. 112. 

Muhammadan historians give the following tree of the Udcha 
Bundelas : — 

B&|a Parta, founds tjdoha in a.d 1531. 


1. Bharat Chand 2. Madhukar Singh 
(died childless). (died iOOO). 


1. Ram Chand 2. Hotjial Ra,o 3. Bir Singh Dc 

(died 1021). (kUled, p. 382). Abu ’1-Fa?l {di 


A sou. 
Bharat. 

I 

X>ebi Singh. 


1. Thujhar Singh* 
Bikramajit. 


2. Palmr Singh. 
8ubhi.n Singh. 


3. Chandr Man. 

4. Boni D5a. 

5. Bhagw&n D5 j». 


Prithl Slngh. 

Sjiwal Singh. 

The contains biographical notes of neaily all of them. Vide 

also Thomtixn’s Gazetteer^ under Oorcha. 

Beni Das and Bhagwan Dae were killed by a Rajput in the 13th year 
of Sliahjahan’s reign. They held commands of 500, 200 horse, and 1,000, 
600 horse, respectively. 

Chandr Man was in the 20th year of Sb. a commander of 1,500, 800 
horse. 

Vide Podishdhndnia, I, 172 (where another Bundela of the name of 
Suhk Dev is mentioned), 205, 241, 368, 372, 425 ; II, 731, 734. 

The Ma^’amr-i ^Alarnglri mentions several Bundelas, as Satr Sal, 
Jaswant Singh, Indarman {died 1088) and the rebellious sons of Champat 
(Z,c., pp. 161, 163, 169, 273, 424). Vide abo under No. 249. 

Bir Singh De,o, the murderer of Abii ’1-Fazl is often called in bad 
MSS. Nar Singh Deo. Thus also in the printed editions of the Tuzuk, 
the Ist volume of Pddishdhndma, the ^^Alamgirnama, etc., and in Elphin- 
stone’s History. The temples which he built in Mathura at a cost of 33 
lacs of rupees, were destroyed by Awrangzlb in 1080. {Ma^aAr-i 
^Alarnglrl, p, 95.)^ 


^ The Butch traveller Be Latit has an interesting paaaage regarding Abu ’l-Fa^l’s 
d^th {JM Impeno Magm Mogulis, Leyden, 1631, p. 209). He calls Bir Singh Hodzia 
Beriz%7igh BoTidela. 
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249. BiLja liukatmam tlie Bhadauriya. 

Bhadawar is the name of a district S.E. of Agra ; its chief town is 
Hatkanth {vide p. 341, note 4). The inhabitants are called Bhadauiyas. 
They were known as daring robbers, and though so near the capital, they 
managed to maintain their independence till Akbar had their chief 
trampled to death by an elephant, when they submitted. 

The next chief, Miikatman, entered the imperial service, and rose to a 
manj^b of 1,000. In 992, he served in Gujrat {AJdtamama, III, 423, 438). 

Under Jahangir, we find a chief of the name of Raja Bikrainajit, 
who served under ** Abd“ *llah against the Rana, and later in the Dakhin. 
He died in the 11th year of Jahangir and was succeeded by his son Bhoj. 
Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk (p. 108) mentions a Bhadaurya 
chief Man gat, who in the 7 th year served in Bangash ; but the name is 
doubtful. 

Under Shahjahan, the bead of the Bhadauriya clan was Raja Kishn 
Singh. He served in the first year under Mahabat Khan against Jhujhar 
Singh, and in the 3rd year against Khan Jahau Lodi and the Nizam'* 
’l-Mulk, who had afforded Khan Jahan protraction. In the 6th year, he 
distinguished himself in the siege of Dawlatabad. Three years later, 
in the 9th year, he served under Khan Zarnan against Sahu Bhonsla. 
He died in the 17tti year (1053). 

In the Padishahnama (I, b., 309) he is mentioned as a commander of 
1,000, 600 horse. 

As Kishn Singh had only a son by a concubine, he was succeeded by 
Badaif Singh J grandson of Kishifs uncle. He was made a Raja and a 
commander of 1,000, In the 21st year, at a darbar, a maM elephant ran 
up to him, took up one of his men with its tusks, when Badan Singh stuck 
his dagger into the animal, which, frightened as it was at the same time 
by a fire wheel, dropped the unfortunate man. Shahjahan rewarded 
the bravery of the Raja with a and remitted 50, (XK) Ks. out of the 

2 lacs which w^as the assessment of the Bhadawar district. In the 22nd 
year he was made a commander of 1,5(X). In the 25th year he served 
under Awrangzib, and in the 26th under Dara Shikoh, before Qandahar, 
where in the followhag year he tlied. 

His son Maha Singh was then made a Raja and received a man^b of 
1,000, 800 horse. He served in the 28th year in Kabul. After Dara’s 
defeat he paid his respects to Awrangzib, in whose reign he served against 


So P&dishah^vama, H» 732. Tho Jla^fUir calls him Bad Singh ot Bud Singh. 
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the Bimdela rebels. In the 10th year he served tinder Kamil Khan 
against the Yiisufsa^is, He died in the 26th year. 

He was succeeded by his son Odat Singh {vide ^Almn^ri, 

p. 226 and p, 228, where the Bibl. Ind, edition has wrongly Eudar Singh 
for Odat S ). He had before served under Jai Singh in the Dakhin, and 
was in the 24th year made commandant of Chitor (Z.c., p. 196). 

250. Raja Ram Chandr, zamlndar of Orlsa. 

Regarding him, vide Stirling’s report of Orlsa, Asiatic Researches^ 
vol. XV. His name occurs often in the narrative of Man Singh’s conquest 
of Oiisa (37th year of Akbar’s reign). 

The province of Khurda (South Orlsa) was conquered and annexed 
to the Dihii empire by Mukarram Khan {vide No. 260), in the 12th year 
of Jahangir’s reign {Tuzuk, p. 215). 

251. Sayyid Abu ’hftasim, son of Sayyid Muhammad Mir ^Adl 
(No. 140). 

He served in the 25th year (998) in Bihar, and in the battle of Sultan- 
pur Bilhari ; also, in the 33rd year, against the Yusuf is. 

The Tarikh Ma^suml (Dowson, KllioVs Historians, I, p. 243) gives 
earlier but perhaps more correct dates regarding the appointment to 
Bhakkar and the death of the Mir ^Adl, viz, his arrival at Bhakkar, llth 
Ramazan, 983, and his death there, 8th Sha*?ban, 984 (October, 1576). 
He was succeeded by his son Abu ’1-Fazl, who is not mentioned in the A^in. 
On the 9th Zi ’1-hijjah, 985 (Feb., 1578), Ftimad (No. 119) arrived at 
Bhakkar. 

252. Balpat, son of Ray Ray Singh. 

He has been mentioned above, p. 386. 

XVIII. Commanders of Four Hundred. 

253. Shaykh Fayzi, son of ShayMl Mubarak of Nagor. 

The name of this great poet and friend of Akbar was Abu ’1-Fay z. 
Fayzi is his taMallus\ Towards the end of his life in imitation of the form 
of the takhallus of his brother ^AUdim, he assumed the name of Fayydfi. 

Fayzi was the eldest son of Shaykh Mubarak of Nagor. Shaykh 
Mubarak {vide pp. 178, 195, 207, 219) traced his origin to an Arabian 
dervish from Yaman, who in the 9th century of the Hijrah had settled 
in Siwistan, where he married. In the 10th century, Mubarak’s father 
went to Hindustan and settled at Nagor. Several of his children having 
died one after the other, he called his next child Mubarak. He was born 
in 911. When a young man, Mubarak went to Gujrat and studied under 
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Ab5 1-Fa?l of Kazariin and Mawlana ^Imad of Lanstan. In 
950/ Mmb&rak settled at Agra. It is said that be often changed his 
xeligioiis opinions. Under Islam Shah, he was a Mahdawi, and had to 
finfier persecution in the beginning of Akbar’s reign ; he then became 
a Naqshbandi, then a Hamadan!, and lastly, when the court was full of 
Bmsans, he inclined to Shi^ism. But whatever his views may have been, 
the education which he gave his sons Fayzi and Abu ’l-Fazl, the greatest 
writers that India has produced, shows that he was a man of compre- 
hensive genius. Shayldi Mub^ak wrote a commentary to the Qur*'an, 
in four volumes, entitled and another work of the 

title of Jawdmi^^ 'l-kaldm. Towards the end of his life, he suffered from 
partial blindness, and died at Labor, on the 17th Zi Qa^da, 1001, at the 
age of 90 years. The tdnkh of his death will be found in the words 
Skay l(k 4 kdmil, 

Shayldh Fayzi was born at Agra in 954. His acquirements in Arabic 
Literature, tbe art of poetry, and in medicine, were very extensive. 
He used to treat poor people gratis. One day he appeared with his father 
before ShaylA ^Abd'* ’n-Nabi, the Sadr (p. 282), and applied for a grant 
of 100 bighas ; but he was not only refused, but also turned out of the 
hall with every contumely on account of his tendencies to Shi^^ism. But 
Fay p’s literary fame reached Akbar’s ears, and in the 12th year, when 
Akbar was on the expedition to Chitor, he was called to court. Fayzi's 
bigoted enemies in Agra interpreted the call as a summons before a 
judge and warned the governor of the town not to let Fayzi escape. He 
therefore ordered some Mughuls to surround Mubarak’s house ; but 
accidentally Fayzi was absent from home. Mubarak was ill-treated, and 
when Fayzi at last came, he was carried off by force. But Akbar received 
him most favourably, and Fayzi in a short time became the emperor’s 
constant companion and friend. He was instrumental in bringing about 
the fall of Shaykh Abd" ’n-Nabi. 

In the 30th year he planned a hhamsa. or collection of five epics, 
in imitation of the Khamsa, of Nizami. The first, Markiz** 'l-adiodr, 
was to consist of 3,000 verses, and was to be a jawdh (imitation) of 
Nizami’s Makkzan'* *l-asrdr ; tbe Sulaymdn o BUqls and the Nul Daman 
were to consist of 4,000 verses each, and were to hejawWis of the Khusraw 
^ Shinn and Layla ^Majnun respectively; and the Haft KisHwar and the 
A&bamdma, each of 5,000 verses, were to correspond to the Haft Paykar 
and the Sikandumdma. In the 33rd year he was made Malik^ "sh-Shu^ard, 


^ Bad&,oni (III, 74) calls it naf&*"\8^ 'V^uyun. 
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or Poet Laureate {AJcbarn., Ill, 559). Though he had composed portions 
of the Khamsa. the original plan was not carried out, and in the 39th year 
Akbar urged him to persevere, and recommended the completion of the 
Nal Daman. Fayzi thereupon finished the poem and presented, in the 
same year, a copy of it to his imperial master. 

Fayzi suffered from asthma, and died on the 10th Safar, 1004 (40th 
year). The fdriM of his death is Fayydz-i ^Ajam. It is said that he 
composed 101 books. The best known, besides his poetical works, are 
the Sawati^ %Ilhdm, and the Mawdnd^ 1-Kaldm, regarding which vide 
below the poetical extracts. His fine library, consisting of 4,300 choice 
MSS., was embodied with the imperial library. 

Fay?i had been employed as teacher to the princes ; sometimes he 
also acted as ambassador. Thus, in 1000, he was in the Dakhin, from where 
he wrote the letter to the historian Bada,om, who had been in temporary 
disgrace at court. 

Vide also pp. 112, 113, 192, 194, 207, 216, 218 ; and Journal Asiatic 
Society Bengal for 1869, pp. 137, 142. 

254. Hakim Mifri. 

According to Bada,onT (III, 165) Hakim Misri was a very learned man 
and a clever doctor. He also composed poems. A satire of his is mentioned 
which he wrote against Khwaja Shams'^ ’d-Dln Khawafi (No. 159). He 
died in Burhanpur and was buried there. 

Misri is mentioned in the Akbarndma, III, p. 629, and p. 843. In the 
latter passage, Abu ’1-Fazl mentions his death (middle of 1009), and states 
that he saw his friend on the deathbed. It is impossible to reconcile 
Abu ’l-Fazl’s date with Bada,om's statement ; for Bada,oni died in 1004 
(Journal Asiatic Society Bengal for 1869, p. 143). But both Abu ’l-Fazl 
and Bada,oni speak of the Hakim as a man of a most amiable and unselfish 
character. 

255. irij, son of Mirza Kh^ldianan (No. 29). 

He was mentioned on p. 339. During the reign of Jahangir he was 
made Subadar of Barar and Alunadnagar. He greatly distinguished 
himself during several fights with Malik *^Ambar, especially as Khark!,^ 


^ ^chml Nara,in Shafiq, the author of th© Hcufiqai-i Hindustan^ says that 

it was called Kharki from th© Dakhm word which moans “ stony o stony pla^e 

It lies 6 to S.E. of Dawlat^bad (theold Dbaragafli and I)e,ogir of ^Ala*”** ’d-Dm Khilpk 
Kharki under Jahangir was called Fathabad. In 1024 a canal was dug from Kharki 
to Dawlatabad. Its name was ChahaTnahri, and the ttirlkh of its completion is khctttr'i 
jari (pr. a running benefit). Later Awrangzib changed the name of K hark! to Awrangab&d ^ 
under which name it is now known. Kharki was the seat of Malik <;Ambar. 
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for which victories he was made a commander of 5,000. In the 12th year 
he served under Prince Shahjahan in the Bakhin. 

It is said that he was a good soldier, but stingy, and careless in his 
dress. A daughter of liis was married (2nd Ramadan, 1026) to Prince 
Shahjahan. The offspring of this marriage, Prince Jahan-afroz, was 
born at Agra on the 12th Rajab, 1028, and died at Biuhanpur, at the 
age of 1 year 9 months (Padishdhndma), 

According to Grant’s Gazetteer of the Central Provinces (2nd edition, 
p. 128), Irij’s tomb is at Burhanpur. “ The tomb was built during his 
lifetime, and is really a handsome structure.’’ The statement of the 
Gazetteer that Irij, towards the end of his life, “ lived as a recluse ” at 
Burhanriur, is not borne out by the histories ; for according to the Tuzuk 
{p. 270) he died of excessive wine drinking. 

At bis death (1028) he was only thirty-three years of age. The mansab 
of 400, wdiicJti Abu ’l-Fazl assigns him, must therefore have been conferred 
upon him when he was a mere child. 

256. Sakat Singh, son of Raja Man Singh (No. 30). 

Vide above, under No. 241. 

257- ‘JAhd^ ’llah [Sarfaraz K^han] son of Khan-i A^zam Mirza Koka 
(No. 21). 

V ide p. 316. 

It was stated (p. 3 16) on the authority of the Ma^dsir that he received 
the title of Sarddr i^dn, which had become vacant by the death ot 
Taidta Beg (No. 195). But the TuzA^k (p. 71) gives him the title 'of 
Sarfardz Khan. This is evidently a mistake of the author of the Ma^dsir ; 
for the title of Sarddr Khan was in the 8th year (1022) conferred on 
Khw^aja Yadgar, brother of ^Abd'^ llah Khan Firuz-jang (Tttzuk, p. 116) 
when ^’Abd^ llah Sarfaraz IQian was still alive. 

The Ma*’deir also says that ^Abd“ ’llah accompanied his father to 
Gwalyar (p. 317) ; but the Tuzuk (p. 141) states that he was imprisoned 
in Rantanbhur, from where, at the request of his father, he was called 
to court. 

358. ^Ali Muhammad Asp, 

Bada,oni says (IT, p, 57) that “ ^Aii Muhammad Asp, who is now in 
the service of the emperor, at the instigation of Jujak^ Begum, killed 
Abu l-Fatli Beg (p. 333).” In the 9th year he w'as in the service of Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim, king of Kabul. . Afterv/ards, he came to India. 
In the 26th year (989) he served under Prince Murad against his former 

Chuckuk, Turk. — B.] 
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master (ABamBma, ill, 345) ; in the 30th year (993) he mmA m E&hnl 
(III, 487, 490). In the 32nd year he distinguished himself uncfar 
'i-Ma^b (No. 83) against the T&rikis (III, p. 541). 

In the Lucknow edition of the AMmmama he is wroi^ly called All 
Muhammad Atif. 

259. lOrsa Muhammad. 

A . Mirza Muhammad was mentioned on p. 399. 

260. Shayto Bayazid [Mu^agijam Khanl grandson of Shayife $a6m 
of Fathpur SikrL 

Bayazid’s mother nursed Prince Salim (Jahangir) on the day he was 
born (TuzuJc, p. 13). In the 40th year of Akbar’s reign 8. was a com 
mander of 400 and gradually rose to a command of 2,000. After Jhhm^gir’s 
accession he received a mansab of 3,000 and the title of Mu^a^gam ®hdn* 
.Soon after he was made §ubahdar of DihlJ (?.c., p. 37), and in the 3rd 
year a commander of 4,000, 2,000 horse. On his death he was buried 
at Fathpur Sikri (Z.c., p. 262). 

His son Mukarram Khan was son-in-law to Islam Khan Shayidi 
Ala**^ ’d-Din (another grandson of Shayl^ Salim), under whom he served 
in Bengal.^ He distinguished himself in the expedition to Kilch Hajii, 
and brought the zamindar Parichhit before the governor.* At the death 
of his father-in-law, Muhtashim Khan Shayl^ Qasim, brother of Islam 
Khan, was made governor of Bengal, and Mukarram ]|Sjh an continued 
for one year in his office as governor of Kuch Hajh ; but as he could not 
agree with Q^im he went to court. 

I.*ater, he was made governor of Orisa, and conquered the province 
of Khurdah (f.o., pp. 214, 215), for which he was made a commander of 
3,000, 2,000 horse. He seems to have remained in Orisa tiU the 11th 
year (1029) when Hasan All Turkman was sent there as governor (rtizwi, 
p. 308). In the 16th year M. KL. came to court and was made §5bad5x 
of Dihli and Fawjdar of Mewat (Lc., p. 352). 


’ Islam lyjan was married to a sister of Abu by whom he had a son called 

Hoshang. Islaiu i£han died as governor of Bengal on the 6th Rajab, 1022 ( Tnzuk, p. 126). 

* The PddishdhnAnm (11, 64) where Mukarram Khan’s expedition is related, die* 
tinguishes between Kuch Haju and Kuch Bihar. The former was in the beginning of 
Jahangir’s reign under Parichhit, the latter under Lachmi Nar&,in. HIju is the name of 
a famous leader of the Kuch people, who in ethnological works is said to have expelled 
the Kacli&ris and founded a dynasty which lasted two hundred years. His descendants 
sti i exercise jam regalia in Kuch Bihar Proper. Materials for a history of KUoh Bihir 
^ 1 (Lucknow K^tion, III, p. 20S, annals of the 41st year) ; 

m the Tuzuk-i Jahangtri (pp. 147, 220, 221, 226) ; in the PUisWin&ma, I, 496 j 11, 64 
to 79, 87, 88, 94 ; and in the Path-i Aehdtn ; vide also Journal Asiatic Scciety Bengal,. 
vol. viT ; Stewart’s History of Bengal, p. 96 ; and above, pp. 316. 340, 343. 
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In the 21st year he was sent to Bengal as governor, vice Khanazad 
Khan. He travelled by boat. One day he ordered his ship to be moved 
to the bank, as he wished to say the afternoon prayer, when a sudden 
gale broke forth, during which he and his companions were drowned. 

Ohaanin Khan, of Jalor. 

Ohagnin Khan was in the 40th year of Akbar’s reign a commander 
of 400. He is mentioned in the Padishahndma (I, 167) ^ as havitig served 
during the reign of Jahangir against the Rana. 

Bird, in his History of Gujral (pp. 124, 405), calls him Ghaznam MMn 
and Ghazni Khan, and says he was the son of Malik Khanji Jalori. 
Ghaznin Khan seems to have been inclined to join the insurrection of 
Sultan Mu^affar. The Kliankhanan. on the 9th Muharram, 998, sent a 
detachment against Jalor ; but perceiving that he was not in a fit condition 
to offer resistance, Ghaznin went submissively to court. The emperor 
took compassion on him, and confirmed him in his hereditary possessions. 

His son Pahar was executed by Jahangir. “ When I came to Dih 
Qa?iyan, near Ujjain, I summoned Paliar. This WTetch had been put 
by me, after the death of liis father, in possession of the Fort and the 
district of Jalor, his ancestral home. He is a young man, and was often 
checked by his mother for his bad behaviour. Annoyed at this, he entered 
with some of his companions her apartments, and killed her. I investi- 
gated the case, found him guilty, and had him executed.’’ (§afar, 1026 : 
Tuzuk, p. 174). 

Another son of Ghaznin Khan is Nizam who died in the 6th year of 
Shahjahan’s reign. He was a commander of 900, 550 horse {Pddishdhn., 
I, b., 313). 

Qha^nin’s brother Firuz was a commander of 600, 400 horse, and died 
in the 4th year {Pddishdhr .y I, b., 319). 

The Pddishdhnania (II, 739) mentions also a Mnjahid of Jalor, who 
in the 20th year cf Shahjahan’s reign was a commander of 800, 800 horse. 

262. Kijak Khwaja, son of Khwaja *?Abd^ ’llah. 

The first volume of the A Jcbarndma (p. 411) mentions a Kijak Khwaja 
among the grandees who accompanied Humayun to India. The third 


^ Wrtwngly calloA in the Bibl. Indioa Edition of the Padish&hn&ma (I, 167), 

Kh&n. 

Ohaxnln'e jdgir, before Akbar’s conquest of Gujr&t. as detailed by Bird (p. 1^4) 
induct portions of N&gor and Mirtha, and fixes the revenue at nearly 1C lace of rupees, 
widi 7,000 horse. This can only have been nominal. Abu in his deaoriplion of 

8fiba jmir, Ilird book, mentions S4 lacs of rupees, with 2,000 horse, as the jama^ of 
Jalor and S&nchor (S.W. of J&lor). 
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volume of the same work (p. 470) mentions a Kijak Khwa}a> who in 993 
served against Qiitlu Lohani in Bengal. Vide No. 109. 

263. Sher Kh&n Mu^^iil. 

264. Fath'^ *llah, son of Muhammad Wafa. 

He appears to be the Fath^ ’llah mentioned in the Akhamdma (III, 
825) as the shmhcdddr of the emperor. Akbar made him an Amir. For 
some fault he was sent to the Dakhin ; but as he got ill, he was recalled. 
He recovered and went on sick leave to Mandu, whore he died (1008). 

265. Bay Manohar, son of Raja Lokaran. 

Raja Lokaran belonged to the Shaykhawat branch of the Kachhwahas. 
He served, in the 2Lst year, under Man Singh, against the Rana, and went 
in the same year with Raja Bir Bar to Dongarpur/ the zamindar of which 
wished to send his daughter to Akbar’ s harem. In the 24th year he 
served under Totjar Mai in Bihar, and in the 24th year under the Khan 
Kli anan in (lujrat. 

Manohar, in the 22nd year, reported to the emperor on liis visit to 
Amber that in the neighbourhood an old town existed the site of which 
was marked by huge mounds of stone. Akbar encouraged him to rebuild 
it, and laid the foundation himself. The new' settlement w^as called Mol 
Manoharnagar.* In the 45th year he was appointed with Ray Durga 
Lai (No. 103) to pursue Muzaffar Husayn Mirza (p. 516), who was caught 
by Khwaja WaisL 

In the 1st year of Jahangir’s reign he served under Prince Parwiz 
ageinst the Pvana, and was made, in the 2nd year, a commander of 1,500, 
6(X) horse (Tuzuk, p. 64). He served long in the Dakhin and died in the 
11th year. 

His son PrithI Chand received after the death of his father the title 
of Ray, and was made a commander of 500, 300 horse (Z.c., p. 160). 

Manohar wrote Persian verses, and was called at court Mirza Manohar ; 
vuk my article, A Chapter from Muhammadan History,’’ CalctUta 
Review, A])ril, 1871. 

yhwaja ’ 9 -Samad, Shirin-qaiam (sweet-pen). 

He is not to be confoiinrled with No. 353. 

Khwaja ’s-Samad was a Shirazi. Ilis father Khwaja Ni^m« 


^ Tte word dongar, whi<*h occutB in the name» of from Sorath to M&lwa and 

iJenwral India^, is a Gond word meaning aforpM. There are many JDongarp&ns, Donganzllws 
Dongar.aU, Dongars etc. .Similarly, the word bir in MnAcUri sign&e« a junglef 
Birbhura (Western Bengal). Thus also Jharkand, or jungle region, the general name of 

Boiigarpur lies un the N.W. frontier of Oujr&t 

^ Tho maps give a Manoharpar north of Amber, about X.>at. 27® SO*. 
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l-Miilk was Vazir to Shah Bliuja^ of SbJraz. Before Himayiln left Iran 
he went to Tabriz, where Abd“ ' 8*§ama<i paid his respects. He was even 
at that time known as a painter and calligraphist. Humayrm invited him 
to come to him, and though then unable to accompany the emperor, 
he followed him in 956 to Kabul. 

Under Akbar was a commander of 400 ; but low as his mansab 
was, he had great influence at court. In the 22nd year he was in charge 
of the mint at Fathpur Sikri (Akbarndma, III, 195) ; and in the 31st year, 
when the officers were redistributed over the several subas, he was 
appointed Diwan of Multan. 

As an instance of his skiff it is mentioned that be wrote the Surat'^ 
^l-ikhlds (Qur*'an, Sur. CXII) on a poppy seed {ddnah-y J^ashMdsh), 
Vide p. 114. 

For his son, vide No. 351. 

267. Silhadi, son of Raja Bihari Mai (No. 23), 

268. Bam Chand Kachhwaha. 

Vide p. 422. 

[Earn Chand Chanhan.] The Ma^dstr says that he was the son of 
Badal Singh, and a commander of 500. In the 17th year he served under 
M. ‘^Aziz Koka (No. 21) in Gujrat, and io the 26th year under Snltw 
Murad against M. Muhammad Hakim, king of Kabul. In the 28th year 
he was under M. Sbahrujffi in the Dakhin. In the fight, in which Raja 
^All of Khandesh fell, R. Ch. received twenty wounds and fell from his 
horse. Next day he was found still alive. He died a few days later (4l8t 
year, 1005). 

269. Bahadur Bdian Qurdar. 

He served in the beginning of the 18th year in Gujrat (Akbamdmat 
III, 25), in the 26th in Kabul (/.c,, 333) and in the siege of Asir (1008). 

The PddishdhndTtm (I, b., pp. 311, 315) mentions Ababakr and 
^ Usman, sous of Bahadur Khan Qurbegi, who seems to be the same 
officer. They died in the 8tli and 9th years of Shahjahan. 

270. Banka, the Kachhwaha. 

He served in the 26th year in Kabul {Akbam,, III, 333). His son 
Haridi Ram was under Shahjahan a commander of 1,500, 1,000 horse, 
and died in the 9th of his reign. 


271. 

272. 


XIX. Commanders of Three Hundred and Fifty. 


Mirza Abu Sa^id 
Mirza Sanjar 


sons of Sultan Husayn Mirza. 


35 
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They were mentdoBed above on p- 328- Mirza Sanjair is not to be 
confounded with the lifirza Sankar mentioned on p, 533, note 1. 

273. ^Ali Harden Bah&dur. 

The fabciqdt mentions him as having been in 984 (21st year) at court, 
from where he was sent to Qnlij Khan (No. 42) at Idar, who was to go to 
Gujrat to see the ships off which under Sultan Khwaja (No. 108) were 
on the point of leaving for Makkah. Later he served under the K^h^n 
K hanan iu Sind,^ and in the 4l8t year in the Dakhin. Subsequently, 
he commanded the Talingana corps. In the 46th year, he marched to 
Pathrl to assist Slier Khwaja (No. 176) when he heard that Bahadur 
l^han Gdtoi, whom he had left with a snSll detachment in Talingana, 
had been defeated. He returned and attacked the enemies who were 
much stronger than he ; his men fled and he himself was captured. In 
the same year Abii ’1-Fazl made peace, and *?A1I Mardan was set at liberty. 
In the 47th year he served with distinction under Mir^ia Irij (No. 255) 
against Malik ^^Ambar. 

In the 7th year of Jahangir’s reign he was attached to the corps 
commanded by ^Abd“ ’llah Khto Firfiz-jang, who had been ordered to 
move with the Gujrat army over Nasik into the Dakhin, in order to co- 
operate with the second army corps under Khan Jahan Lodi. ^Ahi^ ^Uah 
entered the hostile territory without meeting the second army, and 
returned towards Gujrat, now pursued by the enemies. In one of the 
fights which ensued, ^A. M. was wounded and captured. Ho was taken 
before Malik *^Ambar, and though the doctors did everything to save 
him, he died two days later cf his wcuuds, in 1021 a.h. {Tuzuk, p. 108). 

His son Karam'^ ’liah served under Jahangir (Tuzuk, p. 269) and was 
under Shahjahan a commander of 1,000, 1,000 horse. He w^as for some 
time commandant of Foil; Odgir, and died in the 2l8t year of Shahj.’s 
reign. 

274. Ea^a Quli, son of Khan Jahan (No. 24). 

Vide above, p. 351. 

275. Sha ykh Ehubu [Qutb'^ ’d-Din Khand Chishti] of Fatbpur 
Sikri. 

His father was a ShayMiJsada of Bada,on, and his mother a daughter of 
Shaytt Salim. Khubu was a foster-brother of Jahangir.* When the 
prince was at Ilahabad in rebellion against Akbar, he conferred upon 
J^ubil the title of Qutb^ ’d-Din Khan, and made him ^flbadar of Bihar 


^ Vide Dowson, EUiofe Eiskuriane, 1, p. 248. 

* Jab&ngir says that Khiibu*s mother was dearer to him than his own mother. 
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On his accession he made him §5badar of Bengal, vice MIm Singh (9th 
Jumada I, 1016 ; Tuzuk, p. 37). 

At that time, Sher Afkan ^ All Qnli Istajlii (vide No. 394) was tnyiildar 
of Bairdwan, and as his wife Mihr** 'n-Nisa [Nur Jahan] was coveted 
by the emperor, Qujib was ordered to send Sher Afkan to court, who 
however, refused to go. Qutb, therefore, went to Bardwan, sending 
Qhiy%a, son of his sister, before him, to persuade Sher Afkan that no 
harm would be done to him. When Qutb arrived, Sher Afkan went to 
meet him, accompanied by two men. On his approach, Q, lifted up his 
horse-whip as a sign for his companions to cut down Sher Afkan, What 
is aU this ? ’’ exclaimed Sher. Qutb waved his hand to call back his men, 
and advancing towards Sher, upbraided him for his disobedience. His 
men mistaking Qutb’s signal to withdraw, closed round Sher, who 
rushed with his sword against Qutb and gave him a deep wound in the 
abdomen. Qutb was a stout man, and seising the protruding bowels 
with his hands, called out to his men to cut down tlie scoundrel. Amba 
Khan, a Kashmiri noble of royal blood, thereupon charged Sher Afkan, 
and gave him a sword cut over the head ; but he fell at the same time, 
pierced through by Sher’s sword (p. 529, note 1). The men now crowded 
round him and struck him to the ground. Qutb'^ ’d-Din was still on 
horseback, when he heard that Sher Afkan had been killed, and he sent 
off ^iya«a to bring his effects and his family to Bardw^. He then 
was removed in a palkl. He died whilst being carried away. His corpse 
was taken to Fatbpui Sikri and buried. 

In 1013 he built the Jami^ mosque of Bada,on. 

His son, Shaykfa Ibrahim, was, in 1015, a commander of 1,000, 300 
horse, and had the title of Kishwar Khan. He was for some time governor 
of Robtas, and served in the beginning of 1021 against *^Usmfc. 

Ilahdiya, son of Kishwar Khan, is mentioned in the Pddishdhndma 
(I, b., 100, 177, 307 : 11, 344, 379, 411, 484). 

276. Ziya^" ’Mlulk, of Kasban. 

The Akbamama (HI, 490, 628) and the Tuzuk (p. 11) mention a 
Ziyd^** 'd-Din. 

The Hakim Ziya^'* ’d-Din of Kasban, who under Shahjahan held the 
title of Rahmat Khan, can scarcely be the same. 

277. Hamza Beg Ghatraghali. 

He may be the brother of No. 203. The Afdmrmma (III, 255) mentiona 
also a ^usayn Beg Ghatradiall. 

278. Mukhtar Beg, son of Aj^a Mulla. 

Mu^it^ Beg served under Khan Koka (No. 21) in Bfliax, 
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Qa<Jha-Ha,i8ia {Ahham. Ill, 276, 473), and in the 36th year, under 
Sultan Murad in Malwa. 

Nasr^ 'Hah, son of Mnl^tar Beg, was under Shahjahan a commander 
of 700, 150 horse, and died in the lOtii year. 

Fath'^ 'llah, son of Nasr« 'llah, was under Shahjahan a commander 
of 500, 50 horse {Padishoihn.^ I, h., 318 ; II, 752). 

Abu 'l“Fa?:l calls Miikhtar Beg the son of A^a MuUa. This would 
seem to be the A^a Mulla Dawatdar, mentioned on p. 398. If so, 
MuMitar Beg would be the brother of 'd-Din ‘‘All (No. 126), 

The Ag^a Mulla mentioned below (No. 376), to judge from the Tuzuk 
(p. 27), is the brother of Asaf Khan III (No. 98), and had a son of the name 
of Badi*^'^ 'z-Zaman, who under Shahjahan was a commander of 500, 
100 horse (Pad., I, b., 327 ; II, 751). In Muhammadan families the name 
of the grandfather is often given to the grandchild. 

279. Haydar ^Ali *JArab. 

He served, in the 32nd year, in Afgjianistan (Akharn., Ill, 540, 548). 

280. Peshraw Khan [Mihtar Sa*^adat]. 

Mihtar Sa^adat had been brought up in Tabriz, and was in the service 
of Shah Tahmasp, who gave him as a present to Humayun. After 
Htunayiin’s death he was promoted and got the title of Peshraw Khan, 
In the 19th year Akbar sent him on a mission to Bihar, where he was 
caught on the Ganges by Gajpati, the great zamindar (p. 437, note 2). 
When Jagdespur, the stronghold of the Raja, was conquered, Gajpati 
ordered several prisoners to be killed, among them Peshraw. The 
executioner, however, did not kiU him, and told another man to do so. 
But the latter accidentally could not get his sword out of the scabbard ; 
and the Raja, who was on the point of flying, having no time to lose, 
ordered him to take P. on his elephant. The elephant was wild and 
restive, and the man who was in charge of P. fell from the animal and 
got kicked, when the brute all at once commenced to roar in such a 
manner that the other elephants ran away frightened. Although P.’s 
hands were tied, he managed to get to the kaldwa (p. 135) of the driver 
and thus sat firm ; but the driver, unable to manage the brute, threw 
himself to the ground and ran away, leaving P. alone on the elephant. 
Next morning it got quiet, and P. threw himself down, when he was 
picked up by a trooper who had been searching for him. 

In the 21st year he reported at court the defeat of Gajpati ^ (Akbarn., 
Ill, 163). In the 25 th year he served in Bengal (Lc,, p. 289), Later he 


Gajpatfs brother, Bain Sal. had been killed (Akbam., Ill, 102). 
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was sent to 'l-Mnlk of tihe Dakhin, and afterwards to BahMiir 

i^an, son of Raja *?Ali Kkan of Khandesh. His mission to the latter 
was in vain, and Akbar marched to Asir. P. distinguished himself in 
the siege of Maligadh. 

Jahangir made him a commander of 2,000, and continued him in his 
office as superintendent of the jFarrosA-Mdna (Quartermaster). 

P. died in the 3rd year, on the 1st Rajah, 1017. Jahangir says {Tuztxk^ 
p. 71) “ He was an excellent servant, and though ninety years old, he 
was smarter than many a young man. He had amassed a fortune of 
15 lacs of rupees. His son Rydtfol is unfit for anything ; but for the sake 
of his father, I put him in charge of half the Farrash-J^dna, 

281. Hasan Qazwlui. 

In the 32ijd year (995) he served in Qujrat {AM>am,y III, 537, 554, where 
the Lucknow edition has Qazx Husayn)^ and later in the siege of Asir 
(fc., Ill, 825). 

282. Mir Murad-i Juwayni. 

He is not to be confounded with No. 380, but may be the same as 
mentioned on p. 380. 

Juwayn is the Arabic form of the Persian Gujan, the name of a small 
town,^ in Khur^an. on the road between Bistam and Nishapur. It lies, 
according to the Ma^dsir in the district of Bayhaq, of which Sabzwar 
is the capital, and is renowned as the birthplace of many learned men 
and poets. 

Mir Miurad belongs to the Sayyids of Juwayn. As he had been long 
in the Dakhin, he was also called Dakkini. He was an excellent shot, and 
Akbar appointed him rifle-instructor to Prince Khuiram. He died, in 
the 46th year, as Bakhshi of Labor. He had two sons, Qasim Khan 
and Hashim Khan, 

Qasim Khan was an excellent poet, and rose to distinction under 
Islam Khan, governor of Bengal, who made him treasurer of the ipuba. 
Later, he married Manija Begum, sister of Nur Jahan, and thus became 
a friend of Jahangir. An example of a happy repartee is given. Once 
Jahangir asked for a cup of water. The cup was so thin that it could 
not bear the weight of the water, and when handed to the emperor it 
broke. Looking at Qasim, J. said (metre Ramcd ) : — 

The cup was lovely, so the water lost its rest — 


1 Vide Wfjstenfeld’s Yaout, II, 164 
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when Qasim, compkting the verse, replied : — 

It saw my love-grief, and could not suppress its tears. 

In the end of J.’s reign, he was §iibadar of Agra, and was in charge 
of the treasures in the fort. When the emperor died, and Shahjahan 
left the Dakhin, Qasim paid his respects in the Bag^-i Dahra (Agra), 
which in honour of Jahangir had been called Nur Manzil, and was soon 
after made a commander of 5,000, 500 horse, and appointed governor of 
Bengal, vide Fida*^i Khan. 

As Shahjahan when prince, during his rebellion, had heard of the 
wicked practices of the Portuguese in Bengal, who converted natives 
by force to Christianity, he ordered Qasim to destroy their settlement 
at Hugh. In the 5th year, in Sha^ban, 1041, or February, a.o. 1632 
(Padishdhn., I, 435, 437), Q. sent a corps under his son ^Inayat'^ dlah and 
Allah Yar Khan to Hugli. The Portuguese held out for three months 
and a half, when the Muhammadans succeeded in laying dry the ditch 
in front of the Church, dug a mine, and blew up the church. The fort 
was taken. Ten tliousand Portuguese are said to have perished during 
the siege, and 4,400 were taken prisoners. About 10,000 natives whom 
they had in their power were liberated. One thousand Musiilmans died 
as martyrs for their religion.^ 

Three days after the conquest of Hugll, Qasim died (J.c., p. 444). 
The Jami*? Masjid in the Atga Bazar of Agrah was built by him. 

283. Mir Qasin Badal^shl. 

He served in the Dakhin (Akharn.^ Ill, 830). 

284. Banda ^Ali Maydani. 

Maydani is the name of an Afg^jin clan ; vide No. 317, Banda *^Ali 
served in the 9tli year with Muhammad Hakim of Kabul, who was 
attacked by Mirza Sulayman of Bada kh shan (No. 5) and had applied 
to Akbar for help. In the 30th and 32nd years he served in Kabul 
{Akbarn., II, 299 ; III, 477, 540). 

The AMtarndma (II, 209) also mentions a Banda ^AU Qurbegi, 

285. Kh wajagi Fath“ ’Hah, son of HajJ Habib^* Ulah of Kashan. 

He was mentioned above on pp. 386, 516. He served in the 30th year 

under Mirza ^Aziz Koka (No. 21). AJcbarn,y III, 473. 


^ The «iege of Huglt commenced on the Znd l^ijjah. 1041, or 11th Juno, 1632, 
»nd the town was taken on the 14th RabK I, 1C>42, or lOth September, 1632. The village 
of Haidlpilr, mentioned in the Padishdhn^mfi an having for some time been the head- 
quarters of the army, i« called on our mapa Holodpftr, and lien N.W. of HOigll. 

The Portuguese church of Bandel (a corruption of bandar ?) bears the year 1599 on 
ate keystone. 
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286, Zaliid \ 

287. Do 8 t [MuharamadJ > sons of §adiq Sbto (No. 43). 

288, Yar [Miitiamiiaad] ) 

They have been mentioned above on p. 384 , Zalud» in the end of 1025, 
served against Dalpat (No. 252). 

Regarding Zahid, vi/h also a passage from the Tdri kh ~i Ma^pumlt 
translated Bowson’s edition of EUiot^s Historians, I, 246, 

289. ’llah Ghnjdwam. 

Qhujduwan is a small town in Bnhhara. 

The Akharndma (III, 548) mentions a Qazi ^Izzat*^ ’Hah, who, in the 
32nd year, served in Af^anistan. 


XX, Commafiders of Three Hundred. 


290. Altun aniij. 

291. Jan ttulij. 

Two MSS, iiave Alton Qulij, son of Khan Qulij, which latter name 
would be an unusual transposition for Qulij Khan, They are not the 
sons of Qulij Khan (No, 42), vide Nos. 292 and 293. 

Altiin Qulij is mentioned in the Akbdmdma (III, 654) as having 
served in Bagla na with Bharji, the Raja who was hard pressed in Fort 
Moiher by his relations. Bharji died about the same time (beginning of 
the 33rd year). 

292. Sayf^ ’llah [aulij'* llah] 


293. Chin auUj 


sons of Qulij Khan (No. 42). 


Sayf is Arabic, and means the same as the Turkish gidij, a sword. 
8 ayf“ Tlah was mentioned under No. 203. In the beginning of the 33rd 
year he served under §adiq Khan (No. 43) in Af^anistan. 

Regarding Mirza Chin Qulij, the Ma^dsir says that he was an educated, 
liberal man, well versed in government matters. He had learned under 
Mulla Mu^taia of Jaunpur, and was for a long time Fawjdar of 
Jaunpur and Banaras, 

At the death of Ids father, his 3 ’ounger brother Mirza Lahauri, the 
spoiled pet son of his father, joined Chin Qulij in Jaunpur. He had not 
l)een long there when he interfered in government matters and caused 
disturbances, during which Chin Qulij lost his life. His immense property 
escheated to the state ; it is said that it took the clerks a whole year 
to make the inventory. 

In 1022, when Jahan^r was in Ajmir> he summoned Mulla Mu?taf^, 
who had been the Mirza’s teacher, with the intention of doing him harm. 
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Whil® at coTirt he got acquainted with Mulla Muhammad of Thathah^ 
a teacher in the employ of A^fjah (or Asaf Khan IV ; vide p. 39B), 
who had scientific discussions with him, and finding him a learned man, 
interceded on his behalf. Mu^fa was let off, went to Makkah and died. 

Mirza Lahauri was caught and imprisoned. After some time, he was 
set at liberty, and received a daily allowance {^aum.iy\ja). He had a bouse 
in Agra, near the Jamna, at the end of the Darsan, and trained pigeons. 
He led a miserable life. 

The mentions a few instances of his wicked behaviour. Once 

he buried one of his servants alive, as he wished to know something 
about Munkir and Nakir, the two angels who, according to the belief of 
the Muhammadans, examine the dead in the grave, beating the corpse 
with sledge hammers if the dead man is found wanting in belief. When 
the man was dug out he was foxmd dead. Another time, when with his 
father, in I«ahor, he disturbed a Hindu wedding-feast and carried off the 
br'de ; and when the people complained to his father, he told them to be 
glad that they w^ere now related to the Subadar of Labor. 

The other sons of Quhj Khan, as Qulij^ llah, Chin, Qulij, Baiju Q., 
Bayram Q., and Jan Q., held mostly respectable mansabs. 

The Tuzuk-i Jahdngirv relates the story differently. Both M. Cliin 
Qulij and M. Lahauri are described as wicked men. Chin Q., after the 
death of his father, came with his brothers and relations to court (Safar, 
1023; Tuzvl\ p, 127) and received Jaunpur as jagir. As the emperor 
heard of the wicked doings of M. Lahauri, from whom no man was 
safe, he ^ent an AhadI to Jaimpur to bring him to court, when Chin 
Qulij fled with him to several zomhidars. The men of Janangir Quli 
]^an, gov'ernor of Bih^, at lasj caught him ; but before he was taken 
to the, gtoxTnor, Chin died, vmne say, in consequence of an attack of 
iUners others from wounds he had inflicted on liimself. His corpse was 
taken cu Jahangir Quli I£han. who spirit it with his family and property 
to Tia^iabad. The greater part of his property had been squandered or 
gTVt;n away to zaminuars (1024. ; Tuzuk. p. 148). 

294. Abu ^LFattah Ataliq, 

295. Sayyid Bayazid of Barba. 

He served in the 33rd year (996) in Gujrat {Akbam., Ill, 553). In 
the begmning of the 17th year of Jahangir’s reign (1031) he received the 
title of Mustafa Khan (Tumk, p, 344). 

In the 1st year of Sh^jahan’s reign he was made a commander of 
2,000, 700 horse (Pad,, I, 183). Hk name is not given in the list of 
grandees of the PudisMknamia, 
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296. Balblukdr, the itathor. 

297. Abu ’1-Ma^ali, son of Sayyid Muhammad Mir ‘^Adl (No. 140)* 

298. Baqir An^L 

He Vas in Bengal at the outbreak of the military revolt. In the 37th 
year he served under Man Singh in the expedition to Orisa (Akbam., 
m, 267, 641). 

299. Bayazid Beg Turkman. 

He was at first in Mun^im's service {Akharn,, II, 238, 253). The 
Pdduhdhnanui (I, b., 328) mentions Mahmud Beg, son of Bayazid Beg. 
Vide No. 335. 

300. Shaykh Dawlat Bakhtyar. 

301. Husayn, the Fakhliwal. 

The story of the origin of his family from the Qarliiqs under Timur 
{vide p. 504) is given in the Tuzuk (p. 290). Jahaiigir adds, “ but they 
do not know who was then their chief. At present they are common 
Panjabis (Ldhauri-yi mahaz) and speak Panjabi. This is also the case 
with Dhantur ’’ {vide No. 392). 

Sultan Husayn, as he called himself, is the son of Sultan Mahmud, 
His rebellious attitude towards Alrbar has been mentioned above on 
p. 504. When Jahangir in the 14th year (beginning of 1029.) paid him a 
visit, Husayn was about seventy years old, but still active. He was 
then a commander of 400, 300 horse, and Jahangir promoted him to a 
man sab of ()(K), 350 horse. 

Husayn died in the 18th year (end of 1032 ; Tuzuk, p. 367). His 
command and the district of Pakhli were given to Ms son Shadman. 

Shadinan served under Dara. Shikoh in Qandahar (beginning of 
1052) and was in the 20th year of Shahjahan’s reign a commander of 
1,000, 900 horse. Pddishdhndna, II, 293, 733. 

The Tuzuk (p. 290) mentions a few places in the district of Pakhli, 
and has a remark on the thick strong beer which the inhabitants made 
from bread and rice. 

302. Kesu Bas, son of Jai Mai. 

Vide No. 408. One MS. has Jait Mai, instead of Jai MaL The 
Pddishdhndnia (i, b., 310) mentions a Raja Girdhar, son of Kesu Das, 
grandson of Jat Mai of Mirtha. The Tuzuk frequently mentions a Kesii 
Das Maru {Tuzuk, pp. 9, 37, 203). 

303. ICIrza Khan of Nishapur. One MS. has Jan for Khan. 

304. Mtt^affar, brother of Klxan ^Aiam (No. 58). 

My text edition has wrongly Khdn-i A^^an for Khan ^Alam. 
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305. Tttlsx Bis J§dou. 

served in 902 against Sultan Mu^ffar of Gujrat {AIcbarn., Ill, 422). 

The Akbamdfm (III, 157, 434, 598) mentions another Jado Kija 
Gop^. He died in the end of the 34th year, and is mentioned in the 
Tabaqat OB a commander of 2,000. 

306. Eahtnat Khan, son of Masnad-l AlL 

Masnad-i ^All is an Afghan title, as Majlis^ Majdli$^ Majlis-i 
etc. It was the title of Fattu Khan, or Fath IG^an, a courtier 
of Mam Shah, who afterwards joined Akbax's service. He served under 
Husayn Quit IGian Jahan (No. 24) in 980 against Nagarkof (Bada^om, 
II, 161). The Tabdqdt makes him a commander of 2,000). He seems 
to be the same Fath Khan whom Sulayman Kararani had put in charge 
of Rohtas in Bihar {Bad., II, 77). 

He died in the 34th year in Audh {AJcbarn., Ill, 599). 

A Tiahmat Khan served in the 45th year in the Dakhin. Rahmat 
Khan’s brother, Shah Muhammad, ia mentioned below, No. 395. 

307. Ahmad Qasim Koka. 

He served in 993 against the Yusufza*'is, and in 996 under v^adiq 
KMn, against the Turikis (Akbarn., Ill, 490, 552). 

The Tuzuk (p. 159) mentions a Yar Beg, son of A. Q.’s brother. 

308. Bahadur Gohlot. 

309. Bawlat Khan Lodi. 

He was a Lodi Afghan of the Shahu-lhayl clan, and was at first in the 
service of ^Aziz Koka (No 21). When ^Abd^ ’r-Rahirn (No. 29) married 
the daughter of ‘^AzTz, Dawlat Khan was transferred to Abd^‘ r -Rahim's 
service, and *?Aziz, in sending him to his sondn-law, said, “ Take care of 
tins man, and you may yet get the title of your father (Khiin IGianan).'’ 
Dawlat distinguished himself in the wars in Gujrat (p. 355, 1. 21, where 
for Dost Khan, as given in the Ma*'dsiT, we have to read Dawlat Kh an), 
in Thatha and the Dakhin. His courage was proverbial. In his master’s 
contingent he held a command of 1,000. Sultan Danyal w^on him over, 
and made him a commander of 2,000. 

He died in the end of the 45th year (Sha^^ban, 1009) at Ahmadnagar 
{Akbarn., Ill, 846). It is said that Akbar stood in awe of him, and when 
he heard of his death, he is reported to have said, “ To-day Sher Khan 
Sur died.” 

Dav/lat Khan’s eldest son, whom the Ma^d^ir calls Mahmud, was half 
mad. In the 46th year, on a hunting tour, he left his companions, got 
into a quarrel with some Kolis near Pal, and perished. 
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Bawlat’s second son is the renowned Kr E3ian. or Pir5, better known 
in history undei* his title Khan JaM/n Lodi. If Akbar's presentiments 
were deceived in the father, they were fulfilled in the son. 

Pir Khan, when young, fell out with his father, and fled with his 
elder brother, whom the Md^a§ir here calls Muhammad IChan, to Bengal, 
where they were assisted by Man Singh. Muhammad Khan died when 
young. 

Like bis father, P. Kh. was in the service of Sultan Danyal, who 
treated him like a friend, and called him “ son On the death of the 
Prince, Pir, then twenty years old, joined Jahangir’s service, was made 
in the second year a commander of 3,000, and received the title of 
§alabat Khan (Tuzuk, p. 42). He gradually rose to a mansab of 5,000, 
and received the title of Khan Jahan, which was looked upon as second 
in dignity to that of Khan Khanan. Although Jahangir treated him like 
an intimate friend rather than a subject, IQian Jahan never got his 
position and formed no ambitious plans. 

When Prince Parwiz, Raja Man Singh and Sharif Klian (No. 351) 
were sent to the Dakhin to reinforce the Khan Khanan and matters 
took an unfavourable turn, Khan Jahan, in 1018, was sent with 12,000 
troopers to their assistance. A.t the review, Jahangir came down fiom the 
state window, put his turban on Kh. J.’s head, seized his hand, and helped 
him in mounting. Without delaying in Biirhanpur, |Gi. J. moved to 
Balaghat, where the iiiiperial army was. At Mulkapur, a great fight 
took place with Malik *^Ambar, and the imperialists unaccustomed to the 
warfare of the Dakhinis, lost lieavily. The Khan Khanan met him with 
every respect, and took him to Balaghat. According to the original plan, 
Kh . J. was to lead the Dakhin corps, and llah Kl)an the Gujrat 

army, uptm Daulatabiid (under No. 273). Malik ‘^Ainbar, afraid of being 
attacked from two sides, succeeded in gaining over the IDian Khanan, 
who managed to detain IQi. J. in Zafaniagar : and ^Abd^^ llah, when 
marching forward, found no support, and had to retreat with heavy losses. 
Kh . J. got short of provisions ; his horses died off, and the splendid army 
with which he had set out, returned in a most disorderly state to 
Eurhanpur. 

Kh . J. accused the Khan Khanan of treason, and offered to conquer 
Bijapui* in two years, if the emperor would give him 30,000 men and 
absolute power. This Jahangir agreed to, and the Khan^i A^zam (No. 21) 
and Khan ^ Alain (No. 328) were sent to his assistance. But though the 
Khan Khanan had been removed, the duplicity of the Amirs remained 
what it had been before, and matters did not improve. The command 
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was therefore given to the Khan-i and Kfe. J. received Thalner 

as Jagir, and was ordered fco remain at IlichpCir. After a year, he returned 
to court, but was treated by the emperor in as friendly a manner as 
before. 

In the 15th year, when the Persians threatened Qandahar, J. 
was made governor of Multan. Two years later, in the 17th year, Shah 
Abbas took Qandahar after a siege of forty days. J. was called to 
court for advice, having been forbidden to attack Shah Abbas, because 
kings should be opposed by Icings. When he came to court, Prince 
Khurram was appointed to reconquer Qandahar, and Hi. J. was ordered 
back to Multan to make preparations for the expedition. It is said that 
the Af^an tribes from near Qandahar came to him in Multan, and declared 
themselves willing to be the vanguard of the army, if he would only 
promise every horseman five tankas, and each foot soldier two tankas 
per diem to keep them from starving ; they were willing to go with him 
to Isfahan, and promised to be responsible for the supplies. But Kh. J. 
refused the proffered assistance, remarking that Jahangir would kill 
him if he heard of the attachment of the Afg^ians to him. 

In the meantime matters changed. Shabjahan rebelled, and the 
expedition to Qandahar Tvas not undertaken. The emperor several times 
ordered Kh. J. to return, and wrote at last himself, adding the curious 
remark that even Sher Khan Sur, in spite of his emnity, would after so 
many requests have obeyed. The delay, it is said, was caused by severe 
illness. On his arrival at court, IQi. J. w'as made commandant of Fort 
Agra, and was put in charge of the treasures. 

In the 19th year, on the death of the Khan-i A*^i:.am, he was made 
governor of Gujrat, and when Mahabat Khan was sent to Bengal, he was 
appointed ataH/i to Prince Parwiz, whom he joined at Burbanpur. 

In 1035, the 21st year, Parwiz died, and the Dakhin was placed 
under Kh . J. He moved against Fath Kh an, son of Malik ^’Airibar, to 
Balaghat. His conduct was now more than suspicious : lie accepted 
proposals made by Hamid Khan 1 fahshl, the minister of the Nizam Shah, 
to cede the conquered districts for an annual payment of three lacs of huns 
though the revenue was 55 krors of dams {Pddishdhn., I, 271), and ordered 
the imperial Fawjdars and Thaiiahdars to give up their places to the 
agents of the Nizam Shah and repair to Burbanpur , Only Sipahdar 
Khan, who stood in Ahmadnagar, refused to do so without express orders 
from the emperor. 

Soon after, Mahabat Khan joined Shahjalian at Jurilr, and was 
honoured with the title of Sipahsaldr. On the death of Jahangir, which 
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took place immediately aftemards, Shall jahan sent Jan Nisar Khan 
to Kh, J., to hnd out what he intended to do, and confirm him at the 
same time in his office as Subadar of the Dakhin ; but as be in the mean- 
time had formed other plans, he sent back Jan Nisar without answer. He 
intended to rebel. It is said that he was misled by Darya Khan Hohila 
and Fapl Kiiitn. the Diwto of the Dakhin ; Dawar Bakhsh, they 
insinuated, had been made emperor by the army, Shahryar had proclaimed 
himself in Labor, whilst Shahj. had offended him by conferring the title 
of Sipahsalar on Mahabat Khan, who only lately had joined him ; he, 
too, should aim at the crown, as he was a man of greet power, and would 
find numerous adherents. 

Shahj. sent Mahabat to Mandu, where J.’s family was. J. 
renewed friendly relations with the Nizam Shah, and leaving Sikandar 
Dutani in Burhanpur, he moved with several Amirs to Mandu, and 
deposed the governor Muzaffar Khan Ma^^^murl. But he soon saw how 
mistaken he \vas. The Amirs who had come with him, left him and paid 
their respects to Shahj. ; the proclamation of Dawar BalAsh proved 
to be a scheme made by Asaf Kh an in favour of Shahj., and J. 
sent a vakil to court and presented, after Shahj .’s accession, a most 
valuable present. The emperor was willing to overlook past faults, and 
left Inra in possession of the government of Malwah. 

In the second year, after punishing Jhtijhar Singh, |^. J. came to 
court and w^as treated by the emperor with cold politeness. Their 
mutual distrust soon showed itself. Shahj. remarked on the strong 
contingent which he had brought to Agra, and .several parganas of bis 
jagirs were transferred to others. One evening, at a darbar, Mliza 
Lashkarl, son of jMukhlis Khan, foolishly said to the sons of lOa. J ., * ** He 
will some of these days imprison your father.'' Kh. J., on li earing this, 
shut himself up at home, and when the emperor sent Islam Kb an to h»s 
house to incpiire, he begged the messenger to obtain for him an amdn- 
ndnia, or letter of safety, as he was hourly expecting the displeasure of 
his master. Shahj, was generous enough to send him the guarantee : 
but though even Asaf Khan tried to console him, the old suspicions 
were never forgotten. In fact it would seem that he only feared the more 
for his safety, and on the night from the 26th to the 27 tb §afar, 1039, 
after a stay at court of eight months, he fled from Agra. When passing 
the Hatyapul ^ Darwaza, he humbly threw the reigns of his horse over 

* The two large <ftone elephants which stood upon iho gate were taken down by 
Awrangz^ib in Rajab, 1079, because the Muhammadan la%7 forbids ixulpture. 

<iAlamgtrf, p. 77. 



his neck, bent his head forward on the saddle, and exclaimed, ** 0 God, 
then knowest that I fly for the preservation of my honour ; to rebel is 
not my intention/’ On the morning before his flight, Asaf had been 
informed of his plan, and reported the rumour to the emperor. But 
Shahj. said that he could take no steps to prevent J. from rebelling ; 
he had given him the guarantee, and could use no force before the crime 
had actually been committed. 

An outline of J.’s rebellion may be found in Elphinstone’s history, 
where the main facts are given. 

When he could no longer hold himself in the Dakhin, he resolved to 
cut his way to the Panjab. He entered Malwah, pursued b}’' ’Uah 

Khan and Mn^affar Klian Barba. After capturing at Sironj fifty imperial 
elephants, he entered the territory of the Bundela Rajah. But Jagraj 
Bikramajit, sou of Jhujhar Singh, fell upon his rear (17th Jumada, II, 
1040), defeated it, and killed Darya Khan (a commander of 4,0(X)) and 
his son, IQi. J/s best officers (Padishdkn., I, 339 ; I, b., 296). On arriving 
in Bhaiider/ ]^. J. met Sayyid Muf^aflar, and sending off his baggage 
engaged him with 1,000 men. During the fight Mahmud Khan, one of 
Kh . J.’s sons, was killed. On approaching Kalinjar. he was opposed by 
Sayyid Al.imad, the commandant of the Fort, ainl in a fight another of 
his sons, Hasan Ktian was captured. Marching farther, he arrived 
at the tank of Sehocla, where he resolved to die. He allowed his men 
to go away as his cause w'as hopeless. On the 1st Rajab, 1040, he was again 
attacked by ^ Abd^ ’Hah Khan and S. Muzaffar, and was mortally wounded 
by Madhu Singh with a spear. Before Mu?.affar could come up, the 
soldiers had cut him and his son ‘^Aziz to pieces {Pddishdkn., I, 351). Their 
heads were sent to Sbahjahan at Burhanpur, fixed for some time to the 
w^alls of the city, and then buried in the vault of Dawiat J^an, Kh, 3/s 
father. 

Kh . J. had been a commander of 7,000 {Pddishdhn,, I, b., 293). 

8f3veral of Kh. J.’s sons, as Husayn ‘^Azmat, Mahmud, and Hasan, 
had perished during the rebellion of their father. Another, Asalat IDian, 
a commander of 3,000, died during the rebellion at Dawlatabad, and 
Muzaffar had left his father and gone to court. Farid and Jan Jahan 


1 So tho Ma^aMir, Tho Bib). Ind. Edition of the Pddiskdhfidnui, 1, 348, has Bdndhu. 
So likewise ioT Saiwdnl {F&d„ I, 2^0), the Ma^dfir has I/injhi (Gondwanah), where 
Kli . J.. after the fight near Dholpur and his march through the Bundela State, for the 
first time rested. 

jBh&nder lies N.E. of Jbfinsi. SehOda lies N. of Kalinjar, on the Ken. 
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were captured ; ^Alam and Ahmad had fled, and went after some time 
to court. ‘‘ But none of his sons ever prospered/’ 

The historical work entitled Mahhmn-i Afghani, or some editions of 
it, contain a chapter in praise of Khan Jalian, after whom the bor»k is 
sometimes called Tdrikh-i Khan Jahdn Lodi, 

SIO. Shi.h Muhammad, son of Quraysh Sol^n (No. 178). 

311. Hasan Khan Miyana. 

He was at first a servant of SMiq Khan (No. 43), but later he received 
a ntan^ah. He died in the Dakhin wars. 

Of Ids eight sons, the eldest died young {Tuziik, p 200). The second 
is Buhlul Khan, He rose to a man^b of 1,500 under Jahangir (l.c,, 
pp. 184, 200), and received the title of Sarbuland Khan, He was 
remarkable for his courage and his external appearance. He served 
in Gondwana. 

At the accession of Shahjahan, B. was made a commander of 4,000, 
3,000 horse, and jagirdar of Balapur. He joined Khan Jahan Lodi on 
his march from Gondwana to Balaghat. When he saw that Khan Jahan 
did not succeed, he left him, and entered the service of the Niijam )Shah. 

A granason of Buhlul, Abu T-Muhammad, came in the 12th year of 
Awrangzib’s reign to court, was made a commander of 5/X)0, 4,CKX), and 
got the title of /M/d,s Kh an {Md^df}, ^Alamglri, p. 81). 

For other Miyana vide Pddishdhn,, I, 241 ; Ma^ as. ^Alamgirl, 

p. 225. 

312. Tahir Beg, son of the Khan-i Kalan (No, 16). 

313. Kishn Bas Tim war. 

He was under Akbar and Jahangir accountant (mushnf) of the 
elephant aud horse stables. In the 7th year of J., he was made a com- 
mander of 1,000. A short time before he ha 1 received the title of 
Raja {Tuzuk, p. 110). 

314. Man Singh Kaclikw^aha. 

The Akharndma (III, 333, 335) mentions a Man S.‘ngli Darbari. 

315. Mir Gada*^i, son of Mir Abu Tiirab. 

Abii Turab belonged to the Salami Sa}'yid3 of Shiraz. His grand- 
father, Mir C^iyas'* ’d-Din, had come to Gujrat during the reign of 
Qutb“ 'd-Din, grandson of Sultan Ahmad (the founder of A^madabad) ; 
but he soon after returned to Persia. The disturbances, however, during 
the reign of Shah Isma^il §afawi obliged him to take again refuge in 
Gujrat, where he arrived during the reign of Sultan Mahmud 
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Bigara.^ He settled with his son Kamal'^ ^d-Din (Abu Turab’s father) 
in Champanir-Mahmudabad, and set up as a teacher and writer of school 
books (daniya hiiab), Kamal“ ’d-Din also was a man renowned for his 
learning. 

The family has for a long time been attached to the Silsila-yi Magh- 
rihyya, or Ma^ribi (Western) Sect, the lamp of which was the saintly 
Shayldi “ Ahmadd Khattn. The name “ Salami Sayyids ” is explained 
as follows. One of the ancestors of the family had visited the tomb of 
the Prophet. AVhen coming to the sacred spot, he said the customary 
saldm, when a heavenly voice returned his greeting. 

Abu Turab was a highly respected man. He was the first that paid 
his respects to Akbar on his march to Gujrat, and distinguished himself 
by his faithfulness to his new master. Thus he was instrumental in 
preventing '^timad Khan (No. 67) from joining, after Akbar’s departure 
for Kambhayat, the rebel IJ^tiyar^ ’1-Mulk. Later, Akbar sent him to 
Makkah as Mir Hajj, in which quality he commanded a large party of 
courtiers and beganis. On his return lie brought a largi? stone from 
Makkah, which bore the footprint of the prophet (qadam-i sharlf, or 
qadam-i mubdrak) ; vide p. 207. The “ tarikh of his return is khayr^ 
Haqddm (a.h. 987), or the best of footprints The atone w*as said to 
be the same which Sayyid Jahihi Bukhari at the time of Sultan Piruz 
had brought to Dihli. Akbar looked upon the wl'ole as a pious farcC, 
and though the stone was received with great eclat, Abu Turab was 
graciously allowed to keep it in his house. 

When l^^timad was made governor of Gujrat, Abu Turab followed him 
as Amin of the Suba, accompanied by his sons Mir Muhibb^ ‘Hah and Mir 
Sharf" VI-Din. 

Abu Turab died in 1005, and w'as buried at Ahmadabad. 

Hia third son Mir Gada*"!, though he held a mansab, adopted the saintlv 


^ tjLi, This word is generally pronouneed and is said to in<?an having conquered 


{TnzuJc, p. 232). 

Champanir, according to Bird, is also called Mahrauddbad. The has Cham- 

panlr- M uhamynndabad . 

^ Bom A.n. 738, died ut the age of 131 (lunar) years, on the lOtl* Shawwal, 849. 
^ayl* Alinmd lies buried at Sarkhej near Ahmadabad. The biographical works on 
Saints give irian>' particulars regarding this personage, and the share which he had as 
one of the four Gnjratr Alimads. ni che foundation of Ahmad&bM (founded 7th Zl Qa<;da. 
813). KhdzinaV^ ’l~Asjiyd (Lahor), p. 9,57. 

Kheftu, where Shay^ Ahmad was educated bv bis adoptive father Shaykh la>b&a>i 
Maghdbi (died a.h. 776) lies ea&t of Nagor, ‘ ^ 
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mode of life whicli im ancestors had followed. In the 46th year he 
served in the Dakhin. 

316. Qasim Khw&ia, son of Kh waja ^Abd»* l-Bari. Vide No. 320. 

317. H&di Maydani. 

In MSS. he is often wrongly called Ydd *^AJi. 

I’he word nad^ is an Arabic Imperative, meaning “ call It occurs in 
the following formula used all over the East for amulets. 

Nad^ ^Aliy^^ ma^ar^ 'l-^ajd^ibj 
Tajid-hu ^aum^^fi kuW 
KulV*^ hamm^^ cjhamm*^ sa-yanjati 
Bi-muhtmati-k^ yd Muhammad ^ hi-ioildyUi-k^ yd 
Yd ^Atl, yd 'Alt, yd ^'Ali. 

Cali upon ^Ali in whom all mysteries reveal themselves, 

Thou wilt find it a help in all afflictions. 

Every care and every sorrow will surely vanish 

Through thy prophetship, O Muhammad, through thy saintliness, 

O ^A\l. 

O *?Ali, 0 AH, 0 All ! 

The beginning of the amulet suggested the name. 

In the 26th year Nad* *?AlI served against M. Muhammad Hakim, 
in 993 (the 30tli year) in Kabul, and two years later under Zayn Koka 
(No. 34) against the Tarikis. 

In the f)th year of Jahangir’s reign, he was made a commander of 
1,500, chiefly for his services against the Kabul rebel Alidad. In the 
10th year he served in Bangash, when he was a commander of 1,500, 

I, 000 horse. He died in the following year (1020) ; vid^e Tuzuk, p. 172. 
His sons were provided wdth man^bs. 

His son Bizan (or Blzhan) distinguished himself, in the 15th year, in 
Bangash, and was made a commander of 1,000, 500 horse pp. 307, 
309). 

The Pddishdhndma (I, b., 322) mentions a Muhammad Zaman, son 
of Nadi ^All Arldi, who in the 10th year of Shahjahan was a commander 
of 500, 350 horse. 

Nadi *^Ah is not to be <?onfounded with the Hafi? Nadi ‘^All, who 
served under Jahangir as Court IJafig {Tuzuk, p. 155, and its Dlhdja, 
p. 19), nor with the Nadi ^AJI who served under Shahjaban {Pddishdhn., 

II, 719) as a commander of 500, 200 horse. 

318. Nil Kanth, Zamlndar of Oyisa. 

319. ^iya® Beg of X^kran [I*?timad“ ’d-DawlaJ. 


86 
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His real name is Mtoa Ohiyas'* ’d-Din Mu^iammad. In old European 
histories his name is often spelled Ayas, a corruption of Oklua^. not of 
Ay^z (^bV). 

Gbiyas Beg's father was Khwaja Muhammad Sharif, who as poet 
wrote under the assumed name of Hijrl, He was Vaiiir to Tatar Sultan, 
son of Muhammad Khan Sharaf^ ’d-Dln Ug^^lu Taklu, who held the 
office of Eeglar Begi of Kdiura^an. After Tatar Sultan's death, the 
Khwa^a was continued in office by his son Qazaq ICha.n« and on Qazaq’a 
death, he was made by Shah X^hmasp Vazir of YazdA 

Jvhwaja Muhammad Sharif is said to have died in a.h. 984. He had 
two brothers, ]^^yaja Mirza Ahmad, and IChwaiagi Kh’waia> The son 
of Kh. Miiza Ahmad was the well-known Kbwaja Amin R^i 
the town of Ray of which he was kaldntar^ or magistrate), who travelled 
a good deal and composed the excellent work entitled Haft Iq/im, a.h. 1002. 
KhwaiagI Khwaja had a son of the name of Kliwaja Shapur, who was 
likewise a literary man, 

Ghivas Beg was married to the daughter of Mirza 'd-Dawlah, 

son o/* Agha Mulla. After the death of his father, in consequence of 
adverse circumstances, Gh. B. fled with his two sons and one daughter 
from Persia. He was plundered on the way, and had only two mules left, 
upon which the members of the family alternately rode. On his andval 
at Qandahar, his wife gave birth to another daughter, who received the 
name of Mihr^ 'n-Nisa (‘' the Sun of Women "), a name which her future 
title of Nur Jaban has almost brought into oblivion.'^ In their mis- 
fortune, they found a patron in Malik Mas*^ud, leader of the caravan, 
who is said to have been known to Akbar. We are left to infer that it 
was he who directed Cxhiyas Beg to Invlia. After his introduction at Court 
inFathpur Sikri,^ (^. rose, up to the 4()th year, to a command of 3CK). 
In the same year he was made Diwan oi Kabul, and was in course 
of time promoted to a mansab of 1 ,000, and appointed Dhmxn-i Buyutdt, 


^ The IJlMja (preface) of the Ttizuk (p, 2t*)and (p. 64) agree rcrfecrttw. 

in Ghiyas Beg’s hi>?tory. They do not mention QHy.Sq Khtn. For Yazd of the Ma^&sir, 
Sayyid Ahmad's text of the Tuzuk has Manv ; and the Bibl. Indica edition of the IqhdU 
mdma has he> mad© him his mim Vazir." 

- The words mn of are not in the Ma*’asir, but in the T'^izv.k and the Iqbaln/tfiia. Two 
Agha Muilas have boon mentioned on p. and under Nos, 278, 319, and 370* 

® It is said that Nhr Jahan at her death in 1055 was in her seventy .second year. 
She would thus have been born in a.h. 9H4 ; hence (fbiyas Beg’s flight from Persia must 
have taken place immediately after the death of his father. 

It is well to b<5ar this in mind ; for when Nar Jahan was married by Jahfinglr (in 1020), 
she must have been as old as 34 (solar) years, an age at whicjh women in the Kast a^re 
looked upon as old women. 

* Where be had some distant relations, Ja<;far Beg (Ko, 98). 
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Begarding Mihr^ ’n-Nisa’s marriage with, *JAli Quli, vide No. 394. 

In the beginmug of Jahangir’s reign, G^iivas Beg received the title 
of I^timad'* ’d-Dawla. In the second year, his eldest son, Muhammad 
Sharif,^ joined a conspiracy to set Khusraw at liberty and murder the 
emperor ; but the plot being discovered, Sharif was executed, and I*^timad 
himself was imprisoned* After some time he was let ojfi on payment of a 
fine of two lacs of rupees. At the death of Sher .iVfkan (under 275) Mihr*^ 
’n-Nisa was sent to court as a prisoner “ for the murder of Qu^b^ ’d-Dln 
and was handed over to Ruqayya Sultan Begum,* with whom she lived 
xinnoticed (ha-ndkdml) and rejected In the 6th year (1020) she no 
longer slighted the emperor’s proposals, and the marriage was celebrated 
with great pomp. She received the title of Nur MaJiall, and a short 
time afterwards that of Nur Jahan.* 

^iyas, in consequence of the marriage, was made VaJcll-i kul, or 
prime-minister, and a commander of 6,000, 3,000 horse. He also received 
a flag and a drum, and was in the 10th year allowed to beat his drum at 
court, which was a rare privilege. In the 16th year, when J. was on his 
way to Kashmir, Ohiyas fell ill. The imperial couple were recalled from 
a visit to Kangra Fort, and arrived in time tofindliim dying. Pointing 
to the emperor, Niir Jahan asked her father whether he recognized him. 
He quoted as answer a verse from Anwarl : — 

“ If one who is blind from biartli stood here, he would recognize his 
majesty by his august forehead.” 

He died after a few hours. The Tuzuk (p. 339) mentions the 17th 
Bahman, 1031 (Rabl*^ I, 1031) as the day of his death, and says that he 
died broken-hearted three months and twenty days after his wife, who 
had died on the 29th Mihr, 1030, i.e., 13th Zi Qa*ida, 1030). 

GhiyavS Beg was a poet. He imitated the old classics, which ruling 
passion, as we saw, showed itself a few hours before he died. He was a 
clever correspondent, and is said to have written a beautiful ShikaMa 
hand. Jahangir praises him for his social qualities, and confessed that 
his society was better than a thousand mufarrih-i ydqutsA He was 
generally liked, had no enemies, and was never seen angry. ** Chains, 

^ Xyho according to custom had th© same name as liis grandfatlter ; vids p. 497, No. 278. 

* The Tuzuk and th© Iqbalnama have Kuqaiya Sultan Begiiun (p. 309). The Ma^'dmr 
has SaUnui Sultan Begum (p. 309). The Iqbdln&Ttta (p. 56) has wrongly for 

® In accordance with the name of her husband 'd>Dm Jahdtigir^ 

* As th© diamond when reduced to powder was looked upon in the East as a deadly 

poison, so was the cornelian [garnet supposed to possess exhilarating 

properties. Mufarrik means an es^laratiTe. 
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the whip, and abuse, were not found in his house/’ He protected the 
wretched, especially such as had been sentenced to death. He never was 
idle, but wrote a great deal ; his official accounts were always in the 
greatest order. But he liked bribes, and showed much boldness in 
demanding them.^ 

His mausoleum near Agra has often been described, 

Nur Jahan's power over Jahangir is sufficiently known from the 
histories. The emperor said, “ Before I married her, I never knew what 
marriage really meant/’ and, “ I have conferred the duties of govern- 
ment on her ; I shall be satisfied if I have a ser of wine and half a ser of 
meat per diem"' With the exception of the khutba (prayer for the reigning 
monarch), she possessed all privileges of royalty. Thus her name was 
invariably mentioned on farmans, and even on coins. The ji^irs which 
she held would have conferred on her the title of a commander of 30, (XX). 
A great portion cf her zamlndaris lay nearRainsir, S.E. of Ajmir {Tuzuk, 
p 109). She provided for all her relations ; e\en her nurse, DaJ Dilaram, 
enjoyed much influence, and held the post of ‘‘ Sadr of the Women ” 
{mdr-i anas), and when she conferred lands as suyurghals, the grants 
were confirmed and sealed by the Sadr of the empire. Niir Jahan is said 
to have particularly taken care of orphan girls, and the number whom 
she betrothed or gave outfits to is estimated at five hundred. She gave 
the tone to fashion, and is said to have invented the '^atr-i jahdngin (a 
peculiar kind of rosevrater), She possessed much taste in adorning apart- 
ments and arranging feasts. For many gold ornaments she laid down new 
patterns and elegant designs, and her duddml for peshwdz (gowns), 
her pdchtoliya for orhnls (veils), her badla (brocade), kindrl (lace), and 
farsh-i chandanl,^ are often mentioned. 

Her influence ceased with Jahangir’s death and the capture of Shahryar, 
fifth son of the emperor, to whom she had given her daugliter (by Slier 
Afkan) Ladli Begum, in marriage. She had no children by Jahangir. 
Shah jahan allowed her a pension of two lacs per annum.® 

She died at Labor at the age of 72, on the 29th Shawwa!, 1055, and 
lies buried near her husband in a tomb which she herself had built 
{Pddishdhn,, II, 475).^ She composed occasionally Persian poems, and 


^ So the Tiizuk and the IqbalnEma. 

* Dud&rm, weighing two d&m« ; pUchtoUya, weighing five tolae. The latter was 
mentioned on p. 10 1 . Farsh-i chandani carpets of sandalwood colour. 

* Elphinstone has by. mistake 2 lacs per imnsem. The highest allowance of Begams 
on record is that of Mumtaz Mahalh viz 10 lacs per annum. Vide Pddishdhn., 1, 96. 

* In the Pdduh&hndma, Nur JahSn is again called N-&r Mahall. 
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Kk© Sajima Sullen Begum and Zeb^ ’n-Nisa Begum wrote under the 
assumed name ol MaMifl, 

Qhivas Beg's sons. The fate of his eldest son Muhammad Sharif has 
been alluded to. His second son, Hirza Abii ’l-^asan JL^af Khan (IV), 
also called A^af^jah or A§€^-jdh%, is the father of Muntaz Mahall (Taj 
Bibf), the favourite wife of Shahjahan whom European historians occasion- 
ally call Nur Jahan II. He received from Shahjahan the title of Yamln^ 
*d‘DatJsla and Khan Kkdndn Sipahsaldr^ and was a commander of 9,000. 
He died on the 17th Sha^ban, 1051, and was buried at Lahor, north of 
Jahangir’s tcmb. As commander of 9,000 du-aspa and sl-aspa troopers, 
his salary was 16 krors, 20 lacs of dams, or 4,050,000 rupees, and besides, 
he had jagirs yielding a revenue of five millions of rupees. His property 
at his death, which is said to have been more than double that of his 
father, was valued at 25 millions of rupees, and consisted of 30 lacs of 
jewels, 42 lacs of rupees in gold muhurs, 25 lacs of rupees in silver, 
30 lacs of plate, etc., and 23 lacs of other property. His palace in Labor 
which he had built at a cost of 20 lacs, was given to Prince Dara Shikoh, 
and 20 lacs of rupees, in cash and valuables, were distributed among his 
three sons and five daughters. The rest escheated to the State. 

Asaf Khan was married to a daughter of Mirza Ghiyas^ ’d-Din ^All 
Asaf Khan II (p. 398), 

His eldest son is the renowned Mirza Abu Talib Sha^ista Khan, 
who, as governor of Bengal, is often mentioned in the early history of the 
E.I. Company. Sha^ista was married to a daughter of Irij Shahnawaz 
Kh an (No. 255), son of ^Abd'* ’r-Rahlm Khan Khanan. by whom 
he had, however, no children. He died at Agra in 1105, the 38th year of 
Awrangzlb’s reign. His eldest son, Abu X©lib,^ had died before him. His 
second son was Abu ’1-Fath Khan. One of his daughters was married to 
Ruh*^ ’llah (I), and another to Zu ’1-Faqar Khan Nusrat-jang. 

Asaf Khan’s second son, Bahmanyar, was in the 20th year of Shahj. 
a commander of 2,000, 200 horse {Pddishdhn., II, 728). 

Iliyas Beg’s third son is Ibrahim Khan Fath-jang, who was the 
governor of Bihar {vide note to Kokra under No, 328) and Bengal. He 
was killed near his son’s tomb during Shahjahan’s rebellion. His son 
had died young and was buried near Rajmahall, on the banks of the 
Ganges (Tuzui, p. 383). Ibrahim Khan was married to Haji Hfir Parwar 
]Bha num. Nfir Jahan’s maternal aunt (fcMJa), She lived up to the 
middle of Awraugzib’s reign, and held Kol Jalali as dliamghd. 


^ Also called Mubammad X&Hb. Vide PiidiahiAn.. 11, 24S. 



An A^tmad Beg is inentioned in the histories as the son of Nfbr 
Jahan’s brother.^ He was with Ibrahim Fat](^* 3 ang in Bengal, and 
retreated after his death to Dhaka, where he handed over to Sh&hjahin 
500 elephants, and 45 lacs of rupees (Tumk, p. 384). On Shahj .’s accession 
he received a high man^ab, was made governor of Thathah and Siwistan, 
and later of Multan. He then returned to court, and received as jagir 
the Parganas of Jais and AmethI, where he died. In the 20th year of 
Shahj. he was a oominander of 2,000, 1,500 horse (PddisMAn., II, 727). 
A sister of Nur Jahan Manija Begum was mentioned under No. 282. 
A fourth sister, ^adija Begum, was married to Hakim Beg, a noble* 
man of Jahangir’s court. 

The following tree will be found serviceable : — 

1. Khw&}a Mutammad Sharif 2. Khwa^ Mirza Ahmad. 3. Khw&iagi Kfaw&ya 
(d. ©84). ■ j I ' 

{ Mirza Amln-i R&zi Kh’^Sja Sh&pur. 

I I (author of th© 

1. Ag||6 Muham- 2. Mirza (Ihyftg Jqlim}. 

mad I<;tim&d» 

We^flt. ’d>l>awla 

(d. 1031). 


1. Muhammad Sharif 
(executed) 

1 • 

Ahmad Beg Khan 

2. Mirz&^Abe-*I- 
j^asan Asaf 
Sh&n (IV) 

(d. 1061). 

1 

3. 4. Two 
daughters 
Manija and 
iy^adfja. 

4. Nur Jahan 
(wife of 
Jah&ngir 
(d. 1056). 

5. Ibr&him 
Khan Fath 
jang (left 
no children). 

1. Hlrzi^Abu T&lib 

2. Bahmanyar. 

1 

3. A son. 

4. Mumtaz 

6. 6, l^wo 

Sh&ista Khan 



Mahall. 

daughters. 

(d, 1106) 



wife of 


I 



Shah Ja< 


1. Abu T&lib 



han(d»ed 


2. Abe *i>Fath Khan. 


1040). 



320. ]^wAja Aflhraf, son of Khwaja ^Abd^ ’l-Barl. 

One MS. has Sharaf for Ashraf, Vide No. 316. 

321. Sharaf Beg, of Shiraz. 

322. Ibrahim ftnli, son of Isma^il Qull Khan (No. 46). 

XXI, Commanders of Two Hundred and Fifty, 

323. Aht T-Fath, son of Mu^ffar, the Mu^jiul. 

324. Beg Muhammad Toqba^i. 

He served in the end of the 28th year in Gujrat and was present 
in the fight near Maisana, S.E. of Patan, in which Sher Khan Ffiladi 
was defeated, and also against Mu^fiar of Gujrat {AMxtm,, III, 423). 

^ It BeemB therefore that he was the son ol Mnhaminad ^larif. 
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B€^xdiBg Toqh^i, vide No. 129. 

S25. IxBtiJii ttnll Shighall. 

The Akbamwma (III, 628) mentions an Imam Quli, who, in the 37th 
year served under Sultan MurM in Malwa. 

The meaning of SMgMU is unclear to me. A Muhammad QulT Shighall 
played a part in Bada^han history (Akbam., Ill, 132, 249). 

326. Beg, son of ^aydar Muhammad E3ian Akhta 
(No. 66). 

A Safdar Khan served, in the 21st year, against Dauda of Bund! 
(vide under No. 96). 

327. Khwaja Salayman of Shiraz. 

He has been mentioned on p. 383 and under No. 172. 

328. Barj^urdar [Mirza Khan A*?lam], son of ^Abd'^ *r>Ilahman 
Dulday (No. 186). 

Mirza BarlAurdar was in the 40th year of Akbar’s reign a com- 
mander of 250. His father (No. 186) had been killed in a fight with the 
rebel Dalpat.^ This Bihar Zamind^ was afterwards caught and kept 
in prison till the 44th year, when, on the payment of a heavy peshkc^h, 
he was allowed to return to his home. But B. wished to avenge the death 
of his father, and lay in ambush for Dalpat, who, however, managed to 
escape. Akbar was so annoyed at this breach of peace that he gave orders 
to hand over B. to Dalpat ; but at the intercession of several countries, 
B, was imprisoned. 

As Jahangir was fond of him, he released him after his accession,* 
and made him Qushbegt, or superintendent of the aviary.® In the fourth 


^ Dftlpat ifi called in the Aknamama Vjjainiya, for which the HSS. have 

various readings, as Under ShUhjahan, Balpat's successor was Rija 

Prat&b, who in the Ist year received a mansab of 1,500, 1,000 horse (PddisMhn,, I, 221). 
From the same work we see that the residence of the Ujjainiya Kajas was Bhojpilr. 
west of Ara and north of Bh&sram (Sasseram), a pargana in Sarkar, Kohias, Bihar. 
Prat&b rebelled in the 10th year of Shahjah&n's reign, when Abd*» *1- Allah Khan Blruas- 
jai^ besieged and conquered Bhojpur (8^ Zb^ajja, i046). Prab&b surrendered, and a as 
at ohahj.'s order executed. His wife was forcibly converted, and married to Abd« 'tAU&h's 
grandson. The particulars of this conquest will be found in the Padishahnama (I, b., 
pp. 271 to 274). 

The maps show a small place of the name of Prat&b near Bhojpur. 

It is said that the Bhojphr Rajas call themselves Ujjainiyast because they claim 
descent from the ancient R&jas of Ujjain in Malwa. 

In the 17th year of Bh&hjahan, Dhamidhar Ujjainiya is mentioned to have several 
in the second expedition against Palamau ; Journal At. 8oc. Bengal for 1871, No. XI. 
p.'l23. 

* If we can trust the Lucknow edition of the Akbamdtma, B. could not have been 
imprisoned for a long time ; for in the end of the 44th year of Akbar's reign he served 
again at court {Akbi^„ 1X1. 825). 

p Grand Falconer or superintradent of the q&th-lMna or mews. — P.] 
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year (begiiming of 1018), B. received the title of )Sha n ^Alam (Tmuky 
p. 74). * Two years later, in 1020, Shah ^ Abbas of Persia sent Yad^r ^ All 
Sull^ T^lish as ambassador to Agra, and B. was selected to accompany 
him on his return to Persia. The suite consisted of about twelve hundred 
men, and was, according to the testimony of the ^AlamS^m-i Sikandari^ 
the most splendid embassy that had ever appeared in Persia. In conse- 
quence of a long delay at Hirat and Qum, caused by the absence of the 
Shah in Asarbajan on an expedition against the Turks, nearly one-half 
of the suite were sent back. In 1027 the Shah returned to Qazwin and 
received the numerous presents, chiefly elephants and other animals, 
which B, had brought from India. The embassy returned in 1029 (end of 
the 14th year), and B. met the emperor at KalanOr on his way to Kashmir. 
Jahangir was so pleased that he kept B. for two days in his sleeping 
apartment, and made him a commander of 5,000, 3,000 horse. 

The author of the Padishdhndma (I, 427), however, remarks that B. 
did not possess the skill and tact of an ambassador, though he had not 
stated his reasons or the source of his information. 

On Shahjahan’s accession, B. was made a commander of 6,000, 5,000 
horse, received a flag and a drum, and was appointed governor of Bihar, 
vide M. Rustam §afawi. But as he was given to kokndr (opium and hemp), 
he neglected his duties, and was deposed before the first year had elapsed. 
In the fifth year (end of 1041), when Shahj. returned from Burhanpur to 
Agra, B. was pensioned off, as he was old and given to opium and received 
an annual pension of one lac of rupees {Pddishdkn.t I, 426). He died a 
natural death at Agra. He had no children. 

B. is not to be confoxmded with Khwaja Barkliurdar. a brother of 
^JAbd'^ ’llah Khan Firuz-jang. 

B.’s brother Mirza ^Abd^ ’8-Sub]^an(No, 349) was Fawjdar of Ilahabad. 
He was then sent to Kabul, where he was killed, in 1025, in a fight with 
the Airldis {Tuzuk, beginning of the 11th year, p. 158). 

^Abd« ’s-Subhan’s son, Sherzad Khan Bahadur, was killed in the last 
fight with Khan Jahan Lodi at Sehodah {vide under No. 309). PddishdJtn., 
I, 349, 

329. Mir Ma<?ffi]n of Bhakkar. 

Mir Ma^Bum belongs to a family of TirmizI Sayyids, who two or three 
generations before him had left Tirmiz in BuJ^ara, and settled at 
Qandahar, where his ancestors were mtUawaJMe (trustees) of the shrine 
of Baba 8her Qalandar. 

His father, Mir Sayyid §afa*i, settled in Bhakkar, and received favours 
fromSultanMa^iid {vide under No. 47). He was related by marriage to 
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tbe Sayyids of 4^^ in Siwistan* Mir and two brothers 

wem born at Bhakkar. 

After the death of hia father, M, M. studied under MuUa Muhammad 
of Kii%rl ^ 8.W. of Bhakkar, and soon distinguished himself by his 
learning. But poverty compelled him to leave for Gujrat, where 
Shay l^ Is-haq-i Faruql of Bhakkar introduced him to Khwaja Ni^m'* 
’d-Dln Ahmad, then Diwan of Gujrat. Ni^am was just engaged in writing 
his historical work, entitled Tahaqdt-i Akharl^ and soon became the 
friend of M. M., who was likewise well versed in history. He was also 
introduced to Shihab Khan (No. 26), the gov ernor of the province, and 
was at last recommended to Akbar for a mansab. In the 40th year 
he was a commander of 250. Akbar became very fond of him and 
sent him in 1012 as ambassador to Iran, where he was received with 
distinction by Shah ‘Abbas. 

On his return from Iran, in 101.5, Jahangir sent him as Amin to 
Bhakkar, where he died. It is said that he reached under Akbar a 
command of 1,000. 

From the Akbamdma (III, 416, 423, 546) and Bird’s History of Gujrat 
(p. 426) we see that M. M. served in 992 (end of the 28th year) in Gujrat, 
was present in the fight of Maisana, and in the final expedition against 
Muijaffar in Kachh. 

M. M. is well knowm as a poet and historian. He wrote under the poetical 
name of Ndmi. He composed a Diwan, a Masnawi entitled Ma^dan'^ 
*l-afkdr in the metre of Nizami’s Makhzan. the T^ikh-i Sindh, dedicated 
to his son, and a short medical wwk called Mufriddl-i Ma^sumi, The 
author of the Riyaz'*^ ^sh-Shu^ard says that he composed a Kliamsa^ 
and the Tazkira by Taqi {mde under No. 352) says the same, viz., one 
masnawi corresponding to the Makhzan. the Husn o Ndz to the Yusuf 
Zulavkha. the Part Surat to the Laili" Majnun, and two others in imitation 
of the Haft Paikar and Sikandamama. Bada*^oni (died 1004) only alludes 
to the Httsn o Ndz, though he gives no title (III, 366). 

M. M. was also skilled as a composer and tracer of inscriptions, and 
the Kiyaz'* ’sh-Shu*^ara says that on his travels he was always accom- 
panied by sculptors. From India to Isfahan and Tabriz, where he was 
presented to Shah ^Abbas, there are numerous mosques and public 
buildings which he adorned with metrical inscriptions. Thus the 
inscriptions over the gate of the Fort of Agra, on the Jami^ Mosque 
of Fatbpfir Sikri, in Fort Mandil {vide under No. 52 and Tuzuh, p. 189) 
are all by him. Sayyid Ahmad in his edition of the Tuzuk (Dibaja, 
p. 4, note) gives in full the inscription which he wrote on the 
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side of the entrance to Salim4 Ghislitl’s shrine at Fatl^ipfir Sikri) 
the last words of which are : — ** Said and wriUm btf Muhammad 
Ma^’pjm poeiicaUy styled Nami^ son of Sayyid of Tirmiz, 

bom €d Bhakkar, defended from Sayyid Sher Qalandar, son of 
BSbd ^as€m Abddh was bom at Sabztmr and setded at Qomdahdr.** 
Dowson, in his edition of EUiots Historians, mentions Kiirnan as the 
residence of Sajryid @afa*'i, and gives (I, 239) a few particulars from the 
TariMi-i Sindh, regarding the saint Baba ^asan Abdal, who lived under 
Mirza ShahrulA, son of Tlmiir. The town of Hasan Abdal in the Panjab, 
east of Atak, is called after him. 

M. M. built also several public edifices, especially in Sakhar opposite 
to Bhakkar, and in the midst of the branch of the Indus which flows 
round Bhakkar he built a dome, to which he gave the name of Satyasur 
^ It is one of the wonders of the world, and its TdriJA is con- 
tained in the words w^ater-dome, which gives a.h. 1007. 

He was a pious man and exceedingly liberal ; he often sent presents 
to all the people of Bhakkar, great and small. But when he retired, he 
discontinued his presents, and the people even felt for some cause oppressed 
{mutaazzt). It is especially mentioned of him that on his jagir lands he 
laid out forests for hunting. 

His eldest son, for whose instruction he wrote the TarilA-i Sindh, was 
Mir Buzurg. He was captured m full armour on the day Prince Khusraw*s 
rebellion was suppressed, but he denied having had a share in it. Jahangir 
asked him why he had his armour on. “ My father,” replied he, “ advised 
me to dress in full armour when on guard,” and as the ChauJanatots, 
or guard writer, proved that he had been on guard that day, he was let off. 

On the death of his father, Jahangir is said to have left Mir Buzurg 
in possession of his father’s property. He was for a long time Bal^shi 
of Qandahar, but he was haughty and could never agree with the 
^libahdars. He spent the 30 or 40 lacs of rupees which he had inherited 
from his father. His contingent was numerous and well mounted. He 
subsequently served in the Dakhin ; but as his jagir did not cover his 
expenses, he resigned and retired to Bkakkar, contenting himself with 
the landed property which he had inherited. He died in 1044. Some of 
his children settled in Multan. 

330. Xhwaja Malik AH, Mir Shab. 

His title of Mir Shab implies that he was in charge of the illuminations 
and the games and animal flghts held at night (p. 232). 

331. Biy Eftm Bas IHw&n. Vide No. 238. 
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SS2. fiimi Mq%ainnuid» mm of Sa^Id Khan, the Gakkhar. 

For his relations, mde under No. 247. 

353. Ea]^ dull, son of l^ian Jahan (No. 24). 

354. Sher Beg, Yasawulb^hf. 

Karam Beg, son of Sher Beg, is mentioned in the Akbamama (III, 623). 

XXII, Commanders of Two HmiAred, 

335. Beg, son of Bayazid Beg (No. 299). 

He was alive in the end of a.h. 1007 {AId>am,, III, 804). 

336. Prat&b Singh, son of Baja Bhagwan Das (No. 27). 

He was mentioned imder No. 160. 

337. Hasa 3 m Khin dazwini. Vide No. 281. 

338. Yadg&r Husayn, son of Qabiil KMn (No. 137). 

He was mentioned under No, 137. In the Slst year he served imder 
Qasim Khan in Kashmir, The Yadgar Husayn mentioned in the Tuzuk 
(p. 146) may be the same. He was promoted, in the 10th year of Jahangir’s 
reign, to a command of 700, 500 horse, for his services in the Dakhin. 
Vide also Poudishahnanui, I, b., p. 323, 1. 2 from below. 

He is not to be confounded with Khwaia Yadgar, a brother of ^Abd“ 
’llah Khan Firuz-jang. 

339. Kamran Beg of Gilan. 

He served in the 33rd year (996) in Gujrat and Kachh against Fatb 
Khan, the younger son of Amin Khan Ghori and Muzaffar, and in the 
36th year against Muj^affar and the Jam. Akham., Ill, 553, 621. 

340. Muhammad Khan Turkman. 

341. Nizam^ 'd*Bin Ahmad, son of Shah Muhammad Khan (No. 95). 

He is not to be confounded with the author of the T<d>aqat, 

342. Sakat Singh, son of Raja Man Singh (No. 30). 

Vide No. 256. 

343. «?Im&d« l-Mulk. 

The Akharndma mentions a Qazi ^Imad*^ ’1-Mulk, who in the end of 
984 (2l8t year) accompanied a party of courtiers to Makkah. 

344. Sharll-i Sarmadi. 

He was a poet. Vide below, among the poets of Akbar’s reign. 

345. (lard Ba^, son of Qarataq. 

Qarataq, whose name in the Akbamama is spelled Qardfaq^ was killed 
by Gajpati in the same fight in which Farhang Khan, son of Far^at Khan 
(No. 145), was slain (No. 145). 
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846. Titar Beg» boh of ^AH Mulbammad Asp. (No. 268). 

347. HuMbb ^Ali of Ehawaf. 

Vide No. 159, note. 

348. Itakim [ Jalal^ ’d>Din] Miii^a&r of Ardistan. 

Axdistan is a Persian town which lies between Kashan and Isfahan. 
He was at first a doctor at the court of Shah Xahmasp, and emigrated 
when young to India, where he was looked upon as a very experienced 
doctor, though his theoretical reading is said to have been limited. 
Badd'^om (III, 169) and the Tumk (p. 69) praise the purity of his character 
and walk of life. 

He served in 988 (25th year) in Bengal, returned in the end of the 28th 
year with Mirza ^Aziz (No. 21) to court, and served subsequently under 
him in Gujrat and Kachh. AJcharn,, III, 283, 418, 620. Under Jahangir 
he was made a commander of 3,000, 1,000 horse {TuzuJc, p. 37). The 
emperor was fond of him, as he had been with him in Ilahabad, when as 
prince he had rebelled against Akbar. The news of the Hakim’s death 
reached J. on the 22nd Jumada I, 1016. For about twenty years before 
his death, he had suffered from qarha^-yi shush, or disease of the lungs, 
but his uniform mode of living {yaktawn) prolonged his life. His cheeks 
and eyes often got quite red, and when he got older, his complexion turned 
bluish. He was accidentally poisoned by his compounder. 

349. 's-Subhan, son of *?Abd^ 'r-Raliman, Dulday (No. 186). 

He was mentioned under No. 328. 

350. Qasim Beg of Tabriz. 

He served in the 36th year under Sultan Murad in Malwa, and died 
on the 23rd Aban (end of) 1007 ; vide Akham., Ill, 628, 803. Vide below 
under the learned men of Akbar ’s reign. 

351. Sharif (Amlr*^ ’l-Umara), son of Khwaja *?Abd^ \s-Samad 
(No. 266). 

Muhammad Sharif was the school companion of Prince Salim, who 
was much attached to him. When the prince had occupied Ilahabad in 
rebellion against Akbar, Sharif was sent to him to advise him ; but he 
only widened the breach between the prince and his father, and gained 
such an ascendancy over Salim, that he made the rash promise to give 
him half the kingdom should he obtain the throne. When a reconcilia- 
tion had been effected between Salim and Akbar, Sh. had to fly for his 
life, and concealed himself in the hills and jungles. He was reduced to 
starvation, when he heard of Akbar’s death. He went at once to court, 


[* Qarha^ ulceration ~P. } 
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and JaliSiigir, tvm to his promise, made him Amir'» ’I-Umara, Vakil, 
entrusted him with the great seal (uzuk) and allowed him to select his 
j&gir lands. The emperor says in his Memoirs, “ He is at once my brother, 
my friend, my son, my companion. When he came back, I felt as if I had 
received new life. I am now emperor, but consider no title sufficiently 
high to reward him for his excellent qualities, though I can do no more 
than make him Amir*^ ’1-Umara and a commander of 5,000. My father 
never did more.'’ 

Sharif seems to have advised the emperor to drive all Afghans from 
India ; but the Khan-i A^^^am (No. 21) warned Jahangir against so unwise 
a step. Though Sh.’s position at court was higher than that of Mirza 
"^Aziz, the latter treated him contemptuously as a mean upstart, and Sh. 
recommended the emperor to kill ^Azlz for the part he had played in 
Khusraw’s rebellion. But ^Aziz was pardoned, and advised to make it 
up with Sharif, and invite him to his house. The Khan-i A^^zam did so, 
and invited him and the other Amirs. At the feast, however, he said to 
him, in the blandest way, “ I say, Nawab, you do not seem to be my 
friend. Now your father Abd*^ ’s-Samad, the Mnlld, was much attached 
to me. He was the man that painted the very walls of the room we sit in.” 
Kh an Jahan (vide under 309) and Mahabat Khan could not stand this 
insolent remark, and left the hall ; and when Jahangir heard of it. he said 
to Sh., The Kiian cannot bridle his tongue ; but don’t fall out with him.” 

In the second year, Sh. accompanied the emperor on his tour to 
Kabul, but fell so ill that he had to be left in Labor, A^f Khan (No. 98) 
being appointed to officiate for him. On bis recovery, he was sent 
to the Dakhin, but was soon afterwards called to court, as he could not 
agree with the Khan Khanan (No. 29). It is said that illness deprived 
him of the faculty of memory, and Jahangir was on the point of making 
him retire, when Khan Jahan interceded on his behalf. He was again 
sent to the Dakhin, and died tliere a natural death. 

Like hi.s father, Sh. was a good painter. He also made himself known 
as a poet, and composed a Dlwan. His takhaUus is Fdrisi (Badd^om, 
HI, 310), 

Sh.’s eldest son, ShMibaz Khab, died when young. A Sara*?i near 
Lakhnau, about a hos from the town, bears his name. 

His two younger sons, Mirza Gul and Mirza Jar'* ’llah used to play 
with Jahangir at chess and nard ; but this ceased at the death of their 
father. M. Jar« ’llah was married to Misri Regain, a daughter of A^f 
jy^an (No. 98) ; but from a certain aversion, the marriage was never 
consummated. At Asaf’s death, Jahangir made him divorce his wife. 
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and married her to Miraa Lashkaxi (No. 375), son of BfiDnsi. Yfisuf Khan 
(under No. 35). 

Both brothers followed Mah&bat Shan to Kabub where they died. 

352. of Shustar. 

Taqiyci is the Irani from for Taqt, The Jl^abdqM calls him Taqf Muham* 
mad. BadaSom (III, 206) has Taqiy« ’d-Din and says that he was a 
good poet and a well-educated man. At Akbar’s order he undertook a 
prose version of the Shahndma. He is represented as a “ murid ” or 
disciple of Akbar’s Divine Faith. 

He was still alive in the 3rd year of Jahangir’s reign (1017) when he 
received for his attainments the title of Mu^arri^ Khan {Tuzuk, p. 69, 
where in Sayyid Ahmad’s edition we have to read Shushiart for the 
meaningless Shamshen), 

Taqiya is not to be confounded with the more illustrious Taqiya 
of Balban (a village near Isfahan), who, according to the 'h^Alamy 

came in the beginning of Jahangir’s reign to India. He is the author of 
the rare Tazkira, or Lives of Poets, entitled ^Arafat o ^ Ararat, and of the 
Dictionary entitled Surma-yi StUaymdm, which the lexicographer Muham- 
mad 5iisayn used for his Burhdn-i QdH^. 

353. Khw&ja ^Abd“ ’s-Saxnad of Kashan. 

364. Baklm Lutf*^ ’ullah, son of Muila ^^Abd'* ’r-Razzaq of Gilan. 

He is the brother of Nos. 112 and 206, and arrived in India after his 
brothers. Bada*^oni (III, 169) calls him a very learned doctor. 

355. SherAfkan ) x o r i /xt oov 

356. Amin'* ’Uih 

Aman« ’llah died in the 45th year of Akbar’s reign at Burhanpdr. 
“ He was an excellent young man, but fell a victim to the vice of the 
age, and died from excessive wine-drinking.” Akhamdma, III, 835. 

sS.' 

359. Wall Beg, son of Payanda Khan (No. 68). 

He served under Qasim JChan (No. 59) in the conquest of Kashmir. 

360. Beg Muhammad Uig^ur. 

361. Mir Khan Yasawul. . 

When Akbar during the first Gujrati war (p. 480, note 2) had left Patan 
for Chotana (Rajab, 980) it was reported that Mu^ffar of Gujrat had 
fled from Sher Khan Ffliadi and was concealed in the neighbourhood ; 
vide under No. 67. Akbar therefore sent Mir Khan the Yasawul and Farid 
the Qarawul, and afterwards AbQ ’1-Qasim Namakin (No. 199) and 
Karam ^Ali, in search of him. Mir Khan had not gone far when he 
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fom4 and (p. 52) whicli Mupifiar had dropped, and 

soon after captured Mu^fiar himself in a field. Mir Khan took liim to 
Akbar. 

S62. Sarmast Khan, son of Dastam lOban (No. 79). 

363. Sayyid Abfi l-Hasan, son of Sayyid Muhammad Mir ^Adi 
(No. 140). 

364. Sayyid ‘^Abd*^ l-Wahid, son of the Mir Adi’s brother. 

365. ghw&ja Beg Mirsa, son of Ma^sum Beg. 

366. Sakra, brother of Rana Pratab. 

Sakra is the son of Rana Udai Singh, son of Rana Sanka (died a.h. 934). 
Wnben his brother Pratab, also called Rana Kika, was attacked by 
Akbar, be paid his respects at court, and was made a commander of 200. 

In the 1st year of Jahangir’s reign he got a present of 12,000 rupees, 
and joined the expedition led by Prince Parwiz against Rana Amra, 
Pratab’s successor. In the end of the same year he served against 
Dalpat (mde under No. 44), and was in the 2nd year made a commander 
of 2,500, 1,000 horse. He received, in the 11th year, a mansabof 3,000, 
2,000 horse. 

The Akbamdma mentions another son of Udai Singh, of the name of 
Sakat Sirigh, who in the 12th year of Akbar’s reign was at court. The 
emperor had just returned from the last war with ^an Zaman when he 
heard that Udai Singh had assisted the rebellious Mirz^. He therefore 
resolved to punish the Rana, and on a hunting tour in Pargana Bari 
told Sakat Singh of his intentions, and expressed a hope that he would 
accompany him. Sakat, however, fled to his father, and told him of 
Akbar’s intentions. This determined the emperor to carry out his plan 
without delay. Udaipur was invaded, and Chitor surrendered. 

367. ShMi Be Uzbakl 

368. B&qi Be TIzbak 

They have been mentioned above. From the Akbarndma (III, 628) 

we see that Nazar Be received a jagir in Handia, where he rebelled 
and perished (36th year). 

369. Yunan Beg, brother of Murad Khan (No. 54). 

Some MSS. have Mtrzd Khan for Murad KJmn. 

370. Shaykh Kabir ChishtI [Shuja^at IQian, Rustam-i Zaman].* 


sons of Nazar Be (No. 169). 


^ He is not to be confounded with another Shaykh Kabir, who in the 25th year served 
in Bengal at the outbreak of the military revolt ; in the 26th year, in K&bul ; and in the 
32nd year, against the Taritls under Matlab Khan (No. 83). He died in the 36th year, 
in the war with the Jam and Mur^ffar of Gujrat {Akbam., Ill, 283, 4.08, 541, 621, where 
the Lucknow edition calls him ih€ 9 on of MukammaJt 

• l^h& fi Kh&n calls him wrongly (1, 273) ShujUfi EJlj&n and Rustam 
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The Ma^^iir calls him ** an inhabitant of Mau”.' He was a relation 
of Islam Khan-i Chishti, and received the title of Shnja^at K^an from 
Prince Salim, who on his accession made him a commander of 1,000 (Twzwifc, 
p. 12). He served tinder 3^an Jahan (vide tinder No. 309) in the Dakhin 
as hamwal, an office which the Sayyids of Barha claimed as hereditary 
in their clan. Afterwards he went to Bengal, and commanded the 
imperialists in the last war with *?U^an. During the fight he wounded 
^U/s elephant, when the Afghan chief received a bullet, of which he died 
the night after the battle. The day Jjteing lost, Wall Khan, ^Usman’s 
brother, and Mainrez Khan. ^Usman’s son, retreated to a fort with the 
dead body of their relation, and being hotly pursued by Shayl^ Kabir, 
they submitted with their families and received his promise of protection. 
The 49 elephants which they surrendered were taken by Sh. K. to Islam 
Khan in Jahnagirangar (Dhaka), 6th Safar, 1021 (Tuzuk, p. 104). 

Jahangir gave him for his bravery the title of Rustam-i Zamdn, The 
Ma*‘dmr says that Islam Khan did not approve of the promise of protection 
which Sh. K. had given the Afgjians, and sent them prisoners to court. 
On the road they were executed by ^Abd^ ’llah Khan at the emperor’s 
orders. Sh. K., annoyed at this breach of faith, left Bengal. While on 
the way he received an appointment as governor of Bihar. At his entry 
in Patna he sat upon a female elephant, when another elephant suddenly 
came up against his. Sh. K. jumped down and broke his neck. 

The Tuzuk tells the story differently, and says that Islam Khan 
appointed Sh. K. to Orisa, and that on his way to that province the 
accident took place. Nothing is said about Usman’s relations. 


Note on the death of ^ Usman Lohdnt. 

There are few events in Indian history so confused as the details 
attending the death of ^Usraan. Khwaja ‘^Usman, according to the 
MahJizan-i Afghani, was the second son of Miyan *?Isa Khan Lohani, 
who after the death of Qutlfi ^an was the leader of the Afgjiaiis in 
Orisa and Southern Bengal. Qutlu left three sons — Nasib Shah, Lodi 
Khan, Jamal Khan. ^Isa Khan left five sons, jOiwaja, Sulayman,*^ Usman, 
Wall, Ibrahim. Stewart makes Usman a son of Qutlfi (History of Bengal, 
p. 133). Suiayman reigned ” for a short time. He killed in a fight 
with the imperialists, Himmat Singh, son of Raja Man Singh (vide 
No. 244) held lands near the Brahmaputra, and subjected the 
Rajas of the adjacent countries, ^Usman succeeded him, and received 
from Man Singh lands in Orisa and Satgaw, and later in Eastern Bengal, 
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with a revenue of 5 to 6 lac« per anntm. His residence is described to 
have been the Kohistan-i DhUkd, or “ hills of Dhaka (Tiparah ?), the 
vilMyat-i DhSka, or District of Dhaka, and Dhaka itself. The fight with 
^Ustnan took place on Sunday, 9th Muharram, 1021, or 2nd March, 1612,^ 
at a distance of 100 h>s from Dhaka. My MS. of the Mal^zan calls the 
place of the battle Nek Vjydl,^ Stewart (p. 134) places the battle “ on 
the banks of the Subarnrikha river ” in Orisa, which is impossible, as 
Shuj5,^at Khan arrived again in Dhaka on the 6th §afar, or 26 days 
after the battle. According to the Tuzuk, Islam Khan was in Dhaka 
when the fight took place, and Wall JChan submitted to Shuja^at, who 
had been strengthened by a corps under ‘^Abd'^ *8-Salam, son of Mu^a^^m 
IChan (No. 260) ; but the Makhzan says that Islam besieged Wall in the 
Mahalls where ^Usman used to live, between the battlefield and Dhaka, 
and afterwards in the Fort of Dhaka itself. Wall, on his submission, was 
sent to court with 7 lacs of rupees and 300 elephants taken from Usman, 
received a title of jagir, and was made a commander of 1,000, after which 
he lived comfortably. According to the Md^o^V, as said above, he was 
murdered before he came to court. The Tuzuk says nothing about him. 

Stewart says (p. 136) that he was taken to court by Hoshang, Islam 
Khan’s son ; but the Tuzuk, p. 115, though it has a long passage on the 
Mugs which he brought with him, does not mention the Afghan prisoners. 

The Makhzan also says that Usman, after receiving his >vound at the 
time when the battle was nearly decided in his favour, was carried off 
by Wall in a litter and buried on the road. When Shuja^^at came up to 
the place where he had been buried, he had ^Usman’s corpse taken out, 
cut off the head, and sent it to court. 

^ Usman is said to have been so stout that he was obliged to travel 
on an elephant. At his death he was forty-two years of age. 

The Dutch traveller De Laet (p, 488, note) has the following interest- 
ing passage : Rex (Jahangir) eodetn tempore misit Tseziad ghanum Chieck 
zaden (Shuja^^at Khan Shaykhzada) ad Tzalangkanum (Islam Khan) qui 
Bengalee praeerat, ut ilium in praefecturam Odiae (Orisa) miUeret. Sed 
Osmanchanus Patanemis, qui jam aliquot annis regionem quae Odiam 
et Daeck (betw^een Orisa and Dhaka, i.e., the Sunderban) interjacet, 
tenuerai et limites regmi incursamrat, cum potentissimo exercitu advenit, 
Daeck oppugnalurus. Tzalanchanus autem prae^nisit adversus ipsum 


^ According to Prinsop'a Useful Tables, the 9th Muharram was a Monday, not a 

ijjyals mentioned below among the Parganas of Sirk&r Mahmuda- 
Md (Bosnali) and Sarto Bazuha (Myniensing-Bogra). 
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(^Usman) Tzesiad chanum, ima cum Mina Ifftagcr et Ethaman cham> 
fiftildbig Khan and Hitimam Khan et aliis muMis Omerauwis, mm 
fcUqms oopiis X mi XV cosarum intervaUo subscgmns, ut suis 
lahotantibm mbaideo easei, Otto dem certamine inier uirumque 
iamdiumt Efftager €i Mierick Zilaier (Hirak Jalair — not in the 
Tuzuk) tarn acrem impreaaionem decerunl, ut hoaies hco movetetil ; aed 
Osman ifUer kaec ferociasimum elephantum in illoa emiait, ita tU regii 
viciaaim cedere oogerentur^ ei Effiager caederetur ; Tzesiad gaunus autem 
cL ipse ekphardo inaidens^ ut impetum ferocientia belluae, decUnaret^ 
ae € auo deceit, et crus prefregit, ita ut aegre a auia e certamine 
avibduceretury et regii passim fugam capescerent ; aetumque fuiaaet de regiiay 
nisi inopinatus casus proelium reatituiaaet ; miles quidem aaudus humi 
jacenSy casu OsmanOy qui elephanto vehebatur, oculum globo trajedt, e quo 
vulnere paulo post expiravity cujua morte militea illiua ita fuerunl emsternati 
%at statim defuga cogitarent. Regii veto ordinibus sensim restiiutiSy eventum 
proelii Tzalanchano perscripsere : qui biduo post ad heum venit ubi 
pugnatum fuerat, et Tzedaiatgano e vulnere defunctOy magnia itineribua 
fratrem (Wall ]&an) et hiduam atque liberos Oamanis assecutusy vivos 
cepU, eosque cum elephantis et omnibus theaauria defunctiy postquam Daeck 
Bengalae metropolim eat reversusj misit ad regem Anno . . . (the year is 
left out). 

De Laet says that Shuja^ at Khan died from a fall from his elephant 
during the battle ; but the accident took place some time later. The 
Ma^’dair says that he was on horseback when ^Usman's elephant, whom 
the Tuasuk calls GajpaM, and Stewart Bukhta (?), knocked him over, but 
Sh. quickly disentangled himself and stuck his dagger into the animal's 
trunk. 

Tlie Maldizan says that the plunder amounted to 7 lacs of rupees 
and 300 elephants. 

371. Mlrza Khw&ja, son of Mirza Asad" 'Uah. Vide No. 116. 

372. Mirza Sharif, son of Mirza ’d-Din. 

373. Shukr^ *llah [Zafar Khan], son of Zayn Khan Koka (No. 34). 

He was mentioned above on p. 369. On the death of his father, he 

was made a commander of 700, and appears to have received, at the 
end of AJkbar’s reign, the title of Zafar Khan. 


^ * The Tumk (p. 102) zoentiotui Kishwar Kj^an (p. 497). Kh&n. Sayyid Adam 

Baxi)&. Sbay]^ Aohhe, brother’s son of Moqarrab Hu<;ta]md Kh&n. and Ihiim&m 

£|i&n, as under Shujfi<;at'8 command. Sayyid Adam (the Tuzuk, p. 132, 1. 4 from below, 
has wrongly Sayyid AfTsam). Ifti^ar, and Shay^^ Acbhe were killed, hater, ^Abd^ 
's-Sal&m, son of Mu<iag^m Kh^n (No. 260) joinra mcid pursued CU^m&n. 
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bis skter wm monied to JaM&glr (vide imder No. 37, and note 2, to 
No. ^5) Z. Kb . was rapidly promoted. Wien the emperor, in the second 
year of his reign, left Itahor for Kabul, he halted at Maw^*? Ahro^i,^ near 
Fort Atah, the inhabitants of which complained of the insecurity of the 
district arising from the predatory habits of the Khatar (p. 606, note 2) 
and Dilahsak (note to No. 247). Zafar was appointed to Atak, vice Abmad 
Beg (No. 191), and was ordered to remove the tribes to Labor, keep 
their chiefs imprisoned, and restore all plunder to the rightful owners. 
Oh Jahangir’s return from Kabul, he joined the emperor, and was in the 
following year promoted to a mansab of 2,000, 1,000 horse. In the 7th 
year he was made a commander of 3,000, 2,000 horse, and governor of 
Bihar. In the 10th year he was removed, went back to court, where- he 
received an increase of 500 horse, and then served in Bangash. Nothing 
else is known of him.” Ma*‘d^r. 

From the Tuzuk (p. 343) we see that Zafar Khan died in the beginning 
of 1031, when Jahangir made his son Sa^Mat a commander of 400 
horse. 

Sa*'ddcU Khan, his son. He served in Kabul, and was at the end of 
Jahangir’s reign a commander of 1,500, 700 horse. In the 5th year after 
Shahjahan’s accession, he was made a commander of 1,500, 1,000 horse, 
and was promoted up to the 25th year to a full command of 3,000 horse. 
He again served in Kabul, and under Murad Bal^sh in Bal]^ and Bada ldi- 
shan, was made commandant of Tirmiz and distinguished himself in 
repelling a formidable night attack made by Subhan Quli Khan, ruler of 
B ukh ara (19th year). Later he served in the Qandahar wars, was in the 
29th year Fawjdar of Upper and Lower Bangash, and two years later 
commandant of Fort Kabul. 

In 1069, the second near of Awrangzib’s reign, he was killed by bis 
son Sherullah. Mahabat Khan, ^ubahdar of Kabul, imprisoned the 
murderer. 

374. Mir *?Ahd^ l-Mmnin, son of IVIir Samarqandi. 

Mir Samarqandi was a learned man who came during Bayram’s 
regency of Agra. Badd*’om, III, 149. 

375. Lashkari, son of Mirza Ydsuf Khan (No. 35). 

Vide above, p. 405, and for his wife under No. 351. 

376. Agha MuHa Qazwini. Vide No. 278. 

377. Huhammad ^Ali of Jam. 

' The has ; the Tuzuk, p. 48, I oanaot find H on the maw. 

It is deeoribed as a green fiat spot. The Khatan and Dilaha&ks are estimated in the 
Twmk at 7 to 8,000 tamiUes. 
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Jam is a place in Klmrasan. famous for its Bibd Shaylj^i melons* It 
has given name to the two poets Pur Baha and the renowned 
r’ -Rahman Jami. 

378. Mathura D&«, the Khatri. 

379. Sathnri Das, his son. 

The latter served in the 26th year (989) under Sultan Mtirad in 
Kabul. Akbam.f III, 333. 

380. ICr Murad, brother of Shah Beg KolabI (No. 148). Vide No. 282. 

381. Kalla, the Kachhwaha. 

He served in 989 under Prince Murad, in Kabul. 

382. Sayyid Darwish, son of Shams-i Bul^ari. 

383. Junayd Murul. 

A Shavkh Junayd served under Shihab Khan (No. 26) in Gujrat. 
He was killed in the Khaibar catastrophe {Akbarn.y III, 190, 498). 

384. Sayyid Abu Is-haq, son of Mirza 'd-Din-i §afawi. 

He was mentioned under No. 149. In the 36th year he served against 
the Jam and Mu^ffar of Gujrat. 

His father ’d-Din was a learned man of saintly habits, and died 

at Agra in 954 or 957. One of his ancestors was Mu*^in^ ’d-Din, author of 
a commentary to the Qur^^an entitled Tafslr-i Ma^dm, 

385. Path Khan, superintendent of the leopards. 

In 985, Akbar cured his sore eyes by blood letting, which Abd M-Fazl 
describes, according to his custom, as a miracle. F. K. was in charge of 
the hunting leopards. 

There is some confusion in the histories regarding the Path Khan 
of Akbar’s reign. First, there is Fattu Khan Afg^ian. FaUu is the same 
as Folk, His title is Masnad-i ^AU, and his son was mentioned above, 
No. 306. Secondly, Fath Khan Filban, who when young was Akbar’s 
elephant driver (ftlbdn). He was subsequently made Amir, and according 
to my two MSS. of the died in 990. But Bada*^onI (II, 352) 

mentions Fath Khan Filban as alive in 994, wdien he accompanied Qasim 
Khan (No. 59) on his march to Kashmir ; but the Akbarndma, in the 
corresponding passage (III, 512) calls him Fath Khan Mamcd-i ^AU, 
Dowson’s edition of EUiot's Historians (I, 244, 250) mentions a Fatb 
Kha n Bahadur. A Fat^ Khan Taghluq was mentioned under No. 187. 

386. Muqim Kh&n, son of Shuja^at Khan (No. 51). 

He served in the siege of Asir, and in the 46th year in the Dakhin. 
AMnitn., Ill, 825, 865. 

387. Lala, son of Raja Bir Bar (No. 85). 
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The AWmrn^imi (tll, 866) calls him the Mest son of Bija Bir Baf. 
Ff<fe unfler 86. 

388. Ytstif4 Kashmiri. FwfeNo. 228. 

389. Hahi Yasftwtil 

!l^bl is an abbreviation of 

390. Haydar Dost, brother of Qasim ^Ali Khan (No. 187). 

391. Dost Muhammad, son of Baba Dost. 

392. Shahmai Dantdri. 

DantOr, Dhantur or Dhantawar, is a district near the Kashmir ^ 
frontier. The Tmuk (pp. 287, 291) says that Dhantur, during Akbar’s 
reign, was ruled over by ShahruWi, but now (in 1029, 14th year of 
Jahangir’s) by his son Bahadur. Bahadur was a commander of 200, 
100 horse, and served under Mahabat in Bangash. 

393. S^er Muhammad. 

He served in 993 in the Dakhin. AJcbam., Ill, 472. 

A Sher Muhammad Dlwand was mentioned on p. 332. He had at 
first been in the service of Khwaja brother of Akbar’s mother. 

When Akbar, in the 10th year, was at Jaunpur, engaged with the rebellion 
of Khan Zaman, Sher Muhammad Diwana plundered several places in 
Pargana Samhna, the fawjdar of which was Mulla Nur'^ ’d-Din Tarl^n. 
The Mulla had left his vakil Mir Dost Muhammad in Samana. Sh. M. D. 
invited him and treacherously murdered him at the feast. Plundering 
several places he went to Maler, when he was surprised by the Mulla 
at a place called DhanCiri in Samana. Sh. M. D. fled, but his horse ran 
against the trunk of a tree and threw him down. He was captured and 
executed, a.h. 973, Akbam., U, 332. 

394. *?Ali ftuli [Beg, Istajlu, Sher Afkan Khan]. 

He was the m/archt,^dr table-attendant of Isma^il II, king of Persia. 
After his death he went over Qandahar to India, and met at Multan, 
the Kkan Khanan (No. 29), who was on his march to Thatha. At his 
recommendation, he received a man^ab. During the war he rendered 
distinguished services. Soon after his arrival at court, Akbar married 
him to Mihr'^ ’n-Nisa (the future Nur Jahan), daughter of Miraa (Ihiyaa 
Tahrani (No, 319). Ghivas’s wife had accession to the imperial harem, 
and was on her visits often accompanied by her daughter. Prince Salim 
saw her, and fell in love with her, and Akbar, to avoid scandal, married 
her quickly to *^Ali Quli. 


^ Vide Cimninghftiii’s Geography of Ancient India p. 131. It lies cm the Dor 
Biver, near Nawebahra. 

[* S^fra-chS, — P.] 
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^Ali QuB accompanied the prince on his expedition against the Bans, 
and received from him the title of Sher Afkar Khan. On his accession, 
he received Bardwan as tuyUh His hostile encounter with Shay]^ 
Khuhu (No. 275) was related on p. 551. The Ma^'dair says that when 
he went to meet the §5bahdar, his mother put a helmet {dybalgjm) on 
his head, and said, ‘‘ My son make his mother cry, before he makes your 
mother weep/’ then kissed him, and let him go. 

^Ali Q.’s daughter, who, like her mother, had the name of Mihr'* *n-Nisa, 
was later married to Prince Shahryar, Jahangir’s fifth son. 

Jahangir, in the Tttzuk, expresses his joy at ‘^A. Q.’s death, and hopes 
that the blackfaced wretch will for ever remain in hell Khafi Khan 
(I, p. 267) mentions an extraordinary circumstance, said to have been 
related by Nur Jahan’s mother. According to her, Sher Afkan was not 
killed by Qutb*^ ’d-Din’s men, but, wounded as he was, managed to get 
to the door of his house, with the intention of killing his wife, whom he 
did not wish to fall into the emperor’s hands. But her mother would not 
let him enter, and told him to mind his wounds, especially as Mihr'* ’n-Nisa 
had committed suicide by throwing herself into a well. “ Having heard 
the sad news, Sher Afkan went to the heavenly mansions.” 

His body was buried in the shrine of the poet Bahram Saqqa {vide 
below among the poets) ; the place is pointed out to this day at Bardwan. 

A verse is often mentioned by Muhammadans in allusion to four 
tigers which Nfir Jahan killed with a musket. The tigers had been caught 
(Tiizuky p. 186) and Nur Jahan requested Jahangir to let her shoot them. 
She killed two with one ball each, and the other two with two bullets, 
without missing, for which the emperor gave her a present of one thousand 
Ashrafis. One of the courtiers said on the spur of the moment : — 

“ Though Nur Jahan is a woman she is in the array of men a zan4 aher 
i.e., either the wife of Sher Afkan, or a woman who throws down 
{ufkan) tigers {sher). 

S95. SMh Muhammad, son of Masnad-i ^All. 

Vide Nos, 306 and 385. 

396. Baitvald&f J&doxL 

He accompanied Akbar on his forced march to Patan and A^unadabad 
(p. 468, note) and served in 989 under Prince Murad in Kabul. In 992 
he was assaulted and dangerously wounded by some Bhatl. Akbar visited 
him, as he was given up by the doctors ; but he recovered after an illness 
of three years. 



He was tl^e son of Raja Gopal JMon’a brother {vide No. 305) and Abt 
calk him a personal attendant of the emperor. Al^am., Ill, 
24,338,435. 

397. Kbw&jaZahfr’'*d.lHn,sonofShayli]^m«m 

He served in the Slat year under Qaaiin Khan (No. 59) in the conquest 
of Kashmir, and in the 46th year in the Dakhin. 

His father is abo called Skah KKalfl^ Hah. He served in the 10th year 
against Khan Zaman, and under Mun^im Khan in Bengal and Oyisa, 
and died in 983 at Gaur of fever (p. 407). 

Father and son are not to be confounded with the more illustrious 
Mir of Yazd and his son Mir Zahir** ’d-Din, who in the 2nd 

year of Jahangir came as fugitives from Persia to Labor. The history 
of this noble family is given in the Ma^'cmr. 

398. Mir Abu l-CUUim of Nish&pur. 

399. Haji Muhammad Ardistani. 

400. Muhammad ^au, son of Tarson Khan’s sister (No. 32). 

401. Khwaia Muqim, son of Khwaja Miraki. 

He served under Aziz Koka in Bengal, and returned with him to court 
in the 29th year. In 993 he served again in Bengal, and was besieged, 
together with Tahir Sayf“ ’1-Muliik (No. 201) in Fort Ghoraghat by several 
Bengal rebels. In the end of the 35th year (beginning of 999), he was made 
AUxrni., Ill, 418, 470, 610. 

Vide Dowson’s edition of EUiots Historians, I, pp. 248, 251. 

402. d&dir Quli, foster-brother of Mirza Shahru]^ (No. 7). 

He served in the 36th year in Gujrat, AHnim,, Hi, 621. 

403. Hruza, a slave of the emperor Humaytm. 

Bada^oni (III, 297) says that he was captured, when a child, by a soldier 
in one of the wars with India, and was taken to Hmnayiin, who brought 
him up with Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother. He played 
several musical instruments and composed poems. He came to India 
with Ghazi Khan-i Badal^hi (No. 144), 

BadaSni also says that he was a Langa. 

404 Taj Khdn XSiatriya. Vide No. 172. 

405. Zayn'" d ma ^AH. 

He served in the 25th year (end of 988) under Man 8mgh against 
M. Muhammad ^akim. 

406. Mir Sharif of Kolab. 

407. Pah&r Khto, the Bal5ch. 

He served in the 21st year against Dauda, son of Surjan Hada (No. 96), 



mid afterwardb in BengaL In 989, the 26th year, he was iuy^OdSr of 
CBbazipiir, and hunted down Ma^sOm Khan Farani|iiidi, after the latter 
had plundered Muhannnadabad {vide under No. 175). In the 28th year 
he served in Gujrat, and commanded the centre in the %ht at Maisana, 
S.E. of Patan, in which fflier Khan Puladi was defeated. AVbam., Ill, 
160, 355, 416, 

Br. Wilton Oldham, C.S., states in his “ Memoir of the Ghazepoor 
District ’* (p. 80) that Fawjdar Pahar Khan is still remembered in 
GhazipQr, and that his tank and tomb are still objects of local interest. 

408. Keshu Bis, the Rathor. 

In the beginning of 993 (end of the 29th year) he served in Gujrat. 
A daughter of his was married to Prince Salim {vide under No. 4). From 
the AlAarnama, III, 623, it appears that he is the son of Ray Ray Singh's 
brother (No. 44) and perished, in the 36th year, in a private quarrel. 

409. Sayyid Lad Birha. 

In 993, Sayyid L&d served with the preceding in Gujrat, and in the 
46th year, in the Dakhin, 

410. Ka^ir Ma^in. 

Ma^in {^^^) or Mimj, is the name of a subdivision of Ranghar RajpCLts, 
chiefly inhabiting Sarhind and the Bahat Du^ab. “ The only famous man 
which this tribe has produced is ^Isa Khan Ma^in. He served under 
Bahadur Shah and Jahandar Shah." Ma^d^r. 

411 S&nga, the Puwar. 

412 O&bil, son of ‘JAtiq. 

413. Adwand) x rw - 

„ , h Zamindars of Orisa. 

414. Sondar | 

416. Kdrain, foster-brother of Mirza Ibrahim. 

He served in the 31st year against the Afghans on Mount Terah, 
and in 1000, under Man Singh in the expedition to Onsa. AM>wm.^ Ill, 
632, 642. 

Mirza Ibrahim was Akbar’s youngest brother, who died as an infant. 


The above list of grandees includes the names of such Mansabdars 
above the rank of commanders of Five Hundred as were alive and dead 
in the 40th year of his Majesty’s reign, in which this book was completed ; 
but the list of the commanders from Five hundred to Two hundr^, only 
oontains such as were alive in that year. Of those who hold a lower rank 
and are now alive, I shall merely give the number, There are at present : — 
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of (hmxmndets of 150 ...... 63 

Do. 120 . . . . . . 1 

Do. 100, or YuzbasMs . . . 250 

Do. 80 91 

Do. 60 204 

Do. 50 16 

Do. 40 260 

Do. 30, or Tarkashbands . . .39 

Do, 20 .250 

Do. 10 224 


[Total, 1,388 Mansabdars below the rank of a Commander of 200.] 

Scarcely a day passes away on which qualified and zealous men are not 
appointed to manimbs or promoted to higher dignities. Many Arabians 
and Persians also come from distant countries, and are honoured with 
commissions in the army, whereby they obtain the object of their desires. 
A large number again, both of old and young servants, receive their 
discharge, and are rewarded by his Majesty with daily allowances or grants 
of land, that render them independent. 

As I have mentioned the Grandees of the state, both such as are 
still alive and such as have gone to their rest, I shall also give the names 
of those who have been employed in the administration of the govern- 
ment, and thus confer upon them everlasting renown. 

The following have been VakUsy or prime-ministers ^ : — 

Bayram Khan (No. 10); Mun^im iOian (No. 11) ; Atga Khan 
(No. 16) ; Bahadur Khan (No. 22) ; Khwaja Jahan (No. 110) ; Khan 
]^anan Mirza Khan (No. 29) ; Khan-i A*^^m Mirza *^Koka (No. 21). 

The following have been Vaztrs or ministers of finances : — 

Mir *^AzIz^ ^Uah Turbati ; Khwaja Jalal^ ’d-Dln Mahmud * of Khur^an 
(No. 65) ; l^waja Mu^in’^ ’d-Din FarankhudI (No. 128) ; Khwaja ^Abd'^ 
1-Majid Asaf Khan (No. 49) ; Vazir Kh?ln (No. 41) ; Muzaffar Khan 
(No. 37) ; Raja Todar. Mai (No. 39) ; Kliwaja Shah Mansur of Shiraz 
(No. 122) ; Qulij Khan (No, 42) ; Khwaja Shams^ ’d-Din Khawafi 
(No. 169). 

The following have been Bakhshis : — 

Khwaja Jahan (No, 110) ; Khwaja Tahir of Sijistan (No, 111) ; 
Mawlana Habi Bihzadi,^ Mawlana Darwish Muhammad of Mashhad ; 


' Abu list is neither complete, nor chronologically arranged 

* The MSS. and my text hare wrong for Mahmud. 

* Some MSS. have Hai instead of HttH (an abbreviation for Babib)^ 
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Mawlana ^Ishqi,^ Muqlm of Kharasaja (No, 410) ; Sui^ Mal^ild of 
BadaMphan ; Lashkar Khan (No. 90) ; Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) ; Kay 
Furukhotam ; ShaylA Farid-i BuMiari (No. 99) ; Qa?3 Ali of ]^|^ad ; 
Ja^fat Beg ^Asaf Khan (No. 98) ; Khwaja Ni^am^ *d-Dm A^jimad ; * 
Khwajagi Fath^ 41ah (No. 268). 

The following have been So/da^s * : — 

Mir FatU'^ ’Uith ; Shayli Gada^i, son of Shay^i Jam^-i KambO ; 
Khwajagi[ Muhammad ^lih, descendant in the third generation from 
Khwaja ^Abd^ *llah Marw^d ; Mawlana ^Abd'^ ’1-Baqi ; Shay]^ *?Abd“ 
’n-Nabi ; Sultan Khwaja (No, 108) ; §adr Jahan (No. 194). 


Concluding Note by the Translator of AMtar^s Man^ahddrs. 

The principal facts which Abil ^l-FazFs list of grandees discloses are, 
first, that there were very few Hindustani Musulmans in the higher ranks 
of the army and the civil service, most of the officers being foreigners, 
especially Persians and Aigjians ; secondly, that there was a very fair 
sprinkling of Hindu Amirs, as among the 415 Mansabdars there are 51 
Hindus. 

The Mansabdars who had fallen into disgrace, or had rebelled, have 
mostly been excluded. Thus we miss the names of Mir Shah Abh l-Ma^^ali ; 
Khwaja Ma^a^^m, brother of Akbar's mother ; Baba Khan Qaqshal ; 
Ma^§um-i Kabuli (p. 476, note) ; ^Arab Bahadur ; Jabari, etc. But 
there are also several left out, as Khizr Khwaja (p. 394, note 2), Sul^n 
Husayn Jala*Ir {vide imder No. 64), Kamal Khan the Gakkhar {vide 
p. 507), Mir Gesd (p. 464), Nawrang Khan, son of Qutb'* ’d-Din Khan 
(No. 28), Mirza Quli (p. 418), Raja Askaran (under No. 174), and others, 
for whose omission it is difficult to assign reasons. 

Comparing Abu T-Fazl’s list with that in the Tabaqdt, or the careful 
lists of Shahjahan’s grandees in the Pddishdhndma, we observe that 
Abu ’1-Fazl has only given the man^ab, but not the actual commands, 
which would have shown the strength of the contingents {tablndn). In 
other words, AbOi ’1-Fazl has merely given the zdi% rank (p. 261). This will 
partly accoxmt for the discrepancies in rank between his list and that by 
Ni^m'^ ’d-Din in the fabaqati which may advantageously be given here, 
Nij^m gives only mani^bdars of higher rank, viz. : — 

^ Begardiog him vide Akbarn&ma, III, 210. He was of G^iaanl. 

• The Hiatorian. 

* Vide pp. 280 to 285. Regarding MaulanS. ^Abd^* '1-BSq!, who wae Sadr in the fifth 
year, vide AldHirn&ma, II, 143. 
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In the Tdbaqat?^ In AhU %Fas^s list. 

1. Khan Khanan Ba 3 ^am Kh&n . No. 10. Man^b, 6,000.^ 

2. Mirza Sbahrulj^, 6,000 . . » 7 ; 5,000. 

3. Tardi Beg Ipi an . . . „ 12 ; do. 

4. Khan . . . „ 11 ; do. 

5. Mirza Etiatam, 6,000 . . „ 9 ; do. 

6- Mirza Khan Khanan . . „ 29 ; do. 

7. ^Ali Quli Khan Zaman . . „ 13 ; do. 

8. Adham Khan . . . „ 19 ; do. 

9. Mirza Sharaf“ 'd-Din Husayn . „ 17 ; do. 

10. Shams« ’d~Din Muhammad Atga 

Khan . . . . „ 16 ; do. 

11. Muhammad *^Aziz Kokultash, 

5,000 21 ; do. 

12. Khizr Khwaja . . . not in the A^in ; vide p. 394. 

13. Bahadur Khan, 5,000 - . No. 22 ; 5,000 

14. Mir Muhammad Khan Atga . „ 16 ; do. 

15. Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas* „ 31 ; do. 

16. Khan Jahan, 5,000 . . „ 24 ; do. 

17. Shihab'^ ’d-Din Ahmad Khan. 

5,000 . . . . „ 26 ; do. 

18. Sa^'id Khan. 5,000 . . . „ 25 ; do. 

19. Pir Muhammad Khan . . „ 20 ; do. 

20. Raja Bihara Mai * . , „ 23 ; do. 

21. Raja Bhagwan Das, 5,000 . „ 27 ; do. 

22. Man Singh, 5,000 . . . „ 30 ; do. 

23. Khwaja ^Abd^ ’1-Majid A^f 

Khan, maintained 20,000 horse „ 49 ; 3,000. 

24. Sikandar Khan Uzbak ® . „ 48 ; 3,000. 

25. ^^Abd'^ ’Dah Khan Uzbak . „ 14 ; 5,000. 

26. Qiya Khan Gung ^ . . „ 33 ; 5,000, 

27. Yusuf Muhammad Khan Koka, 

5,000 18 ; 5,000. 

28. Zayn Khan Koka, 5,000 . „ 34 ; 4,500. 

29. Shuja*'at Khan. 5,000 . , „ 51 ; 3,000. 

^ According to MS. No, 87, of the Library of the As. Soc., Bengal, and my own MS. 
The occasional differences in the names are mostly traceable to Akbar's hatred, which 
Abu 'I'Fa^l shared, of the names “ Muhammad ", “ Ahmad 

» Mentioned in the f abaqai as belonging to the Umar&'^4 kib&r, “ the great Amirs/' 
i,«., probably, the commanders of 5,000. 



In the Tabaqat, 


In Abu %FazVs list. 


30. Shah Budagli Khan 

No. 52 ; 3,000. 

31, Ibrahim Khan XJzbak, 4,000 . 

„ 64 ; 2,600. 

82. Tar»6 Muhammad Khan. 5,000 

„ 32 ; 6,000. 

33. Va^ir gMn, 5,000 . 

„ 41 ; 4,000. 

34. Muhammad Murad Khan ^ 

„ 54 ; 3,000. 

35. Ashraf Khan ^ 

„ 74 ; 2,000. 

36, Mahdi Qasim Khan ^ 

„ 36 ; 4,000. 

37. Muhammad Qasim Khan 

„ 40; 4,000. 

38. Khwaja Sulj^an ‘^Ali 

„ 56 ; 3,000, 

39. Raja Todar Mai, 4,000 . 

„ 39; 4,000. 

40. Mirza Yusuf Khan Razawi, 4,000 

„ 35; 4,500. 

41. Mirza Quli Khan ^ 

not in the A*rn ; 

42. Muzaffar Khan 

No. 37 ; 4,000. 

43. Haydar Muhammad Khan. 2,000 

„ 66 ; 2,500. 

44. Shaham Khan Jala^ir, 2,000 . 

„ 97 ; 2,000. 

45. Isma^il Sultan Dulday . 

„ 72 ; 2,000. 

46. Muhammad Khan Jala^ir ® 

not in the A*In. 

47. Khan-i ^Alam, 3,000 

48. Qutb'^ ’d“Din Muhammad Khan. 

No. 58; 3,000. 

maintained 5,000 horse 

„ 28 ; 5,000. 

49. Muhibb ‘^All Kdian. 4,000 

„ 107 ; 1,000. 

50, Quiij Khan. 4,000 . 

„ 42 ; 4,000. 

51. Muhammad §adiq Khan. 4,000 

„ 43; 4,000. 

52. Mirza Jani Beg, 3,000 

„ 47 ; 3,000. 

53. Isma^il Quli Khan, 3,000 ^ 

„ 46 ; 3,500. 

54. I^^timad Khan Giijrati, 4,000 . 

55. Raja Ray Singh, of Bikanir and 

„ 67 ; 2,500. 

Nagor, 4,000 

„ 44 ; 4,000. 

56. Sharif Muhammad Khan. 3,000 

57. Shah Fakhr^ ’d-Din, Naqabat 

„ 63 ; 3,000. 

Khan. 1,000 

„ 88 ; 2,000. 

58. Habib ‘JAli ghan . 

„ 133; 1,000. 

59. Shah QuliMahram, 1,000 

„ 45 ; 3,500. 


vide p. 418. 


* Mentioned in the aoi belonging to the Umar&*^-i kih&r, ** the greftt 

i.e., probably the commanders of 6,000. 

* He got insane. Tabaqai. 

» MS., 1,000. 
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In the Tabc^M. 

60 . MuJ^ibb ^Ali Khan Rahtasi, 

t,000 . . . 

61. Mu^in'^ ^d-Din Ahmad , 

62. I^^timad Khan Khwajasara 

63. Dastam ^ Khan . 

64. Kama! Khan, the Gakkhar, 6,000 

6,000 

65. Tahir Khan Mir Farag^at, 2,000 

66. Sayyid Hamid of B ulj ^ra, 2,000 

67. Sayyid ^lahm6d Khan, Barha, 

4.000 

68. Sa 3 ryid Ahmad Khan, Barha, 

3.000 

69. Qara Bahadur Khan,* 4,000 (?) 

70. Baqi Muhammad Khan Koka, 

4.000 

71. Sayyid Muhammad Mir ^Ad\ . 

72. Ma^sum Khan Farankhudi, 2,000 

73. Nawrang Khan, 4,000 

74. Shah Muhammad Khan Atga, 

younger brother of Shams" 
d’Diri Atgah ^ . 

75. Matlab lOian, 2,000 

76. Bhaykh Ibrahim, 2,000 . 

77. ^Ali QuU i^an, 2,000. . 

78. Tolak Khan Quchin, 2,000 

79. Shah Beg KJian Kabuli, 3,000 

80. Fattu Khan Afghan, 2,000 

81. Fath Khan Filban, 2,000 

82. Samanji Khan Mugful, 2,000 . 

83. Babu Mank'li, 1,000 

84. Darwish Muhammad Uzbak, 

2.000 ..... 

85. Shahbaz Khan Kambu, 2,000 . 

86. Khwaja Jahan Kliurasani 


In Abu %Fazl^s Ust. 

not in the A^’in ; mde p. 466. 

No. 128; 1,000. 

„ 119; 1,000. 

„ 79 ; 2,000. 

not in the A*'in ; vide p. 507, 

and under No. <247. 
No. 94; 2,000. 

„ 78; 2,000. 

„ 75 ; 2,000. 

91 ; 2,000. 

„ 179 ; 700. 

„ 60; 3,000. 

„ 140; 1,000. 

„ 157 ; 1,000. 
not in the A^in ; vide p. 354. 


not in the A^in. 

No, 83 ; 2,000. 

„ 82 ; 2,000. 

„ 124; 1,000. 

„ 158; 1,000. 

„ 57 ; 3,000. 

not in the A^in ; vide No. 385. 
not in the A^iri ; vide under 
No. 100 ; 1,500. [No. 385. 

„ 202 ; 700. 

„ 81 ; 2,000. 

„ 80 ; 2,000. 

„ 110 ; 1 , 000 . 


I The M88. of the Tabaqat also have wrongly Bustam Ej^f. 
* MS. Bahadur Khfin. 

» Thia is probably a mistake of the author of the Tabaq&t. 
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In the Tahaqdt, In Abti ^l-Fad^s lint, 

87. Majn^ix Khan Qaqshal, kept 

5.000 horse . . . No. 50 ; 3,000. 

88. Muhammad QSmm Khan.^ 3,000 „ 40 ; 4,000. 

89. Mu||;affar Husayn Mirza, 1,000 „ 180 ; 700. 

90. Baja Jagannath, 3,000 . „ 69 ; 2,500. 

93. Baja Askaran, 3,000 . . not in the A*in ; mde No. 174. 

92. Bay Lonkaran, 2,000 . . not in the A*m ; vide No. 265. 

93. Madh5 Singh, ** brother of B. 

Man Singh,” 2,000 . . No. 104 ; 1,500. 

94. Sayf Kian Koka . . . „ 38 ; 4,000. 

95. Ghiyas'^ ’d-Dm *?Ali Aeaf Khan „ 126 ; 1,000. 

96. Payanda Khan Mujjiul, 2,000 „ 68 ; 2,500. 

97. Mubarak Khan, the Gakkhar, 

1.000 171 ; 1,000. 

98. Baz Bahadur Afj^an, 2,000 . „ 120 ; 1,000. 

99. Mirak Khan Jinkjank (?) . not in the A^m. 

100. Sayyid Qasim Barha, 2,000 . No. 105 ; 3 ,500. 

101. Baja Kangax, 2,000 . . not in the A^in ; 

vide under No. 134. 

102. Muhammad Husayn Lashkar 

Khan, kept 2,000 horse . No. 90 ; 2,000. 

103. Husayn Khan Tukriyah, 2,000 „ 53 ; 3,000. 

104. Jalal Khan, the Gakkhar. 1,500 ,, 170; 1,000. 

105. Sa*»id Khan, the Gakkhar, 1,500 not in the A^in ; 

vide p. 508, and under No. 247. 

106. I^^tibar Khan. Eunuch, 2,000 . No. 84 ; 2,000. 

107. Khwajah Tahir Muhammad 

Tatar Khan . . . „ 111 ; 1,000. 

108. Moth Baja, 1,500 . . . „ 121 ; 1,000. . 

109. Mihtar Khan Kha^ Khayl. 

2,000 . . . . . „ 102 ; 1,500. 

no. §afdar Khan, Khasa Kfeayl, 

2.000 ^ . . . . not in the A^in. 

111. Bahar Khan. Khasa Khad 

2,000. . . No. 87(?); 2,000. 


^ The 8»me as No, 37 oa p. 508 ? 
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In the T<d)aqat. In Abu %Fad^8 list, 

112. Parliat Khan Khasa KhavL 

2.000 No. 145 ; 1,000. 

113. Ray Sal Darbari, 2,000 . . „ 106; 1,250. 

114. R§yDurga, 1,5001 . . „ 103 ; 1,500. 

115. Mirak IChan Bahadur,* 2,000 . „ 208 ; 500. 

116. Shah Muhammad Qalati . „ 95 ; 2,000. 

117. Maq^iid ^All Kor . . . „ 136 ; 1,000. 

118. Ikhla? the Eunuch, 1,000 „ 86 ; 2,000. 

119. Mihr ^Ali Sildoz, 1,500 . . „ 130 ; 1,000. 

120. Khudawand Khan Dakhini, 

1,500 „ 151; 1,000. 

121. Mir Murtaza Dakhini, 1,000 . „ 162 ; 1,000. 

122. Hasan Khan, a Batani Afjjj^an, 

1.000 220 ; 500. 

123. Na^r Beg, son of Sa^id, the 

Ghakkhar, 1,000 . . . „ 247 ; 500. 

124. Raja Gopal, 2,000 . . . not in the A*^m ; 

vide under No. 305., 

125. Qiya ^an, 1,000 ... No. 184 ; 700. 

126. Sayyid Hashim Barha, 2,000 . „ 143 ; 1,000. 

127. Razawi Khan. 2,000 . . „ 141 ; 1,000. 

128. Raja Bir Bal, 2,000 . . „ 85 ; 2,000. 

129. Shavkh Farid -i Bukhari, 1,500 „ 99 ; 1,500. 

130. Raja Surjan, 2,000 . . „ 96 ; 2,000. 

131. Ja^far Beg, Asaf Khan. 2,000 „ 98 ; 2,000. 

132. Raja Rupsi Bairagi, 1,500 . „ 118 ; 1,000. 

133. Fazil Khan, 1,500 . . . ,, 156 ; 1,000. 

134. Shah Quli Khan Naranji, 1,000 „ 231 ; 500. 

135. Shaylh Muhammad Khan Bukh- 

ari, 2,000 . . . . „ 77 ; 2,000. 

136. Lai Khan Badakhshi . . „ 209 ; 500. 

137. Khaniar Beg Chag^ta * , . not in the A*-m. 

138. Malhi^Cis Khan. 2,500 . . No. 70 ; 2,500. 

139. Sani Khan Arlat • . . „ 216 ; 500. 

1 MS., 1,000. . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

• He died in the explosion of a mine before Chitor. 

» “ He belongs to the old Amirs of the present dynasty. He was an accomplished 
man excelled in music, and composed i>oems. There exists a well-known Masnawi by 
him,' dar b&h-i akhard, on the subject of dancing girls." Tabaqdi, Vide Akbam&tm,. 
II, ist. 
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In the Tobaqat, 

In Abu %Fa^e list 

140, Mirza Khan 

No. 149; 1,000. 

141. Jagat Singh, 1,500 

., 160; 1,000. 

142. Mirza Najat Khan 

„ 142; 1,000. 

143. '5 All Dost Man, 1,000 > . 

not in the A*’m. 

144. SuMn Husayn Khan 

not in the A'^in. 

145. KKwaja Shah ManfOr Shiraz! . 

No. 122 ; 1,000. 

146. Salim Khan, 1,000 

„ 132; 1,000. 

147. Sayyid Chhajhu Bar ha . 

„ 221 ; 500. 

148. Darbar Khan, 1,000 

„ 185 ; 700. 

149. Haji Muhammad Sistani, 1 ,000 

(?) „ 55 ; 3,000. 

150. Muhammad Zamm * 

not in the A*in. 

151. Khurram Khan, 2,000^ . 

not in the A^in. 

152. Muhammad Quli Toqbay, 1,000 

No. 129; 1,000. 

153. Mujahid Khan, 1,000 ^ . 

not in the A*m. 

154. Sultan Ibrahim Awbahi ^ 

not in the A*in. 

155. Shah Ghazi Khan Turkman 

not in the A*^in. 

156. Sheroya, 1,000 

No. 168; 1,000. 

157. Kakar ‘^Al! Khan, 1,000 

„ 92; 2,000. 

158. Naqib Klian, 1,000 

„ 161 ; 1,000. 

159. Beg Nuriii Khan, 1,000 . 

„ 212 ; 500. 

160. Qutlu Qadam Edian, 1,000 

„ 123; 1,000. 

161. Jalal Khan Qurchi, 1,000 

„ 213 ; 500. 

162. Shiraal Khan Qurchi, 1,0(X) 

„ 154; 1,000. 

163. Mirzada ‘^Ali Khan 

„ 152; 1,000. 

164. Say}dd ^Abd'* ’Uah lOian 

„ 189 ; 700. 

165. Mir Sharif “i Amull, 1,000 

No. 166; 1,000. 

166. Farrukh Khan 

„ 232 ; 500. 

167. Dost Klian ® . 

not in the A^^in. 

168. Ja^^far Klian Turkman, 1,000 . 

No. 114 ; 1,000. 

1 " He was a servant of Humayun. In Akbar’s service he rose to a command of 1,000, 

and died at Labor.’’ One MS. calls him <jAIi Dost Kh&n Ndratigi, the other has B&rbegi, 


an unneual title for the Mugful period. 

^ “ Muhammad Zaman is the brother of Mirza Yueuf Kh&n (No. 35). Ho belonged 
to the commaiidera of 1,000, and was killed in Oadha/' (pabaq&t. 

^ According to the Tabaqdt, he was dead in 1000. Vide Akbamdma, II. 98. 108. 
200. 284. 287. 

He is not to be confounded with Mirza ]Khnrram (No, 177). 

* Miijahid l^han was the son of Mu^ahib Khan, one of Humftyan's conrtieni. He was 
killed at Konbhalmir. Ahharnar/ui, III, 140. 168. 

® He was the UmI, or maternal uncle, of the author of the and distinguished 

himself in leading a successful exjiedition into Kama^'on. 

* One MS. calls him . the other “ He belonged to the commanders of 

1,000. and is now (a.h, 1001) dead," ^ 
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Inthe fahaqat. In AhU %Fa^'9 U$t. 

169. BayMawhar . . . No. 265; 400. 

170. ShayMi ^Abd^ *r-BaMm of Lakhnau „ 197; 700. 

171. Mirza Abu *1-Muiafiar • . „ 240 ; 600. 

172. Baj Singh, son of Raja Askaran ,, 174 ; 1,000. 

173. Bay Pair Das . . . „ 196 ; 700. 

174. Janish Bahadur . . . „ 235 ; 500. 

176. Mul^mmad Khan Niyazi . „ 239 ; 600. 

176. Bam Daa Kachhwaha . . „ 238 ; 600. 

177. Mir Abu 1-Qasim . . „ 251 ; 500. 

178. Khwaia ‘^Abd'* 1-Hay, Mir *^Adi „ 230 ; 600. 

179. Shams^ ’d-Din ^usayn, son of 

A^^m Kh an . . . „ 163 ; 1,000. 

180. Khwaia Shams^ ’d-Din Khawafi „ 159 ; 1,000. 

181. Mir Jamal'* ’d-Din Husayn Injii, 

1,000 . . . . „ 164 ; 1,000. 

182. ShayWi Abd** ’Uah Khan, son of 

Muhammad Ghaws, 1,000 . „ 173 ; 1,000. 

183. Sayyid Raju Barha, 1,000 . ,, 165 ; 1,000. 

184. Medni Bay Chauhan, 1,000 . ,, 198 ; 700. 

186. Mir Tahir Ba^wi, brother of M. 

Yusuf Khan . . . „ 236 ; 600. 

186. Tash Beg Kabuli . . . „ 172 ; 1,000. 

187. Ahmad Beg Kabuli, keeps 700 

horse ...... 191 ; 700. 

188. Sher JOiwaja. . . . „ 176; 800. 

189. Muhammad Quli Turkman . „ 203 ; 600. 

190. Mirza ‘^Ali Alamshahi ^ . . „ 237 ; 500. 

191. Wazlr Jamil . . . „ 200 ; 700. 

192. Ray Bhoj, 1,000 . . . „ 176 ; 1,000 

193. Bakhtyar Beg Turkman . , „ 204 ; 600. 

194. Mir Sadr Jahan . . . 194 ; 700. 

196. Hasan Beg Shaylh <?Umari . „ 167 ; 1,000. 

196. Shadman, son of *^Aziz Koka . „ 233 ; 600. 

197. Raja Mukatman Bhadaurya . „ 249 ; 500. 

198. Baqi Safarchi,* son of Tahir 

Khan Faraghat . . . not in the A^in ; vide No. 94. 

> ** He is the brother of c^AIamsh&h. a courageous maa, skilful in the use of arms. 
Tafmq&t. This remark is scarcely in harmony with the facte recorded under No. 237. 
[• Or Sufra-cM ? — P.} 
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In the "PeiboqSi. In Abu ^FazVs list. 

199. FaxidilxL Barlas , . . No. 227 ; 500. 

200. Bahadox Khan Qurdar, a Tarin 

Afiiian .... „ 269; 400. 

201. Shayjh Bayazid-i Chishti . „ 260 ; 400. 

In this above list, a few grandees are mentioned whom Ab6 ’I-Fa^l 
classes among the commanders of 400. Ni^am, however, adds the 
following note to his own list — Let it be known that the title of Amtr 
is given to all such as hold Man^bs from 500 upwards. None of those 
whom I have enumerated holds a lees rank^ 

The Historian Bada^oni has not given a list of Amirs, but has compiled 
instead a very valuable list of the poets, doctors, learned men, and saints 
of Akbar’s reign, together with biographical notices, which make up the 
third volume of the edition printed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
With his usual animus he says (III, 1) — “ I shall not give the names of 
the Amirs, as Ni^m has given them in the end of his work, and besides 
most of them have died without having obtained the jtardon of God. 

I have seen none that is faithful in this generation ; 

If thou krmvest one, give him my blessing.'" 

Of the Mansabdars whose names Abu ’l-Fazl has not given, because 
the list refers to the period prior to the 40th year of Akbar's reign, 
the most famous are Mahabat Khan. Khan Jahan Lodi (vide under 
No. 309), and ^Abd“ ’llah Khan Firuz-jang. 

We have no complete list of the grandees of Jahangir’s reign ; but 
the Dutch traveller De Laet, in his work on India (p. 151) has a valuable 
note on the numerical strength of Jahangir’s Mansabdars, which may 
be compared with the lists in the A*^tn and the Pddishcihndma (II, 717). 
Leaving out the princes, whose man§abs were above 5,000, we have : — 


Commanders 

Under Akhar. 

Under Jahangir. 

Under Shdhjahdn 

of 

(l*m) 

(De Laet) 

(Padishahnama) 

5,000 . 

. 30 . 

. 8 . 

. 20 

4,500 . 

2 . 

. 9 . 

. 0 

4,000 . 

9 . 

. 25 . 

. 20 

3,500 . 

2 . 

. 30 . 

. 0 

.3,000 . 

. 17 . 

. 36 . 

. 44 

2,500 . 

8 . 

. 42 . 

. 11 

2,000 . 

. 27 . 

. 45 . 

. 51 

1,500 . 

' . 7 . 

. 51 . 

. 52 

1,250 . 

1 . 

. 0 . 

. 0 
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Commemders 

Under Akbar, 

Under Jahangir, Under SMfigakdn 

of 

(A*'in) 

(De Laet) 

(Pddishdhndma) 

1,000 . 

. 31 . 

. 55 . 

. 97 

900 . 

. 38 . 

. 0 . 

. 23 

800 . 

2 . 

. 0 . 

. 40 

700 . 

' . 26 . 

. 58 . 

, 61 

600 . 

4 . 

. 0 . 

. 30 

600 . 

, 46 . 

. 80 . 

. 114 

Total 

. 249 . 

. 439 . 

. 563 

400 . 

. 18 . 

. 73 


360 . 

. 19 . 

. 58 


300 . 

. 33 . 

. 72 


260 . 

. 12 . 

. 85 

not specified. 

200 . 

. 81 . 

. 150 


Total 

. 163 . 

. 438 


160 • 

. 53 . 

. 242 


120 

. 1 . 

. 0 


100 , 

. 250 . 

.^300 


80 . 

. 91 . 

/245 

not specified . 

60 

. 204 . 

. 397 


60 

. 16 . 

. 0 


40 

. 260 . . 

. 298 


30 , 

. 39 . 

. 240 


20 . 

. 250 . 

. 232 


10 . 

. 224 . 

. 110 


Total 

. 1,388 . 

2,064 


The number of A^adis under Jahangir, De Laet fixes as follows : — 


Chaharaspas 


741 


Sihaspas . 


1,322 


Duaspas . 


1,428 


Yakaspas . 

. 

950 


4,441 Al^dis. 
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Under Simhjahan, 17 Grandees were promoted, up to tte 20th year 
of his reign, to man^abs above 6,000. There is no Hindfl amoug them. 

De La§t has not mentioned how many of the Amirs were Hindils. 
But we may compare the lists of the A*‘in and the PckMshahnS^ma, 

We find under Akbar : — 

among 262 man^abdars from 6,000 to 500 . . 32 BBndCls. 

among 163 man^abdars from 400 to 200 . . 26 „ 

Under Shahjahan (20th year of his reign), we have : — 

among 12 manew-bdars above 6,000 ... no Hindus, 

among 580 man^bdars from 5,000 to 500 . . 110 Hindus 

The names of commanders below 500 are not given in tbe Padishah- 
ndma. Regarding other facts connected with the relative position of 
Hindus and Muhammadans at the Mugjiul court, I would refer the reader 
to my “ Chapter from Muhammadan History,” Calcutta Remew, April, 
1871. 


A^ln 30 (continued). 

THE LEARNED MEN OF THE TIME. 

I shall now speak of the sages of the period and classify them according 
to their knowledge, casting aside all differences of creed. His Majesty, 
who is himself the leader of the material and the ideal worlds, and the 
sovereign over the external and the internal, honours five classes of sages 
as worthy of attention. And yet all five, according to their light, are 
struck with his Majesty’s perfection, the ornament of the world. The 
first class, in the lustre of their star, perceive the mysteries of the external 
and the internal, and in their understanding and the breadth of their 
views, fully comprehend both realms of thought, and acknowledge to 
have received their spiritual power from the throne of his Majesty. The 
second class pay less attention to the external world ; but in the light 
of their hearts they acquire vast knowledge. The third class do not step 
beyond the arena of observation (nagar) and possess a certain knowledge 
of what rests on testimony. The fowrth class look upon testimony as 
something filled with the dust of suspicion, and handle nothing without 
proof. The fifth class are bigoted, and cannot pass beyond the narrow 
sphere of revealed testimony. Each class has many subdivisions. 

I do not wish to set up as a judge and hold forth the faults of people. 
The mere classification was repugnant to my feelings ; but truthfulness 
helps on the pen. 
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f'wd Class, — Sitch as understand the mysteries of hoik worlds* 

1. Shayldi Mubarak of Nagor.^ ^ 

Vide under No. 253. The fabaqdl also mentions a Shayldi Mubarak 
of Alwar, and a Sayyid Mubarak of Gwalyar. 

2. Shayl^ Nigam. 

Abu ’1-Fazi either means the renowned Niijam'^ ’d-Din of Amethi, 
near Jjakhnau. of the Chishti sect, who died a.h. 979 ; or Nizam'* ’d-Din 
of Namaul, of the same sect, who died in 997. 

3. Shayl^ Adhan. 

He also belonged to the Chishtis, and died at Jaunpur in 970. 

4. Miyan Wajih'^ ’d-Din. 

Died at Ahmadabad in 998. The Tahaqdt mentions a contemporary, 
Wajih'^ ’d-Din Gujrati, who died in 995. 

5. ShayMl Rukn^ 'd-Din. 

He was the son of Shavkh *^Abd^ U-Quddus of Gango. Bada*'oni 
saw him at Dihli at the time of Bayram’s fall. 

6. ShayMi Abd^ ’1-Aziz (of Dihli). 

7. ShayMi Jalal^ ’d-Din. 

He belongs to Thanesa.r, and wa.s the pupil and spiritual successor 
QcJmUfa) of ‘^Abd'^ ’1-Quddiis of Gango. Died 989. 

8. ShayMi Hahdiya. 

lldhdiya is Hindustani for tf#) Persian Ildhdadp “ given {diyd) by 
God,’^ “ Theodore.’^ He lived at Khayrabad and died in 993. 

9. Mawlana Husam^ ’d-Din. 

“ Mawlana Hur-lm'^ ’d-Din SnrMi of Labor. He differed from the 
learned of Labor, and studied theology and philosophy. He was 
very pious.” fahaqdi, 

10. SiiayMl **Abd^ ’1-Ghafur. 

He belongs to A^^zampur in Sambhal, and was the pupil of ^Abd'^ 
’1-Quddus. Died in 995. 

11. ShayMi Panju. 

He was wrongly called Bechu on p. 110, note 3. He died in 969. 
Badd^om, II, 53. 

12. Mawlana Isma*’il. 

He was an Arabian, and the friend of ShayMi Husayn, who taught 
in Humayfm’s Madrasa at Dihli. He w^as a rich man, and was killed by 
some burglars that had broken into his house. 


1 Th« notes are taken from the Tabaq&t, the third volume of Baddt*‘on\, and the Jlf »>•’«* 
Jfaw. 



13. MadM Sarsuti. 

14. MadhfisuclAn, 
16. Narayn Asram. 

16. HarijiSur. 

17. Damudar Bhat. 


18. Bamtartli. 

19. Kar Sing. 

20. Parmindar. 

21. Adit. 


Second Class. — Sitch a>$ wnderstand the mysteries of the heart. 

22. Shayldi Rnkn'^ ’d-Din Mahmud ^ Kamangar (the bow maker). 

23. Shayjfe 'llah. 

24. g^waja ^Abd*^ *sh-Shahid. 

He is the son of Khwajagan Khwaja. son of the renowned Khwaja 
Al^ar. Vide No. 17 and No. 108. He died in 982, and was 
buried at Samarqand. He had been for twenty years in India, and 

held a jaglr in Pargana in the Bari Duab, where he maintained 

two thousand poor. 

25. Shayldi Musa. 

He was a smith (dhangar), and performed many miracles. He died 
in the beginning of Akbar’s reign, and was buried at Labor. The elder 
brother of Shayl^ Salim-i Chishti also was called Shay^ Musa ; vide 
under No. 82. Vide also below, No. 102. 

26. Baba Balas. 

27. Shayldi *^Ala*“ ’d-Din Majgub. Vide Bada^'onl, III, 61. 

28. Shayldi Yusuf Harkun. 

The Tahagdi calls him Shayl^ Y^suf Harkun Maizhb of Labor. 

29. Shayldi Burhan. 

He lived as a recluse in Kalpi, and subsisted on milk and sweetmeats, 
denying himself water. He knew no Arabic, and yet explained the 
Quran. He was a Mahdawi. He died in 970 at the age of one hundred 
years, and was buried in his cell, 

30. Baba Kiphr. 

ShayMi Kipur Majzub of Gwalyar, a Husaynl Sayyid, was at first a 
soldier, then turned a bihishti, and supplied widows and the poor with 
water. He died in 979 from a fall from his gate, 

31. Shayldi Abu Is-haq Firang, Vide Badd*'om, III, 48. 

32. Shayldi Da*ud. 

He is called Jhanniwal from Jhanni near Labor. His ancestors had 
come from Arabia and settled at Sitpur in Multan, where Da*' fid was bom. 
Badd^onl (HI, p. 28) devotes eleven pages to his biography. He died in 
982. 

^ Bada'-imi (III, p. 151) mentions a Zayn^ 'd-Din Mahmud Kam&ngar. 



SB. Ballm-i Obislitl. 

He was a descendant of Shayl^ Farld-i Shakarganj, and lived in 
Fatlbpiir Slkri highly honoured by Akbar. Jahangir was called after 
him Salim. He died in 979. Several of his relations have been mentioned 
above. 

34. Shayld^ Muhammad Qhaws of Gwalyar. 

Fide No. 173. 

35. Ram Bhadr. 36. Jadrup. 

Third Clms. — Such as know philosophy and theology ^ 

37. Mir Fath'* ’liah of Shiraz. 

Vide pp. 34, 110, 208, 284. His brother was a pjoet and wrote under 
the takhallus of Fdrigkl ; vide Badd^om, III, 292. His two sons were Mir 
Taqi and Mir Sharif. 

38. Mir Murtaga. 

He is not to be confounded with Mir Murtaza, No. 162. Mir 
Murtaza Sharif of Shiraz died in 974 at Dihli, and was buried at the side 
of the poet Khusraw. from where his body was taken to Mashhad. He 
had studied the Hadis under the renowned Ibn Ha jar in Makkah^ and 
then came over the Dakhin to Agra. Vide Akbamdnia, II, 278, 337. 

39. Mawlana Sa^id, of Turkistan. 

He came in 968 from Mawara ’n-nahr to Agra. Bad,, II, 49. He died 
in Kabul in 970 ; Z.c., Ill, 152. 

40. Hafi^ of Tashkand. 

He is also called Hafiz Kumakl. He came in 977 from Tashkand to 
India, and was looked upon in Mawara ’n-nahr as a most learned man. 
He had something of a soldier in him, and used to travel about, like all 
Turks, with the quiver tied to his waist. He went over Gujrat to Makkah, 
and from there to Constantinople, where he refused a vazirship. After- 
wards he returned to his country, where he died. Fwic Badd^om, II, 187. 

41. Mawlana Shah Muhammad. 

Vide p. 112 ; Bad,, II, 295, U, 

42. Mawlana Ala*^'* 'd-Din. 

He came from Laristan, and is hence called Ldn.^ He was the son 
of Mawlana Kamal^* ’d-Din Husayn and studied under Mawlana Jalal 
Dawwani Shafi*?i. He was for some time AkbarO teacher. Once at a 
tlarbar he placed himself before the ]^an-i A^^am, when the Mir Tozak 


* Ma^qHl o ftmnqUl, pr. that which is based on reason (<iag/)and traditional testimony 
{nuql). 



told him to go back. “ Why should not a learned man stand in front of 
foob,” said he, and left the hall, and never came again. He got 4,000 
bighas as sayilri^I in Sambhal, where he died. 

43. jpaldm Mi^ri. Vide No. 254. 

44. Mawlana Shaykh Husayn (of Ajmir). 

He was said to be a descendant of the great Indian saint Mu^ind 
Chishti of Ajmir, was once banished to Makkah, and had to suffer, in 
common with other learned men whom Akbar despised, various persecu- 
tions. Boda^om, III, 87. 

45. Mawlana Mir Kalan, 

He died in 981, and was buried at Agra. He was Jahangir’s first 
teacher. Bod., II, 170. 

46. Ghazi Khan. Fwfe No. 144. 

47. Mawlana §adiq. 

He was born in Samarqand, came to India, and then went to Kabul, 
where he was for some time the teacher of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, 
Akbar’s brother. He then went back to his home, where he was alive in 
1001. The Tahaqai calls him MuUa Sadiq Halwa^i, Bada^orr (III, 255, 
where the Ed. Bibl. India has wrongly Halwdm) puts him among 
the poets. 

48. Mawlana Shah Muhammad. 

Vide No. 41. This seems to be a mere repetition. Other Histories 
only mention one Mawlana of that name. 

Fourth Class. — Such as knou) philosophy (*^aqli kalam).^ 

49. Mawlana Fir Muhammad. Vide. No. 20. 

50. Mawlana *^Abd'* ’]-BaqI. 

He waaa Sadr ; vide pp. 282, 528 [and Akhamdma, II, 143]. 

51. Mirza Mufiis. 

He was an Uzbak, came from Mawara ’n-nahr to India, and taught 
for some time^^in the Jami^ Masjid of Mu^in*^ ’d-Bin Faranl^ud! {vide 
No. 128) at Agra. He died in Makkah at the age of seventy. Vide 
Bad., II, 187. 

52. Mawlanazada Shukr. 

53. Mawlana Muhammad. 

He lived at Labor and was in 1004 nearly ninety years old. Badd^onl 
(III, 164) calk him Mawlana Muhammad Mufti. 


Ai,r cMefly wligiouB tentimony ba«ed on human reaeon, not on revelation. 

Abu i-Fa^l evidently takee it in a wider eenee, ae he includes the dootom in olaee. 
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AbG howew, means perhaps Mawlana Muhammad of Yazd, 

a learned and bigoted Slii*ah, who was well received by Akbar and Abt 
’l-Fazl, to whose innovations he at first agreed. But he got tired of 
them and asked for permission to go to Makkah, He was plundered on 
the road to Surat. Mir*’dt, But Bada^oni tells quite a different story ; 
vide p- 198, 

Or it may refer to No. 140, p, 438. 

54. Qasim Beg. 

Vide No. 350, p. 112. The fabaqat also says of him that he was 
distinguished for his acquirements in the ^aqU ^ulum. 

55. Mawlana Nffr'* ’d-Din TarHban. 

Vide under No. 393. He was a poet and a man of great erudition. 
Tovrards the end of his life “ he repented and gave up poetry. He was 
for a long time Mutawalli of Humayun’s tomb in Bihli, where he died. 

The Tabaqdt says that he was a good mathematician and aKi ronom^r. 
According to the Ma*'d.pr, he was born in Jam in EJmrasan. and was 
educated in Mashhad. He was introduced to Babar, and was a private 
friend of Humayun’s, who like him was fond of the astrolabe. He went 
with the emperor to *^Iraq, and remained twenty years in his service. 
As poet, he wrote under the tahhullus of “Nuri’\ He is also called 
‘‘ Nuri of Safidun”, because he held Safidun for some time as jagir. 
Akbar gave him the title of Khan, and later that of Tarkhan,^ and appointed 
him to Samanah. 


56. Narayn. 

64, Bidyaniwas. 

57. Madhubhat. 

G5. Gormath. 

58. Sribhat. 

66, Gopinath. 

59. Bishn Nath. 

67. Kishn Pandit. 

60. Bam Kishn. 

68. Bhattacharj. 

61. Balbhadr Misr. 

69. Bhagirat Bhattacharj. 

62. BasMev Misr. 

70. Kashi Nath Bhattacharj. 

63. Bamanbhat. 



Physicians, 


71. Hakim Misri. Vide No. 254. 

72. Hakim^ l-Mulk. 

His name is Shams^ ’d*Din and, like several other doctors of Akbar’s 
court, he had come from Gila-n on the Caspian, to India. He was a very 
learned man. When the learned were driven from court and the innova- 


' The title cearried with it none of the privilege® attached to it ; vide p. 393. The Ma*’asir 
haa some znad^ by Nuri on his empty title. 
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tions commenced, lie asked for permission to go to Makkah (968), wliere 
he died. 

73. MullaMir. ^ 

The ^abaq^ calls him MuUa Mir f^'kib of Hairat, grandson of 
Mulla ^^Abd** ’1-Hay Yazdi. 

74. IJakim Abii ’1-Fath. Ftde No. 112, p. 468. 

75. !^kim Zanbil Beg. Vide No. 150, p. 490. 

76. ;^krm *?Ali of Gilan. Vide No. 192, p.*519. 

77. Hakim {iasan. 

He also came from Gilan. His knowledge, says BadS^om (III, 167), 
as not extensive, but he was an excellent man. 

78. I^kim Aristu. 

79. !l^kim Fath“ ’llah. 

He also came toim GHan, knew a great deal of medical literature, and 
also of astronomy. He wrote a Persian Commentary to the Qaniin. In 
the first year of Jahangir’s reign he was a Commander of 1,000, three 
hundred horse {Tuzuk, p. 34). The Pddishdhndma (I, b., 350) says that 
he afterwards returned to his country, where he committed suicide- His 
grandson, Fath'* ’llah, was a doctor at Shajahan’s court. 

80. Ilakim Masih^^ ’1-Mulk. 

He came from the Dakhin, where he had gone from Shiraz. He was 
a simple, pious man, and was physician to Sul(an Murad. He died in 
Malwah. 

81. H^kim Jalal^ ’d-Din Mu??afl[ar. Vide No. 348, p. 582. 

82. Hakim Lutf'^ ’llah. Vide No. 354, p. 584. 

83. Hakim Sayf^ ’1-Mulk Lang. 

Badd*‘oni and the Tabaqdt call him Sayf^ ’1-Muluk. Because he killed 
his patients, he got the nickname of Sayf**'%Hukarnd, “ the sword of the 
doctors.” He came from Damawand, and was in Agra during Bayram’s 
regency. Later he went back to his country. He was also a poet and 
wrote under the takhMu§ of “ Shuja^i ”. He is not to be confounded 
with No. 201, p. 528. 

84. IJa-kim IJumam. Vide No. 205, p. 529. 

85. Hakim ’1-Mulk. Vide No. 234, p. 480. 

86. Hakim Shifa^i. 

The Mir^at mentions a Hakim Shifa*^i, who in his poetical writings 
calls himself Mu^fiar ibn-i Muhammad Al-husayni As-shifa^i. He was 
bom at Isfahan, and was a friend of Shah ^Abb^-i ^afawi. He died in 
1037. There is a copy of his Ma.snawi in the Library of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal (No. 795). 
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87 v Jpaldm Ni^im 

88. j^kim Dawa*i. 

Dmo^H waa also the toMaUm of No. 85, 

89. Talab ^Ali. 

90. Hakim ’r-Ral?im. 

91. IJLakim Rul^'^ /Uih. 

92. !9[aklm Faliir’“ ’d-Din "'^Ali. 

93. Hakim Is-haq. 

94. Shayl^ l^san, and 95. Shayl^ Bina. 

Shayldi Hasan of Panipat, €uid his son Shaykh Bina were renowned 
surgeons. Instead of “ Bina ”, the MSS. have various readings. The 
Ma^d^if has Phaniyd, the TaJbaqdt Bhaniyd. 

Shayldi Bina's son is the well-known Shaykh Hasan, or Hassu, who 
under Jahangir’s rose to great honours, and received the title of Muqarrab 
Khan. Father and son, in the 4l8t year, succeeded in curing a bad wound 
which Akbar had received from a buck at a deer-fight. Hassu was 
physician to Prince Salim, who was much attached to him. After bis 
accession, he was made a commander of 5,000 and governor of Gujrat, 
in which capacity he came in contact with the English at Surat. He gave 
no satisfaction, and was recalled. In the 13th year (1027) he was made 
governor of Bihar, and in the 16th, governor of Agra. In the beginning 
of Shahjahan’s reign, he was pensioned off, and received the Pargana of 
K ayrana, his birthplace, as jagir. He constructed a mausoleum near the 
tomb of the renowned Saint Sharaf'^ ’d-Din of Panipat, and die dat the age 
of ninety. In Kayrana, he built many edifices, and laid out a beautiful 
garden with an immense tank. He obtained excellent fruit-trees from all 
parts of India, and the Kayrana mangoes, according to the Ma^d^ir, 
have since been famous in Dihli. 

Muqarrab’s son, Rizq'* llah, was a doctor under Shahjahan, and a 
commander of 800. Awrangzeb made him a l^he 10th 

year of Awrangzeb. 

Muqarrab’ s adopted son is Masiha*i KairanawL His real name was 
Sa^^ad*^ 'llah. He was a poet, and compo.sed an epic on the story of Sita. 
Ramchandra’s wife. 

96. Mahadev, 98. Narayin. 

97. Bhim Nath. 99. Siwaji,^ 


* The Tabaqat mentions a few other Hindu doctors of distinction who lived during 
Akbar's reign, viz, Bhirafl, Durgii Mai, Chandr Sen (“ an excellent surgeon "). and Illi 
(one MS. has AM). 
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Fifth Clas 0 .—Such as understand sciences resting on testimofi^ 

100. Miyan Hatim. 

He livftd at Sambhal. The historian Bada*‘onI, when twelve years old> 
learned under him in 960. Hatim died in 969. 

101. Miyan Jamal Klian. 

He was Mufti of Dihli and died more than ninety years old in 984, 
He was a Kambu. 

102. Mawl^a ‘^Abd^ ’1-Qadir. 

He was the pupil of Shayldi Hamid Qadiri (buried at Hamidpiir, 
near Multan), and was at enmity with his own younger brother Shaykfa 
Musa, regarding the right of succession. “^Abd^ ’1-Qadir used to say the 
na^-prayers ^ in the audience-hall of Fathpur SikrI, and when asked by 
Akbar to say them at home, he said, “ My king, this is not your kingdom 
that you should pass orders,’’ Akbar called him a fool, and cancelled his 
grant of land, whereupon ^Abd^ 1-Qadir went back to Uchh. ShayMi 
Musa did better ; he joined the army, and became a commander of 500. 
Vide below, Nos. 109, 131. 

The Mir^-at mentions a Mawltoa ^Abd'^ ’l-Qadk of Sirhind as one of 
the most learned of Akbar’s age. 

103. ShayJi Ahmad. 

The Tabaqdt mentions a ShaylA Haji Ahmad of Labor, and a Shayldi 
Ahmad HajI Puladi Majzub of Sind. 

104. Makhdum^ ’1-Mulk. Vide p. 172. 

This is the title of Mawlana *^Abd" ’Uah of Sultanpur, author of the 
^Asmai-i Anbiyd, and a commentary to the Shamd^iV* 'n-NabV Hunotayun 
gave him the titles of MalAdum^ ’1-Mulk and Sha ykh ^ ’1-Islam. He was 
a bigoted Sunni, and looked upon Abii ’1-Fazl from the beginning as a 
dangerous man. He died in 990 in Gujrat after his return from Makkah. 

105. Mawlana *^Abd« ’s-Salam. 

The TahaqcU says, he lived at Labor and was a learned man. 

The Mir^di mentions another Mawlana *?Abd^ ’s-Salam of Labor, 
who was a great lawyer (faqih) and wrote a commentary to Bai?awi. 
He died more than ninety years old in the first year of Shahjahan’s reign. 

106. QazI ^adr'^ ’d-Din. 

Qazi Sadr'^ ’d-Din Qurayshi ^Abbasi of Jalindhar was the pupil of 
Ma^diim'* ’1-Mulk (No. 104). He was proverbial for his memory. He 
was attached to dervishes and held such broad views, that he was looked 
upon by common people as a heretic. When the learned were driven 

* Ajb religious law, J^adls, history, etc. 

* Voluntary prayers. 
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from court, he was sent as Q&|5 to BharSch, where he died. Bjs son, 
SfaayMi MuJ^ammad, succeeded him. His family remaiued iu Chijrftt. 

107. Mawlaua Sa^ad*^ *llah. 

He lived at Biyana, and was looked upon as the best grammarian of 
the age. He was simple in his mode of life, but liberal to others. Towards 
the end of his life he got silent, and shut himself out from all intercourse 
with men, even his own children. He died in 989. 

108. Mawlana Is-haq. 

He was the son of Shavkh Kaku, and lived at Labor. Sha ylh Sa^ad'^ 
’llah Shayl^ Munawwar, and many others, were his pupils. He died 
more than a hundred years old in 996. 

109. Mir ^Abd^ *1-Latif. Vide No. 161, p. 496. 

110. Mir Nur*^ ’Uah, 

He came from Shustar and was introduced to Akbar by Hakim 
Abu ’l“Fath. He was a Shi^ah, but practised taqiya among Sunnis, and 
was even well acquainted with the law of Abu Hanifa. When Shayldi 
Mu^^in Qazi of Labor retired, he was appointed his successor, and gave 
every satisfaction. After Jahangir’s accession, he was recalled. Once he 
offended the emperor by a hasty word and was executed. 

111. Mawlana ^Abd“ ’l-Qadir. 

He was Akbar’s teacher {dJdmnd), Vide No. 242, p. 542. 

112. Qazi Abd^ ’1-Sami. 

He was a Miyankali,^ and according to Badd*’om (II, 314) played chess 
for money and drank wine. Akbar made him in 990, Qaziy^ ’1-Qu^t, 
in place of Qa?i Jalal« ’d-Din Multani (No. 122). Vide Akbarndfna, III, 593. 

113. Mawlana Qasim. 

The ^Tabaqdt mentions a Mulla Qasim of Qandahar, 

114. Qazi Hasan. Vide No. 281, p. 559 

115. Mulla Kamal. 

The fabaqat mentions a Bhaykh Kamal of Aiwar, the successor and 
relative of Shayl^ Salim. 

116. Shavkh Ya^qub (of Kashmir). Vide below among the poets. 

117. Mulla ^Alam. Vide p. 159, note. 

He died in 991, and wrote a book entitled Fawdtih'^ 'l-Wildyat. Bad., 
11, 337. 

118. ShaylA ‘^Abd^ ’n-Nabi. Vide pp, 182, 186, 195, 197, 549, 
616, note. 

He was the son of Shaykh Ahmad, son of Sliayl^ ^Abd^ ’l-Quddus 


^ Miyankal is the name of the hilly tract between Samarqand and Buj^ara. 
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of Gango, and was seva*al limes in Makkah^ where he studied the 
When he held the oflSce of §adr he is said to have been arbitrary, but 
liberal. The execution of a Brahman, the details of which are related in 
Badff’om (III, 80) led to the Shayli’s deposal. 

Badff’om (III, 83) places his death in 991, the Mir^at in 992. ^^Abd'* 
’n-Nabfs family traced their descent from Abh Hanifa. 

119. ShayMi Bhik. 

The TabaqiU has also ‘‘ Bhik ”, while Badd*’onl (III, 24) has ** Bhikan 
Shayli Bhik lived in Kakor near La^nau. He was as learned as he was 
pious. He died in 981. 

120. ShayJi Abu ’1-Fath. 

Shaykh Abu ’1-Fath of Gujrat was the son-in-law of Mir Sayyid 
Muhammad of Jaunpur, the great Mahdawi. He was in Agra at the 
time of Bajrtoi Khan. 

121. Shayl^ Baha*?'^ ’d-Din Mufti. 

He lived at Agra, and was a learned and pious man. 

122. Qa:?5i JalM'* ’d-Din Multani. Vide pp. 183, 195. 

He comes, from' near Bhakkar and was at first a merchant. He then 
took to law. In 990, he was banished and sent to the Dakhin, from 
where he went to Makkah. He died there. 

123. Shayl^ Ziya*?'» *d-Din. 

It looks as if Shaykh Ziya*^*^ ’llah were intended ; vide No. 173. 

124. Shayl^ ^Abd« 4-Wahhab. 

125. Shayi^ ^Umar. 

126. Mir Sajyid Muhammad Mir Adi. Vide No. 140, p. 485, and 
No. 251, p, 548. 

127. Mawlana Jamal. 

The Tabaqdt has a MuUa Jamal, a learned man of Multan. Badd^om 
(III, 108) mentions a Mawlana Jamal of 4 !j, which is said to be a MahaUa 
cf Labor. 

128. Shayl^ Ahmadi. 

Ahmadi Fayya? of Amethi, a learned man, contemporary 
of the saint Ni^am'^ ’d-Din of Amethi (p. 607). 

129. ShayWi Abd'^ l-Ghani.^ , 

He was bom at Bada,on and lived afterwards in IHhli a retired life. 
The Khan Kbanan visited him in 1003 . 

130. Shaykh <?Abd'^ ’1-Wahid. 

^ Sajwid Ainmad's (sdition of the Tuzuk (p. 91, 1. 1 1 from below) mentions that Jahllngir 
when a child read the under Shay^k ’hGhani, whose fate is related in the 

Ahbaf7idma,‘* This is a mistake for <;Abd« 'n-Nabi (No. 118). 
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He wa« born in Bilgratn, and i« the author of a commentary to the 
Nuzhmf.*^ H-Anoaky end several treatises on the technical terms (islUahat) 
of the §t{is, one of which goes by the name of SanabiL 

131. §adr-i Jaham Vide Ko. 194. p. 622. 

132. Mawlana Isma^^il. Vide above, Ko. 12. 

The !}'€Aaq(Umentiom a Mulla Isina^^Il Mufti of Labor, and a Mulli. 
Isma*?il of Awadh. 

133. Mulla Abd^ ’1-Qadir. 

This is the historian Bada*’oni. Abu *LFazl also calls him Mulla in 
the Ald)amdma. 

134. Mawlana §adr Jahan. 

This seems a Te|)etition of No. 131. 

135. Shay Ml Jawhar. 

136. Shayldi Munawwar. 

Vide p. 112. He was born at Labor, and was noted for his memory 
and le^lrning. He is the author of commentaries to the Mmhdriq^ ’l-anwdr 
(Hadis), the H-haydn, the Irshdd-i Qdziy etc. When the learned 

were banished from court, he was imprisoned in Gwaliyar, where he 
died in 1011. 

His son, Shaykh Kabir, was also renowned for his learning. He died 
in 1026, in Ahmadabad, and was buried in the mausoleum of the great 
Abmadabadi saint Shah *^Alam. Mir^dl. 

137. Qa?i Ibrahim. 

Vide pp. 181, 183, 198. Badd*’om and the Tahaqdi mention a Haji 
Ibrahim of Agra, a teacher of the Hadis. 

138. Mawlana Jamal. Vide above, No. 127. 

139. Bijai Sen Sur. 

140. Bhan Chand. 


A*^i7i 30 (continued). 

THE POETS OF THE AGE. 

I have now come to this distinguished class of men and think it right 
to say a few words about them. Poets strike out a road to the inaccessible 
realm of thought, and divine grace beams forth in their genius. But 
many of them do not recognize the high value of their talent, and barter 
it away from a wish to possess inferior store : they pass their time in 
praising the mean^minded, or soil their language with invectives against 
the wise. If it were not so, the joining of words were wonderful indeed ; 
for by this means lofty ideas are understood. 
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He who joins toords to u>ords, gives away a drop from the blood of his 
heart.^ 

Every one who strings words to words, performs, if no miracle, yet a 
wonderfxd action."^ 

I do not mean a mere external union* Truth and falsehood, wisdom 
and foolishness, pearls and common shells, though fair distant from each 
other, have a superficial similarity. I mean a spiritual union ; and 
this is only possible in the harmonious, and to recognize it is difficult, 
and to weigh it still more so. 

For this reason his Majesty does not care for poets ; he attaches no 
weight to a handful of imagination. Fools think that he does not care 
for poetry, and that for this reason he turns his heart from the poets. 
Notwithstanding this circumstance, thousands of poets are continually 
at court, and many among them have completed a diwdn, or have written 
a mamaun. I shall now enumerate the best among them. 

1. Shay^ Abu *l-Fayz-i FayzL 

{Vide p. 548.) 

He was a man of cheerful disposition, liberal, active, an early riser. 
He was a disciple of the emperor, and was thus at peace with the whole 
world. His Majesty understood the value of his genius, and conferred 
upon him the title of Malik^ ^sh-shu^ard or king of the poets.® He wrote 
for nearly forty years under the name of Fayzt, which he afterwards, under 
divine inspiration, changed to Eayyd^, as he himself says in his “ Nal 
Daman ” : — 

Before this, whenever I issued anything, 

The writing on my signet was “ Fayzl’’. 

But as I am now chastened by spiritual love, 

I am the “ Fayyazi ” of the Ocean of Superabundance (God’s iove).^ 

His excellent manners and habits cast a lustre on his genius. He was 

^ i.fc., gives men something valuable. 

® Saints perform wonderful actions {karamat), prophets perform miracles 
Both ill miracles, but the kardm&i 8t,re less in degree than the Whenever the 

emperor spoke, the courtiers used to lift up their hands, and cry “ kardmat, kardmal 
a rairaolo, a miracle, he has spoken I De LoM. 

® (jihamli of Mashhad {vide below, the fifth poet) was the first that obtained this title. 
After his death, Fay?;i got it. Under Jahdxigir Talib of Amul was ftuUih* ‘sk-shu^ara . 
and under ShahjahSu, Muhammad JS-n QudsI and, after him, Abii Taiib Kalim. Awrang- 
zib hated poetry as much as ho hated history and music. 

* is an Arabic word meaning ** abundance ** ; Fay^i would be a man who has 

abundance or gives abundantly, Fayyd^ is the intensive form of Fayi^t, giving super- 
abundantl v- FnyydT^i, originally, is the abstract noun/* the act of giving superabundantly, * ' 
and then becomes a title. 

The form of fayydzl agrees with the form of ^All&ini Abu ’l-Fa^Ts id^yaXlus, and some 
historians, ua Badri*^onI, have maintained that the mere form suggested the change of Fay^t 
lo Fayydt^i, 
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«xmnently distinguished in several branches. He composed many works 
in Persian and Arabic. Among others he wrote the Scmdti^^ H-ilhdm^ 

rays of inspiration ” ), which is a commentary to the Qur^dn in Arabic, 
in which he only employed such letters as have no dots. The words of 
the Sural** *l4hhld^ * contain the date of its completion. 

He looked upon w'ealth as the means of engendering {)overty,* and 
adversity of fortune was in his eyes an ornament to cheerfuhiess. The 
door of his house was open to relations and strangers, friends, and foes ; 
and the poor were comforted in his dwelling. As he was dijfficult to 
please, he gave no publicity to his w'orks, and never put the hand of 
yequest to the forehead* of loftineas. He cast no admiring glance on 
himself. Genius as he was, he did not care much for poetry, and did 
not frequent the society of wits. He was profound in philosophy ; what 
he had read with his eyes Avas nourishment for the heart. He studied 
medicine deeply, and gave poor people advice gratis. 

The gems of thought in his poems will never be forgotten. Should 
leisure permit, and heart turn to worldly occupations, I would collect 
some of the excellent writings of this unrivalled author of the age, and 
gather, with the eye of a jealous critic, yet with the hand of a friend, 
some of his verses.® But now it is brotherly love — a love which does 

' 1 have not seen a copy of this work. It is often confounded with the Mawarid^ 
Idcilam, because the latter also is written 6e nuqat, without »ie use of dotted letters. The 
Maimrid was printed at Cl^lcutta in a.h. 1241, by the professors of the Madrasa and 
IMaulawI Muhammad <?Ali of Rainpur. It contaiiiB sentences, often pithy, on the words 
Jslnm^ sfilam, 'l-kaldm, Adam, Mu^amnuid, kal&m'* 'Hah, oM** 'Hah, etc,, and possesses 
little interest. Fay/i displays in it his lexicographical abilities. 

* This is the 11 2th chapter of the Qur*’dn which commences with the words Qul huw^ 

‘allah^ afiad. The letters arldecl give 1002 ; Fayzi. therefore, wrote the book two years 
before liis df-ath. This clever tdrikh was found out by Mir Haydar Mu^timmd*'% of 
Kdslian, poetically styled Vide below, fhe 31st poet. 

•'* i.e,, the Uiore he had, the more he gave awT.y, and thus he became poor, or, he 
ctuisitlercd that riches make a man poor in a spiritual sense. 

* Tdruk, properly the crown of the Jvead. I^utting the hand upon the crown of the 
head is an old form of the mldm, Abu 'J-Fazl wishes to say the.t Fay?I was never mean 
enough to for favours or presents. 

* Abu 'l-Fa^d kept his promise, and collcnded, two years after Fay?i's death, the stray 
leaves of the Markaz'* 'L-adwdr (p. 549) reganling which the curious will find a notice by 
Abfi '1-Fa?.l in the 3rd book of his Maktuixit, The same book contains an elegy on Fay^i’a 
death. 

MSS. of Fay?.i’s Na) Daman are very numerous. His IKwan, exclusive of the Qasd<iid, 
was lithographed at Dihli, in a.h. 1261, but has been long out of print. It ends ^ith a 
(by Fayzi), which shows that the words JJiwdn-i Foy?? contain the tdri^. i.e., 
A.H. 971, much too early a date, as he was only born in 954. The Mir of" 7- <iAlam says 
that Fay?.! composed 101 books, Rada*' oni estimates his verses at 20.000, and Abu *1-Fazl 
at oO.OtMk The Akintnidma (40th year) contains numerous extracts from Fayzi’s 
Daglhstan! says in his sh-shu^^ard that Fayzi was a pupil (»f Kh waja Husayn Sana^I 

of Mashhad, and it seems that Abu '1-Fazl has for this reason placed Sana M immediately 
after Fay?.!, The same writer remarks that Fay?i is in Per.sia often wrongly called 
DakhinL 

Many of the extracts given below are neither found in printed editions nor m MSS 
<»f Fay?r» works. 


39 
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not travel along the road of critical nicety — tliat commands me to write 
<?own some of his verses » 


Extracts from Fayifi^s Qafldas (Odes). 

1. 0 Thou, who existest from eternity and abidest for ever, sight 
cannot bear Thy light, praise cannot express Thy perfection. 

2. Thy light melts the understanding, and Thy glory baffles wisdom ; 
to thirik of Thee destroys reason, Thy essence confounds thought. 

3. Thy holiness pronounces that the blood drops of human meditation 
are shed in vain in search of Thy knowledge : human understanding is 
but an atom of dust. 

4. Thy jealousy, the guard of Thy door, stuns human thought by a 
blow in the face, and gives hiunan ignorance a slap on the nape of 
the neck. 

5. Science is like blinding desert sand on the road to Thy perfection ; 
the town of -literature is a mere hamlet compared with the world of Thy 
knowledge. 

6. My foot has no power to travel on this path which misleads sages ; 
I have no power to bear the odour of this wine, it confounds my knowledge. 

7. The tablet of Thy holiness is too pure for the (black) tricklings of 
the human pen ; the dross of human understanding is unfit to be used 
as the philosopher’s stone. 

8. Man’s so-called foresight and guiding reason wander about 
bewildered in the streets of the city of Tliy glory. 

9. Hi’man knowledge and thought combined can only spell the first 
letter of the alphabet of Thy love. 

10. Whatever our tongue can say, and our pen can write, of Thy Being, 
is all empty sound and deceiving scribble. 

11. Mere beginners and such as are far advanced in knowledge are 
both eager for union with Thee ; but the beginners are tattlers, and 
those that are advanced are triflers. 

12. Each brain is full of the thought of grasping Thee ; the brow of 
Plato even burned with the fever heat of this hopeless thought . 

13. How shall a thoughtless man like me succeed when Tliy jeaiou.sy 
strikes down with a fatal blow the thoughts ^ of saints ? 

14. 0 that Thy grace would clean.se my brain ; for if not, my rest- 
lessness {qutrub) ^ will end in madness. 

^ Literally, strikes a dagger into the livers of thy saints . 

• My text has fitrat ; but several MSS. of Fayzi's Qasidas have qutrub, wliich signifie.*? 
incipient madness, reetlessne-ss of thought. 
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15. For hfei who travels barefooted on the path towards Thy glory, 
even the mouths of dragons would be as it were a protection for his feet 
{Ut, greaves).^ 

16. Compared with Thy favour, the nine metals of earth are but as 
half a handful of dust ; compared with the table of Thy mercies, the 
seven oceans are a bowl of broth. 

17. To bow down the head upon the dust of Thy threshold and then 
to look up, *is neither correct in faith, nor permitted by truth. 

18. Alas, the stomach of my worldliness takes in impure food like a 
hungry dog, although Love, the doctor,* bade me abstain from it. 

1. 0 man, thou coin bearing the double stamp of body and spirit, 
I do not know what tliy nature is ; for thou art higher than heaven and 
lower tlian earth. 

2. Do not be cast down, because thou art a mixture of the four 
elements ; do not be self-complacent, because thou art the mirror of the 
seven realms (the earth). 

3. Thy franie contains the image of the heavenly and the lower 
regions, be either heavenly or earthly, thou art at liberty to choose 

4. Those that veil their faces in Heaven [the angels] love thee ; thou, 
misguiding the wise, are the fond petted one of the solar system (lit. the 
seven planets). 

5. Be attentive, weigh thy coin, for thou art a correct balance 
[i.e., thou hast the power of correctly knowing thyself], sift thy atoms 
well ; for thou art the philosopher’s stone 

6. I^earn to imderstand thy value ; for the heaven buys (mmJUarl) ® 
thy light, in order to bestow it upon the planets. 

7. Do not act against thy reason, for it is a trustworthy counsellor ; 
set not thy heart on illusions, for it {the heart) is a lying fool. 

8. Why art thou an enemy to thyself, that from want of perfection 
thou shouldst weary thy better nature and cherish thy senses (or tongue) ? 

9. The heart of time sheds its blood on thy account [i.e., the world is 
dissatisfied with thee] ; for in thy hypocrisy thou art in speech like balm, 
but in deeds like a lancet. 

10. Be ashamed of thy appearance ; for thou pridest thyself on the 
title of sum total ”, and art yet but a marginal note. 

^ i.e,, the teiror of the mouths of dw^ons is even a protection compared with the 
difficulties on the road to the understanding of God's glory. 

* lAtemlly, Hippocrates. 

This is a pun. Mu6?Uart also means Jupiter, one of the planets. 
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n. If such be the ohftrm of thy being, thou hadst better die : for the 
eye the world regards thee as an optical illusion {muJcarrar), 

12. O careless man, why art thou so inattentive to thy loss and thy 
gain ; thou sellest thy good luck and bargainest for misfortunes. 

13. If on this hunting-ground thou wouldst but unfold the wing of 
resolution, thou wouldst be able to catch even the phoenix with sparrow 
feathers.^ 

14. Do not be proud {farhih) because thou art the centre of the body 
of the world. Dost thou not know that people praise a waist {miydn) 
when it is thin ? * 

15. Thou oughtest to be ashamed of thyself, when thou seest the 
doings of such as from zeal wander barefooted on the field of love ; since 
thou ridest upon a swift camel [i.e., as thou hast not yet reached the higher 
degree of zeal, that is, of walking barefooted] thou shouldst not count 
thy steps [i.e., thou shouldst not be proud]. 

16. If thou wishest to understand the secret meaning of the phrase 
to prefer the welfare of others to thy own ”, treat thyself with poison 

and others with sugar. 

17. Accept misfortune with a joyful look, if thou art in the service of 
Him whom people serve. 

18. Place thy face, with the humble mien of a beggar, upon the 
threshold of truth, looking with a smile of contempt upon worldly 
riches ; — 

19. Not with the (seU-complaceijt) smirk which thou assumest ® in 
private, whilst thy worldliness flies to the east and the west. 

20. Guard thine eye well ; for like a nimble-handed tliief it takes by 
force the jewel out of the hand of the jeweller. 

21. Those who hold in their hand the lamp of guidance often piunder 
caravans on the high road. 

22. My dear son, consider hov^'short the time is that the star of good 
fortune revolves according to thy wish ; fate show.s no friendship. 

23. ^ There is no one that understands me ; for were I understood, 

^ i.e., thou wouldst perform great deeds, 

* Proud, in Persian farhih, pr. fat. In the ISast the idea of pride is suggested by 
stoutness and portliness. The Pun on farhih and miydn, cannot bo traiislated, 

* As a hypocrite does. 

* The next verses are fa^riya (boastful). All Persian poete write encomiums on 
themselves. 

Wonderful stories are told about the mirror of Alexander the Great. He ordered hie 
friend, the philosopher Balinas, to ere(;t in Alexandria a tower 300 yards high. A mirror 
was then placed on the top of it, 7 yards in diameter, and above 21 in circumference. 
The mirror reflected everything that happened in the world, even as far as Constantinople* 
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I would continually cleave my heart and draw from it the wonderful 
mirroTB of Alexander. 

24. My heart ia the world, and its Hindiistan is initiated in the rites 
of idolatry and the rules of idol making [i.e., my heart contains wonderful 
thin^]. 

25. This [poem] is the masterpiece of the Greece of my mind ; read 
it again and again ; its strain is not easy. 

26. Plunged into the wisdom of Greece, it [my mind] rose again 
from the deep in the land of Hind ; be thou as if thou hadst fallen into 
this deep abyss [of my knowledge, i.e., learn from me]. 

1. The companion of my loneliness is my comprehensive genius ; the 
scratching of my pen is harmony for my ear. 

2. If people would withdraw the veil from the face of my knowledge, 
they would find that what those who are far advanced in knowledge call 
certainty, is with me (as it were) the faintest dawn of thought. 

3. If people would take the screen from the eye of my knowledge, 
they would find that what is revelation (ecstatic knowledge) for the wise 
is but drunken madness for me. 

4. If I were to bring forth what is in my mind, I wonder whether 
the spirit of the age could bear it. 

5. On account of the regulated condition of my mind, I look upon 
myself as the system of the universe, and heaven and e^rth are the 
result of my motion and my rest. 

6. My vessel does not require the wine of the frie)idsliip of time ; my 
own blood is the basis of the wine of my enthusiasm [i.e., I require no one’s 
assistance]. 

7. Why should I wish for the adulation of mean people ? My pen 
bows down its head and performs the sijda in adoration of jny knowledge. 

Extrcuits from FayzVs Ghazgls. 

1. Rise and ask, in this auspicious moment, a favour at my throne ; 
in noble aspirations I excel any army. 

2. Expect in my arena the victory of both worlds ; the banner of 
royalty weighs down the shoulder of my love. 

3. When I east a favourable glance uj)on those that sit in the dust, 
even the ant from my good fortune becomes possessed of the brain of 
Sukyman.^ 

* Tho insigniticance of tbc ant is often opposed to the greatness of Solomon. Once 
when all animals brought Solomon their presents, the ant offered him the leg of a locust 
as her only treasure. 
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4. The keepers of my door have their swords drawn ; where is the 
desire that dares intrude on my seclusion ? 

6. Although I have buried my head in my hood, yet I can see both 
worlds ; it may be that Love has woven my garment from the threads 
of my contemplation. 

6. My eye is open and waits for the manifestation of truth ; the 
spirit of the Universe flees before the insignia of my ecstatic bewilderment. 

7. I am the simple Fay?i ; if you do not believe it, look into my 
heart through the glass of my external form. 


1. The flame from my broken heart rises upwards ; to-day a fiery 
surge rages in my breast. 

2. In the beginning of things, each being received the slate of learning 
[i.e., it is the appointed duty of each to learn something] ; but Love has 
learned something from looking at me, the duties of a handmaid. 

3. May the eye of him who betrays a word regarding my broken heart 
be filled with the blood of his own heart ! 

4. O Fayzi, thou dost not possess what i)eople call gold ; but yet the 
alchemist knows how to extract gold from thy pale cheek. 

It were better if I melted my heart, and laid the foundation for a new 
one : I have too often patiently patched up my tom heart. 


1. From the time that love stepped into my heart, nothing has oozed 
from my veins and my wounds but the beloved.^ 

2. The wings of angels have melted in the heat of my wine. Woe to 
the world, if a flash of lightning should some day leap from my jar [i.e., the 
world would come to an end, if the secret of my love were disclosed] 1 


^ The beloved haa taken entire possession of the poet. He has no blood left in him ; 
for blood is the seat of life, and he only lives in the beloved who haa taken the place 
of his blood. The close union of the lover and the beloved is well described in the following 
couplet by Khusraw : — 


uT* y 

/ ham become thou, and thou hast become I, 

J am the body and thou art the soul. 

Let no one henceforth my 

Thai I am distinct from thee and thou from me. 
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L Two diiBBictilties hATe befallen me on the path of love ; I am aocneed 
of bloodshed, but it is the beloved who is the murderer. 

2. 0 travellers on the right road, do not leave me behind ! I see fiir, 
and my eye espies the resting place. 

I walk on a path [the path of love], where every footstep is concealed ; 
I speak in a place where every sigh is concealed.* 

Although life far from thee is an approach to death, yet to stand at a 
distance is a sign of politeness. 

1. In this world there are sweethearts who mix salt with wine, and 
yet they are intoxicated. 

2. The nightingale vainly pretends to be a true lover ; the birds on 
the meadow melt away in love and are yet silent.* 


1. hiy travelling companions say, “O friend, be watchful; for 
caravans are attacked suddenly/’ 

2. I answer, I am not careless, but alas ! what help is there against 
robbers that attack a watchful heart ? ” 

3. A serene coimtenance and a vacant mind are required, when thou 
art stricken by fate with stripes from Gk>d's hand.^ 


1 . The cupbearers have laid hold of the goblet of clear wine ; they 
made Khizr thirst for this fiery fountain. 

2. What wine could it have been that the cupbearer poured into the 
goblet ? Even Masih and Khizr are envious (of me) and struggle with 
each other to possess it.^ 


* A sigh indicates that a man is in love ; hence if the sigh is a stranger [t.e., does not 
appear], the love will remain a secret. Eastern poets frequently say that love loses its 
purity and value, if it becomes known. The true lover b^rs tne pangs of love, and is 
silent ; the weak lover alone betrays his secret. Hence the nightingale is often found 
fault with : it pours forth its plaintive songs to the rose, it babbles the whole night, 
instead of silently fixing its eye on the beauty of the rose, and dying without a murmur. 

• Salt is an antidote agaunst drunkenness. ** Wine ” stands for beauty, “ salt for 
“ wit The nightingale is in love with the rose, but sings in order to lighten its heart ; 
the birds of the meadows, however, which are in love with the nightingale, show a deeper 
love, as they remain silent and hide their love-grief. 

• Love is compared to robbers. The woe of love ought to be endured as a visitation 
of providence. 

* Masih (the " Messiah ")'and Khizr (Eiias) tasted the water of life (56 * hay&i). Wine 
also is a water of life, and the wine given to the poet by the pretty boy who acts as cup- 
bearer is so reviving that even Messiah and Khizr would fight for it. 
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Aak not to know the csomponents of the antidote against love : they 
put fragments of diamonds into a deadly poison.^ 

For me there is no difference between the ocean (of love) and the 
shore (of safety) ; the water of life (love) is for me the same as a dreadful 
poison. 

I, Fay^i, have not quite left the caravan of the pilgrims, who go to 
the Ka*^ba ; indeed, I am a step in advance of them.* 

1. How can I complain that my travelling companions have left 
me behind, since they travel along with Love, the caravan chief ? 

2. O, that a thousand deserts were full of such imkind friends ! They 
have cleared the howdah of my heart of its burden.® 

1. I am the man in whose ear melodies attain their perfection, in 
whose mouth wine obtains its proper temper. 

2. I show no inclination to be beside myself ; but what shall I do, 
I feel annoyed to be myself. 

1. Do not ask how lovers have reached the heavens ; for they place 
the foot on the battlement of the heart and leap upwards. 

2. Call together all in the universe that are anxious to see a sight : 
they have erected triumphal arches with my heart-blood in the town 
of Beauty. 

1 . Those who have not closed the door on existence and non-existence 
reap no advantage from the calm of this world and the world to come. 

2. Break the spell which guards thy treasures ; for men who really 
know what good luck is have never tried their good fortune with golden 
chains.^ 


Vide, p. 573, note 4, Fragments of diamonds when swallowed tear the liver and thus 
cause death. Hence poison mixed with diamond dust is sure to kill. This is the case 
with eveiy antidote against love : it does not heal, it kills. 

* Fay^i is ahead of his qo-reUgioniste. 

* The beloved boy of the poet has been carried off. Fay^i tries to console bimself 
with the thought that his heart will now be free. But his Jealousy is ilbconcealed ; lor 
he calls the people unkind that have carried off his beloved. 

^ To the true existence and non-existence are indifferent : he finds rest in 
Him. But none can find this rest unless he gives away his riches. 
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Tlie bright sun knows the black drops of my pen, for I have carried 
my book {bayu^) to the white dawn of mom.^ 


0 Fay^I, is there anyone in this world that possesses more patience 
and strength than he who can twice walk down his street ? ® 


Desires are not to be found within my dwelling-place ; when thou 
comest, come with a content heart. 

Renounce love ; for love is an affair which cannot be satisfactorily 
terminated. Neither fate nor the beloved will ever submit to thy wishes. 

1. Come, let us turn towards a pulpit of light, let us lay the foundation 
of a new Ka^ba with stones from Mount Sinai 1 

2. The wall (hatlm) of the Ela^ba is broken, and the basis of the qibla 
is gone, let us build a faultless fortress on a new foundation ! * 

1. Where is Love, that we might melt the chain of the door of the 
Ka*»ba, in order to make a few idols for the sake of worship. 

2. We might throw down this Ka^^ba which Hajjaj has erected, in 
order to raise a foundation for a (Christian) monastery.^ 

1. How long shall I fetter my heart with the coquettishness of beautiful 
boys ? I will bum this heart and make a new, another heart. 

2. O FayzT, thy hand is empty, and the way of love liea before thee, 
then pawn the only thing that is left thee, thy poems, for the sake of 
obtaining the two worlds. 

How can I approve of the blame which certain people attach to 


^ Observe the pun in the text on saw&d. bay&z, and musatmcada, 

* The street where the lovely boy Uvea. Can anyone walk in the street of love, 
without losing his patience ? 

* If the ka*iba (the temple of Makkah) were pulled down, Islam would be pulled 
down ; for Muhammadans would have no qtbla left, i.e., no place where to turn the face 
in prayer. 

* When a man is in love, he loses his faith, and becomes a k&fir. Thus Khusraw says — 
Kdfir-% ^iahqam, mar^ w,%ieahn&ni dark&r nist, etc,, “ I am in love and have become an 
infidel — ^what do I want with Islam ? ” So Fay?i is in love, and has turned such an 
infidel, that he would make holy furniture into idols, or build a cloister on the ground 
of the holy temple. 



Zulfiyl^a ? It wotild h&ve been well if the backbiting tongues of her 
slanderers had been cut instead of their hands.^ 


I cannot show ungratefulness to Love. Has he not overwhelmed me 
with — ^sadness and sadness 1 

I cannot understand the juggler trick which love performed : it 
introduced Thy form through an aperture so small as the pupil of my 
eye into the large space of my heart, and yet my heart cannot contain it. 

Flee, fate is the raiser of battle-fields ; the behaviour of the com- 
panions is in the spirit of (the proverb) “ hold it (the jug) oblique, but 
do not spill (the contents).” * 

My intention is not to leave my comrades behind. What shall I do 
with those whose feet are wounded, whilst the caravan travels fast 
onwards ? 

This night thou tookest no notice of me, and didst pass by ; 

Thou receivedst no blessing from my eyes, and didst pass by. 

The tears, which would have caused thy hyacinths to bloom, 

Thou didst not accept from my moistened eye, but didst pass by. 

1. On the field of desire, a man need not fear animals wild or tame : 
in this path thy misfortunes arise from thyself. 

2. 0 Love, am I permitted to take the banner of thy grandeur from 
off the shoulder of heaven, and put it on my own ? 

1. 0 Fayzl, I am so high-minded that fate finds the arm of my thought 
leaning against the thigh of the seventh heaven. 


1 When Zulay^i., wife of Potiphar, had fallen in love with Yasuf (Joseph), she became 
the talk of the whole town. To take revenge, she invited the women who h^ spoken ill 
of her to a feast, and laid a sharo knife at the side of each plate. While the women were 
eating, she summoned Yusuf, Ihiey saw his beauty and exclaimed, " Md kuw^ 

** He is no man (but an angel) ! and they suddenly jmw so incontinent, that from lust they 
made cuts into their hands with the.knivee which ZulayMl^ had placed before them. 

• Fate leads you into danger (love) ; avoid it, you cannot expect help from your 
friends, they merely give you useless advice. 

** You may hold (the jug) crooked, but do not spill (the contents) ** is e proverb, 
and expressed that A allows B to do what he wishes to do, but adds a condition which B 
cannot fulfil. The friends tell Fayipf that he may fall in love, hut they will not let him have 
the hoy. 
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2. If other ^oets [m the ancient Arabians] hung their poems on the 
door of the temple of Makkah, I will hang my love story on the vault of 
heaven. 

1. O cupbearer Time, cease doing battle ! Akbar's glorious reign 
rolls along, bring me a cup of wine ; 

2. Not such wine as drives away wisdom, and makes fools of those 
who command respect, as is done by fate ; 

3. Nor the harsh wine which fans in the conceited brain the fire of 
foolhardiness on the field of battle ; 

4. Nor that shameless wine which cruelly and haughtily delivers 
reason over to the Turk of passion ; 

5. Nor that fiery wine the heat of which, as love-drunken eyes well 
know, melts the bottles (the hearts of men) ; — 

6. But that \mmixed wine -the hidden power of which makes Fate 
repent her juggling tricks (i.e., which makes man so strong, that he 
vanquishes fate) ; 

7. That clear wine with which those who constantly worship in 
cloisters sanctify the garb of the heart ; 

8. That illuminating wine which shows lovers of the world the true 
path ; 

9. That pearling wine which cleanses the contemplative mind of 
fanciful thoughts. 

In the assembly of the day of resurrection, when past things shall 
be forgiven, the sins of the Ka^'ba will be forgiven for the sake of the 
dust of Christian churches.^ 

1 , Behold the garb of Fay^fs magnanimity ! Angels have mended 
its hem with pieces of the heaven. 

2. The most wonderful thing I have seen is Fayzfs heart : it is at 
once the pearl, the ocean, and the diver. 

The look of the beloved has done to Fayzl what no mortal enemy 
would have done. 


^ Th.6 ains of Isl&m are aa worthless as the dust of Christianity. On the day of reBorreo* 
^on, botli Muhammadans and Christians will see the vanity of their religious doctrines. 
Men fight about religion on earth ; in h^ven they shall find out that there is only one 
true religion^ the worship of God’s Spirit. 



1. The travellers who go in search of bve are on reaching it no longer 
alive in their howdas ; unless they die, they never reach the shore of 
this ocean (love). 

2. Walk on, Fay?i, urge on through this desert the camel of steal ; 
for those who yearn for their homes [earthly goods] never reach the 
sacred enclosure, the heart. 

The dusty travellers on the road to poverty seem to have attained 
nothing ; is it perhaps because they have found there [in their poverty] 
a precious jewel ? 

1. In the beginning of eternity some love-glances formed mirrors, 
which reduced my heart and my eye to a molten state [i.e., my heart and 
eye are pure like mirrors]. 

2. What attractions lie in the curls of idols, that the inhabitants of 
the two worlds [i.e., many people] have turned their face [from ideal] to 
terrestrial love ? 

3. If a heart goes astray from the company of lovers, do not inquire 
after it ; for whatever is taken away from this caravan, has always been 
brought back [i.e., the heart for a time did without love, but sooner or 
later it will come back and love]. 

It is not patience that keeps back my hand from my collar ; but the 
collar is already so much torn, that you could not tear it more.^ 

1. If Layli* had had no desire to be with Majnun, why did she 
uselessly ride about on a camel ? 

2. If anyone prevents me from worshipping idols, why does he 
circumambulate the gates and walls in the ^aram [the temple of 
Makkah] ? 

3. Love has robbed Fayzi of his patience, his understanding, and 
his sense ; behold, what this highway robber has done to me, the caravan 
chief ! 

When Love reaches the emporium of madness, he builds in the desert 
triumphal arches with the shifting sands. 


' A lover has no patience ; hence he tears the collar of his coat, 

• jBach man shows in his own peculiar way that he is in love, l^yl! rode about in a 
restless way ; some people show their love in undergoing the fatigues of a pilgrimage to- 
Makkah ; I wors^p idols. 
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1. Take the news to the old man of the tavern on the eve of the 
^Id,^ and tell him that I shall settle to-night the wrongs * of the last 
thirty days. 

2. Take Faya’s Diwan to bear witness to the wonderful speeches of 
a free-thinker who belongs to a thousand sects. 

1. I have become dust, but from the odour of my grave, people shall 
know that man rises from such dust. 

2. They may know Fayzi’s ® end from his beginning : without an equal 
he goes from the world, and without an equal he rises. 

O Love, do not destroy the Ka^ba ; for there the weary travellers 
of the road sometimes rest for a moment. 

Extracts from the Rvhd^is, 

He [Akbar] is a king whom, on account of his wisdom, we call zuf unun 
[possessor of the sciences], and our guide on the path of religion. 

Although kings are the shadow of God on earth, he is the emanation 
of God’s light. How then can we call him a shadow ? ^ 

He is a king who opens at night the door of bliss, who shows the 
road at night to those who are in darkness. 

Who even by day once beholds his face, sees at night the sun rising 
in his dream. 

If you wish to see the path of guidance as I have done, you will never 
see it without having seen the king. 


* The or feast, after the thirty days of fasting in the month Ramazan. 

Fay^I. like a bad Muhammadan, has not fasted, and now intends to drink wine (which is 
forbidden), and thus make up for his neglect. 

* Bone by me by not haring fasted. 

* Fay^i means the heart. 

* A similar rerse is ascribed by the author of the to the poet Yabya 

of Kashan, who, during the reign of Sh&hjah&n was occupied with a poetical paraphrase 
of the Pddishahn&ma, 

If I call thee, o kiTt^ of Isl&m ** one without equal it is but right. 

/ require neitfier proof nor verse for this statement. 

Thou art the shadow of Ood, and like daylight ; 

It is clear that no one has two shadows. 
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Thy old-fashioned prostration is of no advantage to thee — see Akbar^ 
and you see God> 

O king, give me at night the lamp of hope, bestow upon my taper the 
everlasting ray 1 

Of the light which illuminates the eye of Thy heart,® give me an atom, 
by the light of the sun ! 

No friend has ever come from the unseen world ; from the caravan of 
non-existence no voice has ever come. 

The heaven is the beU from which the seven metals come, and yet no 
sound has ever come from it notwithstanding its hammers.® 

In polite society they are silent ; in secret conversation they are 
.screened from the public view. 

When you come to the thoroughfare of Love, do not raise dust, for 
there they are all surma -sellers.^ 

Those are full of the divine who speak joyfully and draw clear wine 
without goblet and jar. 

Do not ask them for the ornaments of science and learning ; for 
they are people who have thrown fire on the book.® 

0 Fayzl, go a few steps beyond thyself, go from thyself to the door, 
and place thy furniture before the door.® 

Shut upon thyself the folding door of the eye, and then put on it 
two hundred locks of eyelashes. 

O Fayzl, the time of old age has come, look where thou settest thy 
feet. If thou puttest thy foot away from thy eyelashes, put it carefully. 


^ Thifi is a strong apotheosis, and reminds one of similar expressions used by the 
poets of imperial Rome. 

* Kings receive a light immediately from God ; vide p. Ill of AbQ 'l-Fiai^rs Preface, 

* Muhrah&, pi. of muhra, according to the Bahar>i QAjam, the metal ball which was 
dropped, at the end of every hour, into a large metal cup made of haft msh (a mixture of 
seven metals), to indicate the time. The metal cups are said to have been in use at the 
courts of the ancient kings of Persia. 

* Lovers are silent in polite society. Surma is the well-known preparation of lead 
or antimony, which is applied to eyes to give them lustre, 

* llie disciples of Akhar’s divine faith have burnt the Qur^&n, They are different from 
the ^ulama fui^cUd, the learned of the age. 

* Articles to be conveyed away are placed before the door immediately before the 
inmates travel away. Fay^l wishes to leave the house of his old nature. 
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A pftk of glass spectacles avails nothing* nothing. Cut off a piece from 
thy heart/ and put it on thine eye, 

A 8%h is a zephyr from the hyacinth bed of speech, and this zephyr 
has spread a throne for the lord of speech. 

I sit upon this throne as the Sulayman of speech ; hear me speaking 
the language of birds.* 

0 Lover, whose desolate heart grief will not leave, the fever heat will 
not leave the body, as long as the heart remains ! 

A lover possesses the property of quicksilver, which does not lose its 
restlessness till it is kushta.^ 

0 Fay?i, open the ear of the heart and the eye of sense ; remove thy 
eye and ear from worldly affairs. 

Behold the wonderful change of time, and close thy lip ; listen to 
the enchanter Time and shut thy eye. 

What harm can befall me, even if the ranks of my enemies attack me ? 
They only strike a blow on the ocean with a handful of dust. 

1 am like a naked sword in the hand of fate : he is killed that throwa 
himself on me. 

To-day I am at once both clear wine and dregs ; I am hell, paradise, 
and purgatory. 

Any thing more wonderful than myself does not exist ; for I am at 
once the ocean, the jewel, and the merchant. 

Before I and thou were thought of, our free will was taken from our 
hands. 

Be without cares, for the maker of both worlds settled our affairs 
long before I and thou were made. 

He held the. ofl&ce of a magistrate * and turned to poetry. He made 
himself widely known. His manners were simple and pure. 


^ For thy heart is pure and transparent. 

* Solomon imdeistc^ the language of the birds. 

* Kushta, pr. killed, is prepared quicksilver, as used for looking-glasses. The lover 

must die before he dan hnd rest. . 

^ My text has arbdJn, Arb&b is the plural of rctbb, and is used in Persian as a singular 
in the sense of kal&fUar, or nshsaftd, ^e head man of a place, O^erm. Amtmann ; hence 
arbikid, the office of a magistrate. 
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2* Aw&ja 9ii4ayii 8aii&*^i of Mashlmd.^ 

1. My speech is the mormng of sincere men ; my tongue is the 
sword of the morning of words. 

2. It is clear from my words that the Ruh^ H-quds is the nurse of 
the Maryam of my hand [composition].** 

3. It is sufficient that my pen has made my meanings fine, a single 
dot of my pen is my world. 

4. In short, words exist in this world of brief duration, and my words 
are taken from them. 

5. No one on the day of resurrection will get hold of my garment 
except passion, which numbers among those whom I have slain. 

When thou goest out to mingle in society at evening, the last ray of 
the sun lingers on thy door and thy walls, in order to see thee. 


1. In the manner of beauty and coquetry, many fine things are 
to be seen (as for example) cruel ogling and tyrannical flirting. 

2. If I hold up a mirror to this strange idol, his own figure does not 
appear to his eye, as something known to him.^ 

3. If, for example, thou sittest behind a looking-glass, a person standing 
before it would see his own face with the head turned backwards.^ 

4. If, for example, an ear of corn was to receive its water according 
to an agreement made with thee [O miser], no more grain would ever be 
crushed in the hole of a mill. 


1. A sorrow which reminds lovers of the conversation of the beloved, 
is for them the same as sweet medicine. 

^ The author of the Atashkada yi Azar says that Khw&ja Qusayn was t|ie son of 
c^Inayat Mlrza, and was in the service of Sultan Ibrahim Mirza ^fawi. But in his own 
l>iw&n he is said to describe himself as the son of Ohiyas'^ 'd-Din Mubammad of Bilashhad, 
and the of the Ataahkada is a bad reading for 

Regarding his poems the same author says, ** either no one understands the meaning 
of hie verses, or his verses have no meaning " critical remark which Abfi 'b Fail’s 
extracta confirm. Neither does Bada^oni (III, 208) think much of his veraee, though ho 
does not deny him poetical genius. The Tabaq&t again praises his poems, llie 

says that he was in the service of Ibrahim MIrz&, sou of Shah Tahmfisp. On 
the accession of Shah 11, San&(;i presented an ode, butlsm&^m was ofiended. as the 

n m did not mention his name, and accused the poet of having originally writt^ it in 
iour of Ibr&hlm Mirza. Sana** i fled to Hindust&n, and was well received at court. He 
died at Labor in A.H. 1000. His Diwfi.n Sikandamama, and S§.qin&ma, are well known." 
Sprenger (Catalogue, pp. 120, 578) says that he died in 996. The states 

t^t his bones were taken to Mashhad by his relation Mtrzft B&qir, son Mir <7 Arabsh&h. 

It was mentioned on p. 619, note 5, that Fay^i looked upon him as his teacher. 

* Ruh^ %yuda, the spirit of holiness. Maryam, the Virgin Mary, 

• So strange is the boy whom I love. 

* This verse is unintelligible to roe. 



2. I exposed the prey of mj heart to death, but the huntsman has 
given Ae quarter on account of my leanness and let me run away.^ 

3, If lovers slept with the belovjed till the morning of resurrection, 
the morning breeze would cause them to feel the pain of an arrow.* 

0 sober friends, now is the time to tear the collar ; but who will raise 
my hand to my collar ? * 

The messenger Desire comes again running, saying * . . . 

It is incumbent upon lovers to hand over to their hearts those (cruel) 
words which the beloved (boy) took from his heart and put upon his 
tongue. 

When my foot takes me to the Ka*^ba, expect to fine me in an idol 
temple ; for my foot goes backwards, and my goal is an illusion. 

1. The spheres of the nine heavens cannot contain an atom of the 
love grief which Sana^’fs dust scatters to the winds. 

2. Like the sun of the heaven thou livest for all ages ; every eye knows 
thee as well as it knows what sleep is. 

3. Huzni of Ispah&n. 

He was an inquiring man of a philosophical turn of mind, and well 
acquainted with ancient poetry and chronology. He was free and easy 
and good hearted ; friendliness was stamped upon bis forehead.® 

1 . I search my heart all round to look for a quiet place — and, gracious 
God ! if I do not find sorrow, I find desires. 

2. ZulayHia stood on the flowerbed, and yet she said in her grief 
that it reminded her of the prison in which a certain ornament of society 
[Yusuf] dwelled. 

3. I am in despair on thy account, and yet what shall I do with 
love ? for between me and it (love) stands (unfulfilled) desire. 


* Or we may read kurezam instead of girizam, when the meaning would be, ** the 
huntsman has given me quarter on account of the leanness arising from my moulting." 
[This second Heading is too far fetched and for practical reason may be dismissed — P.] 

* There are four rcjrsos after this in my text mition, which are unintelligible to me. 

* The poet has no strength left in him to raise his hand to his collar. Vide p. ©30, 
note 1 . 

* Hie remaining hemistich is not clear. 

* The Tabaqidt calls him BlGr j^uzxd, and says he left Persia with the intention of paying 

his respecte at court, but died on his way to India. His verses are pretty. Tbe AUtehkada 
(p 101 ol the Calcutta edition) says he was bom in Jun&bud, and was a merchant. The 
Haft Iqlim says he was pupi] of Kahl (the next poet). 
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Gabriel’s wing wonld droop, if be had to fly along the road of love ; 
this message (love) does not travel as if on a asephyr. 

Whether a man be an Ayaz or a MahmCld, here (in love) he is a slave ; 
for love ties with the same string the foot of the slave and the freeman.' 

1 . Last night my moist eye caught fire from the warmth of my heart ; 
the lamp of my heart was burning until morning, to show you the way 
to me. 

2. The power of thy beauty became perfectly known to me, when its 
fire fell on my heart and consumed me unknown to myself. 

O Huzrn, I sometimes smile at thy simplicity : thou hast become a 
lover, and yet expectest faithfulness from the beloved. 

Don’t cast loving eyes at me ; for I am a withered feeble plant, which 
cannot bear the full radiance of the life-consuming sun [of thy beauty). 


Alas ! when I throw myself on the fire, the obstinate beloved has 
nothing else to say but “ Huzni, what is smoke like ? ” 


I hear, J^uzni, that thou art anxious to be freed from love’s fetters. 
Heartless wretch, be of! ; what dost thou know of the value of such a 
captivity ! 


To-day, like every other day, the simple-minded tluzni was content 
with thy false promises, and had to go. 

4. CUsim-i Kahi.' 

He is known as Miyan Kali. He knew something of the ordinary 
sciences and lived quiet and content. He rarely mixed with people 
in high position. On account of his generous disposition, a few low 
men had gathered round him, for which reason well-meaning people who 
did not know the circumstances, often upbraided him. Partly from his 


^ Ay&z was a slave of of Gh&asnt, and is iH'overbial in tbo Bast forfaithfolno m. 

There are several Masnawls entitled Mahniiidl o Ayaa. 

• JC&M, ** grassy," is hb taf^aUuf. Badd*'oni (HI, 172) says that !iis vemes are crude 
and the ideas stolen from others ; but yet his poems ane not without merit. He was well 
read in the exegesis of the Qur^-dn, in astronomy, mysticism, and the sciences which go by 
the name of kaldm ; he wrote on music, and was clever in and nddlee. He had 

several Shaves of renown, among them the great poet JEmi (died a,». 800), 
he was a free-thinker and was fond of the company of wandering faqlrs, prostitutes, 
and sodomites. “ He also loved dogs, a habit which he may have contract^ from Fay^I,'* 
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mm tove of iadopendence, partly from the mdulgeace of his Majesty, 
he oouated himself among the disciples and often foretold future events, 

A low-minded man must be he who can lift tip his hand for terrestrial 
goods in prayer to God’s throne. 

If lovers counted the hours spent in silent griefs their lives would 
appear to them longer than that of Khizr.^ 

Wherever thou goest, I follow thee like a shadow ; perhaps, in course 
of time, thou wilt by degrees cast a kind glance at me * 

L When I saw even elephants attached to my beloved, I spent the coin 
of my life on the road of the elephant. 


KSM wrote & BlAHnawi. entitled gul’afahdm, a reply qt jawdJb, to the Bost&n, and completed 
a Mw&n, An ode of his is mentioned in praise of Humayun and the Astrolabe. 

He is said to have died at the advanced age of 120 years. 

The JftosAJbcida-yt jlzar (Calcutta edition, p. 250) calls lum Mirzi Ahu 'i-Q&sim of 
KAbul ", and says that he -was horn in Turkist&n. and brought up in Kabul. One of his 
ancestors paid his respects to Timur, accompanied the army of that conqueror, and 
settled at last in Turkist&n, K&ht was well received by Hum&yun. 

The same work calls him a Qulisi&na Sayyi<i — a term not known to me. Hence, instead 
of Mirra " we should read " Mir 

The Haft I glim has a lengthy note on K&hl. Amin of Ray (p. 512) says that Kahl's 
name is Sayyid Najm“ 'd-Din Muhammad, his kunya being Abu ^1-Qasim. When fifteen 
years old. he visited Jami. and afterwards Hfishimi of Kirmaii, w’ho was called Sh&h 
Jah&nglr. He w»ent via Bhakkar to HindustS.n. Whatever he did, appeared awkward to 
others. Tliough well read, he was a pugilist, and would not mind figbtii^ ten or even twenty 
at a time, and yet be victorious. No one excelled him in running. He followed no creed 
or doctrine, but did aa the Khw&jas do, whose formula is ** AosA dar dam, nazar bar 
qudam, kfi altmt dar anjutnan, mfar dar wafan/' Be careful in your speech ; look 
where you set the foot ; withdraw from society ; travel when you arc at home," He was 
liberal to a fault, and squandered what he got. For an ode in praise of Akbar, in every 
verse of which the word fit, or elephant, w'as to occur (Abu ’hFa?! has given three rem&s 
of it), Akbar gave him one lac of tankahs, and gave orders that ho should a present 
of one thousand rujx^s as often as he should come to court. He did not like this, and 
never went to court again. He lived long at Ban&ras, as he was fond of Bahadur ]Khan 
(No. 22). Subsequently, he lived at Agra, where he died. His grave was near 
the gate— my MS. calls it V ( •). He died on the 2nd RabK II, 988. Fay^i’s 

t&r!^ (Euba<J! metre) ; — 

f ||JL» ^ jh 

^’1 I* 2 *^ 

gives 2nd RabK 11. 978, unless we road for Mawl&na Qasixn of Bu|d)jir&. a 

pupil of Kahl expressed the tdnkh words 

** MuUa Q&sim-i Kihl died," which gives 088. Vtde also Jqbdlndma-yi JahdngiH, 
p, 5 ; and above, p. 219, 

AhO ’I'Fa^il calls him Miy&n Kdli, Miy&iikal (cidc p. 015) is the name of the hiila 
l)etween Samarqand and BuMi&rll. 

* the** Wandering Jew " of the East. 

• A verse often quoted to this day in India. 
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2. Wherever I go I, Eke the elephant, throw dimt on my head, tmless 
I see my guide above my head, 

3. lie elephant taming king is Jalal'* ’d-Din Muhammad Akbar, he 
who bestows golden elephants upon his poets. 

1. O friend, whose tongue speaks of knowledge divine, and whose 
heart ever withdraws the veil from the light of truth, 

2. Never cherisli a thought of which thou oughtest to be ashamed, 
never utter a word for which thou wouldst have to ask God’s pardon. 

5. Ghaz&U of Mashhad.^ 

He was unrivalled in depth of understanding and sweetness of 
language, and was well acquainted with the noble thoughts of the §ufia. 

I heard a noise and started from a deep sleep, and stared — the awful 
night had not yet passed away — I fell again asleep.® 

Beauty leads to fame, and love to wretchedness. Why then do you 
speak of the cruelties of the sweetheart and the faults of the miserable 
lover ? 

Since either acceptance or exclusion awaits all in the world to come, 
take care not to blame anyone ; for this is blameworthy. 


‘ Badd^-ani (III, 170) »»V8 thatt (UiAzall flad from Iran to the Dakhin. IwcAuse people 
wished to kill him for hi» heretical opiniofis. He was called by Khan Zainan (No. 13. 
p. 33t^) to Jaunpur. where he lived for a long time. He afterwards went to court, and wa« 
much liked by Akbar. who conferred wpon him the title of Malik* *sh-Shu^ar&. 
He accompanied the enij>rror in the Gujrat war. and died suddenly on the 21th 
Kajab, 9SO, At Akbar'« orderw, lie wa^ buried at Sarka<*h. fwmr Al.miad&b^. Fay^tl’a 
clever tarikh on his death in '* the year 080.’* At hi« tleafch he left 

a fortune of 20 lacg of rupees. 

The Mir'^dt r <iAUun mentioas two books written by him. entitled A.-snir-i MuktUm 
and liasAahdt* l~^aydt. to which the If aft Iqlim ailds a third, the Mir*^dt* l-KdfnM, 
Badd^oni and the MiT*'di estimate his versee at 40 to 50.000 ; the Hafl ftjUm at 70.000 ; 
the Tabaqdt Akbari, at lOO.OfX). Tlie Atashkada ^ji Azm (p. 122) says that he WTote 
sixteen bwks containing 4,00U verses, and that he ftcd from Persia during the r«,ngn of 
TahmIUjpd ^fawi. Vids Sprenger's Catalogue, pp. 01. 141. where particulars will b© 
found regarding Gharilii's works. Sprenger <,aU» him Uhazzdti, an umisual form, even it 
the metre of some of his jdiazals should prove the double z. 

Budd*‘oni relate® a story that Kh &ii Zanuln sent him one thousand rujK*e» to the 
Bakhin with a couplet, for which ride Bad, III. 170, where the mr-i Mad refers to the fin 
OhwMi’ 6 name, because f stands for l.OOO. 

The flafi fqlmi mentions another Ghazalt. 

• This i« to be understocKl in a mystic sense. //WoVoi*' (HI. 171) says that he had 
not found this verae in Gha7.airK Diw an. 



1, O Ghftzali. I ahim a tmnd who pronoimoea my actions to be good, 
though they are bad. 

2. I like a simple friend, who holds my faults like a iooMng-glass 
before my face. 

1. In love no rank, no reputation, no science, no wisdom, no genea- 
logical taree is required. 

2. For such a thing as love is, a man must possess something peculiar : 
the sweetheart is jealous— -he must possess decorum. 

L The king says, “ My cash is my treasure." The says, “ My 
tattered garment is my woollen stuff." 

2. The lover says, “My grief is my old friend." I and my heart 
alone know what is within my breast. 


1. If thy heart, whilst in the Ks^ba, wanders after something else, 
thy worship is wicked, and the Ka^ba is lowered to a cloister. 

2. And if thy heart rests in God, whilst thou art in a tavern, thou 
mayest drink wine, and yet be blessed in the life to come. 

6. ^ITrfi of Shiraz.^ 

The forehead of his diction shines with decorum, and possesses a 
peculiar grace. Self -admiration led him to vanity, and made him speak 
lightly of the older classics. The bud of his merits withered away before 
it could develop itself. 


^ The Jbra**afrir-i Ra^^mi (MS. Bengal, p. 537) snys that name was 

Kh waia Sayyidi Muhammad. <;XMi has a reference to the occupatioii 

of his father, who a« D&ro|^a to the Magistrate of ^ir&K had to look af tc»r Shar^ f and ^ 27r^ 
matters. He went by sisa to the I>akhin, where, according to the Hqff IfHm his t^ent 
was not recognised ; he therefore went to Fatbpur Sikri, where i^akim <rAba ’1-Fatb 
of Oli&n (No. 112) took an interest in him, WTien the Qakfm died, <?Urf! became 
an attendant on ^Abd« 'r>Habl^ Khkn Kli&n&n. and was also introduced at court. He 
died at I.Ahor. in Hhawwal. a.h. 999, according to the Haft Iqlim and several MSS. of the 
faboqM , of dysentery {U hSd), He bequeathed his papers to his patron, in all abont 14,000 
verses, which at the Khan ^&n&n's order were arranged by &ra}& of Xsfah&n. He waa 
at his death only tl\irty-six years old. The body was nearly thirty yem later taken 
away by the poet $&bir of Isfahan and buried in holy ground at Najaf 
His early deatn, in accordance with an idea still current in the East, was ascribed to the 
abuse he had heaped on the ancients ; hence also the fdrf|A of his death — 

** <;Urff, thou didst die young.** The first edition of his poetical works contained 26 
Qafidas, 270 ^jrasals, 700 Qit<ias and EfibA<;is ; vide also Sprenger's Catalogue, p. 529. 

The Taskfra by CAll Quit Kh&n-i Dighistini calls ^Urfl Jamfil" <«d-D£ii, assays that 
he was much liked by IVInce Salim towards whom ^Urfl's attachment was ofammuial 
nature, and that he had been poisoned by people that envied him» 

<lHrfl was a man of high talent ; but he was disliked for his vanity. JRodd^oal tay» 
(111, 2S5), ** His poems sell in all bacaars, unlike those ol Faytl, who spent the revesme of 
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CUng to the hem of ft heart wMeh saddens at the plaintiTe voice of 
the nightingale ; for that heart knows something. 


If someone cast a doubt on the loftiness of the cypress, I melt away 
from envy ; for loftiness is so desirable that even a doubtful mention 
of it creates envy. 

He who is intimate with the morning zjephyr, knows that the scent 
of the Jasmin remains notwithstanding the appearance of chill autumn. 


My wounded heart cannot endure a healing balm ; my turban’s fold 
cannot endure tlie shadow of a blooming rose. 


1. It is incumbent on me, when in society, to talk low ; for the 
sensible people in society are stupid, and I speak but Arabic. 

2. Remain within the bo^mdary of thy ignorance, unless you be a 
Plato ; an intermediate position is mirage and raving thirst. 

Do not say that those who sing of love are silent ; their song is 
too fine, and the audience have cotton in their ears. 


The more I exert myself, the more I come into trouble ; if I am calm, 
the ocean’s centre is at the shore. 


There is some hope that people will pardon the strange ways of ^Urfi 
for the homeliness of his well-known poems. 


his jfigfr in getting copies made of hi» verses ; but j et no one had a copy of them, unlcsw 
iiwaa apresent made by Fayai," Hakim (vidt under 205) preferred ^0rfr» 

to tdeodee. His Masnawi, ‘l-Akldtr, m often wrongly called MajtmK** 'hAfMr, 

Om day qUrfi called on Fay '4, whom he found surrounded by hfs dc^. and asked 
him to te^ll him the names of ** the welM>ted children of hi« family Fay^f replied, ** Their 
namee are <iurfi (ijs,, well known). Mub&rak (God bless m). rejoined qUrfi, to the 
inteiiee disgust of Fay^I, whose father s name was Mubarak. 

(Catalogue, p. 126) states on the authority of the Ta$kira Hamesjba»Bah£r 
that qUrn's name was ^yj^w&ja §aydi a mistake for SitmidL The Atmhhtdu also 

gives the name only hall correctly, Seyyad Muhammad. Taq! « note (hx^ cit., p. 37) is 
irr<^ in the dates. 

iSere exist several lithographs of qUrfl's Gdos. The Calcutta printed edition of 
aji* 1254 contains a Ckminentary by Ahmad ibii-i ^Abd” 'r-Kahl^ (author of the Arabic 
BietiiMiafy Mimtalial Arab) of »^iaflpdr. 
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No on© has yet come into the wotid that can bear the grief of love ; 
for ©veiy one has through love lost the colour of his face and turned pale. 

0 ^Urfi, live with good and wicked men in such a manner, that 
Muhammadans may wash thee (after thy death) in Zamzam water, and 
Hindtls may bum thee. 

If thou wishest to see thy faults clearly, lie for a moment in ambush 
for thyself, as if thou didst not know thyself. 

^Urfi has done well to stand quietly before a closed door, which no 
one would open. He did not knock at another door. 

To pine for the arrival of young spring shows narrowness of mind in 
me ; for there are hundreds of pleasures on the heap of rubbish in the 
l>ackyard, which are not met with in a rose garden. 

My heart is sinking as the colour on Zal yldia ’s cheek when she saw 
herself alone ; and my grief has become the talk of the market like the 
suspicion cast on Yusuf. 

1. On the day when all .sliall give an account of their deeds, and 
when the virtues of both ShaylA and Brahman shall be scrutinized, 

2. Not a grain shall be taken of that which thou hast reaped, but a 
harvest shall be demanded of that which thou hast not sown. 

1 . O thou who hast experienced happiness and trouble from good and 
bad events, and who art in consequence full of thanks and sometimes 
full of complaints, 

2. Do not take high ground, so that thy efforts may not be in vain ; 
be rather (yielding) like grass that stands in the way of the wind, or like 
a bundle of grass which others carry ofl on their shoulders. 

3 . 0 *'ITrfi, for what reason is thy heart so joyful ? Is it for the few 
verses which thou hast left behind ? 

2. Alas ! thou losest even that which thou leavest behind as some- 
thing once belonging to thee. Thou oughtest to have taken it with thee *, 
but hast thou taken it with thee ? 
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7. Marli of Hir&t, 

His name was Mirsi Qol!.^ He was of Turkisb extraction, and Hired 
in the society of gay people. 

Since I have become famous through my love, I shun all whom I see ; 
for I am afraid lest my going to anyone might put thee into his thoughts. 

1 die and feel pity for such as remain alive ; for thou art accustomed 
to commit such cruelties as thou hast done to me. 

1. My heart derived so much pleasure from seeing thee, that fat© — 
God forbid, that it should think of revenge. 

2, Thou art neither a friend nor a stranger to me ; what name is 
man to give to such a relation ? 

Thou knowest that love to thee does not pass away with the lives 
of thy lovers ; for thou passest by the tombs of those whom thy love 
slew, and yet thou behavest coquettishly. 

When thou biddest me go, cast one glance upon me ; for from 
carefulness people tie a string to the foot of a bird, even if it be so 
tame as to eat from the hand. 

My last breath is at hand ! O enemy, let me have him {the lovely 
boy) but for a moment, so that with thousands of pangs 1 may restore 
him to thee. 

1. I promised myself that I would be patient, and did not go to 
him (the boy) ; I had hopes to be content with loneliness. 

2. But the woe of separation kills me, and whispers every moment 
to me, “ This is the punishment of him who puts confidence in his 
patience.** 


* The mentions 979 and TaqI 983, cks the year in which Bfayll came to India 

Catalogue, pp. 43, 54). The Ataskkada says, he was brought up in Maebhad. 
Aocordtng to Ba^kt&nl, be belonged to the Jal&yr clan, lived under Tahmisp, and waa 
in the service of Sultftn Ibrfthim after whose death he went to India. The TaimfU-i 

Akhari says that he was in the service of Nawrang f^|jin (pp. 334, 538) ; and 
adds that*his patnm for some suspicion ordered him to be poisoned* He was in MhlwA 
when he was kil ted. 

He is much praised for his poetry ; the author of the AiaMnda says that he was one 
of his favottriie poets. 
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1. Thy clieBt» have no caitBe to aak thee for anything ; for every 
oiie of them has from a beggar become a CroesuES in wealth. 

2 , But thou findest such a pleasure in granting the prayers of beggars^ 
that they make requests to thee by way of flattery. 

3. Ja^far Beg of Qazwin. 

He is a man of profound thought, has learnt a good deal, and describes 
very well the events of past ages. As an accountant he is unrivalled. From 
his knowledge of human nature he leans to mirth and is fond of jokes. 
He was so fortunate to obtain the title of Ai^ Khan, and was admitted 
as a disciple of his Majesty.^ 

I am jealous of the zeph3rr, but I gladden my heart with the thought 
that this is a rose garden, and no one can close the door in the face of 
the wind. 

When the town could not contain the sorrows of my heart, I thought 
that the oj^en country was created for my heart. 

I am prepared for another interview to-night ; for I have patched 
up my torn, torn heart. 

It is the fault of my love that he [the lovely boy] is an enemy. What 
is love worth, if it makes no impression ? 

I admire the insight of my heart for its familiarity with beauties whose 
ways are so strange. 

He came and made me confusecl ; but he did not remain long enough 
for me to introduce my heart to consolation. 

As I am entirely at fault, do not threaten me wdth revenge ; for 
the pleasure of taking revenge on thee makes me bid my fault defiance. 

1 , Dost thou show me thy face so boldly, Happiness ? Wait a moment, 
that I may announce my love-grief. 

* Hi« bi<^ra|iliy wiw given above, No. 98. Vifie also Iqfmlnama-ffi Jakdnqtfi, 
|>, 5 ; J)ahiaii&n, p. 387. Hia wa»,Ia<Jfar, m may be seenfrom Abu 'l-Faf! « extracts. 

The Ma^ nawf by Ja<;far mentioned by Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 444) may belong to 
IHraft Zayni* i-<i AbidM. regarding whon\ mde above, p. 453, and Sprenger, loc. cit., p. 120, 
wbere for 1212 read a.h. 1021. 
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2. Ja^far came to-day so broken-hearted to thy hotase, that the hearts 
of the stones burnt on seeing his extraordinary condition. 

1. Whoever has been in thy company for a night, is the companion 
of my sad fate. 

2. JsL^isLT has found the road to the street of the sweetheart so difficult, 
that he can no more rise to his feet. 

The morning aephyr, I think, wafts to me the scent of a certain 
sweetheart, because Jacob keeps his closed eye turned towards a caravan.^ 


A new rose must have 0 £>ened out in the garden ; for last night the 
nightingale did not go asleep till the morning. 

9. Khwaja Husayn of Marw.^ 

He possessed many excellent qualities, and sold his encomimns at a 
high price. He lived at the Court of Humayun, and was also during tliis 
reign highly favoured. 

1, The realms of sjjeech arc in my jxissession, the banker of 8|)eech is 
the jeweller of my pearl strings 

2- Creation's preface is a sheet of my book, the secrets of both worlds 
are in the nib of my pen. 


10. Hayati of Gilan.^ 

A stream from the ocean of tliought passes by his house ; correctness 
and equity are, vi.sible on his foreliead. Si^renity and truth are in him 
united ; he i.s free from the bad qualities of poets. 

' Ja^'ob had l>er()ra« from \vt*eping over the Iws .ioneph, Ono day ho ^luolknl 

the .scent of Jo«eph'H coat, which a messenger was hringing tol'lgypt. When the coat was 
applied to his eyes, he recoverofl l»is sight. 

* Hosayii wa.s a pupil of Mawhlina VI Din Ibrahim and the renowmed 

Ibri Hajar of Makkah (Haft Abu '!-ra?.rs remark that he wold his eneomiums at a 

high price seems to refer to IDisayn's (Mt\s on the birth of JahSngir ami Prince Murad, 
given in full by fiad/i*‘oni (II, pp. 120, 132) for which tlio lyjwaja got tw'o Jacs tankas 
The ode.s are pt^euliar, as each hemist.ieh is a chronogram, 

» The Ma^udird Mahmn say-s that Mullil ljlay4ti waa born at liwht iti fJilan and 
belonged to the iidmtzfidnffan, i.e,. common piHiple of the pla<’e. To Ixftter \m tdreum- 
stanees, he went to India, was jntrrKlueed by Hakitti Abd 'l-Fatb i Oilani (No. 312) 
at Court, got a j.igir, and was liked by Akl»ar. He joined the IQ^an JKJianati in the Dahkiu 
wars, and remained in hi« Kerviee. living ehtejly at Burhanpnr where he built a villa and 
a mosque, which, a<^cording to the Mir^dt*^ wm called Afmjid i MuHd 

He was stilj alive in 1024. when the i iHahifm was eoTnjposixl. 

The TafMzqut and Badd^oni praise hia poems, and way that he belongcfl to the (M*i 
pdrdn i dardmanddn, i.e.. he was a mati of feeling and sympathy. Bprenger (Catalogue, 
p. 68 ) translate#* this, “ He was a friend of Dardtnand.*' 
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1 4 Whenever yon speak, watch yourself; repentance follows every 
Vord which gladdens no heart. 

2. You do not require the swift wing of a bird ; but since fortune is 
so, borrow the foot of the ant and flee. 

A love-sick man is so entangled in his grief, that even the wish of 
getting rid of it does him harm. 

What^jver you see is, in some way or other, a highway robber. I 
know no man that has not been waylaid. 

1. This is the thoroughfare of love, it is no open market ; keep your 
lips closed, no talk is required. 

2. 1, too, have been among the heathens, but have seen no waist 
worthy of the sacred thread. 

3. Covetous people are, from covetousness, each other's enemies ; 
in friendship alone there are no rivals. 

1. Ixjt every tliorii which people .sow in thy road, bloom in the lustre 
of thy smiles. 

2. Say nothing, and heal the w'ound of the heart with poisoned arrows. 

1. My love makes me delay over everything, even if it w^ere a scent 
in tlic lu>iiS(% or a colour in the bazaar, 

2. Thou knowest w hat people call me — “ mad from shame, and 
dejected from ba.sen(*.ss/’ 

Siiu’e very thing which 1 mended has broken again, my heart has 
gone altogether from trying to patch it. 

1. 1 sufTer thy cruelties and die: perhaps 1 thus complete my 
faithfuliic‘ss. 

2. Thou cans! not deprive me of the means of union with thee, unless 
thou sbuttest the zephyr in a box.’ 


This turf and tins field have a tinge of madness ; insanity and drunken 
ness have to-day a good omen. 


^ Bocaase U»e zephyr tho breath of the beloved, boy to the poet. 
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1; Love-grief ia followed by an increase of sorrow, the desire to meet 
him is followed by bloody tears. 

2. Neither the one nor the other, however, is the means of attaining 
love’s perfection ; be soxmd in mind, or else completely mad. 

1. I am neither as high as the Pleiades, nor aa low as the abyss ; I 
neither cherish the old grief, nor do I possess a new thought. 

2. If I am not the waiting nightingale, there is yet this excellence 
left, I am the moth and am pledged to the fiame.^ 

1. I am the heart-grief of my dark nights, 1 am the misfortune of 
the day of my fate. 

2. Perhaps I may go a step back to myself ; it is a long time that 
I have been waiting for myself. 

11. Shikebl of Ispahan. 

He possesses taste and writes well. He is acquainted with chronology 
and the ordinary sciences ; and the purity of his nature led him to 
philosophical independence,* 

I have lived through nights of lonely sorrow, and am still alive ; 
I had no idea of the tenaciousness of my life. 


^ The love of the moth for the candle seem* to be a very ancient idea, l^salm xxxix, 
1 1, Thou rebukeet man and cauKcet hts delight to vanieh an the moth vatiishee in it« delight, 
viz., the fire, where the word Khatnod »mms to have been purposely chonen to allude to 
the love of the moth. The pas»agc in Sa* dr« preface to the Gulietan : — 

** The lovers are kiilefi by the beloved, no voice riwcje from the killed onen "*™ig a>)no 
an allusion to the love of the moth. 

® The Md^d/tir-i HaJfind says that Muila Hhikebi was thoson of ^hir« 'd-JJin CAI kI’* 'llah 
Imtoi of Igfah&n. He studied under Amir Taqiy« Vi Din Muhammad of Shir&x, but left 
his native town for Hiriit when young, and bj^ame acquainted with the poc^ts Sanu^i* 
Mayli, and Wall Dasht Bayari. When he was well known as a poet, he retumne^d for a 
short time to Shiraz, after "which he went to India, and bef'aine the eoiitstant attendant 

the Khan Khilnan. 

The Mir*^dt* l ^Aiam says that later he fell out with hts patrcni, and went from the 
Dakhin to Agra, where Mababat Hh^n introduced him at court. Re asked for jieriniasioii 
to return to Iran : but JahAngir would not let him go, and appoinfcCHi him SJadr of DihlL 
He die<l there at the age of sixty-aeven, in 102S, the Ulrikh of hts deat h being 
Another Chronogram, gives only 1022. For his SAqlnAma. <;Abd« ’rdis-btni 

gave him 18,(KK), or, according to the Hafi J^hn. lO.OCKl rupees as a present. He wrote 
several other poem^ in praise of his fxttron. The l ihtmrd mentions a Mannawi 

on the conquest of Thatha (a,m. IOCO), for which JAiiI IJeg and AIkI'* Vdiablm 
gave him one thousand Ashrafis. 1 do not know whether this Ma^ciawi is the *^anut as the 
>la;^nawl written by Shikebl in tbe Khusraw 8hiriu metre. flTte As. iSoe. of Bengal has 
a M8, of the Kidliydt-i Sandhi in SbiKebrs haiM:lariting,--li j 
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Grief, not mirth, m my ware. Why dost thou wish to know its price ? 

1 know that thou wilt not buy it, and that I shall not sell it. 

On account of the jealousy of the watcher I had resolved to stay 
away from thy feast. I was deceived by my bad luck and called it jealousy, 
and stayed away. 

0 God, bestow upon my wares a market from the unseen world ! I 
would sell my heart for a single interview ; vouchsafe a buyer I 

Tho\i art warm with my love ; and in order to keep off bad omens, 

I sit over the fire, and bum myself as wild rue.' 

1 uprooted my heart from my being, but the burden of my heart did 
not leave my being. I severed my head from my body, but my shoulders 
did not leave my collar. 

1 . To-day, when the cup of union with thee is full to the brim I see 
Neglect sharpen the sword, in order to kill me, 

2. Thou dost not dwell in ray heart and hast girded thy loins with 
hatred towards me — ruin upon the house which raises enemies 1 

1 . The plaintive song of my bird [heart] turns the cage to a rosebed ; 
the sigh of the heart in which thou art, turns to a rosebed. 

2. WTien thy beauty shines forth, covetousness also is love ; straw, 
when going up in fiames, turns to a rosebed. 

1. Happy are we if we come to thee, through thee ; like blind men 
we search for thee,' through thee. 

2. Increase thy cruelties till the tenaciousness of my life takes revenge 
on me, and thy cold heart on thee. 

1. The world is a game, the wrinning of which is a loss; playing 
cleverly consists in being satisfied with a low throw. 

2. This earthly life is like a couple of dice — you take them up, in 
order to tlirow them down again, 

^ Sipund, Feopik oven put the noedfii of wild rue on heated iron platen. 

The smoke in said to drive away evil spirits, Tide p. 146, note 1. 
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12 . AnM 

His real name is Yol Quit. He is a man of a happy heart and of pure 
manners ; he is brave and sincere. 

In seeking after thee, a condition is put upon us miserable lovers, 
viz., that our feet remain unacquainted with the hems of our garments.* 

It is possible to travel along this road, even when one lightning only 
dashes. We blind lovers are looking for the ray of thy lamp. 

If I remain restless even after my death, it is no wonder ; for toil 
undergone during the day makes the sleep of the night restless. 

1. How can the thought of thy love end with my death ? for love is 
not like wine, w^hich flow.s from the veasei when it is broken. 

2. The lover would not snatcli his life from the haml of death though 
he could. Wiy should the owner of the harve>st take the grain from 
the ant ? 

1- The rosebed of time does not contain a songster like me, and yet 
it is from the corner of iny cage tiiat 1 have continually to sing. 

2. In order siitisfactorily to settle my fortune, I S{M?nt a life in hard 
work ; but with all my mastersliip I have not been able to draw silk 
from reeds. 


The nature of love resembles that of the magnet ; for love first 
attracts the shaft, i/i order to wound the heart when it wi.slies to get rid 
of the point. 


^ 'V’n(‘ liahim’ ways that Vv>} Qull to tJjc* diMtiriKuinlmi «’{iui 

of the Shftnilh Turkohui- Hi* waw » tOKut Holdh*r. and libmrjan to CAi» QuH 

Kh ~ui iShilrnlu. the Persian trovernor of Hinit, where h<? made the accgiaintanro of Shikobi 
an'i Mtthn i. He wrote at Jirst nmlor thf' of .blih’i ; but the TVrsian i>nu<*o Sidian 

IhraVom M'lr/a L'avr him thv name of Anisj, under whh’h ho iw known in {itc^ratoro. When 
Hirat was eomjuored f>y Iblh j|y„han. kiny; of 'rurkistaa and Mawara hioiahr. 

Anisi was eaptured hy an lb,bak Holdier and carried o0 to Mawarii ’nomhr. He then 
went to India, and entered the Hcrvdee of Mtry.a CAW*^ V inihuri. |Qianan. who made 

him his Mir k’Ar/., am} hitev his Mir Bakhs'rn. He distingubhif'd hnnself by hi« intrepidity 
m tlse war with Srihayl-i Habshi (p. His mdita-ry dutn^i# athnvrd him bttfr lejsiire 

for poetry. Hi' died at Burhanpur in H>14. There exists a Mft'jiiawi by liim in the lyiitnirnw- 
iShiriii metre, also a Diwun. and ftever.al Qa,sfdar< in praijm ol the fChaii lyjamlti. 

The ( aleutta edition (>f the .Hr/ ds/oAp. pj) calliii liiin wrongly C'AI? Quti Beg. 
and his Hiriit patron <?Ah Xatp Klt an. afO'r vihcw<e deaf)> heisitsfwd to ha\a' gcanc to India. 

* i.e., our ganneids are always tueUM up f Amb. UtJihmir^, m Orientals do when walking 
quickly. A lover Umis no . 
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May God preserve ail men from falling into my circumstances ! for 
my sufferings keep the rose from smiling and the nightingale from 
singing. 

Love has disposed of me, but I do not yet know who the buyer is, 
and what the price is. 

AnM drinks the blood of his heart, and yet the vessel is never empty ; 
it seems as if, at the banquet of love’s grief, the red wine rises from 
the bottom of the goblet. 

1. I am intoxicated witli love, do not bring me wine ; throw me into 
the fire, do not bring me water. 

2. Whether I complain or utter reproaches, I address him alone, do 
not answer me ! 

1. 1 went away, in order to w^alk a few steps on the ]>ath of destruc- 
tion, and to te^ir a few ties that bind me to existence. 

2. I will spend a few' days without companions, and will pass a few 
nights without a lamp till morning make its appearance. 

1 . O heart, bew^are 1 0 heart, bew are ! Thus should it be ; the hand 
of asking ought to be within the 8l<?eve.^ 

2. O that I could but once catch a certain object ! the hunter is for 
ever in the ambush. 


13. UTa^iri of Nishapur.* 

He possesses poetical talent, and the garden of thought has a door 
open for him. Outwardly he is a good man : but he also devise.s plans 
for the areliitecture of the lujart. 


Every place, whetlier nice or not, appears pleasiiiit to me ; I either 
rejoice in nny sweetheart, or grieve for him. 


* The fthouW iK»t ask, but pativiitly love. 

* Mulm}i(una«i tPmvvu Na-iri ot KtNhA}Mjr left Iom honio f«iir Kasbaii, wlu'ro he fMijj.agod 

iit poetical with several Ktthtai, et(*. He then 

wentf to India. wh«re he found a patron in Mir*A CAbib* r-Rahruin iih*^*** K hanitn. lu 
U>!2. he went to Makkah on a pd{iTiKia|i 4 e, after which he is ^aid t<» hav<‘ iHH ouie very 
pioust. On hb return to India, he lived at Ahiuadabad in Owjrat, whenthedied in 1022. 
The Tuzfik (p. 91) »aya ; — 1 [Jalulngirj ha<l oa!hM:i Kazin of NlKhapfir to <ourt. He h* 
well known for hiw poem» and jaXftieal ireniuH, and [ond of 1019] in CJujrat where he 
i» anterehant. He now eante and pn^eented me with an encomium in uuitationof a Qai^hla 
by AnwaH. I him one ihonsiAnd inifiees. a horse and a dreaa of honour.*' i%e 
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If thou destroy^t the ware of my heart, the loaa ia for ouee ; wfailat 
to me it would be the loss of world and faith. 

If thou wilt not put my cage below the rose-tree, put it in a place 
where the meadow hears my plaint. 

It is from kindness that he [the beautiful boy] favours me, not from 
love ; I can distinguish between friendship and politeness. 

It is a generation that I have been girding my waist in thy service, 
and what am I worth ? I must have become a Brahman, so often have 
I put on the badge (the thread). 

Thy blood is worth nothing, Na^iri, be silent ! SuflBce it that he who 
slew thee, has no claim against thee. 

I am costly and there are no buyers ; I am a loss to myself, and am 
yet the ornament of the bazaar. 

The impression which my sorrow makes upon him consists in depriving 
his heart of all sympathy ; and the peculiar consequence of my reminding 
him of my love is that he forgets it. 

Like a watch-dog I lie at his threshold ; but I gnaw the whole night 
at my collar and think of chasing him, not of watching him. 


says that NayJri was a skilful goldsmith ; and that he died, after haring 
seen his patron in Agra in 1022, ai Ahn^ed&bSd, where he lies buried in a mosque which 
he had built near his house. According to the Mir^at" 'l~^Alam. he gave what he had to 
his friends and the poor. How esteemed he was as a poet may be seen from a couplet 
by the great l^ersian jxjet Sayib, quoted by 

4//*^ ^ wiU 

O i^ayib, what dmt thou think T Cansi thou becotm Hkx Na^SrS f 
<* Urfi even tUte^ not approach Na^irt in geniu$. 

The of Nazirfs death lies in thehemistkh ** A* dungH /iasMn* %^AAam^&hi 

“ The ^amhn ot Poraia haw gone from this world, alas ! " — in aUusion to the famous 
Arabian poet 9as»3.n. This gives a.h. 1022 ; the other thrill, giren by 
markit4 m^ira-gi bazm kup% osf , ** where is the centre of the circlp conviriality," only 
gives 1021, unless w© count the hamsah in k/U as o»c, which occasionally dono in 
tetrihiis, Bfi^istanf also mentions a poet Bawildl of Qujr&t, a pious man. who was in 
Na^ s service. On tiie death of his master, he guarded his totab, and died in s.H. 1031. 
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1. IWm ear^lesanass of thou^t 1 tranofomied a by tibe pimty 
of wfakh E«^^ba swore, into a Faraiii^ Chtircb. 

2. The simoom of the field of love possesses so inebriatixig a power, 
that tbe lame wanderer thinks it sublime transport to travel on such 
a road. 

3. The ship of love alone is a true resting-place ; step out of it, and 
thou art surrounded by the stormy sea and its monsters. 

4. Tell me which song makes the greatest impression on thy heart, 
so that I may utter my plaint in the same melody. 

14 Baxwdth Bahrfim.^ 

He is of Turkish extraction and belongs to the Biyat tribe. The 
prophet Khizr appeared to him, and a divine light filled him. He renounced 
the world and became a water-carrier. 

1. I have broken the foundation of austerity, to see what would 
come of it ; I have been sitting in the basaar of ignominy [love], to see 
what would come of it. 

2. I have wickedly spent a lifetime in the street of the hermits ; 
now I am a profligate, a wine-bibber, a drunkard, to see that will tDome 
of it. 

3. People have sometimes counted me among the pious, some- 
times among the licentious ; whatev^ they call me I am, to see what will 
come of it. 


15. 9ayrafl [9arfi] of Kashmir.* 

.His name is Shaykfa Ya^qfib. He is well acquainted with all branches 
of poetry and with various sciences. He knows well the excellent writings 
of Ibn ^Arab, has travelled a good deal, and has thus become acquainted 
with many saints. He obtained higher knowledge under Shayl^ Qusajm 
of Khw&raaa3a> and received from him permission to guide others. 


* Bahr&m's i» Saq^, i.e., water-carrier. This occupation is often chosen by 

ihoee who are faToured with a eight of the Prophet (£liaa). Khii^r generally appease 
m an oid man dreeaed in green (in alluaion to the meaning of the name in Arabic or to 
hk fnnciioiia na soriiig deity). 

The Bay&t tribe U a Turkish tribe aoattered over Azarb&yj&n» Kiivan, Pftie. 

and Nlahai^. 

Bahr&tn is woiehipped as a saint. Kis mausoleum is in Bardwkn near Calcutta. 
Bogardii^ the poet hunaelf and the legends connected with him. ride my ** Arabic and 
Fen^n mserijgiona/' Jmmal Asiaiw Society of BeetgeU, 1871, pt. i. pp. 251 to 255. 

* 8liayyi l^usayn ol ]Khw&rajan. Ya^^qSb's teacher, was a pupil of Mtthwmad 
]^|l, mcia died in Syria In 056 or 058. 

S^ytsll Ya<<|5b also studied In Makkah lor a long time under the renowned Ibn Ha}ar. 
the great teacher at the l^adis. and then came to Xnata, where he was held in high < * 

41 



He stole from my heart all patience^ and then took the whole mad 
heart itaeU; my thief stole thr. house with its whole furniture. 

IThe weakness of the boy has brought the love*sick man into a strange 
position ; from weakness he can no longer bear the weight of recovery. 

16. Sab^i, the Cha^t&i^ 

He was born in Kabul. Once he slept in the bedroom of Amir 
ghusraw, when the shining figure of an old man with a staff in hk hand 
awoke him and ordered him to compose a poem. As he had no power of 
doing so, he took the whole for a vision, and lay down in another place ; 
but the same figure woke him up, and repeated the order. The first 
verse that he uttered is the following : — 

When I am far from thee, my tears turn gradually into an ocean. 
Come and see, enter the ship of my eye, and make a trip on the ocean.* 

My sweetheart saw the scroll of my faith, and burnt my sad hearty 
so that no one afterwards might read its contents.* 

1. I have no need to explain him my condition ; for my heart, if 
really burning, will leave a trace behind. 

2. Weakness has overpowered me, and my heart has sunk under its 
sorrow. Who shall now inform him of my wretched state ? 


fts a learned man and a poet. He was liked by Hum&yun and by Akbar, and was an 
intimate friend of the bistorian Bad&^oni, His death took place on the 12th Zl Qa^da. 
lOOS, and Bada^onl found the words 8haylsi^4 tmam bad, ** he was the fibay]^ 

of nations." A complete KMmm. a treatise on the Mu<iamm&, or riddle, and numerous 
S^tthstic RubS*w with a commentary, are said to have been written by him. A abort time 
hetate his death, he hail nearly finished a large eommentary to the Qur*’dn. and bad 
just received penniiisi on from Akbar to return to Kashmir, when he died. Vide above, 
p. 191, and under the poet^. 

His iakMlue is variously given as and The latter seems the correct 

form, to judge from the metre of one of his verses preserved by Badi^oni (III, 148). 
Both words occur as ta^allu^ ; thus there was a Qi^i f^yraff, encomiast of Kirur 
Shah. Vide also poet Ko. 21. 

^ SMiht means a man that drinks wine in the morning The real name of the 
poet is not given in the Taziras to which 1 have access. Bad&*^cmi says that he lived an 
easy, unrestrained life ; and the 1-^Alam calls him a find (profitgate). He died 

at A^ in 973, and Fay?i found as tdnMk the words ^ the wine- 

bibb^.' ' Daghistin! says, he was from Saniarqand. and the Atashkada calls him Badajjjl- 
shdni ", but says that he is known as Hurawi, or from Hir&t. 

* *l*he veise, notwithstanding the vision, is stolen ; vide Bndd^m^, 111, 100, under 
Ataehl. 

* If this verse, too, was uttered at the time he had the vision, he stole thought and 
words from Asufi, Jami's pupil, who has a verse : — 

h ^ Jo 

\j Owil l il# » Jrl# 
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17 . Utumqlol 

I went to his street, and whilst I was there, a thorn entered deep into 
the foot of my heart. Thanks be to God that I have now a reason for 
staying in it ! 

1. HindOst&n is a field of sugar-cane, its parrots are sugar-sellers. 

2. Its flies are like the darlings of the country, wearing the chlra 
and the takauchiya.^ 


IS. 9dlihl.> 

His name is Muhammad Mirak. He traces his descent from Nizam** 
’1-Mulk of Tus. 

Men without feeling tell me to use my hand and catch hold of his 
garment. If I had a hand [i.e,, if I had the opportunity], I would tear 
my collar to pieces. 

There are many reasons why I should be dead, and yet I am alive. 
0 grief 1 thy forbearance has made me quite ashamed of myself. 


uuuvr ’lADU” iiAJi nJb4ii be — . on-onwira. According to the Maft Iqlim, he was 

born and died at Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 608) my», he was bom in 946, and hie 

second Diw&n was coUcctod in 083, From the AkbarnUma (Lucknow edition. III, p. 203) 
we »ee that MushbqT was presented to Akbar at Pok Patan in the end of 986. He cUed in 
994 (Vambfiry’s Bokhara, p. 301). 

* Thi« vers© is a parody on the well-known Ghazal, which H&fiz sent from Shiraac 
to Sultan ^/hiyls of fiengal (Metre Muzari). 

auk 

The parrots of Jnd will learn to enjoy sweets. 

When this Persian suyar (the poem) reaches Bengal, 

Abu ’1-Fa?l has meddled with Mushfiqrs verse ; for the Haft Iqlim gives instead of 
dtyar the words hindu*'(in i aiyah ; hence the verse is “ India’s flies are (black) 
like the black Indians, wearing like them a big turl>an (chira) and a takauchiya This 
means, of course, that the Indiar.s are like flies. The fakauckiya was described above on 
p, 94 ; the Ihg head of a flv looks lik« a . 


calh empty* 

would have to translate the simpletons of the country ", 

The vfimc is iMjtter given by Budd^^on* (III, 329). 

* BaM^'tmi '.mils hhn’^ Hirawi ’’ (from Hirat), and says that he was employed at court 
as a Mtmshl. Ho was a good penman. After his return to his country, he died. 
Ataabkada say's that he was a descendant of Khwija *?Abd‘* 'llih Marw&rid Kirm&nl. 
suid that his family had always been employed by kings. . „ „ i i j 

Hpronger (Catalog^*©, p. 69) calls him wrongly MuMmmad Mir Beg. The Aiaskkaaa 
and dm Jto. have Muh^unmad Mirak ; and thus also his name occurs in the MaUsir-i 
iWmf. 



I told him [the beautiful boy] my grief, he paid no heed. Oh, did you 
ever see such misery 1 I wept, he laughed^ — Qh, did you ever see such 
contempt f 

My life is in his hand. It is quite clear, $alih, that even the &Ioou 
Death sits tame on his hand. 

19. Ma^han of Kashmir.^ 

He made poems from his early youth, and lived long in ^Iraq. From 
living together with good people, he acquired excellent habits. 

1 . I cannot understand the secret of Salma’s beauty ; for the more 
you behold it, the greater becomes your desire. 

2. What friendly look lay in Layll’s eyes, that MajnQn shut his eyes 
to friends and strangers ? 

I admire the looking-glass which reflects my sw^eetheart standing on 
a flower-bed,* although he is inside his house. 

The good fortune of thy beauty has caused thy affairs to prosper ; 
else thou wouldst not have known how to manage matters successfully. 

1, Like a tail I follow my own selfish heart. Though the road is not 
bad, I make myself footsore. 

2. Though I break through a hundred screens, I cannot step out of 
myself ; I wander over a hundred stages, ai^d am still at the old place. 

I am a tulip of Sinai, and not like the stem-born flower. I cast flames 
over the slit of my collar instead of hemming it.* 

He of whom my eye makes light, appears to heaven dull and heavy. 


* DaijiatSm sayK that in CIraq he wa« in com pan j with Mnhtaahtm and Wahsht. 

After his return to India, Mazhari wm employed by Akbar as Mir Babrl of Kashmir, 
which employment he held in 1004 Heluid turned i^Kah. and as hm father 

was a Sunni, both used to abuse each other. His poems are said to contain several satirea 
on his father. Mai^arl died in lOlS. Ail Taxkiras praise his poems. 

* The eyes of the beautiful boy are crocusdike or almond-shaped ; the ehiii is Uke 
an ; the black locks. like mmbul $ — in fact, his whole face resembles a garden. 

* line hot team of the poet fall like Ihunes on his collar ; hence he is surrminded 
by flames like a flower on Mount Binai ; for Mount Binai is surroucicled by God's glory. 



80* of Hamadan.^ 

Bis naxm m Mug^. He tries to change the four muid walk of this 
worldly life into stone walls, and is intoxicated with the scent of freedom. 

1. Once I did not know burning sorrow, I did not know the sighs of 
a sad heart. 

2. Love has now left neither name nor trace of me — I never thought, 
Love, that thou art so. 


1, You said that my condition was low from love-grief. A cup! 
bring me a cup ! for my heart is stagnant. 

2, Be ashamed of thyself, be ashamed ! Which is the cup and which 
is the wine that has inebriated the nightingale ? 


L 0 Mahwi, beckon to a friend, and ring the bell of the caravan. 

2. The stage is yet far and the night is near. 0 thou who hast fettered 
thy own foot, lift up thy loot and proceed ! 


1. A single bver requires hundreds of experiences, hundreds of 
wisdoms, and hundreds of understandings. 

2. Thy luck is excellent, go away : love is a place where misery is 
required. 

1, 0 Mahwi, do not sing a song of the passion of thy heart, do not 
knock at the door of a single house in the street . 

2. Thou hast seen this strange world, beware of speaking of a friend. 


» M!r Mugh%, •ccording to the wim bom in aiuMiSbftd (HhrasdSnL 

went, whm twelve years old, to Ardabll, where he studied for fotur years wt the 
** Ast&na yi ^fawiya From youth, he was remarkable for hk oontentment and jvhsty. 
He spent twenty years at holy places. cht<^y at Kajal. Mashhad. KarbalS, and HirUt. 
MawmnS Shikebi and Anhl (pp. 646, 648) looked upon him as tiieir teacher and guide. 
He held poetical contesU (mu«hd<:ara) with MawUUift Sabkbl He embarked at 

Jartin for India, and was patronised by the Khin After receiving from 

him much money, he went back to ^Iriq. whore the author of the saw him at 

He visited Najaf and KarUU. and returned to Hamadkn. where he died in 
1016 He lies buried in the Meufbam of the Sayykb at Asad&bM. The author of the 
Ma^knr edited Mahwi s Rub&*i« during his lifetime, and wrote a preface to the ooUeotion. 
Mahwf is best known as a Eubi*i writer : Abfi ‘l-FaTrs extracts also are all EuU^ls, 
The AloBkkttda sap that he is often ciUled Kish&pSri, because he was long in that 

^Tho mentions a Mahwi whoso name was Mr MahttiOd. and sap that he was 

for twenty-five paw Akbar's Munshl. 
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21. of Sawab.^ 

He is poor and has few wants» and lives content with his indigence. 

My dealer in roses wishes to take his rt^es to the bazaar, but he ought 
first to learn to bear the noisy crowd of the buyers. 

I am shut out from the road that leads to the Ka^ba, else I would 
gladly wound the sole of my feet with the thorns of its acacias.* 

I have no eye for the world, should it even lie before my feet ; he who 
takes care of the end, looks behind himself. 

That which I desire * is too high to be obtained by stooping down. 
O that I could find myself Inog before my own feet ! 


22. ftar&ri of Gilan.* 

His name is *d-Din. He is a man of keen understanding and 
of lofty thoughts. A curious monomania seized him : he looked upon his 
elder brother, the doctor AbOi l~Fath, as the personification of the world, 
and the doctor Humam as the man who represents the life to come, for 
which reason he kept aloof from them. 


* The MSS. of the A*’ih call him .^yrafl ", but the metre of several verses given in 

the shows that his tald^llus is " {i^rff 

According to the Atashkada, his name ts .^alab'* 'd-Bin, and he was a relation of 
Salmon of 8&wah. He was a pupil of Muhtashim of K&sh&n. Tlie author of /lafi 
B&ys that he was a most amiable man. and marvel I otisly quick in composing t&rl kbs . 
He lived in the JDakhin, and went to Labor, to present AkL>ar with a Qaslda ; but finding 
no suitable fmwrtunity, he returned to the Dakhin. and went to Makkah, where he 
died. Hie states tbrnt he lived chiefly at Ahmsd&bjid. made Fay^fs 

acquaintance in the Dakhin, and went with the Jlhan-i ACjjam (p. 5*3) to Makkah. Accord- 
ing to Badd^onh he came with the Historian Nir^Sms 'd-I>fn Ahmad from Oiijrat t^ L&hor, 
and aoeompanied Fayti to the Dakhin, where he died. Kprenger (Catai<#gtre. p. 382) 
gives his name (^aUtkuddin *. but the Atashkada (the only work m which 1 have found 
his full name) has SMh** 'd^Dtn. 

* The road of love (the ideal KaCba) is as difficult as the road to the KaCba in Makkah, 
Muhammadans do not lie down with their feet towards Makkah. which is against the 
law ; hence the poet says that he is prevented from stepping forw'ard on the read of love. 

» SeILknowIedge. 

* Kur** 'd*Din Muhammad came in 983 with his brothers Al>Q 1-Fath (p. 488) and 
HumSm (p. 529) to India. Akbar appointed him to a command in the army ; but Nfir® 
'd-Dfn was awkward, and had no idea how to handle a sword. Once, at a muster, he 
came without arms, and when some young fellows quizsed him abc^ut it, he isaid that 
military duties did not suit people of his class (literary men ) ; it harl been Timtir^s custom 
to place camelfi, cattle, and the liaggagc between the ranks, and the womfm behind the 
army, and when Timur had been asked where the learned w'ere to go, he bad said, ** In 
the rear of the women.’* (This resemblee the story of Napoleon I, who in ISgypt had often 
to form squares against the hostile cavalry, and then invariably gave orders to place the 
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Th« fenger the grief of 8e{>amtio& laste, the gladder I am ; fear like a 
stranger I can again and again make his acqnaintanoe. 

I doubt Death’s power ; but an arrow from thy eye has pierced mCi 
and it is this arrow alone that will kill me, even if I were to live anotbar 
hundred years. 

He [the beautiful boy] must have been last night away from home ; 
for I looked at his door and the walls of his house, but had no pleasure 
from looldug. 

If m that hour, when I tear the hood of my life, I should get hold, 
of, what God forbid, Thy collar, I would tear it to pieces, 

I envy the fate of those who, on the last day, enter hell ; for they sit 
patiently within the fire.^ 

My madness and ecstasy do not rise from nightly wine ; the burning 
of divine love is to be found in no house. 

1 . O heart ! when I am in love, do not vex me with the jealousy of 
the watchman ; thou hast made mo lose my faith [Islam] do not speak i!! 
of my Brahmanical thread.* 

2. To be far from the bliss of non-existence seems death to him who 
has experienced the troubles of existence. O Lord ! do not wake me up 
on the day of resurrection from the sleep of non-existence, 

1. If the love of my heart should meet with a buyer, I would do 
something openly. 

2. I have spread the carpet of abstinence in such a manner that every 
thread of the textiure ends in a thousand Brahmanical threads. 


donkeys »nd the savom iti the middle,} , Akbar, to puniah him. sent him on active service 
to Bengal, where he periehed in the distnrhancee. in winch MmaSar jCh& n <p. 373) loet 
hie life. Badif^oni, II, 211 ; III, 312, 

AbOi 'l-JFa^l ifi saroastio in referring to NCiir« M-Bln’e monomania.. Kiir« *d-I>in 
wiahed to say that Aba 7-Fatb was a man of intense worldliness *d-dwn,ya) and 

Humkm longed for the plea.<it]res of paradise as the reaiwrtl of virtue *lhkhiT<tt\, 

whilst he himself was a true lover Vnuwfitd. one who feels after God), 

The Itashkadah adds that Nar« 'd-DSn had been in Gilan in the service of lOi&n 
Ab>iWbd Kldm. and that he went, after the overthrow of OUan. to Qaawfn. 

* Whilst the hr© of love deprives me of patience. 

• Irf>ve has made the poet a heathen. 
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1. Tlie drizikiBg of my heaxt-bk>od has surfeited me ; like my sweet- 
heart, I have become an enemy to myself- 

2. I have kifled myself, and, from exc^ive love to him, have cast 
the crime on my own shoulders.^ 

23- of Najaf.^ 

He possesses harmony of thought ; but his mind is unsettled, and he 
lives a disorderly life. 

I am the nightingale of thy flower-bed. I swear by the pleasure of 
thy society that the rose has passed away, and I do not know where the 
garden is. 

1. May all hearts rest peacefully in the black night of thy curls, 
when I, the miserable, wander restless from thy street ! 

2. I have knocked at the door of the seventy-two sects of Islam, and 
have come to the door of despair, hopeless of getting help from heathen 
and Musulman. 

3. I had come from the land of faithfulness : what wonder, if I vanish 
from the dear memory of the [faithless] fair ? 

1. I have consumed my sober heart on the rubbish-heap of passion ; 
I have burnt the Ka^ba candle at the idol temple’s fate. 

2. The flower-bed of a certain beloved has not wafted to me the 
fragrance of fiilflUed desires, and hopelessly do I consume myself in my 
dismal oorner. 

3. No one has ever said the word “ friend ” to me, not even by mistake, 
though I consume myself before acquaintances and strangers.^ 


^ Though in retklity tlie beautiful boy murdered me. 

* Sayyid Muftammsd of Kajaf had lived lor some time in the ]>akkin. honoured 
eg a poet, when he went to Hinddet&u. and jiaid hie reepoote to Ah bar at AUahAblUl. 

iooked bold and slovenly (hebdk u ndAomtcUr). When aeked whether he had in the 
Hahhin made satires on 8h&h Fath** Ulfih, he said» ** In the Dakhin. I would not 
have looked at a lei low like him.’" Aklmr. whe made much of Fath” ’llah, wm annoyed* 
tmprieoned ^li&bi* and fiad his papers sfsarcheci, to sec whether he wrote satires on c^her 
peopio* A fewcomproniunng verues were found, and CXiaM was sent for ten years (or accord* 
iiig to the fdflogdi* for two yeam) to Fort OwA.ly&r. At the request of Prince Salim and 
several eo^r^ieia» he was itt last released, and omered to come to lAhor. But he was as 
had ae hetttte. Tlie eiii$*uor gave him l.OOU rupees, and ordered Quiij (p. 380) to 
amid hiin frdttt : hut ^Itald escaped, went to the I>akhm, and lived there 

Ml belM. Pemian poems are excellent ; he also was a clever hiUih and 

letter ^ 

The Awhkada thaf lie name from OulpSI^ (or BSi^isthnl calls 

hifit ** llir fitihl ”* KifiUfi Mftns worthy of repeuanh *' 5 compare ncstei^l. 

* the afloribes tidi vvsee ^ a p^ calM Itokn* ’d*X>Xn. whose taisitf^Uf k not 

given in my w. 



1. O witat {Kirtimi of Ms wine-coloiired lip dost thou keep in 

thj fl&gOB, that thy imide is fuH of sighs and thy neck full of sobs,^ 

2, Lots has thrown me into oceans of bloody tears ; go, go away, 
that lot once thou mayest reach the banks of the stream. 

I have given thee permission to shed my blood without retaliation. 
I have said so, and give it thee black on white, and stamped with my seal. 

Sometimes I am drowned in floods, sometimes burning in flames. 
Let no one build a house in my street ! 

In the name of God, let us go, if you belong to my travelling com- 
panions. This caravan * has no bell to sound the homr of starting. 


In' a realm where the word faithfulness ’’ produces tears, the 
messenger and the letter he brings ® procluce each sejmrately tears. 

1. Is the killing of a man like me worth a sixigle sign of anger and 
hatred ? Is shedding my blood worth the bending of thy arm (pr. thy 
sleeve) ? 

2. If thou art resolved to break my heart, is it worth while to ill-treat 
thy lovers ? 


24. MuUa Muhammad Sufi of Ma/^ndaran.^ 

He i^s in affluent circumsUinces. but from virtuous motives be mixes 
little with the world. He seeks retirement by travelling about. 

Look upon me. when .standing below the revolving roof of the heavens, 
as a lamp conciealed under a cover 


^ In to the gur;;;Iing noise in the neck of the bottle. 

* The caravan o! love, 

* The nn^Bcnger, because lie comes from the beloved boy. and the letter, because 
it declines the request of a rendezvous. 

* According to the Mir*'-at« 'b* Alam, Mullii Muhammad was called Sufi *' from his 
gentle and mild character. Even at the present day, simple people are often addressed 

Hull so much so that the word is often used as the etiuivalent of a simpleton ", 

Mullii Muhammad early left his home, and lived chiefly at Ahmadabad. where he was the 
friend and teacher of Sayyid Jalftl-i Bulj^arT. The Mir*' at and the J/a// Iqlim, prai.se 
his verses, and the former quotes from a Satqlnufm of his. 

Tlie Ataahkada wrongly puts him under Isfahiin, and mentions that some call him the 
maternal uncle of MuU4 Jdmt — which is impossible. 
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L O heaxt, tby road i» not withotit thoriia and caltrops, nor dost 
thou walk on the wheel of good fortune. 

2. If it be possible pull the skin from the body, and see whether thy 
burden will be a little lighter. 

1. You asked me, “ How are you, Muhammad, after falling in love 
with him ? — long may you live ! ’* I stand,*' said I, below the heaven 
as a murderer under the gibbet." 

25. Jttda^i.^ 

His name is Sayykl ^Alf, and he is the son of Mir Man§ilr. He was 
born and educated in Tabriz, and attained, under the care of his Majesty, 
the greatest perfection in the art of painting. 

The beauty of idols is the Ka^ba to wluch I travel ; love is the desert, 
and the obstinacy of the worthless watchers* the acacia thorns. 

I am a prey half-killed and stretched on the ground, far from the 
street of my beloved. I stagger along, tumbling down and rising up again, 
tUl I come near enough to catch a glimpse of him. 

In the morning, the thorn boasts of having been together with the 
rose, and drives a nail through the broken heart of the nightingale. 

26. Wuqd^i of Nishaprir.* 

His name is Sliarif. 

Love and the lover have in reality the same object in view. Do 
not believe that I lose by giving thee my life. 


* had been mrnt iomxl above on p. 107. Ho had the title of “ Nadirw 'bMulk ", 

and had already under ilumayun. He left a Dfwan ; but he has also lH^en accnsed 

of having Rtolen ArIiUVr IHwan {vide Iwlow, the 37th j>oet). 

* The Ataslikada and 'Iraqi's Ta«kira mention another Juda*l of SSwah. 

* Muhammad Sharif W'^uqilQ? lielonged. aocordiiig to the ifaltimC. to a db- 

tingui»hed family of SayyidR in Nh»h5par. Hi« mother was the aiater of Amir Bh&hmlr. 
W'ho had lieen for a long Ume away maater under Shfih Tahm&Bp, He died in lOOe, 

BadA*'onl (III» p. 37S) fuvys that Sharif was a relation of Shlh&h IChUn (p. .352), “ Hi» 
name was Muhammad Sharif. A las, that so impure a man should have no exeelleiit a name ! 
His heretical opinions are worse than the heresies of those who, in this age. bear the same 
name [Sharif i Aniull, pp. 175, 452 ; and the poet Shartid KarmadI, mentioned below, 
No. 53 — two archhereticR in the ©yes of Bada*^oiil |, Though he belongs neither exclusively 
to the Basakhwanls (p, 552, note 2) nor to the ne holds an intermediate place 

btH ween these accursed an<l damned sects ; for he strenuously hghts the doctrine trf the 
transmigration of souls One day, he came to me at mdinbar on the ICaahxnSr 

frontier, as king me whether he could accompany me to Kashmir. Seteing targe blocks of 
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1. X do B0t ewe for O liOid, let eoxxow be my bt, a eotrow 

wliidi deiMEiYm my heart of every hope of recovery ! 

2« I am amitteo by the eye whbh looks so coquettishly at me, that it 
jcaiaea, opeoly and secretly, a hundred wishes in my heart. 

27. ghmrawi of Qa*in.* 

He is a relation of [the poet] Mirza Qasim of Gunabad [or JunabM, or 
Junabid, in ipm ras&n]. He writes Shikar well, and is a good hand at 
shootiiig with the bow and the matchlock. 

If the dust of my body were mixed with that of others, you would 
recognize my ashes by their odour of love. 

Thy coming has shed a lustre on the ground, and its dust atoms 
serve as surma for my eyes. 

The lions of the Haram should not stain their paws with my blood. 
O friend, give the dogs of the Christian monastery this food as a treat. 

What do I care for comfort ! I think myself happy in my misery ; for 
the word ** rest *’ is not used in the language of this realm [love]. 

28. ShayU Eaha^L» 

He traces his descent from Zain^ 'd-Din Ehafi. He pretended to 
be a ^hfl. 


rocks of several thousand mans Iving about near my house, he exclaimed with a sigh. 

All these helpless things are only waiting to assume human form." Notwithstanding 
his wicked belief, he composed poems in praise of the Im&ms ; but he may have done 
so. when he was young. He was an excellent k&lib and letter-writer. and was wdi ao<|uamted 
with history. He died in a.h. 1002. 

^ Health is the equivalent of ** indifference to love 

* lies between Vazd and Hir£t. him Sayyid Amir Khusrawf. 

and B$,yu that he excelled in music. According to BadA^oni^ his mother was MItx& Q&sim’s 
sister, and he came to India after having visited Makkah. He was in the service of Prince 
Salim (Jali£ngir). 

* Hie name is Maw)£n& Sa<?d’> 'd-I^n, of ^ &f. or Khawli (p. 493). The Atashkada 
quotes the same verse as AbH l-Fa^l. Bad^^t says, he left a well-known diwan. In 

f HaKa*’is are mentioni^. one Mawl£n£ Rsh&*i, known in literary circles " ; 
andanother Rah&*^i from Ardistaii. Spren^^r (Catalogue, p. 68) calls him Rih&^l ; and 
says that, according to the Naf£*'ls, he died in 980. 

Zayn» 'd-HIn from whom Eah&*'i traced his descent, is a famous saint, who died 
in the be^nning of ShawwAI. a.h. S38. He was first buried at Mallii (or Billn), then at 
BarwSshldkid. then at Hir£t. His biography is given in Jami*s Kcfkdt* ‘l-Vns, and he is 
not to be eoniounded with the saint 2iya“ ’d-I^ Ti*ib£di, mentioned above. 
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No one has, in thy love, been more brought up to sorrow than 1 ; and 
that thou kuowest not my sorrow is a new sorrow. 

I took to travelling in order to allay my grief, not knowing that my 
road would pass over hundred mountains of grief. 

29. WaM*^i of Isfahan.^ 

He possesses sparks of taste. He had been for some time wandering 
in the desert of retirement, but has now put the mantle of worldliness 
on his shoulders.* 

I do not call him a buyer who only wishes to buy a YQsuf. Let a man 
buy what he does not require ! * 

Knock at night at the door of the heart ; for when it dawns, the doors 
are opened, and the door of the heart is closed. 

1 am secure from the dangers of life : no one deprives the street - 
beggar of his bareness. 

1 . The dart of fate comes from the other side of the armour ; * why 
should I uselessly put on an armour ? 

2. Flash of death, strilce first at me ! I ara no grain that brings an 
ear to the har\'est. 


Joy and youth are like the fragrance of the rose that chooses the 
zephyr as a companion. 


30. Shayto Saqi.^ 

He belongs to the Arabians of tlie Jaza^ir. He has acquired some 
knowledge. 


' Bada*'on T Rayni ( IH, p, 385) that Wafa*^] waa for some timi^ in Kashmir, went to Lfitior. 
and entered the service of Zayn j£iian (p. 307). According t<; the Ata«)hkada. he belonged 
to the Imadi ya Kurds, and was brougJit up at l^fah^ln ; hijs are good. Bil gf p atant 

calls him a Turk, anti «tate.s that W'afa^t at first was ati uttukfMJ^h (a man who irona clothes). 
From a fault in his eye, he was culled WafA'^t yi kr,r. “ The blind Wafil*!.'* 

* Hi.s impudent flattery was provttrbial." 

* As, for example, love, grief. 

* i,e., a place where man is not proteerted, l>e(,ause he d(X*s not exi>ect an arrow from 
that side. 

® BadA^on i also calls him Jam^irx, i.e. from the islands. His father, 8hay kh Ibr&him, 
was a distinguished lawyer and was looked uj:»ott by the 8hi<lah8 m a Muitahid. He lived 
in Mashhad, where Silqi was bom. 8aqi re<;cived some educati<»u, and is an agreeable 
poet. He came from the Dakhin to Hiridust&n, and is at present [in KKHj in Bengal. 
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I hec9me cloak to rum/ Biqi, and like tbe Ka^^ba, a plaoe of 
belief and heresy. 

2, I bave forad no trace of low, mucb as I have travelled ainong 
tbe beaits of the infidels and the faithful. 

My heart is still ardent with love, and thou art still indifferent. O 
sweetheart, speak, before I openly express myself. 

31. Eafi^i of Kashan.^ 

ICs name is ^Jaydar. He is well acquainted with the ars poeiica and 
is distinguished as a writer of riddles and 

My heart is sensitive, you cruel one ; what remedy is there for me ? 
Although a lover, I have the temper of the beloved — what can I do ? 

1 . A recluse does not sin [love] and calls thee a tyrant ; I am plunged 
into crime [love] and think that thou art forgiving. 

2. He calls thee a tyrant, I call thee forgiving ; choose whatever 
name pleases thee most. 


32. Ghayrati of Shiraz.* 

His diction is good, and he knows the history of the past. 

I am smitten by the eyelash of my murderer, who has shed my blood 
without letting a drop fall to the ground * 

* Hm lull name, according to Taqi-y! Aw^iadi, is Amir Rafi<;« 'd-IHn Haydar. He 
waa a Tab&tiba Sayyid of Kilsh&u Tlie Aiu^6.mr-i states that he Ifflt Persia 

in 999, on account of some wrong which he had suffered at the hand of the king of Porsia, 
went from Gujrat in company with Khwafa Habibu 'Hah to Labor, and was well received 
by Akbar. For the mentioned above on p. 619, note 2, Faj-Ti gave him 10,000 

rupcjes. After a stay of a few years in India, he returned to his country, but suffered 
shipwreck near the Mukr^ii coast, in which he not only lost property to'the amount of 
two l&khs of rupees, but also (as spitefully remarks) the copies of Fay?;i's poetical 

works which he was to have distributed in Persia. tSprenger (Catalogue, p. 5S) says that 
Ifaydar waH drowned ; but the fact is. that he was saved and returned to India. His 
lueses created much syiujjathy, and he received, at Akbar’a wish, valuable preeents from 
the Atntrs. hVom the Kh&n Kh&n&n alone, he got, at various times, about a l&kh. After 
some time, he again returned, his two sojourns in India having lasted about eight lunar 
years. He W'ent U> Makka and Madina, where he stayed four years. In 1013, ho returned 
to Kish&n, found favour with (^h&h <;Abbiis, and received some rent-free lands in his 
native town, Accjording to the Atashkada he died in a.h. 1032, the of hie death 

being the Arabic words, wa kan*^ fi mnak.** His son. Mir Hashimd Sanjar, is 
mentioned on the next page ; and Tahir-i Kasr^bSd! mentions in his Ta^kira ano^ier 
son of the name of Mfr a friend of Mulli Awjt. MSS. often give his name wroxigly 

Xh/^tashkada says that Ghayrati travelled about in <?Ir5q, went to Hindast&n, and 
lived after hi» return in K&shaa, where he fell in love with a boy of a respectable family. 
From fear of the boy's relations, ho went to Sbir&«, where he died. 

» Because the heart only was broken. 
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The present i^ge asks God for a mischtef-maker like thee» who makes 
the days of the wretched bitterer.^ 

I am free from worldliness ; for my aspirations do no longer lean 
against the wall of confidence. 

I am smitten by the fearless glance of a Christian youth, for whose 
sake God will pardon, on the day of resurrection, the slaughter of a 
hundred Musalmans. 

Even death mourns for those who are killed by the grief of separation 
from thee. 

The street of the sweet boy is a beautiful land ; for there even heaven’s 
envy is changed to love. 

I saw the heart of another full of grief, and I became jealous ; for 
there is but one cruel tyrant in these regions.* 

33. Halati of Turan.* 

Bis name is Yadgar. He is a selfish man. 

Leave me to my grief ! I find rest in ray grief for him. I die, if the 
thought of the possibility of a cure enters my heart. 

When my eye caught a glimpse of him, my lips quivered and closed. 
Oh that life remained but a moment within me ! 

To whatever side I turn in the night of separation, my heart feels 
pierced by the thought of the arrow of his eyelash. 


^ Thiti is, my beloved boy causes the peatest mischief among the hearts of men. 

• No boy is lovelier than the beloved of the If the poet, therefore, sees another 

man love sick, he gets jealous ; his beloved boy mut*t have hmtayiivd favours on the 
other man. 

* says that his father was a poet, and wrote under the name of W^Uhi, 
Tidgar traced his descent from 8ult&u Sanjar ; but the ’jpahaqat calls him a (.%ag|}ta^f. 
He served in Akbar's army. 

** His son dalal had the of Baqa^I, though frrun his unprohtableneHS 

he styled himself * the blackguard.' He gave his father |>oison from his mother 

on mocovmt of a fault," and Akbar ordered him from Kashmir to Lihor, where he was 
exeouted by the Kotw&l. 

The AkoarnUma (Lucknow Edition, III, p. 48C) says tliat Yfidg^r served in 093 in Kibul. 

He is not to be confounded with Mir Hi^tati of Ofl&n. 
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( 

M* Saalar of 

He is the son of Mir ]@[ajdar, the riddle-writer. He has a taste for 
poetry, and lives in good circumstances. 


I came from the monastery of the Guebres, and wear, from shame on 
account of improprieties, a sacred thread twisted round my waist, and a 
wailing gong under my arm.* 

I am jealous and I shall die from the aggressions of fickle lovers. I 
am a fresh plant, but shall die from the heap of rubbish about me. 


I, too, have at last perished in the century of thy love. Alas ! none is 
now left of Majniln’s tribe.* 

Sorrows rush from every aide on my heart without first knocking at 
the door. I cannot help it ; my house lies on the highway. 

35. Ja^hL^ 

His name is Padishah Quli, and he is the son of Shah Quli Khan 
Naranj! of Kurdistan, near Ba^dM. 

See how extremely jealous I am. My bewilderment leaves me, if any 
one alludes to him [the beautiful boy] whose memory causes me bewilder- 
ment. 

* Sanj&r came in a.il. 1000 fnmi Persift to India, and met hia father <p. 662 (?) ). For 
aome crime, ** to mention wiiioh ie not proper," Akbar impriaoned him. When ii^ain aet 
free, he went to Ahtoad&bfid ; but not thinkiiig it wise to remain there, he went to I br&h!m 
^Adil Bh&h of Bijjip6r. Some time after, he reoeived. through the induence of hia father, 
a call from $h£h ^ Abb&a of Persia to return. But before he could leave, hedied at Bijapdr, 
in A.a. 1021. Kegarding the value of hU po^s people hold oppoute opinions. 

The KhizAna-vi ^Amira and Mr. T. W. Beale of Agrli, the learned author of the 
%TawAn^ give the following verse as tdrij^ of Sanjar's death (metre Mufdri ^) : — 

fc/ uiCit 

The king of liiemiure has thrown away the royal nmbr^Ma, 
of which the words pmish&h-i eul^un give 1023 ; but as the pMiahi^ throws away 
the umbrella, we have to subtract a or 2 ; for the %ure of the Arabic ^ if inverted, looks 

like an umbrella. 

’ i.e. love has made the poet forget his faith, and he has become a heathen or a 
Christian. The Christians in many eastern countries used gongs because they were not 
allowed bells. 

* ’ITie poet only is a true lover. He alone resembled MajnOn. 

* The Taskiras give no details regarding Jaghi, His father has l>een mentioned above 
on p. 637 I and from the AMmtnkma (111, p. 512) we know that Pkdish&h Quli served in 
Kashmir undw Qilsim Kh&n (p. 412). “ tfaj^bl " meajis" attractive " ; a similar taMianns 
is Majgdb “ one who i« attracted by God's love." 

Bad&^onX (III, 213) asertbes the last verses given by Abu T-Fa^l to Pidishak Quli's 
father. 
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1.^ Sometimes I break my vow of repentance and sometimes the 
wine~bottk ; once, twice, incessantly, I break mj pkdntive fiote [my 
beart]^ 

2* 0 Lord, deliver my heart frcmi these bad practices ! How often 
shall I repent and again break my vow of repentance ! 

36. Tashbihl of Kashin.^ 

His mind, from his youth, was unsettled. He belongs to the sect of 
the MahmQdis ; but I know nothing of his origin, nor of his present 
condition. The Masnawi entitled “ Zarrah o Khurshld tiie Atom and 
the Sun ”, is written by him. 

Dust of the graveyard, rise for once to joy ? Thou enclosest a corpse 
like mine, slain by his hand and his dagger. 

Dress in whatever colour thou wilt ; I recognize thee when thy figure 
shines forth. 


* The Atashkada calls him ** Mir AJi Akbar Tashbihi. ThoiigK a decent man, be wa« 
singular in his manners, and was not widely known. Whilst in Hindustan he tried to improve 
the morals of the [leople, drcjsaed as a Faqir, and did not visit kings Dag^istanS says 
that he w*as a heretic, and lived for forty years in Hindustan a retirf^ life. He generally 
lived in graveyards. Dadd^ont (Hi, 204) has the following notice of him. He came twice 
or three times to Hindustan, and returned home. JiKst now ^a.h. 1004) he has com© back 
again, and calk the people to heresies, advising them to follow the fate of the BasHkhwanls 
(t?idc above, p. 502). He tokl 8hav kh Abu 'J-Fa^I that he was a Mujtahid. or ittfallibfe 
authority on religions matters, and asked him to introduce him to the emperor, to who»e 
praise he had composed an ofle. the end point of which was the question why the emperor 
did not direct his policy to the overthrow of the fio^caUed orthodox, in order that truth 
might a^ume its central position, and pur© monotheism might remain. He also wrote 
a pamphlet in honour of Abu '1-FarJ according to the manner of the Ntiq^taql sect and 
their manner of writing the letters | singly, not Joined, as it appears from tli© foilowing], 
all which is hypocrisy, dissimulation {itixriq} and agreement of the numerical value of 
the letters, Ijlaklm <IAyn“ l-Mulk (ride above, p. 537) diBeo\’’©red that ** Tashbl^f hai 
the same numerical value (727) as “ Ta7.rfqi ", ** tlie hypocrite/' Tashbihf has oompoeed 
a r>fwan. When f wrote my history, he once gave me, in AbQ 'bFa^pl '« presence, a pamphlet 
on Mabmiid of Bas4khw»n, and I looked at it. The preface was as follows O God t 
who art praiseworthy (Metj^mud) in all Thy doings, I call upon Thoe. There i« no other 
God but Allah . liaise be t o God , wh erne meroiee am visible in al I his w^orks , who has shown 
the existcakc© of all his worlcs . . . (the text is uhinhtiligible]. He knows Himself t but we 
do not know oursel ve®, nor Him. He is aii existence not existing except through Himseil. 
and a place of ©xistenee independent of others ; and He is the most merciful, ^^meetien : 
What is meant by ** nature " ? Ansufer : wimt people cal! creation or nature, is Ood, 
etc. Dirt upon hla mouth, for daring to write such stuff * The grand point of all this 
lying is, of coarse, " the four miqfas/' At the md of the pamphlet, 1 saw the following « 
** This has several times been written on the part the Fersian Mujtahid M, i, r. <1 A, 1, I. 
A, k, b, a. r, T, a, sh, fo. i, h, i, the Amlni. the last, the representative." And the rest 
was like this-r— may God preserve m from such unbelief I " 

** The Atom and the 8«n " is a mystical subiect. The atoms of dust dance in the 
sun '« rays and love i t , and are em blematieal of man s Jove to God . But as Akbar worshipped 
the sun, the pfiem, no doubt, referred to the peculiar views of the emperor. 
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retribution that awaits thee; for there they buy up every one of thy 
crimes at the price of a hundred meritorious actions/ 

O thou that takest the loaf of the sun from this warm oven, thou 
hast not given TasbbSd a breakfast, and he asks thee for an evening 
meal/ 

1. I am that Tashbflu who, from foresight, chooses to dwell in a 
graveyard. 

2. I like to dw<.ll in a graveyard, because dwelling in a graveyard 
lies before our sight. 

The hands of this world and of the world to come are empty. With 
me is the ring ! — ^all other hands are empty.* 

37. Ashk! of Qum.* 

He is a Tab&tiba Saypd, and is a poet of some talent. 

Those who are slain by thee lie everywhere inebriated on the ground : 
perhaps the water of thy steel was wine. 


^ Ttiia Toroo is an example of a well-known rhetodoal figure. Hie word “ retriimtioa ** 
leada Uie reader to expect the oppoaite of what Taahl^! aaya. The lovely boy haa, of 
eonne. broken many hearts and abed the blood of believera ; nevertheleaa, all are ready 
to transfer the rewvw of their meritorio«a aotiona to him. and thiu buy up hia Crimea* 

* The sun looks round like a loaf ; the warn oven is the heat of the day. 

* In allusioR to a game, in which the players secretly pass a ring from one to another, 
and another party has to find where the nng is, ** The ring is with Tashhlhl.'* i.e*. he haa 
chosen truth, he ia the elect. 

* We knowfrom the Hq/f/glfiatfaatMlr AaiUdwaa theaon of M!r Sa^d^TAllMuhtaaib 

(public censor) of Qum in fmuia. Aahkl'a eider brother MZr also is known aa a poet, 

(xhax&irs fame and anocess {vide p. fiSI) attxaoted Ashid to Ii^Ua. but he did not meet 
fjha&kll. The number of hia verses exceed ten thousand ; hut when on hia deathbed, 
he gave hia several IHwEns to lOr Judi^! (viife p. 660) to arrange. JBr Judi*!, howevw, 
publiahed whatever he Uiooi^t good in his own name, and threw the remainder into 
water. ^ S&wah allodea to this in the following epigram 

Ip iAjU\| 

Thom hast kiUsd poor 

And I wondsr at fay crime being hdddsn. 

With thee four IHw&ns cf his rtmainsd. 

And what rsamins of Uig forms, is Am. 

I>ftf||lli8tknl says that Ashkf died in Mir Judi^rs house, and he aaeiibea the epigtmm to 
QJbiMBWT; hut as he only quotes a hemistioh. the statement of the contempocary Bt^t 
Islim la nrefendkle. 

my Oui AabUTi p««M an toU of thonsht. aiui Oat ha imitated (i 
poet, JUalX. Ha died at 
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My body mdU in tbe fire of my madness, when he [the lovely boy] is 
away ; and if you should hang an iron chain to my neck, it would flow 
(molten) to my feet. 

Whenever I have to bear the pang of separation from my bebved, no * 
one bears with me but death. 

Afihki, I think my tears have turned watchers ; for whenever I think 
of him, they rush into my face,^ 

38, Asm of Ray * 

His name is Amir Qazi, He is a man of education. 

The messenger was a watcher in disguise, and I did not see his 
cunning. The cruel wretch succeeded in putting his contrivance between us. 

I have pardoned my murderer, because he did not take his hand away 
from me ; for as long as life was left within me, his murderous hands were 
properly employed. 

His love has so completely filled my breast, that you can hear him 
breathe in my breath. 


39. Fahmi of Ray ['^Cihran],® 

Give him no wine who feels no higher pleasure in the juice of grapes ; 
do not even give him water when he lies as dust before the door of 
the tavern. 


* So do iho watoherB of tlie beloYed boy rush up agaimt Aahk!> when he deolaree 
his Jove. 

* Asiri was, aecordixig to Badd^oni, an educated man. and the beat pupil of I^Jtatdm^ 
*l Mu)k (p, 611). But the climate of India did not agree with him. and he did not find 
much favour with the emperor. He therefore returned to Bay. hia home, where he 
died (i.e.. before a,h. lOOl), 

* Bmid*'on tf^veH throe f»oet» of the name of Fahmi ? — -1 , Fahmi of Tihrin, who travelled 
much, and was for »ome time in India ; 2. Fahmi of Samarkand, son of Kidirf, an able 
riddle. writer, who was also for sometime in India ; S. Falun! of Astr&h4d. who died at 
Dihlj. llie Ma*^aMir i Hahifftt mentions a Fahmt of Hurmu* (Ormuz) well known in L&r 
and Hurmuz, who came to India, presented an tide to the K h4n Khanan. got a proeent. 
and returnoil, l>aghi<^taitl mentions a fifth Fahmi from lidahan. and a sixth, of whom he 
gives no particulars. 

As the TfdkiqSd and ascribe the same veme to Fahmf.yi which 

Aba '1-Fa?l gives to Fahmi of Ray. the identity of both is ^parent. In fact, it looks 
as if Aba 'l-Fa^l had made a mistake in calling him ** of Ray because no Taskim 
follows him. 
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I liftve BO partaoBce when in love, and have lost in reputation. Tefl 
reputation to go, I cannot be patient. 

40. ^laydl of Shiraz.^ 

He spent some time in the acquisition of such sciences as are usually 
studied ; but he thinks much of himself. 


As thou hast never gone from my heart, I wonder how thou couldst 
have found a place in the hearts of all others. 


1. Thou drovest me away, and I came back, not from jealousy, but 
because I wish to confess that I feel ashamed of my love having had 
jealousy as a companion. 

2, My tears derive a lustre-from the laughter of cruel wretches ; else 
a woimd inflicted by thee could never produce such bloody tears. 


A lover may have many reasons to complain ; but it is better not to 
unburden the heart before the day of judgment. 


If I desire to accuse thee of shedding, in ev'ery look, a hundred torrents 
of lover’s blood, my lot, though hostile enough, would be ready to be 
my witness. 

I am gone, my reason is gone ! 1 want a flash of madness to strike 
my soul, so as to keep it burning [with love] till the day of judgment. 

1. Last night union [with the sweet boy] raised her lovely form 
before me, and the gloomy desert of my heart shone forth in raptures. 

2. But the bat had no power to gaze at the sun ; else the sun would 
have revealed what is now behind the screen. 


^ Qaydl efttne from Makkah to India, and was well received by Akbar. Once, at a 
court mmtmbly, he the injustice of the o MuhaUt-lM.'w, on which Akbar 

had eet his heart p!^S) and {ell into disgrace. He wandered about for some time as 
Faqir in the By&na District, and retoned to Fathpihr SIkri, suflering from piles. A quack, 
whom he consulted, out open the veins of tbs anus, and Qaydf died. He was an excellent 
poet. ited(i*'oni. 

D&glust&nf says tliat he was a friend of and died in a.h. 982. 
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61. Payrawl of Sawah.^ 

Hi» mme is Amir Beg. He was a good pamter. 

Where is the wine of love given to wretches withont feeling ! Loving 
idols, is a drunkenness ; let men be careful to whom to give it ! 

0 God ! I cannot reach the world of the ideal ; forgive me if I worship 
form.* 


42. Sami, of Sabzwar.^ 

His mind is somewhat imsettled. 

If I knew that tears could make an impression, I would altogether 
turn to blood and trickle from the eye. 

Whether I see him [the beautiful boy] or not, my heart is in raptures. 
Have you ever seen such a sight ? 

I wished I could like a breeze pass away from this base world. This 
is not the street of the sweetheart, from which one cannot pass away. 

My blood dances from mirth in my vein like a flame ; the look he 
gave me commences to work, and my heart is effectually wounded. 

43. 

His name is ^^And'^ ’s-Salain. Ho is of Arabian extraction, and has 
acquired some knowledge ; but he is not clear to himself. 


^ P%yrawl imitated the poet He wrote a poem on ’* Form and Ideal of whtoh 

Abu has given the Brat verse, and completi^ a Diwan of Gbazals. 

» This verae, the bei^nning of Payrawl's Form and Ideal ", contains the rhetorica} 
figure. MUtdl, because it gives the title kA the poem. 

* KAml's father, Khwfiia Yahja, was a grocer {baqqhl) and lived in the Maydin 
Mabaltah of Sabsw&r. in ' l^urisan. OooasionaUy he wrote poems. When the Usbaka 
took Sabewar, Mir Vahyi went to India, and left Kfiml, then twelve yeara old, with one 
of his relations in Sabswftr. At the request of his father, Kami came to India« and was 
froqumtiy writh the |yi4nftn. He went afterwards back to KhurisOn and the 

author of the Ua^imi saw him, in 1014, in Hlr&t. In travelling from Hirit to 

his house, he was killed by robbers, who canned off the property which ha had acquired 
in the KhAn Kh&nAn's service. 

The Hajt IqUm says that his poems are good, but that he was irascible and narrow* 
minded. 

also mentions him ; but he wrongly calls ** from the town of Qum 
He says, K£mi is a young man and has just come to India (10(H) ; his thoughts are bold. 

^ ppiyAmI, accomtng to IHghi«tAni. was a pupfil of the rMihed VAUimI JPawwInf. 
He was for a long time Vaeir to ShAh <?Ala**» 'bMulk ibn-i ’d*Dahr of lAr, His 
services were afterward^ dispensed with, and a Jew of the name of Ya^iqfib was appointed 
instead. But this change was not wise ; for soon after, Hhsh ^AbbAs sent an army under 
Hill V'irdI |KliA n to lAr, who conquered the country. 
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Fdortaie elieats in pl&y» lones, atid takes back wbat she paid, (^e 
cannot play with a companion that is up to such tricks. 

1. How long do you file down your words and polish them ; how long 
do you shoot random arrows at the target ? 

2. If you would take one lesson in the science of silence, you would 
laugh loud at your silly conversation. 


1. I keep a thousand thunderbolts concealed below my lip. Gk> away, 
go away, take care not to put your finger on my Up. 

2. I have come to the public square of the world, but I think it 
were better if my Yfisuf were yet in the pit than in the bazaar.^ 

Patience, in order to console me, has again put me off with new 
subterfuges, and has stitched up the book of my happiness the 
wrong way. 

1. My heart has overcome the grief of separation, and has gone from 
this land ; it has tucked the hem up to the waist and has gone. 

2. My heart saw among the companions no trace of faithfulness ; 
hence it smiled hundred times by way of friendship and went away. 


44. Sayyid Muhammad [Fikri].* 

He is a cloth-weaver from Hirat. He generally composes Ruba^ls. 

1. On the day when the lover kindled the fire of love, he learnt from 
his beloved what burning grief is. 

2. This burning and melting has its origin in the beloved ; for the 
moth does not bum till it reaches the candle. 

1. On the day of judgment, when nothing remains of the world but 
the tale, the first sign of Eternity’s spring will appear : 


* Ylbiil mmxm hum “ life ** ; pit, “ ncai-exiateno© ; bazaar. “ existence,'' 

* Smjyid Mtthsmmaii's poetical name is Fikri, tbe pensive Ke came, according 
to the SiftlfUm, in 960 to India ; and his excellent rubS*^ induced people to call him 
the Shsjj&m of the age or ** Ifir Roh&^i He died on his way to Jaunpfir. in 073. 
the IMUk ef his death hwng Mir MmbAH mfitr nmmSd, 
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2. The beloved will raise like plants tbetr heads from the dixsty and 
I, tooj shall raise my head in cM^urtship.^ 

46. Qndi! of Karabala, Mir ^nsayn.* 

I am ntterly ashamed of the dogs of thy stareet ; for they have made 
&iexidahip with a man like me. 


I am in misery ; and you would know the sadness of my lot, if you 
were instead of me to suffer for one night by being separated from 
him [the beautiful boy]. 

Who am I that thou shouldst be my enemy, and shouldst care for 
my being or not being ? 

46, Haydari of Tabriz.® 

He is a merchant and a poet ; he works hard and spends his gains 
liberally. 

Show no one my black book of sorrows ; let no one know my crimes 
[love]. 


^ Ttofi vers« remindit me of a rerae by Kallm. I think (metre Hajaz ) : — 

*11/9^ V J.I ■.*> V 7* 'lUft ^ ij 

Mach nmn on the dm/ of reeurrection, wUl mize a book {the book of deeds), J. too, shall be 
present, with my sweetheart's picture under my arm. 

* D&g ^ kt&nf eays that Mfr l^iumyn's father left Karhal& lor Sabswir. Qtldai wm a 
great friend of Muhammad Khitn. governor of HirSt. Bad&^onl (III, S76) »ay» that Mir 
Muhammad Sharif Kawa^l, Qudei a brother, also came to India, and ** died a shc»:t time 
ago i.e.. before a.h. 1004. 

* I^laydarf was three times in India. The first time he came he was young, and found 
a patron in Muhammad Qasim Kh&n of Nish&pur {vide above, p. S53). itis company. »a^ 
the Haft Iglim, was more agreeable than his poems. The Masnawi which he wrote in 
imitation of Sa<;dr» BoeUin, is insipid, and remained unknown. Though he made money 
in India^ he said ; — 

On his second return to India ho found a patron in the Kli&n4 (p. 343), who 

f ave him one thousand rupees for an ode. Muhammad lUian Atga (p. 337) introduced 
im at court. For an odie on the elephant. Akbar presented him with two thousand 
rupees and a horse. The third time he came to India, he attached hitmteif to the Kh &n 
Kh&n&n. whom he accompanied on his exp^tion to Oujr&t (p. 2fi4). and receiTod liberal 
pceaente for an ode on the victory of Saraich. He retuJmed to Kish&n. the governor of 
town, Aeb& JSbiai' Nah&wandt (brother of the author of the Ma*d^ir4 Bah$mi) 
belriendfd him. As Tabtlt had just been destroyed by the Turka of Efim, lie settM in 
^Xrftq. at a place called in the ; which for its excellent climate and ffuits had 
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O tile Ttrtaocuiy to attain some perfeotikm in tibia 

world of sorrow ; for to kave tibia world deiident in anytiung, ia like 
leaving tke bath in a dirty state. 

47. Siinri 

He ia the son of the preceding. Hia versification ia good. 

My disgrace has made me famona, and my shame [love] has rendered 
me well known ; perplexed I ask myself why I remain concealed. 

The bnners have committed their seeds to the field, and now hope to 
receive aid frmn the flood of my tears. 

48. FareM of Ray (?).^ 

His name ia Shapfir. He is a good man, but is in bad drcomstanoes. 
If he is diligent, he may become a good poet. 

I. I go and heat my brain with the love of a certain sweetheart; 
I sit in the midst of the flame, and breathe a hot sigh. 


no equal in ^IrSq or Sliiiras&n. About that time Sh&h <;Abbfie oaine to the plaoe 
to hunt pheaaante (ta6^). [Ketbk is the Chukor partridge of India. — P.] It 
happened that the Idng’s own falcon Sew away, and sat down on the house 
of a darwish. who. notwithstanding that the king had gone personally to hk 
house, refused to open the door. ** The foaming ocean of the king's wrata rose in 
high waves." and he ordered a general massacre of the people oi the place, which was 
happily prevented through 9»ydari’s influence. The same foilcoa was kuled on the same 
day by an eagle on a steep hill, about a farsang from Jm ; and the king, out of love for 
the animal, had a large house built on the top of the hiil, which has now become a place 
of resort for the surrounding country. But as the hill is inaccessible for beasts of burden, 
the building must have cost a great deal of money and labour, il^aydari died there, 
beloved by all, in a.R. 1002. 

He had also written a book entitled Lis&n^ in praise of his teacher, the poet 

Iilsdxfl, who had been attacked in a pamphlet entitl^ Sakw* ** the Slip of the 

Tongue.'' which was written by bis base pujn) Mir Sharif -i Tabriz!. The 
gives a few psssages frcm the book. 

D&^ist&ni says that the poet Darwish Bo^ydar of Yazd. mentioned in Ta^kima, is very 
likely the same as Mawl&nd j^ydaif of Tabz^, who is sometimes called Yazdi from 
his friendship with WabshI of Yazd. 

Sfimrit ]^a 3 i^arr 8 son. came to India after his father's death, and was made by the 
ybk n Khiin&n Mir S&m&n of his household. He was also a good oflicer, and was killed 
dming^the Dakhin warn, when with Shahnaw&z Kh&n. the son of his patron. 

^ Ihe second verse shows that the tai^Uus of the poet is Sh&piir. Fareb! is scarcely 
known. With the exception of D&i^istanls work, wfdch merely mentions that FareH 
lived during the reign c 2E Akbar, I have not found his name in the Ta^kiras. Sprenger 
(Catalogue, p. 52) mentions a Farebi of Ba )^& r& ; but as he is said to have died in a.h. 944, 
he must be another poet. The name of bis birthidace is doubtful ; the MS8. of tbe 
have Bay, Bah!, ana Diht, or leave out the word, as D&ghist&nl has done. BSz! is the 
usual form of the adjective derived from “ Bay " the well-known town in |j;huv&s&n. 
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2. It ia not my intentioii to be in ardours for myself, Shap0r ; my 
object is to bring a certain sweetheart before the world. 

I am the thorny shrub without leaves in the desert ; no bird takes 
shelter with me from fear of accidents. 

1. If the martyr of thy love-grief is to have a tomb, let it be the 
gullets of crows and kites, or the stomachs of wild beasts. 

2. Until I pass along the torrent of restlessness [love], I cannot plunge 
into the shoreless ocean. 


40. Fnstni of Shiraz.^ 

His name is MahmQd Beg. He is an excellent accountant, and knows 
also astronomy well. 

When the eye has once learned to see [to love] it loses its peaceful 
sleep ; when the heart has once learned to throb, it loses its rest. 

The passion which I feel for other lovely ones, has made my heart 
like a bud which has been forced open by blowing upon it. 

When I wish to kiss his foot, I first wipe it with my wet eye ; for 
the eye feels, more than lip, the sweet sorrow of kissing his foot. 

Woe me, if my blood is not shed for the crime of my love ! To 
pardon my faults were worse than to take revenge on me. 

Sole friend of my chamber ! I feel jealous of those who stand outside 
disappointed. Sweet companion of my feast ! I feel jealous of the 
spectators. 

1. If I flee from thy cruelties tell me what dust I am to scatter on 
my head when far from thee. 

2. If I sit in the dust of the earth on which I wander, whose victim 
shall I be when I arise ? * 

^ Abfi 'I'Fsri that FuiiSiil wm» from Shims ; and csall him Yazd! ; 

and and the Ataahkada aaya ihmit ha oamo from Tabr!a« »ay« that 

FnsfUil eama orer Tattah and entorod iho •errim of tha omperor, and adda 

that he aUio served under JahSngfr and Shfth|ahln aa Muetawfl. The Hir^tn I.^Alam 
mentiQiiB a Fuemd. who waa an Amir under Jahingh* and had the title cd Afyal ISh&n. 

* The original eontaiixa a pim on gM and gtml, whieh 1 oaimot imitate. 
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dO* Hidixi of Turshljsi.^ 

I am as if blind and wander about seeking for sometbixig. I pant 
after tbis mirage [lovei, though I hold a cooling drink in my hand. 

Nadiiiji I complain of no one ; I have myself set fire to this heap of 
thorns. 


51. Faw^i of Mashhad.^ 

He is a poet of talent ; if sharply spoken to, he writes very well. 

I am dead, and yet the blisters of my wandering foot do not dry up ; 
neither death nor the life to come can bring the journey towards this 
stage* [love] to a close. 

No eye is fit to behold my glory ; my figure in the looking-glass 
even appears veiled. 

If that be Mansiir’s love, do not grieve, O heart. Not every weak- 
minded man is fit to love.® 


* The author of the Htift Iqlim says that Nadin went two years before the completion 
of the Haft IqUm, i.e., in 1000, to lu^ia ; but he does not know what became of him. 

D&ghisUtni mentions three poets of the name of Nadiri : (1) Nadir! of Samarkand, 
who came to Hum&yun in India, (2) a N&diri from Bhustar ; and (3) a Nadir! from Byalkot. 

Turahix, or Tursblsb. lies near Nlsh&pur. 

* MuUa Muhammad comes from Khabuahan near Mashhad. On his arrival 

in India, says the JMimt, ho found a patron in ]VIirz& Yusuf Khan of Mashhad 

(p. 369) ; but soon after, he entered the service of the Khan Khanan (p. 334) and stayed 
with him and .Prince 0&nyal at Burhanpur. For his 8a^n&ma, the l&ian I^&aan gave 
him an elephant and a present of 10,000 rupees. He also composed several odes in praise 
of the prince. Some people say that his poems are like the skutnr o ffurba, i.e., you find chaff 
and grains together ; but most people praise his poems. The l^izana yi <;Amira says 
that m» Ma^nawi entitled 8oz o Gmddz is quite sufficient to establish his fame as a great 
poet. This poem, of which the Asiatic Society of Bengal has a copy, contains the story 
of a Suttee. Naw<;! had not yet arranged his Qaeidas and Ghazals in form of a diwan, 
when he died in 1010, at Burh&npGr. 

Bad&^'oni says that he claims descent from Ha^rat Shay|s|| ^aj! Muhammad of IQiabCi* 
shin ; but his doings belie his claim. He is very bold, and is now (in 1004) with the youngest 
prince. 

* Mansur attained a high degree of pantheistic love ; he saw God in everything, and 
at last proclaimed, An& abhaqq “ I am God ’'—for which he was killed. The poet here 
accuses Manedr of weakness, because he proclaimed his love ; he should have kept it to 
himself, as is proper for true lovers (wde p. 626, note 1). 
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Intrinsic beauty cannot be seen ; and be wbo lodes into lookings 
glass sees, indeed, his figure, but forms no part of the glass itself.^ 

Make thyself a heart as large as the orb of heavens, and then ask for 
an atom. not be satisfied, Naw^I, with a ray of the sun ; cherish the 
lofty aspirations of the little mote.* 

52. B&ba 7&lib of Isfahan.* 

He is a thoughtful poet, and is experienced in political matters, 

I would not exchange my lonely corner for a whole world, and 1 am 
glad that my intercourse with the people of the world has left me ibis 
impression. 

It is no wonder that my little heart expands into a wide plain, when 
it is filled with thy love. 


I cannot raise, from weakness, my hands to my collar, and I am sorry 
that the rent in my collar reaches so late the hem of my garment,^ 

1. In being separated from me thou givest me poison to taste and 
yet askest what does it matter ? ” Thou sheddest my blood, thou 
drivest me away, and yet askest What does it matter ? 

2. Thou dost not care for the havoc which the sword of separation 
has made ; sift the dust of my grave and thou wilt know what it matters.* 


' The poet means by the ]ooking<glas8 the beautiful face of the beloved boy. Ho 
sees in it his woeful figure ; but doee not become one with him. 

* Properly, half a mote. The dust atoms that play in the sun rays are in love with 
the sun. 

* According to the Baft Iqltm, B&ba Tfi-lib had been for nearly thirty years in Kashmir, 

patronised by the rulers of that country. Wlien Akbar annex^ the province, he came 
to Hindfist&n, where he wan much liked. The HahtmtMky^ that he was often in 

the company of Hakim Abu 'l-Fath (p. 468). Zayn Kh&n Kokah (367), Abfi ‘I-Fa^l. 
and Shayljh Fay?i ; at present, i.e. in 1025, he is Sadr of Gujrat. nayw that he 

vfm nearly eight (twenty ?) years in Kashmir, was at first a dervish, but took afterwards 
an employment, and entered Akbar ’s service. The emfieror once sent him as ambassador 
to <?Ali iCay, ruler of Little Tibbat, On his return he gave Abii '1-Fa?l a treatise on the 
wonden of that land, which was insert^Hi into the AkbamUtna, His poems are good, and 
breathe fine feeling. The IqMndma {Bibl. Indica Kdition, p. 133) eonjfimui these remarks, 
and adds that Baba in the end of Jahangir s reign, more than a hundred 

yeauB old. 

* Vide p. 5fKl, note 1 . 

* This Huba^f pleased Jahan|^ so much, that he entered it with his own hand in the 
Court album. Jqbklndma. loc. oit. 
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53. iumftdl of 

His Biuiifi is Shadf. He possesses some knowledge, is and 

aealoiis in tlie performance of kis duties. His rhyme is excellent. He 
iindefstands arithmetic. 

Fcxrtune has been huthfol in my time ; 1 am the memorial tablet of 
Fate’s faithfulness. 

I was at home, and thou earnest to me with drunken eyes and with 
roses under the arm ; the very dust of this house of grief budded forth 
to see the sight of thy arrival. 

1. What have I not done to myself in the heat of transgression! 
What crimes have I not committed whilst trusting to Providence ! 

2. I and my heart have soared up to a rose bed, and we are jealous 
of the zephjrr’s going and coming. 

3. A lover has hundreds of wishes besides union with him [the 
beautiful boy] ; I still want thee, Fortune, for many things. 

I have in contempt set my foot upon both worlds ; neither joy nor 
sorrow have overpowered my heart. 

1 . I cherish a love which will be talked of on the day of resurrection ; 
I cherish a grief which no tale can relate. 

2. A grief which can coquet with the grief of others, which no thought 
can comprehend and no pen can describe. 

54. Bakhli of Isfahan.^ 

He is a man without selhshness, and of reserved character. Though 
he says but little, he is a man of worth. 


^ Muti«mmad Sharif was mentioned above on p. 581. No. 844, as a commander of 
Two Hundred. says that he was at first Chauhi-nawis, and is at present (i.e., 1004) 

with Sharifd Amuli (p. 502) in Bengal. He used at first to write under the ta^^us 
of ** Fay^i ; but in order to avoid opposition to Fay^i, Abu 'l-Fa^il's brother, he chose 
that of Sarmadl. Bad&^om looked upon him as a heretic, and often abuses him (Sod. H. 
335). From the Akbamdma, we see that Sharif served in the Slst year in Kashmir, 
and in the end of the 32nd in 0u|r5t. In 1000 he was sent to Bengal with Sharif >i JunulS, 
and in the beginning of 1001 we find him fighting in Orisa against Ham Chandr. &&ja 
of Kiiurda. B&gfiisttol says he died in the Hakhin. 

• The Ma^dmr^i Ha5CmC is the only work in which I have found a notice of 
this poet. His name is Mhlik Ahmad, and he was the son of Malik» 'bMulfik 
MaqsM ^Alf, proprietor of Werkopi^f, twelve farsaHis from Isfahan. (The MS. 
belonging to the Society had originally Borkopfii ; but the author appears to have 
oorreeted the d to a to). His mother's famer was the great Shay|^ Abu 'bQisim. who had 
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1. I liave burnt the fumiture of my strong and wise heart ; I have 
set fire to the house of my aspirations and burnt it. 

2, I have given up heresy and faiths and, half-way between the 
Ka^ba and the idol temple, I have burnt the sacred thread and the rosary. 

1. I know of no plaint that has made impression ; I know of no 
evening that was followed by a cheerful morn. 

2. They say that grief is followed by joy, but this is an error ; I know 
but of sorrows being followed by sorrows. 

55. Qasim Arslfin of Mashhad.^ 

He possesses some talent. He works hard in order to collect wealth, 
and spends it in a genial way. 

I am intoxicated with the pleasures of the society of wits ; for there 
the subtleties of expression vanish at a hint. 

Word and thought weep over my circmnstances, when without thee I 
look into the book (of my poems). 

My life is half gone — ^what am I worth now when a single look from 
thee is valued a hundred lives ? 

Thou hast the brilliancy of the rose and the colour of wine. How 
wonderful, what a freshness ! 


such ixiduence with Tahm&sp that several legacies {awq&J) in Persia belonging to Makkah 
were transferred to him, and of other foundations he was appointed Mutawalll. His 
circumstances thus became affluent, and »o many dervishes, pupils, learned men, travellers, 
poete, etc., collected around him. that people persuaded Tahmasp that Abu 'l>Q&&im 
was bent on rebellion or heresy. He was, therefore, blinded, and lived a retired life in the 
village. Some time after he presented a poem to Jahm^p, which procured him a pension. 
In this poem, which the ifo*‘dNt> has partly preserved, the village i» called Kuhp&ya. 
In his retirement he used to write under the nom de plume of Amrl, and employed Dakhll 
to arrange his poems. This occupation gave Dal^ii a taste for poetry, and he received 
from Abu 'l-Q&sim the taMiallus of “ Da l^ ll After having attend^ on his maternal 
uncle for some time, Malik Ahmad went to IsfahiEin, where he gained a reputation as a poet. 

In 097, he came to India, and was for five years in Akbar's service. In 1003 ho went 
to the Bakhin, and found a patron in the Khan Khanan. in whose servioe he was in 1025, 
when the Ma^amr-i RaHmS was written. He also was a good soldier. 

^ Arslan is (pirn's nom de plume. He chose this name, becatise his lather claimed 
descent from Arsl&n Jfi^^ib, an Amir of Mafimud of Ohsksud. The family came from 
and Qisim was brought up in Transoxania. He was a good poet, and excelled in Ulsrmkfi. 
Bad&*'onf quotes an ode written by Arslan on the Mountain of Aimir. He died in 995, 
probably in lAhor. BfigbistanI says he died at Ahmad&b£d. Vide p. 109. 
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66. CHaySri of Hiaar.* 

ManlineBs gjunes on Ms forelieadl and simplicity is the ornament of 
his life. 

When longing directs its way to that door [love] it overthrows all 
possibility of returning. 

1. The door of Shah Akbar, the victorious, is a paradise of rest ; 

2. And if I shave my beard, I do so not to beautify myself, 

3. But because beards, like crimes, are of a deep bhtck dye, and can 
therefore have no place in a paradise.* 

57. (ULsimi of Mluuindaran.* 

He lives as a Faqfr, and wanders bare>footed and bare-headed through 
the world. 

I do not compare thee in beauty with Ynsuf ; YOsuf was not so, I do 
not flatter. 

1. My sickness has increased to-night in consequence of the pain of 
sej>aration, and my wretched condition arises £rom the hxmdred excesses 
of yesterday. 

2. The wine of desire flows every night freer. What shall I to-night 
do with my unsteady heart ? 

58. Sheri.* 

He belongs to a Panjabi family of ShayMis* Under the patronage of 
his Majesty he has become a good poet. 

The beloved [boy] came, and blotted out my name ; nay, he made 
me quite beside myself. 

^ Ohaytr! 10 called in the Akbam&ma Mull& Ghaydri. and Bif^istan! calls him GhayM 
of K&bul. This shows that he came from ^isa^ in Kabul and not Ircan ip;is&r flraza. 
The £fafi IqUm tells us that Ghayiiri was at first in the serrice of Muhammad 

9ak!m. AkW’s brother and king of K&bul. On the death of his jmtron, he entered Akbar 's 
serrice, and was a Yiizbikihl, or Commander of One Hundred. He was killed, in 994» with 
Bir Bar. in the Khavbar Pass catastrophe (under 34, p. 337). 

* Akbar. in 1000, forced his courtiers to share off their beards ; vid€ p. 217. 

* X)isj|istknl mentiona a QSsim of H&zandar&n. Qfisjmi seems to be an unknown poet. 

* Hm]& Sheri has been mentioned abore, pp. 112, 207. 212,^ 214. He was bom in 
Kokfiwftl in the Panj&b (B&ii Du&b). His father's name was Mawl4n& Yahyi.. He 
belonged to a tribe called in BaM^onf ** M&ji 

8&! was killed with Blr Bar, in 904, in the Khavbar Pass. 



The beloved has so closely surrounded himself with an array of 
coquetry, that even Desire found access impossible in this dense orowd, 

0 Zephyr, the beloved has entirely filled the mould of my desire, I 
am thy devoted servant, but thou art rather too devoted to his street. 

1. My heart has polluted itself with revealing its condition. Though 
I am silent, the language of my looks has betrayed me. 

2. A little thing [love] ofiers thousands of difficulties ; an object 
apparently within reach offers hundreds of impossibilities. 

59. B.ahi of Nishapur. 

His name is Khwaja Jan. He is a good man, 

1. O Rahi, no longer cunningly twist this thread [thy religious 
belief] ; give up ideas of future life, beginning, and the purgatory. 

2. Put the thread into the fire of love, so that the offensive smell of 
the water of the corpse may not go to hell (?). 

« « « ♦ 4t Ht « 

The above (59) poets were presented at Court. There are, however, 
many others who were not presented, but who sent from distant places 
to his Majesty encomiums composed by them, as for example, Qasim 
of Gunabad ; Zamir of Isfahan ; Wahshi of Bafa ; Muhtashim of KAshan ; 
MaUk of Qum ; Zuhuri of Shiraz ; Wall Dasht Bayazi ; Neki ; §abri ; 
Figari ; ^u^uri ; Qazi Nilri of Ii^fahan ; §afi of Bam ; Tawfi of Tabriz ; 
and RashkI of Hamadan. 


AHn 30 (condidded), 

THE IMPERIAL MUSICIANS.^ 

I cannot sufficiently describe the wonderful power of this talisman of 
knowledge [music]. It sometimes causes the beautiful creatures of the 


^ We have to distmguieb goynnda, singers, from j^wdnanda^, chanters, and 
players. The wineipal singers and musicians come from Gw&Iyir, Misihhad. Tahriat, 
ana^Kashmir. A few come from Transoxania. The schools in Kash^r had been founded 
by Irani and Tfirani musicians patronized by Zayn« '1-«I Abidin, king of Kashmir. The 
fame of Gw&ly&r for its schools of music dates from the time of lUija M&n Tunwar. 
During his reign lived the famous Na^Ik Ba^shu. whoee melodies are only second to 
those of T&nsen. Ba^hh also lived at the court of Rkia Bikram&jlt, Min s son ; but 
when his patron lost his throne, he went to E&ja KIrat of Kilinjar. Not long afterwards 
he accepts a call to Gujrit, where he remained at the court of Bulkin Bahidur (a.B. 1526 
to 1536). Islem Sh&h also was a patron of music. His two great singers were Eta Bis 
and Hahipiter. Both etit€»red subsequently Akbar’s service. Mah&^ter was once sent 
as ambassador to Hukund Deo of Orlsi. 
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hiMwsni of tine }ioart to si^m forth on the tongae, and Bometimee appem 
in Boiemn etmns bf means of the hftnd and the chord. The melodies then 
enter through the window of the ear and return to their former seat, the 
heart, bringiiig with them thousimds of presents. The hearers, according 
to their insight, are moved to sorrow or to joy. Music is thus of use to 
those who have renoiinoed the world and to such as stiQ cling to it. 

His Majesty pays much attention to music, and is the patron of all 
who practise this enchanting art. There are numerous musicians at court, 
HindOs, Iranis, Tdranls, Kashmiris, both men and women. The court 
musicians are arranged in seven divisions, one for each day in the week. 
When his Majesty gives the order, they let the wine of harmony dow, and 
thus increase intoxication, in some, and sobriety in others. 

A detailed description of this class of people would be too difficult ; 
but I shall mention the principal musicians. 

1. Miyan Tansen,^ of Gwalyar. A sing^ like him has not been in 

India for the last thousand years. 

2. Baba Kamdas,^ of Gwalyar, a singer. 

3. Subhan Khan, of Gwalyar, a singer. 

4. Srigyan Khan, of Gwalyar, a singer. 

, 5, Miyan Chand, of Gwalyar, a singer. 

6. Bichitr Khan, brother of Subhan Khan, a singer. 

7. Muhammad Khan. Phari,^ sings. 

8. Bir Mandal Khan, of Gwalyar, plays on the sarmandcd, 

9. Bax BahiUlur, ruler of Malwa, a singer without rival (p. 473). 

10. Shihab Khan, of Gwalyar, performs on the bin. 

11. Da^tid Phari,* sings. 

12. Sarod Khan, of Gwalyar, sings. 

13. Miyan Lal,^ of Gwalyar, sings. 

14. Tantarang Kh&n. son of Miyan Tansen, sings. 

15. MuUa Is-h^ Pharl,* sings. 

16. Usta Dost, of Mashhad, plays on the flute (nay). 

^ B^garding T&xkMm. or T&naam, or TBnsIn. vide p. 445. Ram Cband is said to havo 
onoo giren him cmo kror ol t&txkas aa at present . Ibrahim Sdr in Tain persuadod ^T&metn 
to come to igra. Abii '1-Fa|ii mentions below his son Tantarang Khan ; and the Pddieh&h- 
itdfna (H, interesting wage) mentions another son of the name of Bil&a. 

* JBadA**oni (II, 42} says, B&m Bis came from Lal^nau. He appears to have been with 
Bayrkm £h&n during his reb^Iion. and he received once from him one iakh ol t&nkas, 
empty a« Bayram's treasure ohest was. He was first at the court of Islam Sh&h. and he 
is looked upon as second only to Tinsen. His son Sfir Bis is mentioned below. 

* Bh&rf means a singer ** a musician 

^ Jah&ngfr says in the Tvamk that L4l Kaliwant (or Keddmoai, i.e., the singer) died 
in the 3id year m his rei^, ** sixty or rather seventy yean old. He had been from his 
youth in my father^ sennce. One of his oonoubines, on his death, poisoned heneU with 
o|num. X have rarely seen such an attachment among Muhammadan women.'* 
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17. N&xiak JarjCl, of Qwalyar, a singer. 

18. Purbin Khan, his son, pl&ys on the bm, 

19. Sur Das, son of Bsbu Ram Das, a singer. 

20 . Chand Khan, of Gwalyar, sings. 

21. Rangsen, of Agra, sings. 

22. Shayldi Dawan Pharl,' performs on the kamd, 

23* Rahmat® ’ilah, brother of Mulla Is-haq (No. 15), a singer* 

24. Mir Sayyid ^Ah, of Mashhad, plays on the ghichak. 

25. Usta YQsuf, of Hirat, plays on the tambura. 

26. Qasim, snmamed Koh-bar.* He has invents an instrument 

intermediate between the gUbuz and the ruhah. 

27. Tash Beg, of Qipchaq, plays on the qiihuz. 

28. Sultan Hafis Hu 8 a 3 nD, of Mashhad, chants. 

29. Bahram Quli, of Hirat, plays on the ghichak. 

30. Sultan H^him, of Mashhad, plays on the ianibura. 

31. Usta Shah Muhammad, plays on the mmd, 

32. Usta Muhammad Amin plays on the tambUra, 

33. Hafi?j Khwaja ^Ali, of Mashhad, chants. 

34. Mir ^Abd'i ’llah, brother of Mir ^Abd“ '1-Hay, plays the Qdnun, 

35. Pirzada,® nephew of Mir Dawam, of Khur^n, sings and chants, 

36. Usta Muhammad Husayn, plays the tanMra.^ 

' Dhari means “ a singer”, “ a musician”. 

* Koh-bar, as v^e know from the P(idish&hn&ma (I, b., p. 335) is the name of a Chag|ii&* ! 
tribe. The A'a/d^ mentions a poet of the name of Muhammad Q&stm Kohbar, 
whose Ttom-de-plume was Sabiri. Vide Sprenger a Catalogue, p. 50 (where we have to read 
Koh-bar for Quh-paz)* 

* Pirz^a, according to Badd^onl (III, 318) was from SabzwSr. He wrote poems 
under the tai^allu^ of lawa^I. He was killed in 995 at L&hor, by a wall falling on him. 

* The M^anr-i Rahimi mentions the following musicians in the service of the Kh&n 

]^gnan — Agb& Muhammad Na*i, son of of Tabriz ; Mawlini Aaw&ti. of 

Tabriz ; Ufitad MirzS <:Ali FSthagi Maw{&n& Bharaf of Nishapfir, a brother of fhe poet 
Naziri (p, 549), Muhammad Miimin, alias l^afUak, a tambhra-player ; and ^14% Naf,r. 
from Tiansoxania, a good singer. 

The Tuzuk and the Jqbdlndma mention the following singers of Jahangir's reign — 
Jahangirdad ; Chatr Khan ; Parwizdid ; Khurramd&d ; ; Hamza. 

During ShahjahSn's reign we find Jagnath, who received from ShAhjahin the title of 
Kabra*’i ; Dirang Khan ; and Lai bhan. who got the title of Gktnmmundar (ocean of 
excellence). Lai Khan was son-in-law to BilAs, son of TAnsen. Jagn&th and Dirang K^iA n 
were both weighed in silver, and received each 4,500 rupees. 

Awnmgzlb abolished the singers and musicians, just as he abolished the court-hiatorians. 
Music is against the Muhammadan law. Kh&fl Khan (II, 213) tells a curious incident 
which took place after the order had been given. The coart-musicians brought a bier in 
front of the Jharokha (the window where the emperors used to show themselves daily 
to the people), and wailed so loud as to attract Awrangzib's attention. He came to the 
window, and asked whom they had on the bier. They said, Melody is dead, and we are 
going to the graveyard.” ” Very well,” said the emperor, “ make the grave deep, so that 
neither voice nor echo may issue from it." A short time after, the Jharokha also was 
abolished. 


End o» Volume I. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


Pag« 31, note 1. 

*|’6»AB Mal. For oorrecter and fuller biographical notes, vide p. 376. 

Page 35, note 2. 

QviSj KhAn. The correct year of his death i« given on p. 381. 

Page 36, line 20. 

BIbIohOeI. This word is not in the Dictionaries ; but there is no doubt that it means 
White Agate *\ The word is also mentioned in the 4th Book (my Text Edition, 
11, 60), where it is said that all the weights used at court for weighing jewels were 
made of transparent Bal>a|j|ilrt **. Nasrabadi, in his TazkiraA, under 

Jal&l, has the following. “ When the case came on,” he said to MirzS, Taql, “ I have 
often counted witli the point of my penknife the Bab&|]jiuri threads (the veins) 
of your eye— there are seventeen,” 

1 j iff j J ^ ^ \j jkA I 

li j jh *A«a jjm 

Pago 46, middle. 

iiAXJLRiKS OF THE Beoams. Under ShahjahEn and Awrangzib, the queens and princesses 
drew much higher salaries. Thus Mumtaz Mahall had 10 lakhs per annum, and 
her eldest daughters 6 lakhs, half in cash and hall in lands. AwTangzib gave the 
** Begam ^&hib ” 12 lakhs p«r aanum. 

liegarding Nur Jahan's pension, vide p. 574, note 3. 

Page 49, note 7. 

OutBADAN Beoam. From BadaonI, II, 14, we 8(;« that she was Akbar's paternal aunt, 
i.e. she was Humayune sister. 8he was married to KJbizr Khvraja ; vide pp. 207, 394. 

Page 58, line 4, from top. 

BoeOn, 8or6 is the correct name of a town and Pargana is Sirkar Kol. It lies east 
of the town of Kol (^Aligarh), near the Ganges. 

Page 58, line 14, from below. 

PanhIn. This 1 believe to be a mistake for Pathan ” or Pathanko^ The MSS. 
have or but as the initial ein in MSS. is often written with three dots 

below it, it is often interchanged with and reversi^y. The spelling 
Paithdn, for Po/Mn, is common in Muhammadan historians. My conjecture is 
confirmed by the distance mentioned in the text. 
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Page 69, note 2. 

KIlIs. Mr, F. S. Growse, C.S., infoma me that gli&9 is to the present day the KashmM 
term for cherries* 

Page 76, line 7. 

HAHCwi. This partly confirms Elliot's note under OtUU (Beames’ Edition, Maces 
of the N*W* Provinces, II, p. 335) and corrects Shakespeare’s Dictionary^ 

Page 77, line 7, from below, 

PAur Leaves. In the 3rd Book of the A^in (Text, p. 416, 1. 20) Ab0 '1-Fa^l mentions 
another kind of p&n, called Makht dr Mukhi, grown in Bihar. 

Page 84, line 7. 

QaysObI. Col. Yule tells me that the correct name is FansOrI. According to Marco 
Polo, Fansur was a state in Sum&tra, probably the mo<i©m Barus. 

Page 87, note. 

ZIbiiAd. This should be Zerbad, for zer-i b&d, i.e. “ under the wind ”, leeward, the 
Persian translation, as Col. Yule informs me, of the Malay Hd-wah angin, ” below 
the wind,” by which the Malays designate the countries and islands to the east of 
Sumatra. 

Kh afi Kh&n (I, p. U) couples Zerbad with Khata. over both of which Tula 
Khan, son of Chingiz Khan, ruled. 

Page 93, note 6. 

^ have since seen the spelling ^1 ^ which brings us a step nearer to 
etymology. Yaraq means “ supellex ” ; and ktirk means ” fur 

Page 93, line 2, from below. 

AhmaoAbad. The comma after Ahmadabid may be wrong. Ahmadabad is often 
called Ahma<labAd-i Gujrat. 


Page 94, line 17. 


(^iyAs-i N. 1 QSUBAN 1 ), Wc know from the Ta^kira of T^hir Na^rAbMF that Cjlh iy&B 
was born in Yazd. ” The world has not since seen a weaver like him. Besides, 
he was a goo<l poet. Once he brought a piece of mushajjar brocade, on which there 
was among other figures that of a bear between some treses, to Sh&h ^Abb&s 
(1585-1629), when a courtier after praising the stuff admired the l>ear. Ohiv&a 
said on the spur of the moment. 


” The qentknmn ktfjks rhkflp at the bear. Mach looks at his own likeness."* 
Bears in the East are looked upon as stupid animals. A proverb says, 

** A bear on the hilt is an Avicenna,"" i.e. a fool among bigger fools is a philosopher. 
Nasrabadi quotes some of Qhiykft’s verses; 
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I^atge 100» itiiddle. 

CoTTOK Cloiw* Of the vwioue cotton cloths mentioned by Aba ‘l-Fatl. 

ChAut&r wa» woven in Hawell Bah&mnpdr. 

Sir! $&f and Bhirafl, in BharangAon, Kh&ndceh. 

Gang&jal, in Sirkllr Oborigh&t, Bengal. 

Mihrlcul, in AllUh&b&d* 

and FS^chtoliya was mentioned on p. 574, in connexion with NSr Jah&n. 

Page 105, note 2, 

Aoam*! Haft-hazAkI. I find that this expression is much older than Abfi ’1-Fa?rs time. 
Thus Zi&*« M-Din BaranI in his preface to the Tdri^i Ftrdz^JMi (p. 5, 1. 6), states 
that the |£|jalifa *fUmar lived seven thousand years after Adam. 

Page 107, note 8. 

Ashraf KhAn. a correcter and fuller biography of this grandee was given on p, 423. 
He died in 983, not 973. 

Page 108, note 3. 

J^anoAn. The collection of Delhi M8»S. belonging to the Government of India has 
a copy of the Tnzkimi^ ’/-Aieltyd .written by Khandan in 920 a.h., and yet the 
'U^Alam gives 915 as the year of his deatli. 

Page 110, note 3, line 4. 

BxcmO, Though Be<rhu is a common Hindustani name, there is little doubt that the 
corrwt name of the saint is PanchO, or Panju, t;«f« p. 607. BadaonI (II, 54) gives 
08 tdrfkh of his death the words ^ and tells the reader to subtract the 

middle letter (v^), i.e, 971 -2=* 969. Vide also my Essay on “ Badaoni and 
his Works Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal^ 1869, p. 118. 

Page 123, line 18. 

SAKQBAsr. Akbar’s favourite gun. We know' from the Tuzuk (p. 20) that Akbar killed 
with it Jatmall, the champion of Clutor. 

Page 129, lines 27 to p. 130, line 2. 

The reader is rt^quested to substitute the following : — 

Elephants are found in the following places. In the Subah of Agrah, in the jungles 
of Bayawan and Narwar, as far as Bar&r ; in the ^ubah of Ilahab&d, in the confines of 
Pannah, (lihatli) Ghora, Hatanpur, Nandanpur, Sii^uja, and Bastar ; in the ^ubah of 
Miilwah, in Handiah. Uchhod, Chanderf, Santwos, Btjagarh, K&isin, Hoshangab&d, 
Gai'ha, and Hariagarh ; in the Silbah of Bih&r, about Roht^ and in Jharkhand ; and 
in the f^ubah of Bengal, in Opsa and in SAtgan. The elephants from Pannah are 
the best. 

Page 179, note 3. 

BulaymAn Kararan! reigned in Bengal from 971 to 980. 

Page 192, note 1. 

Prince Murid was born on the 3rd Muharraxn, 978. Baddonh II, 132. Vide below. 
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Page 203* middles, and note. 

In the I^roce^dings of the Aaiaiic Society of Bengul» for May, 1870 (p. 146), I have 
ihown that the unclear word» in Badaonf^s text are 

** the cunabula which is their time of mirth.*'* 

By ** cunabula ” the Jesuits meant the representations of the birth of Christ, in 
wax, etc., which they used to exhibit in Agrah and Labor. 

Pago 281, line 8. 

The ^adr read the khufbah in the name of the new king, and thus the julHs became 
a fact. Ehflfi Khan. I, p. 52, 1. 2, from below. 

Page 282, middle. 

Mawlana ’^Abd“ 'l-BAq!. Vide p. 596, note 3. 

Page 321. 

Akbar's Wives. For Raqiyah the diminutive form Huqayyah is to be substituted. 
Regarding Jodh Bal vide next note. 

Sultdn Salima Begum. She is the daughter of Gulru]^ liegum, a daughter of 
BSrbar. Mirz'^ Kur“ ’d-Dm Muhammad, Gulrukh’s hu8l>and, was a Naqshbandl Khw&ja. 

Gulrukh Begum must not be confounded with another Gulrul^ Begum, who was 
tho daughter of Minta Kamrati and wife of Ibrahim Husain MTrza {vide. p. 516). 

Of other women in Akbar’s harem, I may mention (1) the daughter of Qa^J ‘•Isa 
(p. 498) ; (2) an Armenian woman, Tnzuk, p. 324. Vide also Keane’s Agra (luide^ 
p. 38. {3) Qismiyah Banu, marritid by Akbar in tho 19th year (*41:6ar»., Ill, 94) ; (4) a 

daughter of 8hams“ ’d-Din Chak {.A.kharn.., Ill, 659). 

SuLTAX MurXI). He was married to a daughter of Mirzil ‘^Aziz Koka (p. 343). Their 
child, Suitdn Rustam, did not live long {Akbarn.^ Ill, 539, 562). 

Sultak Danyal. Tho corrwt date of his birth seems to be the 2nd Jum&da I, 979, 
not the 10th ; but the MSS. continually confoundtHi <*^3 and ^3. His first wife 
w'as a daiightiw of Sultan (P- 466), by whom he had a daughter of the name 

of Sn^adat Banfi Begum, who was l:M>rri in ICKH) {AkUirn,., IJI, 643). 

Page 323. 

Jaha?«o!k s Wives. An orlditional list was given on p. 533, note 1. Besides them, 

I may mention, (!) a daughter of Mubarak Chak of Kashmir; (2) a daughttT of 
Husain Chnk of Kashmir {Akbarn.., Ill, 659) ; (3) another Knshmin lady, mentioned 
in A kimrn.f 111, 039. 

Pag<* 329, middh*. 

1 >eath of MIkzA Rfstam. Thus the date is given in the Ma'hsir''* ^tf.mard ; but from 
the Padishdhiuntm (II, 302) we that Mirza Rustam <lied on, or a few days Iwfore, 
the 1st Kahi*^ 1, 1052. The author B<lds a remark that “the manners (uwjd*') of 
the Mirza did nut com*sj>ond to Iiis no!>l<* birth, which was [X’rliajm due to tins absence 
of nobility in his mother 

Page 329, line 4, from Indow. 

Qara QCffJ./ Ti’rk.h. The correct name is Qaraqoiidu. The Calcutta Chagtut^ai 
Dictionary gives Qaraqunilu. VamlxVy {History of Bo^dta, p. 26.5, note) mcntiomi 
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the Bhilmla, Nilcii.U0, ’i>Qadr, K&jar, antd Afsh&r, m the principal 

Turkieh tribes that were living in Transcattcssia, on the southern shore of the Caspian 
and in the west of Khur&san. QarSqomlh means “ the black sheep tribe ** 

Pago 332^ note 1. 

The correct name of the place where Bayratn was defeated is Gunichur, 
which lies 8.E. of Jalindliar. The word which the Bibl. Indies Edition 

of Bad&,on! gives, contains “ Phillaur ”, which lies S.W. of Gfinachur. 

Page 342, note, 

T do not thii^k that Fir Muhammad came from the vSbarw’Sn mentioned in tJiiw note. 
It is more likely that he was a 8hirw’S.nI Afghan, 

Page 343, note. 

This note has corre<?ted on p. 445, line 14, and p. 458, note. 

Page 348, line 6, from below. 

2f:^i- QAi>K is the jjame of a Turkman tribe ; inde above. 

Page 361, last line. 

Gooanda,. Itegarding the e-orretH date of the battle, vide p. 460, note 2. 

Page 376. 

Tooar IVIal. The 3fa\}ftir^ 'l-Umara says that Toc^ar Mai was born at Labor. But it is 
now certain that Todar Mai was born at IJlharpur, in Audh ; vide Proceedings 
Asiatic Sociely Bengal, Hoptember, 1871, p. 178. 

l*agc 402, note 2. 

MiyAisi Kai.. 7'he note is to be cancellcxl. Miyan Kal has l>ecn explained on p. 615, note 

l*age 404, line 4. 

ypstjF K Itegarding his death, injdt Tuzvk^ p. 328. His son ^Izzat Kiian is wrongly 
called in the Bibl. Indica Edition of the PadiskdJkn&ma (I, 6 , p. 302) Cj j-i- 

His name was *Uah ; hence his title ^Izzai, 

Page 412, line !. 

QAsim Khan. I dare say the phrase ” Chamanaral lyjuraaan ” merely means that 
he was Governor of KAbul. 

Page 413, line 24. 

BAqI 1ft often called ** Kh&n Baqi Khan ”, 

Page 423, line 15. 

Mfit BAb( 7S. The spelling “Uigur” is now common; but in India the word is pro- 
nounced “ Ighur ”, The query may bo cancdlletl ; vide p. 488, note 1. 

Page 435, line 0. 

Dabtam KpAK. VamlnVy sptdls “ Dostum 
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Page 454, middle. 

Shaykh FarIo-i BtrfigglRl. That the name of Farld'a father was Sayyid Ahmad-i 
BnidhirL may be seen from the short inscription on the “ Bu^arf Mosqne in 
the town of Bih&r, which was built by Shayj^ L^. at the cost of Farld4 Bu^irf, 
and bears the date 15th Rajab, 1017. 

Mr. J. G. Belmerick has sent me the following inscription from Farid's J4mi*^ Masjid 
in Farfdlib&d : — 


I" wilaLl K-ii*- 


-H**; 
iji^ 4/'L— 'i 

OyUw j 

j\ ^ 


1. In the reign of Shah Nur^ ^d-Din^ a king who in pious, jnst, and liberal, 

2. Murta^d Khan, the unique one (farld) of the age and faith, ereeted this religious 
building, 

3. He is hfonoured, powerfid, generous, and liberal, a worthy descendant of the king 
of men [^AliJ- 

4. .4« Tdrlkh of this lasting Blruriure, the %oord-s Kh^yr*^ ’1-Biqa‘f issued from lAc pen. 
This gives 1014 a.h. 


Page 46S. middle. 

iCnwi-iA T.lHia Muhammad. He is mentioned as a Sijiatiini on p. 528, among the 
Baldiabis. 


Page 476, note 1- 

Ma*^sum FOian-i Kauuu. This rc*lx4. who gave Akbar no end of trouble, had the audacity 
to assume royal prerogatives in Bengal. The following inscription I recieived, 
through Biibu liajentiralal Mitra, from Kaja l^ramatha Xiitli, Raja of Ibgbaputi, 
Rajshahi. It was found in a ruined mosque at a village called (■hatmohor, not 
very far from Dighaputi. 

<11 ! uli- y \ I ^ 

jJL^aU ^ y *iJ- ^ ^ ^ I ASCb* 

I \ Af J ^ 

This lofty mosque was built during the time of the great Sultan, the chief of Sayyids, 
Abu *l-Fath Muhammad — May God perpetwAte his ki7tgiU>m fier ever, 0 Lord, O 

Thou who retmiinest I by the high an i exalted Kh ^in. Kh i n Muhammad, son of Tut 
Muhammad Eh'in Qaqshdl, in the ymr 989. 

This was, therefore, nearly two years alter the outbri^ak of the Bengal Military 
Revolt (9th 7a Hajjah, 987) ; vide p^ 486. 

Page 485, line 7. 

Sayyid Muhammad. Regarding the correct date of his death, vide p. 548. 

Page 499, line 27. 

SObat. There is every probability that Sorath, and not Shrat, is intended. 



P«ge 506. 


Thk OAlCKHAlta* Vide pp. 544, 545. 

The plaoefi PhamSla and DangaH not Bangall) mentioned in the note 

m the prindpai plaoee in the Gakkhar Bistirict, are noticed in £. Terry's Voyagt to 
Mwtt India {London, 1655, p. HS). ** KakarM, the principal Cities are called Bekake 
and P&rhokt ; it is a large Province, but exceeding mountainous ; divided it is from 
Tartaria by the Mountain Caucasus ; it is the extremest part North under the MogoV$ 
eubjeotion/’ 

l>e Laet also gives the same passage. 

Page 512, line 1. 

YABiiQ K^An. The correct name is, I believe, Boraq Klian. Vide Vambdry’s 
Bokhara t p. 153. 


Page 552, middle. 

KtJcH HajO. Regarding KQch H&ju and Kucb and Mukarram Khan, vide my 

article on these countries in Journal Asiatic Society Bengal for 1872, p. 54. 

Page 553, line 5. 

ChaznIk KiiAj?, of J&lor. 

The Pahlunpbr family is of Afgh&ci origin, belonging to the Lohanl tribe, and, it 
is said, occupied Bihar in the reign of Humayfln. They subsequently took servioe 
with the king of Dihli ; and from Akbar 8hah, in a.i>, 1597, Ghaznin iSthan, the chief, 
obtained the title of Diw’aii, for haring successfully repulsed an invasion of Afjdl&n tribes ; 
for his services on this occasion, he was also rewarded with the government of Labor. 
In A.D. 1082, Path Khtin Diwin received the provinces of Jalor, Sanchor, Pahlunpur, 
and Disah from Awrangzib. Path Kh an died in 1688, leaving an only son. Fir Kh 5.n. 
w'ho W'fis supplanted in his rights by his uncle Kainal Khfin, wKo, subsequently, being 
unable to withstand the increasing power of the Rathors of Marwar, was iom|xdled, 
in A.Jj, 1698, to quit the country f Jalor], and retire with his family and dependents to 
Pahlunpur, w'here the family has remained ever since. — Selections^ Bombay (jommment 
MecOrdsy No. X.XV . — New Series^ p. 16. 

Pag© 591, line 27. 

‘^Ai.! Qiini Beo IstajlO^. Varabery spells Ustajlii, which is the name of a Turkish tribe ; 
vide p. 687. 
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Page 28, line 

18 from top, 

for ManlS^na Ma^qud 

read M?*'Ulana Maq^Gd. 

*• 

281, „ 

9 


bottom, 

„ p. 256, note 

,, p. 266, note. 

M 

28(). „ 

3 11. 

ff 

bottom, 

„ vide p. 183, note 2 

„ vidt p. 192, note 3. 

ft 

293, „ 

1 

ff 

top. 

„ Qvr{p. 110) 

„ (p. 116). 

ft 

32(i, „ 

17 

ff 

bottom, 

„ Mirza Shahnr^ 

„ Mirza Shahruyi. 


333, lines 27, 30 

ff 

top, 

„ ^^Abd'* U-Fatb 

Abu U-Fath. 

„ 

380, line 

18 


top, 

„ vide p. 356 

„ vide p. 383. 

„ 

390, 

14 

ff 

bottom, 

„ Bkakhar 

„ Bliakkar. 

ft 

402. „ 

20 

ff 

top, 

„ Mandi Qasim Khan 

„ Mahdi Qasim Khan. 


405, 

19 

ff 

top, 

„ p. 365, note 2 

„ p. 394, note 1. 

f> 

408, „ 

7 

M 

top. 

ft Khawia Sultan ^Ali 

„ Khwaia Sultan 

ft 

413, „ 

6 

ff 

bottom, 

p. 371, note 2 

„ p. 402, note 1, 

ft 

440, „ 

3 

ff 

bottom, 

,, Baha“*l-I>m 

,, Baba “’d- Din. 

ft 

600, „ 

12 

ff 

top, 

„ Jaiala Tariki, p. 441 

„ JaiAla Tariki, p. 442. 

If 

507, „ 

19 

ff 

bottom. 

„ p. 320 

„ p. 336. 

ft 

826. „ 

18 

ff 

top, 

„ Pu8am“ ’d-Din 

Husam” ’d*Din. 

ft 

532, „ 

11 


top. 

„ Togmal 

„ Jagmal. 

ft 

534, 

16 

tf 

bottom. 

„ Murabadad 

,, Murtidabad. 

>f 

63i), „ 

17 

ff 

t-op, 

„ Dodavarl 

„ Godavari. 

ft 

542, „ 

30 

ff 

top, 

„ ‘^Abfri-Qadir 

„ ^Abd« M.Qadir. 

tt 

543, „ 

7 

ft 

top, 

„ Arjurn Singh 

,, Arjuu Singh. 

ft 

643. „ 

9 

tf 

topf 

„ 246. Sakat Singh 

,, 250. Sakat Singh {vide 
line 17, p. 551). 

ft 

573, lines 6, 6 

ft 

bottom. 

„ p. 309 

„ p. 321, 

ff 

612, lino 

7 

tt 

bottom. 

No, 234, p. 480 

„ No. 234, p. 637. 

ft 

614. „ 

18 

tt 

bottom, 

„ vide p. 172 

„ vide p. 181. 

f* 

615. „ 

7 

tf 

bottom. 

„ vide p. 159, note 

„ vide p. 167, note. 

ff 

642. „ 

5 n. 

ft 

bottom , 

„ pp. 334, 528 

pp. 354, 696, 

** 

660. „ 

6 

ft 

bottom. 

„ Sbarif-i Arnnli, pp. 
176, 452 

„ Sharif-i Araull, pp, 
185, 502. 

ft 

670, „ 

18 n. 

ft 

bottom. 

„ isthilul 

,, isfihldl. 

ft 

672, „ 

17 

ft 

bottom. 

„ vide above, p. 353 

„ vide above, p. 376. 

ft 

682, „ 

17 n. 

tf 

bottom. 


,, Najirl, p. 649. 
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[Th© numbfjre refer to the pages ; n. means “ footnote Whan names occur twice 
or several on a page, they have been tmtereil only ante in the Index. 

The geogra|>hical names form a separata Index.] 


A ba BAKE, won of Bahadur Khan 
Qurbegi, 5fv5. 

^Abbafi-i ^iafawh 8hdh, converts people 
to .ShV^^ism, 494 ; 503, 504, 973 n. 

AbdaJ Chak, 535. 

Abdals, the forty, 2('Xh 206 n. 

Abdar l^ana, 57. 

'^Abdi Kor, 538. 

*^Abdi of Xishapur, a katib, 108. 

^Al>d» *1 *^Alf Tarkhan. Mirzil, 389. 

‘’Abd*^ '1 ^A’/Jni, ride Sultijin Khwaja. 

^Abd'’ ’l-'^A/.iz, a kdtib, 109. 

^Ab<,I“ of Dihli, 6(^7. 

Ubd« ’I Bdqi, Sad*'. 282, 506, 610. 

‘'Abd'^ M-Bari. Khwaja. 571, 576. 

^Abd« ’hC^Atfur, of Dihli, 454. 

*^Ab(i» 0-O]iufur, ^llr/a. 345. 

‘^Abd'* 'Idihaffir. Shavi^, 607. 

‘^A1k 1“ ' Mlh ank J^haykh, 616. 

*^Abd“ ’l-H(U|q, (d Sabzwur, 107. 

*?Abd» ’1-Hay, Mir ‘^Adl, 522, 525. 536 
(Xo. 230). 

^AIkI^ O-Hay, name of several katihs, 

107, 109. 

^Abd« ’l-Karirn, a kutib, 109. 

^Abd'^ ’hKarim Sindlu .'\inir Khiln. 526, 

527. ' 

^AIkI** M- Kh ftll<^ Khavvuff. 495. 

^Abri« ’llah-i Ashpaz, 107. 

*^Abd^ ’Ilah-i Sayrafi, HI". 

’Ihlh ^hjin Barha, 428. 

’lliih Kh iin Firur-jang, 551, 556, 

565, 568, 577 in. 57H. 

09J 


*JAbd'* dlah Khan Mughul, 322, 432 

(No. 76). 

<^Abd« ’liah Khiin, Fayyid, 300 n„ 518 
(No. 189). 

^AIkO* ’Hah Khan Uzbak, 337 (No. 14), 
401. 468, 518. 

^Abd« ’Hah Khan I7zbak, king of 
BuJduira, 452, 522. 

‘^AIkI« 'H iih, Khvvrijft. Khwajagan Khwaja, 
467. 

’llah, KinvajH. son of Khwaja 
^Ahd^ ’1-La.til\ 467 (Xo. 109). 

^Abd“ ’Hah Marwilrid, Khwaja, 596, 
653 n. 

^Abd'^ ’MTih, Mir, 109; a singer, 682. 

‘-'Abd'* ’Hah, Mirza, ride Sardar Khan. 

‘^Abd«’Hilh Sarfaraz Ki»an, 551 (No. 257). 

'^vXbd'* ’llah, *Shayki>, son i>f Muhammad 
(Ih an'S. 509, 

^Abd« ’Hah, son of Xizam Murlaza 
Kh5n, 523. 

^Abd’^ ’Hah, son of Fa^id Ki'an, 519. 

'' Abd^'Hah, Sultan of Kashj^har, 339, 511. 

^‘Abd'* ’Hah Sultanpuri, 614 ; rtdt 
Makhdurn^* ’1-M.ulk. 

*^Ab<l" ’1-l^atif, Mir, of Qazwin, 496, 615. 

‘^Abd“ ’l-laitif, Mirzii, 345. 

^'Abd'‘ ’l-ljatif, son of Naijib Khan. 498. 

^Alalui majid, vide .^saf Khan. 

^^Abda '1-Malik ibn Marwan. 37. 

S\1hI“ ’I Matlab Kh an, 441 (Xo. 83), 

*^AM‘* H-Mutuin. Mir, 5H9 (Xo. 374). 

^AIkH' H-Muqtadir, 523. 
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*l.Q&dir Akliund, 542, 615. 

*^Abd“ "l*Qadir mde BadaoaL 

*^Ab<J^ ’l-Qfidir, MAwlttui, 614. 

^AM® ’l-Qadlr Sirhiudl, 614. 

^Abd® M-QMu-i JHanl, 440. 

^Abd® ^bQaaim Naraakin, 4;>6 n., 525 
(No. 199). 

*^Abd“ 'l-Quddus, of Gango, 607, 615. 

*^Abd“ 'l*8ami, Qa?I, 615. 

^Abd® ’l-Wahhab Bukhari, Sayyid, 434- 

‘^Abd® ^1-Wahhfib, Shaykji, 616. 

"^Abd® ’1-Wabid, 8ayyid, 685 (No. 364). 

*^Abd® ’l-Wabid, .Shaykh, 610, 

<^Abd® ’1-W^i, 322, 

^Abd® ’n-Nabi, Smlr, 177, 182, 186, 195, 
197, 279, 281, 282, 283, 284, 649, 
615, 616. 

^Ahd® V Raliim-i Khahlli. a katib, 107. 

^Abd® ’r-Rahim Khar. 450 n., 505. 

^AIhI® ’r-Rahlm, of Khwitri/jn. a katib, 
109, 

^Abd® ’r- Rahim, of Lakhuau, Shaykl), 
360. 524 (No. 197). 

^Atxl® ’r-Rahim, Mawlana, a katib, lOi). 

*fAbd® ’r-R.ahim Mirza Khan Khanan. 
vide j^h an Kh anrui. 

^Abd® ’r-Halum, .son of Qd^-iin iChan, 401. 

*^Abd“ ’r- Rahman Dulday, 517 (No, 186), 
582. 

^Abd® ’r-Uabman, Mir/a, 517 (No. 183). 

*’Ahd® ’r-Kahman Sur, 395 n.. 416 n. 

•^Abd® ’r-Ka.shid, kirtg of Kashghar, 512, 
512 n. 

^Abd® ’r-Razzaq Samsam® 'd-l>awla, 
494 n. 

^A1h 1“ ’r-Razznq, Mir, of (dian, 468, 526, 
527. 

‘'Abd® *s-.Sulam, Mawlana, 614. 

\s-Sala7n BayamI, 67n. 

‘•Abd® ’.s-Sahlm, son ol Mu'^azzam Kh an. 
588 n. 

*’'At)d® ’^-Natnad, a katil), 109. 

^Abd® ’sh-Shaldtl, Kil'y^'O'O 44)6, 608, 

^Abd® ’s-Saniatl, Kli waja. of Kashari, 
584 (No. 353). 

^Alwl® \s-Samad, JihwaJa, Shirljiqahim, 
114, .554 (No. 266). 

<^A1k 1« ’Hh-Shukur, Mnlhl, 198. 

^Abd® s-Subhan Dulday, 582 (!So. 349). 

■^Abd® ’H*Subbau, Mirza, 578. 


Abhang i^ian, 367 n. 

Aboriginal races, 241, 262 i vide Tribes. 

AbQ Is-b&q Firang, ShayMl, 608. 

Abu ls*baq, Sayyid, 486, 590 (No. 384). 

Aba q.Baqd, 619. 

Abu ’l-Baqd, Amir IChan. 626. 

Abu q*Farah, Sayyid, of 426, 428. 

Abu I Fatlt Bog, 333, 551. 

Abu ’1-Fath Gujrati. Shayk^i, 616. 

Abu ’1-Fatli, Hakim, 184, 216, 368, 440, 
468 (No. 112), 469, 612, 639 n., 
644 n., 656. 

Abo T-Fath Kh&n. son of ShO^ista Khftn. 
575, 576. 

Abu d-Fatb, son of Fa^I Bog, 333, 493, 
542, 542 n. 

Abu ’KFatb, son of Mu^affar MughuL 
576 (No. 323). 

Abu d-Fattab Ataliq, 562 (294). 

Abu ’l>Fay:p, Fayifi, 548 ; vide FayzL 

x\bu d-Fa;^!, author of the A*’In, 176, 177, 
178, 183, 184, 196, 197 n.. 203, 204, 
213 u., 218, 220, 422, 488, 490, 
553 11. 

Abu ’l-Fa?,l of Kazarun, Kbatib. ,549. 

Abu d-Kai!:!. son of the Mir ‘'Adi, ,548. 

Abu d-I;lasan, IChwaja, 345 ; vide Asaf 
Khan. 

Abu d-Ha.san, »Sayyid, son of the Mir 
‘^Acli, .585 (No. 3815). 

Abu d-Husayn, 408. 

Abii d Khayr Kh an, 526, 527. 

Ahu d-.Ma‘'ali. son of the Mfr ‘?Adl, 563 
(No. 297) ; ridr Shah Abud-Mu*'ali. 

Abu d*Mubamnmd. 569. 

Abu d-Muzalfar, Mir, 424. 

xVbu d-Mu?.afIar, -son of Ashraf Kh an. 
542 (No. 240). 

‘’Abn d-Qasirn, brother of ‘•Abu d>Qadir 
Akhund, .542 (No. 242). 

Abfi d-Qa»im, Governor of Gwilliyar, 330. 

Abu d-Q/isiiu, Mir, of Kish|ipur, 593 
(No. 398). 

Abft d-Qasim, of Werkop&*i, 677 n., 
678 n. 

Abu d-Qasim, Sayyid, son of the Mir 
‘^Adb 548 (No. 251). 

Abu d'VVafa, Mir, 526. 

xlbfi Naijr, of Farah, 43 n. 

Abu Rayban, quot<*d. 44, 



aW m, m. 

Abfi son ol Sul|fin 

^mmyn Uiml, m» 328. m (No. 

m). 

Aba Ba<rid» Sulifaii of KSahgfear, 512, 513. 
Abu X&iib 8ba*i8trfi gliAo, 575. 576. 

Aba iW)!! of Maoift Khan. 450. 

Aba Xalib. son of Bha^iata Kh&n. 576, 
576. 

Aba Turftb, Mfr, Oujratl, 445, 560. 
Abw&b'^/bmal, rovenuo accounts, 270. 
accounts, how kept, 14; how divi<ie<l, 
270. 

Aohhe, ShayIJi, 68B n. 

Adam Barba, Soyyid, 427, 588 n. 

Adam, Sultan, Gakkhar, 338, 506, 507, 
508, 644. 

Adam, the hrst man, called Haft-hazaii, 
105 n. 

Adham, Khan, son of Mahum Anga, 274, 
340 (No. 19). 

Adham, Afir, 486. 

Adhan, ShayJjli, 607. 

Adheia, a coin, 32. 

^Adil Khan, son ot* Shah Mubammadd 
Qalati, 478 (No. 125). 

^Adil 8h&b, 520, 620 n. 

‘^Adbgutka. a coin, 31. 
admiralty, 289. 
admission to court, 105. 
advances to officers, 275. 

Adwami, of Opsa, 594 (No. 413). 

Afjdiiins, their last stiind under ‘^Ugna&n 
LohunI, 586, 587 ; their character, 
436. 583. 

Ada tun Mirxa, 372. 

Afrasiyab, son of Mirza Miibammad 
408. 

Afridis, 578. 

Afshar, 687 
Aft&bi, 30. 

Aft4bgir, a royal ensign, 52. 

Af?:al Khan, 674 n. 

Afpil Khan. KliW&ja Sul|&n *?AU, 408 
(No. 56). 
agar^ %idf> Alot>s. 

Agate, vuh bib&jjiurl. 

Aiji& Kliizr Nahawandl, 672 n. 

Agha Muhammad NA**!, 682 n. 

Agh^ Muhammad T&hir Wa$li, 576. 


A<Si& MuliA, 557, 658, 572, 572 m 

Aght MuHa Bawfttdar. 398, 451, 668. 

Agha MttllA QazwinI, 689 (No. 376). 

Agingir, or firepot, 50. 

Ahadis, 20, 20 n., 170, 170 241, 269; 
under JahAnglr, 606. 

Ahancldm^ a metal, 41. 

Ahdad, 571. 

AM-i 191 n, 

Ahmad Bfirha, Sayyid, 300, 447 (No. 91)* 

Ahmad Beg K5buii. 501, 618 (No. 191), 
589. 

Ahmad Beg Kh&n. brother of Nor Jahlua, 
576. 

Ahmad Beg, Miraa, 398. 

Ahmad Bujjjian, Sayyid, 456. 

Ahmad! Fayya?, Shaykia. 616. 

Ahmad Kb &n Niy&sEi, 541 n., 642. 

Ahmad Khattu, Shayld>. 570, 570 n. 

Ahmad Lod!, 669. 

Ahmad, Mir Munshi, 486. 

Ahmad, Mulla, of Thathah. 112, 113, 216. 

Ahmad Qasim Koka, 664 {No. 307). 

Ahmad, Sayyid, 568. 

Ahmad Shah, Ra?iy« U-Mulk, of Gujrat, 
419. 

Ahmad, Sha vkh. 614. 

Ahmad, Shaykh, a katib, J06. 

Ahmad, Shayldi, son of ’^Abd® ’l-Quddfis, 
616. 

Ahmad, ShayMi, son of Salim Cbishti 
Sikriwal, 530 (No. 210). 

Ahmad ^uB, 218, 219. 

Ahmad, Sultan of Gujrat, 569. 

Afirar, lyjwaja, 467, 608, 

aimaq^ vid^ uyimq> 
a tent, 56. 

Akas.diya, 49, 62, 52 n. 

Akbar, Emperor, when born^ 64 n. ; hia 
miraculous birtli, 219, 415 ; his full 
name, 196 ; his mother, 352, 353, 
354 ; his nur8<;s, vwie Mahum Anaga, 
Ficha dan Anaga, Jl Ji Anaga ; hia 
attachment to relatives, 341, 342, 
343 ; his children, 321 ; his wives, 
181, 321, 322, 686 ; hie brothers, vide 
Muhammad Hakim Mirza and Mirza 
Ibr&him, 594; hie character and 
how he spends hia time, 162, 163, 
164 ; abhors cruelty, 141 n. ; regarda 
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tlie perfonaanoe of Ms duty an aet of 
worships 11 ; enters into details, 
254; is a good physiognomist, 
24^ n. ; believes in luoky days, 
97 n. ; is “ Itieky 254 ; is musieal, 
53,54; is witty, 47 1 ; shows himself 
to the people, 164 ; how he dines, 60, 
61 ; invents new names, 47, 61, 62, 
68. 69, 96, no, 135, 136, 147 n. ; is 
fond of fruit, 68 ; dislikes meat, 
64; abstains from it, 164; wears 
woollen stuffs like Sufis, 96 ; likes 
only certain books, 110; is fond of 
painting, 113, 114, 115 ; of elephants 
and trained leopards, 138, 399 ; likes 
to s<h:‘ spidijrs tight, 308 ; not 

hunt on Fridays, 300 ; invents a 
carriage, 2H5 ; a!\d a wheel for 
cleaning guns, 1 22 ; his favourite 
gun Sangram, 123. 685 ; invents 
elephant gear, 134, 135; im|>rove8 
his army, 242 ; intrcxluees the brand, 
or the Dagh o Law, 242, 243, 

343, 344, 669 iJ.; improves guns, 
110, 120; his forced march from 
Agra to Gujrat, 342, 458 n., 480 n. ; 
his religion, 51 : is the spiritual 
guide of his people, 170; perforins 
rairacies, 174, 294, 297 ; is the 
representative of God, 197 ; is king 
by Id vine Right, Preface, 3 ; 
abolishes the jazyn, 198 ; interdicts 
beef, 202 ; orders the ct3urti<^rs to 
shave off their lK‘ards, 2(#2, 609 n. ; 
looks upon dogs and pigs as clean, 
203 ; abolishes the Hijrah, 204 ; 
hates everything Arabic, 205. 208, 
215 ; dislikes the names “ Muham- 
mad ” and ** Ahmad 382 n. ; 
makes the MuUas drink wine, 207, 
522 ; calls a Zoroastrian jjriest from 
Persia, 22<) ; k<ieps I*artfi feasts, 
286 ; diseonrages circumcision and 
the rite of Sati, 216, 217 ; saves a 
S(Ui, 472 ; bates the learned and 
drives them from court, 181, 200, 
201 ; resumes thedr grants of lan<l, 
278, 279, 280, 281 ; his views on 
marriage, 287, 288 ; and on educa- 
tion, 288, 289 ; fixes the age for 


marriage, 204 ; worships fire and 
tho sun, 51, 210, 211, 212 ; founds a 
new sect, 174 ; admits pupils to It 
by oeremony, 212 {vith Divine 
Faith) ; is opposed for his religious 
opinions, 439 ; esfweially b}’’ *'Abd“ 
'llah of 3'uran, 522 ; is called a God, 
632 ; forces courtiers to pi*osirate 
themselves Vw'fore him, vide sijdah ; 
his last illness, 521 ; day of his 
death, 222 n, ; is buried at 8ikan« 
drah, 220. 

Akbarrtdma, Lucknow edition of, 481 n., 
543 n. 

AkVjar Quli Sultan, 544, 545, 

dkhta, meaning of, 477 n. 

A khfachis, an officer over hoi’ses, 145. 

Al-i Mvi;g,affar, a dynasty, 494. 

aldr/m, a stuff, vide akha. 

A^ld Hftzrai, a title, 358 n. 

A^ld Khfiqdtiy a tith', 358 ,n. 

a royal standard. 52. 

*^Aiani Puirhn, 8jiyyiti, 427, 431 n. 

A*^lam Kabuli, Mullii, 167 n., 615. 

*''Alam Lodi, 560. 

*d-I)awlah, Miiv.il, 572. 

‘^Ala*‘« ’d-l)m Hinttl, a katib, 108. 

\M>in Islam Khiin, 552, 586, 587. 

‘^Alu*’*^ 'd-Din Hhiljl, his coins, 18 ; his 
army reforms. 2.72 ; interferes with 
grants of land, 281. 396 n., 512 n., 
550 n. 

’d-DIn Khwafi, Khwaja, 464. 

Ala*’'* ‘d-Din Llrl, 609. 

^Ala*'a ’d-Din Maj/.rd), 608. 

^Ala*^“ 'd-l)in, Mlrxa, 588. 

^’Aia*'« bMulk. of Lar, 670 n. 

<rAla*^a FMulk, Mir, of Tirmix, 339. 

ah'ha, a melon. 68 ; a Htiiff, 97, 97 n. 

xMexander the Great (Hikandar), 367, 623. 

Mir, a katib, 108, 109. 

*^AU, Mir, 8ayyid Judii*'!, of Tabri?., a 
}.Mi.inter and poet, 114, 660; a 
musician, 682 ; — , of Qum, 667. 
^Ali, QMh 370. 

*^AU, the Khalifah. 105. 

^All Ah mad, the engraver, 22, 28, 54, 55. 

^Alf Akbar, Mir, 415 (Xo. 62). 

^All Akbar Tashbihl, Mir, 506 n. 

^AII Aaghar. MirvA, 454. 
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^AllBe^pdhoTBkB^^ 

<fAli Beg ‘JAlamsh&H Miraft, m <2»7), 
^AH C^ttman* a kitib, 104). 

^Ali Dost jyjan, 602, 002 n. 

Alif Ek&n Gair&ti, 419. 

^Alf ibn Hilill, a caligrapbist, 106* 

«?All Mali Chak, 534. 

^All EkSai, Kaja, of M^ndes, 345. 356, 
‘^AU Marrlart Bahadur, 550 {No. 273). 

^AJi Muhammad Asp. 551 (No. 350). 

^Ali QuU, itV/c KMn Zamfin, 

^Aii Qtdi I^ieg Bher Afkan Khan. 

591 (No. 394). 689. 

'^ Ali Quli Khan IndaraM, 478 (No. 124). 
^AIJ Ray, of littlo Tibhat, 323, 520, 076. 
^AU .Shcr, Mir, U)7 n.. 108, 108 n., 360. 
Shukr Reg, 329, 330. 
a melon, 08. 

^Ali Tar, 448. 

Allah Bakbsh Sadr, 482, 

Allah Quli, 544, .345. 

Allah Y<ir 560, 

a)rn», paid at court, 14. 276, 277. 
alca*«. wood of 85. 

ahrn<, 26. 27. 
alplialj^ds, 104, ICC) n. 

AlqAs Mtrra, Safawi, 328. 

,\ltun Qulij, 561 (No. 290). 

Ainan’J 'llab, .son of Sayf |vh«ci Koka, 
584 {No. 3.36). 

Ambft Kbi^^ Chak Ivasihnitii, 529, .329 n., 
557. 

"’^amhar, 83. 

^ A in bar, Malik. 359, 300, 4.33. 

Amin iiljjin (Ihori, 58 L 
Amin HazL ^^6. 

Amin« 3M>in Inju, 51Ir, 501. 

Ariiir Beg PavTuwi, 670. 

A t nil" ( ' J m u I >an , 33 1 . 

Amir Hnydar, of Beigriim, 331 n, 

Amir Khan. 526, 527. 

Amir Khan. Sayyid, 494 n. 

Amir Kh an Beg, 404. 

Amir lijuvn, 324, 325, 330. 

Amir lyivnnrawi, Sayyid, 601 n, 

Amir Maa^fir, a kiltib, 107. 

Amir Qa?i Asiri, 008. 

Ama>“ 'i-unmrd, a title, 250, 353. 

Ainr Singh, or Amra, RhiiA, 364, 495, 686. 
Amr Singh, of Idar, 363. 


Amr Singh Baghela, 446, 

Amr Singh Slsodiya, 460, 

Amri, a p<K?fc, 078 n, 

Amr“ ’llab, Mfrza, 361. 
amulets, 571. 

amusements at court, 308, 316, 

Anand Singh Kachhwaha, 461- 
anaga^ or nurse, 341. 

A nin, 229, 230, 231. 

Anisi, a pocd, 648, 648 n. 

Anistt ’d-Pin, vkie Mibtar Khiin. 

Anup Singh Baghela, 446. 

Anwar Mirza, 345. 

*^Aqa*’kl-i NasafI, title of a book, 390 n. 
‘'Aqil, Mirza, son of Mlrza *^I»a l^rkh&n, 
392 n. 

^Aqil HnaavTi Mlrza, 610* 614. 
agfa^, or jdgir^ 206, 266 n. 

<lArab Bahadur, 198, 377, 438, 450, 472. 
494, 537. 

^^Ariibshah, Mir, 034 n. 

^Arafat o a Tazkira, 584. 

Aram BfinO Begum, Akbar’s daughter, 
321. 

arhnb^ meaning, 633 n. 

Arinib^ H~tabdwilf houselmld cxjKmsca, 
270. 

archers, 264. 

Anlsher, a Zoroastrian priest, 220, 220 n* 
Ard«her Kabuli, 539. 

Arjdiun, a elan, 389, 391. 

Arjihdn of Kabul, a katib. 106. 

Arghun Khan. 389. 

‘' Arif Beg 8ha\ lA *^UmarT, 506. 

Arjun .Singh, 543 (No. 244). 

Ariat, a elan, 531. 57 L 
armourers, 119. 

armours, kinds of, 117, 118, 119. 
iu'ms, list of, 1 16. 

army, strength of Akbar's army, 241, 
254, 256 ; of Shalijahan, 255. 
Arqun, ^Abd*^ ’Uah, a katib, 107, 
arrack, 74. 

arstmal, the imperial, 115. 

Arstan, a poet, 678. 

Arzani Begum, 324. 

*^ar^-nam€ha^, 273. 

Asad Beg, son of Kh an DaweSin Sh&h, 
410. 

Asad Khan, Shuja’^d Kabuli, 476 n. 
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Asad son of Qntluidl Qadam Kh&n. 
478. 

Asad Kfa&n Turkm&n, 4ld> 

^Asad** M>I>awla» Mir Jamal**^ d-IHn 
^iiBayn, 500. 

Asadf* ’liah Khan, of Tahriai, 471 (No. 
116). 

Asad'* *llah, Mirza, 588. 

Asad** son of Sher Khwa^. 511, 
Asad** llab TurkmSn. 415, 472. 

Asafi, a poet, 652 n., 667 n., 670 n. 
Asaf-jah, 575. 

Asaf Khan. Assf** 'd-I)awla. Asaf-jah, 
308, 399. 

A?af Kh&» (I), ’1-Majid, 251, 349, 

372, 395, 396. 

Asaf Khan (II), Ghivas” 'd-Bin *?Ali, 451, 
479 (No. 126), 575. 

Asaf Khan (III), Ja^^far Beg, 219, 323, 
324, 461 (No. 98), 510, 583, 643. 

Asaf Khan (IV), Yarnin'* M-Dawla, 
Miraa Abu U-Hosan, 675, 570. 

Asalat Khan Lodi, 568. 
a^hkhar, 25. 

Ashki, a po<?t, 660 n., 667. 

Ashraf, a pc»et, 424. 

Ashraf j^an Mir Munshi, Mubatnmad 
Asjdjar, 107, 107 n., 423 (No. 74). 
Ashraf Khwaia. 576 (No, 320). 
ctshf^ a coin, 32. 

ash0hat, a metallic composition, 42. 
ashUidd, a coin, 31. 

.Asiri, of Ray, 668. 

Askaran Kachhwaha, 475, 609, 600. 
‘^Askari Mirza, brother of Humayun, 
334, 372, 489. 

*^Askan Mirza, son of Ja^^far Beg, 454, 
Asl-i Jam^-i XOmar, 377. 

*^Apnatd Awfiiya, title of a book, 614. 
asrdr-i maktiim, title of a book, 638 n, 
assaying, mode of, 22. 
assessment, under Bayr&m Khan. 373 ; 
under Mu^affar yji an. 373 ; under 
Xodar Mai, 377, 475 ; of Kashmir, 
370, 452 ; of Afgljanistan, 409. 
Aswati, Maw! ana, 682 n. 
a<d%, an office, 330, 333. 339, 346, 361, 
354, 355, 357, 371, 383, 383 n., 388, 
389, 416, 439, 452, 453. 

€tti>egip master of the horse, 145, 477 n. 


Atga Kh&n. Shams'* ^d-Bln Muhammsd^ 
274, 337 (No. 15), 338. 

Atkarban, a Sanskrit work, 111. Ill n. 
(4h~kha7jiba, a tent, 66* 

'JAtiq, 594. 
a^kal, 229, 230. 

Atk5 Timur, 389. 
atma^ a coin, 29. 

^air^ rose water, 574. 
aviary, the imperial, 307. 

Awji Mill 111, 663 n. 

Awiftd ljusayn, 635- 
awratigy or throne, 52. 

Awrangzeb, 358 n. ; aboU8hc.s music, 
682 n.; 683. 

Awkns, a tribe, 507 n. 

atodra-naviHf 261. 

l-Ma^arify title of a booh, 

479- 

^Ai/dr iMliiLdty a book by Abu 
112, 112 n. 

1-hirsK name of a verso in the 
Qor^an, 177. 

Ayaz, slave of Mahmud of Ghazni. 036 n, 
Ayimas, tenures, 283, 284. 

^^Ayisha, Muhammad’s wife, 206 n., 
^ 213 n. 

^Ayn Kh an Dakhini, 539. 

^^Ayshi, Mawl&na, 109. 

A'^zam Khan, vide Khan~i A'^jpam. 
azjdr^ a perfume, 87. 

A^har, Mawlana, a katib, 108. 

Azhdar l^h an Dakhini, 539. 

*^AzIz, son of Khan .Tah4n Lodi, 668. 
‘^Aziz Kabuli, Mirz5, 476 n. 

^Aziz Koka, vide Kh&n i A*^*am. 

'JAziz« ’ilah, Mir, 404. 

*?Aziz« ’ll&h, Mir Turbati, 595. 

'^A^pmat, liOdi, 568. 


B aba Agfca, 353. 

Bal>& Balks, 608. 

Babk Beg, 450. 
b^JbdgJiUrty or agate, 36, 683. 

B&ba Hasan Abd&l, a saint, 580. 

B&b& Man Qiqsh&I, 375, 399 n., 400; 

dies, 377. 

Baba Kipfir, 608. 

B&ba Quehin, 493. 
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Ejaip<»t»r» introdtioes g^rtleiiing, 
99 ; his Mmimns, 855 ; 885« 
m 468/512, 685. 

b&b&shaif^it ft km<i ol 68, 590. 

B|lh6 Bher Qftiftndftr, » saint, 678. 

Bab& 'T&Hb, ft iioet, 076. 

B&bft isambtln 855, 887. 

B&bO Mankll, 400, 528 (No. 202). 
h<Ml, wood, 28 n., 25, 73. 
mbtis, Mir, 423 (No. 73). 488 n., 687. 
Bftdft]s|xfihifi, their character, 504. 

Badan Singh Bhadauriya, 647. 

Bad&onl, the historian, 110 n.. Ill n., 
177, 271. 402, 481, 485, 531, 017, 
062 n. 

b&dinj&ti, 62, 02 n. 

"l-haydn^ title of a book, 617. 
Badi<« 'z>Zaman, Mirz&, ShahnawSiz 
iOlin, 527 n. 

Badi^'^ ’z-Zaman, MirziL, son of 
Muila, 398, 451. 

Ba<il*^« ’z*Zaman, Qazwini, 451. 

Badi^« ’z»Zamin, son of Mirza Shahruhh 
Ba<iakhshl. 320. 

Badi^“ V.-Zamiii Mirza, son of Biiltan 
Husain Mirza, 389, 390. 
b&dhi (brocade), 574. 

Badr-i ^Alam, Mir, 522. 

Badr, Sayyid, 458. 

Bad Singh Bhaduriya, 547 n. 
ba^hlu a dirham, 37. 

Bahadur, conferred as title, 300. 

Bahadur Dhanturi, 691. 

Bahadur Gohiot, 664 (No, 308). 

BahSdur Kjm n (No. -87); vide Muham- 
mad Asghar and Pahar Khau. 
Bahadur ly^an, Muhammaii Sa*^id Shay- 
binl. 347, 349, 395, 397, 413, 414. 
Bahadur jCM n Oil&ni, 556. 

Bah&dur ]£|][4n Qurdar, 555 (No. 269). 
Bahadur, Suton, of Gujrat, 372, 680 n. 
Bah&r Begam, daughter of Jahangir, 322. 
Bah&rlO triW. 329, 387, 687. 

Bah&*J« ’d-Oitt KambO, 535. 

Baha<f« ’d-I)in Mufti, 016, 

Baha^“ 'd-IHn Zakariyk, of Multan, 436. 
Bftha** d*-l)in MijzCib, of Bftda,on, 449. 
hoJWa, 15. ]5n. 

Bahmanyfir, 575. 570. 

Bahrftm, son of Shams!, 499. 


Bahrain Hfrza, B^^fawi, 328. 

Bahr&m Qnlf, a muftioian, 082. 

Bahram Ba<|qa^ a poet, 051, 051 n. 

Bair! S&I, brother of Gajpati, of Bih4r,. 
568 n. 

B&izawi^ a Qor5,n commentator, 614. 
Bakhsfai B&nQ Begum, 339. 

Bakfashls. of AkbarV reign, 695. 

Bakhshu. a singer, 080 n. 

Bayity5.r, a clan of Jalesar, 409. 

Bakhtyar Beg Ourd, 529 (No. 204). 
Baldiva Anaga, 435. 

Baiand A^ltar, 324. 

Balbhadr E&thor, 563 (No. 296). 
Baldhadr, R&y of I.»akhinpur, 369, 
Balinas, the philosopher, 622 n* 

Balju Qulij, 662. 

Baltu I£hftn» 630 (No. 207). 

BalGchis, 385, 388, 434. 
bamboo, price of, 234. 

5dn, 19, 20. 
handiU, 262. 

Banda ‘^Ali Maydfi-ni, 560 (No. 284). 
Banda *^Ali Qurliegi, 560. 
banduqchu vide match- lock-boarer. 

Banka Kachhwaha, 555 (No, 270). 
banhulia, 202. 
bdnwdriy 19. 

Baqa*"!, a poet, 604 n. 

Baq? Be Uzbak, 585 (No. 368). 

Baqi Billah, 488. 

Baqi 413 (No. 60), 414, 687. 

Baqi Khan, son of ^ahir Khan. 448. 

Bkql Safarchi, 6t)3. 

B^i Sultan U7,l>ak. 327. 

Baqi Tarkhan, Mirza, 403. 

Baqir, Mawlana, a katib, 109. 

B&qir Ansari, 503 (No. 298). 

Baqir BuWiari, Sayyid. 435. 
bdraK or a community of twelve villages, 
429. 

bar&t^ or cheque, 272. 

BarQtmrdJ, soldiers, 241. 
fmrg-i nay, a kind of melon, 68, 
bdrgdh, audience tent, 65, 50, 
bdrgtr, a kind of horse^ 140, 142, 147, 224, 
273, 

Birha Sayjdds, 425 to 432. 

Bari of Hirat, a katib, 108. 

Bari^urdir, Khwa^a. 578. 



Barjifeurds^r Mlrza, KMn A‘^Iam, 577 
(No. 328). 

Barlaa, a clan, 364 n., 303. 

Bas ai^ w&ius. a neet, 666 n. 

Basawati, tli© jjainter, 114. 

BS«u, Raja of Man, 869, 495. 608. 
Batenl, an Afghan tribe, 632 n. 
Ba3^asanglj^**» Prince Danyal, 322. 

Bayasangh^^r MlrzA, 324, 326. 

Bayat, a Turkish tril>e, 651. 

Bftyazid, son of Sulayman of Bengal, 
395. 

Bayazid Barba, 427, 562 (No. 295). 
BS-yazid Beg Tiirkman, .563 (No. 290). 
Bayazid Mu^^amni Hfean, 552 (No. 260). 
Bayram !B©g, father of Mun^im Khan. 
333. 

Bayrim Kh&n. Khan I^&nan, 322, 329 
(No. 10), 352, 373 ; his assessment, 
373, 379, 382, 405, 482, 484, 681 n. 
Bayram Oghlan, 517. 

Bayram Qnli], 562. 
day^ar. Or horse -dot tor, 146. 

Baz Bab&dur, son of Sharif i^an, 416, 
518 (No. 188). 

Baz Bahadur of Malwa, 337, 341, 473 
(No. 120), 681. 
bdellium, 87. 

Ik, a title, for Jkg, 506. 
hear, a stupid animal, 684. 

BecliLi, 8hay|^, 607. 

Bedar BaMit, Prince, 527. 
beef interrlicted l>y Akbar, 202, 
beer, manufacture of, 563. 
lieg Babd Kolabi, 488. 

Beg Muhammad T(X|ba*i, .576 (No. 324). 
Beg Muhammad Idghur, 584 (No. 360)- 
Beg Nfirln Khan Quehin, 531 (No. 2X2). 
Xteg Xlghlu, 464. 

Begam Sahib, 683. 

Begams, their salaries, 683. 

Beglar Begl, a title, 354. 

Beglar Khan, 499. 

Bengal Military Revolt, 688. 

Beni I>a« Hundela, 546. 

)>etelieaf, cultivation of, 77. 
betel nut, 76. 

betting, at court, 228', 3(X). 

Bha^iauriya elan, 341, 547. 

Bhagwan Dks BundeU, 546, 


Bhagw&n I)l.a Kachhw&ha (Bhagwfttit 
VU), 208, 323, 363 (No. 27). 

Bbakar, Sayyid, 458. 
bhang^Tj a matallio composition, 42. 
Bb&,o Singh Kaohhw&ha, 363* 543. 
Bhdxat Ohand BundcU, 546. 
bkeU^ a nut, 64 n. 

Bhik, or Bhikan, ShayMi, 616. 

Bhil Khdn Sallmshah!, 366. 

Bhim, Raja, Dawlatshahl, 369. 

Bhirn, Hawul of Jaisalmir, 533 (No. 225). 
BhIm Singh Kachhwaha, 461, 643. 
bhimun, a stuff, 100, Q86. 

BhoJ Bhaduriya, 547. 

Bhoj Hada, 449. 

Bhoj RHj, Shayjshawat, 462, 
bholsirl^ a fruit, 75. 

Bhttgiyals, a Oakkhar tril>e, 544. 

Bib! Sahya, 489. 

Bibi Sarw-i SahT, 489. 

Bichitr Khan, a singer. 681. 

Bigara, meaning of, 570 n. 

Bihari Mai, Ka(4ihwfiha. 322, 347 (No. 
23). 

Uihruz, Raja, 494 n. 

Bihzad, a jminter, 113. 113 n. 

Bijii Khan Afghan, 399. 

Biknimajlt, 423 ; vide I’atr Dils. 
Bikramajjt, of Gwalyar, 680 n. 
Bikramiijlt Baghcirt, 446. 

Bikramajit Bhadauriya, 547. 

Bikramajit Bundeld, 546. 

Bilals, son of Tansen, 682 n. 

57«, a musical instniment, 681, 682. 

Bina, Shay kh . 613. 
binmtj a coin, 30, 
far, meaning of, 554 n. 

BIr Bar, Raja, 184, 192, 198, 202. 207, 
209. 214, 218, 219, 349, 368, 442 
(No. 85), 443, 444, 446, 469. 

Bir Bhadr Baghela, 446. 

Bir Mandal Kh5n. a musician, 681. 
l>ir 8a h, of Gondw&nab, 397. 

Bir Singh T>e,o Bundela, 509, 524, 545, 
546, 546 n. 
biryitnf a di»h, 63. 

Biswas Ra,o, 499. 

BIzan (Bizhan), 571, 
l>loo<i of enemies drunk, 472. 
borax, 27. 



love?, 335, 375, 387, 626 n.. 627 n., 
63011.; Me immorality, 
branding homea, J47, 147 n., 148; 

introduoc^d by Akbar, 243, 265. 
braaa, how made, 42. 
bread, how jm^pared, 64. 
brieka, |irice of, 233. 

End Singh Bhadauriya, 547 n. 

Budi (Badhl) Chand of Xagarkot, 349. 
369. 443. 

builaJo hunts, 304. 
bu ph rd. a dish, 63. 
fmprdwatt, 25. 
huhkdt, a coin, 32. 

Bnhlul Khan Miyana, 569. 
buildings, 232 ; estimaicB of, 236. 
fnt^dt (gaw), 40, 41. 42, 43. 

Bulilqi (JJiiwar Baidish). 324. 

Bultwd Begum, 323. 

Bnndela Rajputs, of I7dcha, genealogy, 
546. 

burd, or drawn (a game), 310. 

Bnrhaii, Shaykh, 608. 

Burhani, Mir, 424. 

Burj ^A\\, 336. 

Buzurg, Mir, of Bhakkar, 580. 


/ ULIGRAPHISTS of fame, 107. 

^ ealigrapby, 105. 
camel H, the imjierial, 151 ; diOerent kinds 
of, 151 ; their fiHid, 1.52; harness, 
152, 153 ; are shorn, 154 ; have oil 
injected into the nose, 154, 155; 
how' trained, 155; how' mustered, 
225. 

camphor, 83, 84 ; causes importance, 
419. 

camps, 47. 
canals, 353, 550 n. 
cannons, 119, 122. 
cards, 318. 
carpets, 57. 

carriages, or tmhals^ 285 ; English car- 
riages, 285 n, ; for trained leopards, 
298 ; kinds of, 158. 
cash-payments, 141 n. 
cattle, 157 ; good in Bengal and tho 
Dakhin, bad in Dihli, 157 ; their 
food, 158 ; how mustered, 226. 


ocfireals, prices of, 65. 

ch&buksuw&r, an officer over horses, 145. 

(kaMrgbmhu, a coin, 30 n., 31. 

cha}t&.rmhn, a canal, 550 n. 

chaks, a Kashmir family, 534. 

Ohalma Beg, vide Khan ^Alam. 

Chaman, title of a historical wc»rk, 372, 
Champat Bundela, 546. 

Chand Bibi, 357 n. 

Chand lyi&n and Chand Miy5n, two 
singers, 681, 682. 

Chanda Ra,o 8Isodiya, 460. 
chandal rnatula}, a play, 316. 

Chandtir Sen, son of Maldeo, of Jodhpur 
(Marw’ar), 349, 384, 461, 531. 

Chandr Man Bundela, 546. 

Chandrawat* 459. 

Changiz Khan Gujratl, 337, 340, 419. 
514, 515. 

character, of Kashmiris, 436 ; of the 
Gakkhars, 545 ; of Gujratls, 421 ; 
of BadakhsliTs, 505 ; of the women 
of Persia, Turan, Khurasan, and 
India, 346 ; of Afghans, 436 ; of 
Kambus, 436 ; of Dakhinis, 490 ; of 
Turks, 609. 
charkh^ 311. 
chanty a coin, 32. 

Chaahnigir, a mint officer, 24. 
Chatbanuris, a clan, 426, 426 n., 430. 
ckatr^ or umbrella, 62. 

Chatr Khan, a musician, 682 n. 

Clmtr Sal Kachhwaha, 461. 

Chalranris, a elan, 426, 430. 
clmtrtnandni^ a method of hunting, 
invented by Akbar, 299. 
cPiatrUfq, a roj^al standard, 52. 
chnngdviy or hookey, 309, 310. 
chanki, or guard, 267. 
cha%i'pary a game, 315, 374. 
chauidr^ a stuff, 100, 686. 
chelas^ or slaves, 263, 263 n., 264 ; defini- 
tion of the term slave ”, 263, 264. 
cheque, or hrirdf, 272. 
cherry-tix^e, 238. 

Chetr Bhoj, 352. 
chhdchhiyn, 26. 

Chhajhu Barba, 5:12 (No. 221). 

Chibhs, a tribe, 607 n. 
chikhu & dish, 62. 
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Cfhin Qulij, 35 n, (where wrong Husayn 
QiiHj), 661 (No. 263)/ 562. 

Chingiz Kh&n. his deseendants, 389» 61 1 » 
511 n., 512 ; his law {batorak), 505. 
Chingiz ly^an Ni^tosh&hl* 490. 

Chirkiss-i Etoi. 416. 
chirwa,^ 262. 

Chrifitianity, taught the Imperial princes, 
191, 192. 

Christians exhibit crosses and representa- 
tions in wax of the birth of Christ, 
203, 203 n., vide cunabula, 
ckubm, a kind of tent, 47. 
chubtn ni,o<r, a kind of tent, 47, 48, 56. 
chugnly a coin, 30, 30 n. 
chummy a scent, 86. 
civet, vide zahad. 
coco-nut, 75. 

coins, list of Akbar’s coins, 28 ; vide 
currency. 

collectors of revenue, their salary, 26i). 
ooloiirs, nature of, 102. 
contingents of the Mansabdars, 251, 252, 
254. 255, 257. 

conversions to Christianity, 560 ; to 
Isldm, 247 n., 446, 460, 494 n., 510, 
512, 577 n. ; to Shi'^ism, 494, 6.54 n. 
copper, 41, 42. 

cornelian, its exhilarating properties, 
573 n. 

cotton stuff, 100, 68,5. 
court ceromOnieH, 46, 165, 166, 167, 168, 
169, 276, 277; vide Chingiz Khan's 
law, 

cows, the imperial, 157 ; cowdung, hovr 
used, 21. 

crew's, of ships, 280. 
cunabula, 686, vide Christians, 
currency, changes in, 33. 

D ABLSTAN ul Mazahib, a work on 
religious sc^ts, 219, 219 n., 220„ 
220 n., 502 n., .Wa. 

Daftar, 270, 270 n. 

dagli o tnahalli system, 252, 252 n., 265, 
400, 440, 451, 669 n. ; ride branding. 
ddtgUy a warm mantles 354, 354 n. 
dahserj tax, 285. 

D&.l pilaratn, 574. 

Dair&m, of Chauragadh, 440. 


soldiers, 241, 264, 265. 

DakhinS, Mlrza, 527 n. 

Ilakhinis, noted for stupidity, 490. 

(lahhly a kind of poetry, 108 n., 392. 

a poet, 677. 

Pak'Mewyas, 262 n. 
l>alap Das Kachwaha, 540. 

Dalpat, son of Rily Ray Bingh, 385, 
385 n., 386, 517, 548 (No. 252). 
Dalpat Ujjainiya, 577, 577 n. 
ddm, a coin, 32, 33, 34, 35. 
damArrm, a musical instrument, 52. 
dfxmdnnXs a kind of gun, 120. 
dampnUUy, a dish, 63. 
damrty a coin, 32. 
ddxi< 7 , a weight, 37. 

Dany§l, Sultan, Akbar’s son, bom anti 
died, 322, 4H0 ri. ; his children, 35 n., 
49, 322. 323, 3.57, 467. 5(;»0. 

Danyabi Chishtj, Shaykh, 322. 

Dara Shikoh, Prince, 329, ,534. 

I>firab Kh &n. Mlrza Darab, 359, 361. 
darby a coin, 32. 
darftaMy or porters, 261. 

Darb&r Khan, 517 (No. lvS5). 
darmn, 165; darmniyyay 2\1 . 

Darwlsh Bahram Saqqa, 651, 651 n. 
Darwlsh Kijvisraw Qazwini, 503. 

Darwlsh, Mawlana, 107, 107 n. 

Darwi*»h Miiliarnmad, Mawlana, of 
Mashhad, 595. 

Darwish Muhammad Uzlmk, 440 (No. 81). 
Darwish, Sayyid. son of Shams-i Bu kh ari. 
5<K> (No. 382). 

Darya Khan Rohila. 567, 568. 
do/jd, a coin, 32. 

Dastam 435 (No. 79), 687. 

l)a.swanth, a |iainter, 1J4. 

Da^ful, a singer, 681, 681 n. 

Da^ud, king of Bengal. 334, 350, 351,. 

404, 404 n.. 407, 411. 

Da^ud Jhanniwal, ShaylA, 608, 

DaudS, Ra.o, Sisodiya, 460. 

Daudil Hada, 437, 449, 450. 

Dawa KhSn. 512, 512 n. 

Dawad, 537, 613. 

dmm^ify a class of letters, 109, 109 n. 
Dawam, Mir, of Khuras&n. 682. 

Dslwan, BhayyK, a musician, 682. 

Dawar Bal^sb, Prince, 324, 346. 
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Dnywkt, SayyM, 4^3. 

Bawkfc BbayMl* W). 

Kh&ft. BQjft 6f Amin Kh&n OhorL 

■ . "344, ' " 

DAwht todh 355, 356, 357. 546 
(Ko, 303), 

Bawlat Kitti Begum. 533 n. 

Da-wlat Sbid Bibi, 322. 

Dftwri, a. k&tib and poet, 109, 109 n. 

Bftwwani, 537, 670 n. 

day» of faat, at court, 64, 65. 

Deb Cband Kaja Manjhola, 184. 

I>ebi Singb, 546. 

deer, 301, 302 ; deer 6ghta, 228. 

l>e I^et, 587, m, 605, 606, 689. 

DctI D5s, of Mirtha, 340, 531 , 
dMn^ a coin, 31. 

dMff, a singer,” ** a musician,” 681 n,, 
682 n. 

Dharnidhar Ujjaiiiiya, 577 n. 

Dh&rii, son of Todaf Mai, 378, 518 
(No. 100). 

Dhoia Ray, founder of Amber, 348. 
Dhunds, a trib€\ 507 n. 
dialect, of Qandabar, 448. 
diamonds, 536 n. ; — powder, a poison, 
573 n. 

diarj^ kept at court, 268, 260. 
llilahKik, a tribe, 545 n., 580, 589 n. 

Dilir l^aan Barha, 427. 

Iblras Banu Begum, 527. 
din&r, 36. 

Din Mubamtnad tSult^an, 327. 

Dirang Khan, a singer, 682 n. 
dirhatf^, ;i6, 37, 38. 
distilling, incKle of, 74. 

Divine Era, established, 205. 

Divine Faith, A k bar’s religion, 174, a 
mission of novices, 174, 175; 

ordinances of, 175, 176 ; tmle Akbar. 
Diwftli, a Hindu festival, kept at court, 
226. 

an oftioer, 273, 278. 
Diwans, thfdr insignia, 453 n. 
doctors, of Akbur’s reign, 611. 
dogs, esteemcfl at court, 204 ; importe<l, 
301 ; Aklmr’s, 517 ; 640 n. 
donations, 276. 
dongdTf moaning of, 654 n. 

Dost, Mir, of K&bul, an engraver, 65. 


IkMii SJi&ii, 602 . 

Dent Mfrzft, 411 
Dost Mubammad, 418. 

Doat Muhammad, son of BS,b& Boat, 691 
(No. 391). 

Dost Muhammad, son of $Miq Kh&n 
661 (No. 287). 

Dost Muhammad Kabuli, 468, 533 n. 
dress, different articles of, 94, 95. 
drinking, excessive, at court and among 
the grandees, 340, 360, 360, 391, 
392, 410, 446, 453, 470, 496, 616, 
522, 524, 543, 551, 584, 614. 
djo~&$hiy&na. Tnanzily a tent, 
duashpa siha^pa, 251, 252. 
dnSiiisha^ or brandy, 74. 
dndihni, a stuff, 574. 
dud‘i chird^h. a melon, 68. 
dtihul^ a drum, 53. 
dukhfin (vapour), 40, 41, 42, 43. 

Dulduy, name of a Barl&s tribe, 422. 
dunydddr^ a title, 453 n. 
dupiyaza, a dish, 63. 

Durgawatf, queen of Gondwanah, 397, 
397 n., 473. 

Durjoiihan, of B&ndhu, 446. 

Durjun, Bal, of Kokra, 536 n. 
dnzdbirydn^ a dish, 62. 
rvaarkii Das Bakhehi. 457. 

I jl ATING houses, for the poor, 210, 211, 
^ 285, 286. 

education, Akbar’s rule, 288, 289. 
elephants, where numerous in India, 
685; imiK^rial, 123, 124; prices of, 
124, 125 ; kinds of, 125 i gestation, 
125 ; white elephant, 124 n. ; marks 
of, 127 ; when rnast, 127 ; classiffca' 
tion made by Hindus, 129 ; their 
eunning, 130; Akbar’s classification, 
131 ; food of, 131 ; servants in 
charge of, 132 ; harneBs, 134 ; 
tights, 138, 139, 520 ; how mustered, 
223 ; divided into seven classes, 
246 ; how hunted, 295, 411 ; 

elephant stables, 569. 
emigration, forcible, 589. 
eniaimpments, 47, 
engravers, 22, 28. 
epidemic, 407. 
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Era of the Hijrali, aboliabcni, 2(>4 ; 

uitic Divine Era. 
eumichs, 352* 3.^2 n. 
expenses of tiic Imperial Hon 3 ehol<l, 12. 
export of borses, forbidden^ 245. 
eyes, blue, are hof^tile to the Ib-ophet, 1B5. 

TilAHlM, MiySn, 3(i0, 

Fahml, name of several poets, 068, 
608 n. 

fal'hriua. « terju applitxi to p(>ems, 022 n. 
Fakhr .laliaii Begum, 330. 

Fakhr" ’n-Nisii Begum, 330. 

/«/, a weight, 37. 
faleona, 3«4, 305. 300. 
famine, 217. 

Fana»i, a jXKJt, 471. 
fancy bazars. 213, 286, 287. 
fansjuri (wrongly called qaysuri), a kind 
of camphor, 84. 

Faraghat, Mir, vide Tabir Khan. 

Farebi, a pCH?t, 673. 

farguU a kind of goat from Europe, 95. 
Farhang^ Jahangiri, a Persian dictionary, 
501, 501 n. 

Farhang 437, 489. 581. 

Farbat Jvhan. Mihtar Saka,l, 437, 488 
(Ko. J45), 489, 581. 

Farid Lodi, 568. 

Farid QuarawuJ, 584. 

Farid-i Bukhari, Murtazii Khan. 432, 454, 
(No. 99). 482, 688. 

Farid-i 8hakkarganj, the saint, 343, 609. 
Farid un Barlas, Mirza, 364, 534 (No. 227). 
Faridun Kiian, 477. 

FarisI, a pocifc, 583. 

fanmin, 270 ; — feayn?!, 275 ; — mbit, 
270. 

Jarnmnchfiy 259. 

Farr ash khan a, 55. 

Farrukli l;Iu»ayn Khan. 480 (No. 127). 
Farrukh 339, 537 (No. 232). 

farsh^ chandani^ 574. 
farzaiuU or son, a title, 328, 36 J, 392. 

Fatb Dawlat, 442. 

Fatb Khan Afghan, 564. 

Fatb Kh&n. son of Amin Khan Ghori, 581 , 
Fatb Kban Bab^dur, 590. 

Fatb Batni, 466. 

Fatb Kban Chitahb&n, 590 (No. 385). 


Fatb Filban, 590, 599. 
FatbKlilin.of Jalor,689, 

.Fatb Klnin. son of Malik ^Ambar, 566, 
Fatb Khan Tugiiluq, 518, 590. 

Fatb® ’ilAh, son of Hakim AbQ ’LFatb, 
469. 

Fatb^ ’U&h, 

Fatb“ ’Hah, of Kashiln, 386, 

.560 (No. 285). 

Fatb'* ’Hah, Mir (Shah), of Sblrass, 34, 
no, 208, 280, 282, 284, 375, 609. 
Fatb** *H»ih, Mirzii, 392 n. 

Fatb" ’Hah, .son of Mubammad Wafa, 
554 (No. 264). 

Fatb" ’Hah, son of Naj^tT^ ’ll^h, 558. 
Fatb" ’llah, son of Sa ‘^id Khan. 519. 

Fatb Ziyu, 469. 
a weight, 37, 

Fattu Fh an Afghan, 396, .564, .590. 

Fattu Khiisa Khayl. 432. 

Fawdtih** 'l-Wilayal^ title of a book, 615. 
Fayyii^J, vide Fay?.L 
Fayzi, of Sarhind. 331 n. 

Fayzi, Shavkli Abu 'LFayz, 28, 20, iHn,, 
112, 113, 218, 548 (No. 253), 549, 
618, 618 n. 

Fa?.a«-il Beg, vide Fayil Beg. 

Fa^H Bc^g, brother of Mun‘-‘im Khan. 333, 
493. 542 n. 

Far-il Khan. 339, 491 (No. 156). 

Fa^il Dlwan, 567. 

Ftisil of 37. 

Fazl>* ’1-Haq(|, of Qazwin, a k&tib, 107. 
feasts, kej[>t at court, 286. 
fees, cusU>mary at court, 150. 

FeUft caracal, 301 n, 
ferricH, 292. 
fever, at Gaur, 407. 

Fida<^i, a jmet, 329. 

fights of animals, at court, 228, 520. 

Fikri, a }>oet., 671, 671 n. 
fire orrk»al, Iwtween Christians and 
Mub*nn«*wians, 200. 
tire- worship, 51, 193. 

Firingi, 345, 381. 

Firishta, the historian, 500. 

Firiiz, of Jalor, 553. 

Firuz Khan. S€*rvant of the Kh&n 
Jj^Jjanan, 360. 

Firuz Shah Khilji, 302, 363, 670, 662 n. 
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593 (No. 403)/ 
fiavofiTfi, fixture, 78. 
floet, the iittperi&l, 289, 290, 
llowers* of IjHMiia, 81, 82, 87, 88, 89, 90, 
91, 92. 

frauds 111 the army, 252, 265 ; in grants 
of land, 279. 

frogs, trained to catch sparroaa, 308 . 
fruits, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74. 

Ffi}5d Bog Barlas, 216. 

Fusuni, a poet, 674, 674 n. 
fUta, worn by rejxjnting Arnirs, 386. 

G ADA^I Karabu, ShayMi, 282, 342, 
506. 

Gada^i, Mir, 569 (No. 316). 

^Oiwt, a ’'ii»d of oxen, 168. 
yajnalfi, a kind of gun, 110. 

Gajpati, of Bihar, 437, 460, 558, 581, 
Gakkhar 8hah, 506 n. 
games, 300, 315. 

Oangadlmr, a Banskrit work, 110 . 
gungdjaU a kind of cloth, 100. 
gauffi, a iK'rfuinc, 85. 

Genoa logifui, of the Ka,os of Rampur 
(lalampwr), Chitor, 46(» ; of the 
Gakkhar.s, r>44 ; of tlje Gdcba 
Buiulolas, 546 ; of Xur Jahan's 
family, 676 ; of Abu 'l-Qasim 
Namakin of Bhakkar, .526 ; of’ the 
kings of Kashgli**'!', 512* of the 
rel>elliou.s Mirzas, 613 ; of the 
Sayyids of Barha, 427. 

Gesu, Mir, Bak»lwal*begi, 464, 465. 
Ghakhars, a tribe, 333, 338, ,506, 506 ri., 
507, 543, 544, 545. 

Khan, son of Mun^^im Khan. 333, 
334, 493, 542. 

Gharbah Kli ayl tribe, 434. 

Gharias. a Badakhshi tribe, 413 n. 
Qhayrab Khan, 538. 

Ghayrat Khan Barha, 428. 
gjj‘^yrati, of Bhiraz, a poet, 663. 
GhayiirL Mulla, a poet, 679, 679 n, 
GbaaalL a poet, 638, 638 n. 

Ghaiianfar Koka, 372, 372 n. 

Gh &zl Beg TarJdian, Mirra, 392, 392 n, 
Kh&n, of BadajdishAn, 196, 487 
(No. 144), 593, 610, 

K|ha ii Cbak, 90, 513. 


iShlzi Kh&n Sur, 418. 

Gh&zi Kh&n Tann5rf, 396. 

ILhSn Wajhiya, 388. 

Ghaznawd. a poet, 339. 

Gliaznawi Kh6n, i>ide Ghaznfrt Khan. 
Gfaaznin rGhaznll Kh&ja, of J&lor, 553 
(No. 261), 689. 

Ghaznin Kjb an. Mirz& Sh4h HuhiinixiciAd, 
410. 

ghichaks, a musical instrameiit, 76, 682. 
Ghty&g, SuJ^ of Bengal, 653 n. 

Ghiv&s I^timad** *d-Dawla, 671 

(No. 319), 676. 

Ghivaea. 667. 

OJjiya^-i Naqshband, the weaver, 94. 
Ohiy&s» ’d-Bin, the gilder, 109. 

OhiyAa** ’d Din [^^Ali Eh&n, Asaf Kh&n 
nj, 479 (No. 126). 

Ghiyas” ’d-Din ‘^AU, Nacjlb Khan. 496, 
Ghivas^ 'd-Din-i Jam! Qk^u 416. 

Ghivas” ’d*Din, Malik, 396. 

^iyagw Mansur, of Bhiraz, 208. 

’d-Din Tarkhan, Mir, 518. 
Ghoris, an Afidian tribe, 368. 
ghnhdr. a kind of WTiting, 106. 
gkungchi, 16 n. 
fw/c kilas. 

gird, a coin. 30 n., 31. 

Girdhsr, son of Bay Sal Bhavkltawat. 462. 
Girdhar Raja, son of Keen Das, 563. 
gladiators, 262. 
glass, price of, 235. 

gold, fineness of, 19, 20, 21, 41, 42; 
imj>ortation of, 38; gold washings, 
38. 

Copal, Raja, 483, 601. 

Gopal Jiido, Raja, 564, 593. 

Gopal Singh, Kaehhwaha, 422. 

Gopal Singh, Sisodiya, 460. 

Gosala, 81iavkl\z&da, of Banarae, 218, 219. 
Grandees, 250, 329 ; their contingents, 
410 ; their w^ealth, 575 ; their 
flatteries, 618 n. ; their duplicity, 
360, 565 ; have Hindu Vakils, 352 ; 
oppose Akbar for his ndigious 
innovations, 439 ; their property 
lapses to the state, 368, 450 ; haired 
among them, 408, 415, 417 ; 

Chaghata*! grandees hated at court# 
335, 337, 352 ; how punished, 415, 
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m, 44$, 485, 505, 540, 543 ; when 
repenting, 386 ; their wiokedness, 
562 ; vide immorality, 
grante, vide aanade. 
grapes, 60- 

guards, mounting, 267. 

Gujar, Kh&n. 354. 

OQjar Kh4rK son of Qutb« ’d-I)in Khan. 

522 (No. 193). 

Gufar Khan Afgfaan, 411. 

Gujnar Agiia, a wife of Babar. 489. 
Gujratis, their character, 421. 

Gul, Mirza, 583. 

gul-ajsh&n^ title of a poem, 637 n. 
gu1dld)di\ a wooden screen, 47, 57. 
Gul^azar Begam, 489. 

Gulbadan Bc^'am, 49, 207. 394 n., 489, 683. 
Gulruhh Bcgara (name of two prince8sc.s), 
321, 515, 516, 686. 
guvihhf^ a fniit, 75. 
guns, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123. 
gunmmundar, a title, 682 n . 
gurgdn^ moaning of, 512 n. 

Gurjls (Georgians), favoured by same 
Fesrsian kings. 221. 
gtE/, or gdnt^ a kind of jx)ny, 140. 

T TABBA, a w eight, 37. 

bfS'bi BihzSdl, Mawlana, 595. 

^labi Yasawnl, 591 (No. 389). 

Habib *^AU Khan, 466, 482 (No. 133). 
.f^la()a Rajputs, 145, 449. 

H5555 Kumaki. 609. 

Khwaia ^AII, 682, 

IFfafiz Na 7 ^r, a musician, 682 n. 

Hafi^ of Tilshkand, 609. 

HahTak, a musician, 682 n. 

Haft Jqlim, a work, 572, 576. 
haft-josh^ a metallic composition, 42, 
Haydar, of Kashan, 663. 

Haydar, son of 8hay|^ Ya^qOb, 535, 
Haydar "^All ^Arab, 558 (No. 279), 
haydar Dost, 591 (No, 39<l). 

Haydar Gandahnawls, a katib, 106. 
Haydar Gurgani, Mirza, 512, 512 n. 
Idaydar Mirzfi., JJafawi, 328. 
l^aydar Mu^ammU^it 619 n. 

^ydar Muhammad Akhta Begl, 

418 (No. 66), 542. 

Haydar QSsim Kob-bar, 333. 


Haydar Sulj^n Uzbak, 336. 

Haydarb of Tabriz, a poet, 672, 672 n- 
Hayratl, a poet, 196. 

Haj! Begam, 463, 489, 518. 

Sw*" Farwar Begam, 575. 

Haji Man Sher Shahi, 335, 347, 379, 
387 n. 

H&ji Muhammad Sisttnt, 394, 397, 
405 (No. 55). 

Haji YQsuf 532 (No. 224). 

Hajjaj, 37. 

Haju, the Kueh leader, 552 n. 

Hakim ^Abd“ ’i-Wahbab, 621, 

Hakim ^Abd« ’r-Rahlm, 613. 

Hakim Abu ’1-Fath, of Oil&n, vide Abd 
’l-Fath. 

Hakim '^Ali, of Gildn, 440, 519 (No. 192), 
612. 

Hakim Aristu, 612. 

Hakim *^Ayn« d-MuIk, 337, 445, 637 
(No. 234), 612. 

Hakim Beg, Jahanglri, 576. 

Hakim Dawiiai^ 61.3, 

Hakim Fakhr« ’d-DIn '^AlT, 613. 

Hakim Fath“ lltlh, 612. 

Hakim Hazlq, 530. 

Hakim Hiimam, 529 (No. 205), 612, 656, 
656 n., 057 n. 

Hakim Is hAq, 613. 

Hakim 530, 

Hakim Lutf“ ^dl&h, 584 (No. 364), 612. 
Hakim Maaib" M-Mulk. 612. 

Hakim Misri, 550 (No. 254 ), 610, 611. 
Hakim Mu^affar Ardistini, 582 (No. 348). 
612. 

Hakim Ni^mat” ’lldh, 613. 

Hakim Rizq“ ’llah, 613. 

Hakim Rflh^ "llah, 613. 

Hakim 8ayf“ '1-MuIk X.<ang, 612. 

Haklia vShayjsh Ht>^«an, 612, 613. 

Hakim Shifa^i, 612. 

Hakim Talab ^Ali, 013. 

Hakim** ^l-Mulk, Shams** ’d-Din, of 
Gildn, 448, 521 n., 611, 668 n. 
Hakim Zanbil Bog, 490 (No. 150), 612. 
Hakim Ziya^a d’Din, of Kashan, 557. 

or sweeper, 147, 147 n. 

HSXati, of Tdran, a poet, 664. 

Mim^ a dish, 63. 

Halimi, a poet, 391. 
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hdwdL^ 62 # 

610. 

Bftmcbm Kolift, 410. 

|liui»d»iii!» a poet» 411. 

^$.mid H^§jk J^abshi, 566. 

Q&diii, Shay|^ 614. 

Bii)^&rf, Sayyid, 433 (No. 7$), 

461. 

hammh, 104, 104 n. 

Hamza, a musician, 682 n. 

Hamza Beg, Zul Qadr, 327, 328. 

Hamza Beg Ohatr&gfaali. 557 (No. 277), 
620. 

^aqlq^at'i Hindustan, title of a work, 
550 n. 

Haf& or H4da, Kajputs, train horses, 145, 
440, 

harem, the imperial, 45 ; private, 389. 
Harthas, a Sanskrit work, 112. 

Haridi RiLm Katikhwaha, 555. 

Mma, a dish, 34 n., 63. 
harness, of elephants, 134 ; of horses, 
143 ; of camels, 152 ; of mules, 161. 
Hasan, son of Mlrza Rustam Safawi, 329. 
Hasan of Mash, had, a kitib, 109. 
Hasan *^Ali jKh an Barba, 428. 

Hasan ^Ali, Kotwai, 482. 

Hasan ‘^All Turkman, 552. 

Hasan Arab, 452. 

Hasan Beg 8haykh ‘^Umari, 370, 504 
(No. 167). 

Hasan l^ian Barha, 428. 

Hasan Khan Ba^ni, 214, 632 (220), 
Hasan J^an, son of Khan Jahan Lodi, 
568. 

Hasan Hli an Khazanchi. 474. 

Hasan Khan, of Mew&t, 354 n, 

Hasan Khan Miyana, 669 (No. 311). 
Hasan lyjan Siir, father of Sher Shah, 

462. 

Hasan, Mirza, 463. 

Hasan, son of Mlrza Shahruyt Badakhshi. 
326. 

Hasan, Qazh 183, 559 (281), 615. 

Hasan, Shay Mi# 613. 

H&slum Barha, Sayyid, 408, 427, 447, 
461, 487 (No. 143). 

H&shim Beg, son of Qasini |Clt&n. 633 
(No. 226). 

H&shim Khan, son of Mir Murftd, 559. 


H&shim K^ w&ja. 511. 

Hishim, Mfr of Nish&pdry 470. 

Haahimd Sanjar, Mir, 663 n. 

H&shimf, of Kirm4n. 637. 

HassO, 6hay^ 613. 

H&tim, son of B&ba Mahkli, 528. 

HAtim Bambhali, 614. 

Haiti Singh Sisodiya, 460. 

hawks, 304, 305. 

or subterranean ireservoir, of 
Hakim ‘TAli, 620. 

Hay&t Kh&n. 523. 

Hay4tl, of Ollan, a poet, 644. 

Hazfiras, a tribe, 448, 514. 

Haziq* a poet, 530. 

Hernu, 336, 387, 387 n., 394. 

heretics, 186, 503, 661 n. 

Hidayata Tlah, 623. 

Hij&2 363. 

Hijranl, Mawlanfi, 108. 

Hilal, Khwaiasaras. 352. 

Himmai Kh&n B&rha, 427. 

Himmat Singh, son of M&n Singh, 863, 
543, 586. 

Hindi} Mlrza, 321, 448 ; dies, 532. 

Hindus, 94 n. ; are good painters, 114 ; 
their months, 215; are influential 
at court, 214, 215 ; their customs 
adopted by Akbar, 193 ; build 
mosques, 353 ; learn Persian, 377, 
378 ; are employed by Muham' 
madans as vakils, 352 ; arc often ill- 
treated, 403, 662 {lide jazya) ; hold 
officers under Akbar, 696 ; also 
under Shah Jahan, 606; list of 
learntxi Hindus, 608, 609, 611, 617 ; 
their doctors, 614, 614 n, ; their 
mythology", poetically treated by 
Muhammadan poets, 613- 

History of Kashmir, by Shih Mufiam* 
mad, 112. 

Hizabr Khan Barha, 427, 431 n. 

hockey, 309. 

Hadal Ra,o, Bundela, 546. 

A<wi, a sacrifice, 193. 

Hofal Deo, 382. 

horses, imperial, 140 ; imported into 
India, 140 ; favourable laws for 
horse-dealers, 141 ; ranks, 141 ; 
fodder, 142, 143 ; get boiled grain, 
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ghif and sugar/ 142» 143 ; harness, 
143 ; shod twice a ycsar, 145 ; 
officers and servants in charge of, 
146 ; how branded, 147 ; how 
mustered, 224 ; are taxed when 
imported, 226 ; when dead, how 
replaced, 260; how' branded, 243, 
244, 265. 

horticulture, 93, 4.63 ; Bal:»ar. 
Hoshang, son of Islam Khan. 562 n., 587. 
Hoshang, son of Prince Ilanyfil, 322. 
Hashmand Banu 322, 323. 

Household, Imperial, expenses of, 12. 
Humam, Hakim, 184 ; ride Ilakim. 
Humayun, Emperor, hia flight from India, 
334, 335, 347, 354, 459, 488, 488 n. ; 
hia tomb, 518, 611. 

Humayun Farmili, 377. 

Humayun Quli, 529. 
kufit a llakhin coin, 18, 38. 
hunting. 292, 303, 307. 
j^uaam" ’d-l)in, son of Abu ’l-Qasim 
Namakin, 526. 527. 

9usim“ ’d-DIn Badal^shl, 488. 

Husam“ ’d-l)in Inju, Mir, 501. 

Husam" ’d-DIn Sh&h, 332, 

Husam^ ’d-Din SurlA, 607. 

Husayn, Khwaia. of Marw, 644, 644 n. 
Husayn^Mir Sayyid, jyiing-Suwar, 497. 
^usayn, QudsI, Mir, 672. 

Husayn, Shay^i, of Khwarazm. 487, 651. 
I^usayn ‘^Ali, Barha, 428. 

:y.U8ayn Beg, 486, 532 (No. 219), 

IJusayn Khan, B6rha, 428, 

^usayn Khan. Mirza, 486 (No. 149), 490. 
^usayn Khan Qazwini, 581 (No. 337). 
J^usayn 8hamla, of Harat, 392, 

409. 

^usayn Khan ^akriya, 373, 402 (No. 53). 
^usayn Lodi, 668. 

j^usayn Mirza, son of Shahurjdi Mirza 
Badakhshi, 326. 327, 413 n. 

Huiiayn Mirza, ^fawi, 327. 

^usayn Mirza, Suljto, 389, 480, 514. 
^usayn Pakhliwal, 504, 663 (No. 301). 
l^uaayn Quli Beg (Kh^n) ; ^'ide Khan 
JahSn. 

j^usayn 8an5*i, a poet, 634. 

^uaaynd Kulacki, a fcatib, 109. 

I^uaaynf, Mir. 424. 


ffusn o Ndz, a Magn&wf, 579. 
]|^uzn!. of Ispahan, a poet, 635. 
IJuzflri, a poet, 667 n. 
hydrostatic balance, 43. 


/ BACK Hit or closet, 48. 

^Xb&datmand, 510. 

Ibn Hajar, 609, 644 n., 651 n. 

Ibnd Ihiwwab, a k&tib, 106. 

Ibn-i Muqlah, 106. 

Ibrahim, Afghan. 361. 

Ibrahim Beg Jabiiq, 361. 

Ibrahim Fathpftrj, Shavldu 441. 

Ibrahim, Haji, of Sarhind, HI, 180, 183, 
198, 617. 

Ibrahim Husayn Mirza, 349, 363, 380, 
403, 6)3, 514. 

Ibrfihim-i Badakhshi, Khwaja, 481 
(No. 131). 

Ibrahim Khan, Baluchi, 388. 

Ibrahim Khan Fatb-Jang, son of 
Htimada ’d*l)awla, 501, 636 n., 

575, 576. 

Ibrahim Kh&n-i Shaylmni, 416 (No. 64). 
Ibrahim Kh&n Sur, 418. 

Ibrahim I.,ohani, 586. 

Ibrahim, Mirza, 324 (No, 6). 

Ibrahim Mirza, Akbar’s brother, 594. 
Ibrahim, Mirz5, of Isfahan, 109. 

Ibrahim of Astaralml, a katib, 107. 
Ibrahim of Yazd, an tmgraver, 55. 
Ibrahim, Qa?.i, 617. 

Ibrahim Quli, son of Isma^il Quli Khan. 
576 (No. 322). 

Ibrahim, son of Mirza Rusta-m Safawi, 
329. 

IbrS-him, 8ultan, son of Mlrzil Shahrukh. 
107. 

ice, used at court, 58. 
ideas peculiar to the East, 573 n., 622 n., 
623 n.. 625 n., fee n., 639 n., 646 n., 
647 n,, 666 n. ; vide eyes (blue), 
Pharao, Adam, sipand, bear, moon. 
Idn’^J, a katib, 105, 107. 

Blind Begum, 533 n. 

IftiMiar Beg, 581 (No. 336), 

IftiMiir Khan, 519, 588, 688 n. 

Ighur (Uighur), a Chafih^^»f tribe. 423, 
Ihtim&ra Kh^n. f>H8, 588 n. 
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ILbin. 509. 

IM^&9 iSlitn %he Buttnch, 444 

(Ko. S6). 

i^fln B5Th«, 427, 428, 
li^Wy&r, Ktjvija, 107. 

IBitiyar« *1-Mulk, Gwjr&tl, 343. 515, 570. 
lliJtkd&d, of Amroh^h, 212. 
lifilidSd Fftyipl, of Sarlund. 331 o. 
IlShdayft, SkayMi, 007. 

Ilahdiya, «on of Kishwar Khan. 557. 

fidhf, a coin, 30. 

n&h ViPdl Kh&n. 670 n. 

IIham« Kambu, 440. 
iHaminations at coiart, 50. 

Iliif&t Kh&n. 329. 

Kll&n Langah, 407. 

’^Imad, a katib, 109 n, 

*^Im&d. of L&rist&n, 549. 

*^Im&d» ’I-Mulk, 581 (No. 343). 

Imam Mahdi, 113 n., 178, 198, 198 n,; 

vide ^&bib.i Zam&n. 

Imam Qull Shiidiaii, 577 (No. 325). 

Trafimi, a pwt, 646 n. 
immorality of the Grandees. 202, 335 
374, 392, 393, 520 n., 531, 663 n ’ 
664n. 

importation of horses, 225, 244. 
in^dm, grants, 28 J . 

*fln&yat Khiin. 494 n. 

^Iimyutu ’Hall, llarbar 517. 

^Inayat« ‘imh, Khan, 560. 

*^Inayat« ’Il&h, Mirssa. 392 n. 

Indarman, Bundela, 546. 
infantry, 261, 264. 
insignia, of Dfwans, 453 n. 
inventions, 42 ; vide Akbar. 

Jgbalnamu yi Jahiingh% author of, 4.54. 
a kind of horse, 147. 

Irij (Iiich), J^hahnawax iy»fin, 360, 550 
(No. 255), 575. 
trtuda, money, 260. 
iron, 43, 120. 

Ireh&d-i title of a work, 817. 

Qa^i, 498, 680, 

Zamindir, 351. 363. 365, 366 n 
438. ‘ * 

^Is& Kh&n, of Orlsa, 377 ; vide ^Is& 
Zamlnd&r, and Miy&n <^I»&. 

^I«& Kh&xi Ma*in, 594. 

^1«& KhAyl Afgh&n«, 508. 


’d-Bfn Ibr&hlm, Mawl&na, 487^ 
644 n. 

*^Iaa Tarl^an, Mirza, .392, 392 n 463, 466. 
lafandiy&r Kh an. 505, 

Is-b&q, Mawl&na, 615. 

Is-b&q, Mulla, a singer, 681. 

^^ishag-bdztt vide pigeon flying. 

Is-b&q-i FaruqF, Shaykh. of Bhakkar, 
.579. 

Is-b&q i Magijrihr, Shay^h, 570 n. 

^Ishqi, Mawl&na, 596. 

Iskandar Begi Badakhshi, 531 (No. 211), 
Iskandar Khiin. Uxbak, Kh&n Ulam, 
364, .304 (No. 48), 414. 
ijtidh, a caligraphical term. 109 n. 

Isl&m Khan Chishti, 552, 652 n., 686, 687. 
Islem fehah, 680 n., 681 n. ; vide Salim 
Shah. 

Ism&^ii, Mulla and Mawl&na, 607, 617. 
Isma^^iJ, Shah of Persia, 187, 591. 
lsra&<^n Kambu, Haji, 436. 

Ism&^'Il Kh&n (Qull Beg) Dulday, 422 
(No. 72). 

Isma*^il Kh&n, Shaybanl, 417. 

Isma^^n Mirza, Safaw I, 328. 

Quir Kh&n, 388 (No. 46), 446, 470. 
Istajlii (Ustajlii), a tribe, 687. 
istikldlf a rhetorical figure, 070 n, 

^It&bl of Najaf. a poet, 658. 

I^tib&r Kh&n, a eunuch of Jahangir, 479. 
l^tib&r Kh&n, the Eunuch, 442. 

I^tim&d Kh&n, the Eunuch, 473 (No. 119). 
I^timad Kh&n Gujrati, 13, 13 n., 207, 343, 
418 (No. 67). 419, 570. 

I^^timad" ’d-Dawla Ghiy&8 Beg, 571 (No. 
319), 576. 

Ftimrid" ’I-Muik, Gujrati, 419. 

^Iva?, Mirza, 372. 

‘^Iwaz Bahadur, 486. 

•^Izzat, Mirzi, 494 n. 

^Izzat Kh&n, son of YGsuf Kh&n, 404, 
687. 

•^Izzatw ’ll&h, 561 (No. 289). 

TABARI Q&qshal, 377, 399, 482. 

^ Jabb&r Quli Gakkhar, 545. 

Jackfruit, 74. 

Ja^far, a poet, 643, 643 n. 

Ja^ffar, MirzS, a poet, 453. 

Ja’^for. of Tabriz, a k&tib, 107, 108. 
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Ja^fftr Bog'i A^af Kh&n. 113 ; vide A$al 
lain (III). 

Ja^^far Sayyid, 458. 

Ja^Jfar ]^ln Taklu’, 470 (No. 114). 

Jaganoath* eon of Bih&r! Mal» 421. 

Jagat 6oe4yinff mother of 81iahjahSn» 

Jagat Bingh, KaoKh'w&ha, 323, 363, 
405 (No. 160), 610. 

jfigrrs. 252, 271, 339. 

Jagm&I, 340. 

Jagmil Kachhwaha, 483 (No, 134). 

Jagmal Fuw&r, 532 (No, 218). 

Jagnath, a singer, 682 n. 

Jagiierle, a clan, 429. 

JagrEj Bikramajit, 66H. 

JahEn*afro 2 , Prince, 551. 

JaliEn Ara Begum, 375. 

JahandEr, Sultan, 324. 

JanEngir, Emperor [Prince Salim], 
his birth and death, 322 ; 

hie wives and children, 323, 
533 n., 686 ; his weight, 277 n. ; 
day of accession, 223 n. ; makes 
vows, 3(K) ; his love to Nur Jahan, 
572 n., 474 ; 353, 309, 385, 508, 510, 
639 n., 644 n. 

Jahangir Barha, Sayyid, 427. 

Jahangirthld, a musician, 082 ii. 

Jahangir Quli B<*g, Humayun, 351. 

Jahangir Quli Khan Bala Beg, 490, 502, 

Jahangir QuU |i]iEn, Mirza ShamsI, 346, 
499 (No. 163). 

Jai Chand, of Nagarkot, 349, 443. 

Jay Mai, of Mirtha, 398 ; vide Jatmal. 

Jaynial, son of Ku’psi, 472, 475. 

Jatdyir^ a trib<e, 450. 

Jalai Barha, Sayjid, 4.'»5. 

jaldla^ a rupee, 34 ; its meaning, 248 n. 

Jalala Tariki, or Rawshani, 308, 309, 388, 
434, 442, 452, 506. 

jaiAli, a coin, 30. 

JalalJ Bul^ari, Sayyid, a saint, 570. 

JalEl Kashmiri, 484. 

Jalai Khan, vide Salim Shah. 

Jalal Kiian Baqa*^!, 064 n. 

Jalai h^h an Gakkhar, .‘500, 608, 544. 

Jalal Khan Qurchi, 531 (No. 213). 

JalEl** ’d-P!n hfahznud Bujuq, 417 
(No. 65). 


JalEltt M-0in Mas^Gd, 417, 417 n. 

JalEl» *d.0!ii MultEn!, 183, 106, 

616. 

Jalal** M-Din, of Sist&n, 328, 

Jalal** M Bin, ShayHi. 607. 

JalEl** *d-Din Bur, 400. 

jalt, a- kind of writing, 106, 106 n. 

JEm Nanda, 390. 

Jam of Kachh, 344, 461. 
jiamd Adf, vide a^ssessmant* 

jama raqmi^ vide assessment. 

Jamal BaWityar, Shay)^, of Jalesar, 200 
469 (No. 113), 470, 524. 

JamEl Kambu, Shayld*, 696. 

Jamal Klian AlgfeEn, 481. 

JamEl Khan KambQ, 614. 

JamEl Khan, of MewEt, 354, 

Jamal Khan, son of Qutlu, 586. 

Jamal, MullE and MawlEnE, 616. 

Jamal** *d-Din, a katib, 107. 
damal** ’d-I>in Barba, 447, 532 (No. 217). 
Jamal** ’d-Din Husayn, a katib, 107. 
Jamal** ’d-Ihn Husayn InjO, Mir, 499 
(No. 164), 500. 

Jami, the poet, 636 n. 

Jamil Beg, son of Taj Khan. 608. 
Jamshed, Mawlana, 109. 

Jan. KhwEia. 680. 

JanEn Begum, 322. 

Jan BabE, Mirza, 390, 392, 392 n. 
jangla, a kind of horse, 243, 244, 245, 
Jani Beg, MirzE, of Sindh, 203, 219, 366, 
389 (No. 47), 390, 646 n, 

Janish liahadur, 368, 537 (No. 235). 

Jan JahEn Lodi, 568. 

Janju.as, a tribe, 507 n. 

Jan Nijjar Khan. 567. 

Jan Qulij, 561 (No. 291), 562. 

Jar** 'llab, MtrzE, 583. 
jast, a metal, 41. 

Jaswant Singh, 634 . 

Jaswant Singh Bun del a, 546. 

Jat Mai, of Mirtha, 563 ; of Chitor, 685 j 
vide Jai Mai, 
jav, a w'eight, 37. 

Jawhar, ShaykJi. 617. 

Jazbf, a poet, 637, 665. 
jazya (properly jizya) or tax on infidels, 
abolished by Akbar, 198, 247 n. 
jealousy, of the Grandees, 415. 
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JekUi n coil), 33, 
jewels, 15. 

jhandd.t the indlAD Hftg, 52. 

Jhatip^, ft paste in Gujrat» 2^ n. 
j/lArdktx^ or rnsj^eeting window, 55, 
358 n., 582 n. ; tide darsan, 

Jhiijh^r Kfa&n 482. 

Jhuih&r Kjban GujrStT, 418, 515. 

Jhujhir Singh Bnndcla, 546, 547, 567, 
658. 

Jl til Anagft, Akbar's nurse, 33H, 343 ; 
diw^i, 345. 

jilmt&nat 156, 15(>n. 
jihicdarst or Tunmnit 146, I50n. 

Jodh Ilai, 686. 
tlodras, a tribe, 507 n. 

Ja^tik Hay, or court astrologer, 442 n. 

a |K>et, 114 660, 667 n. 

Jiljak Begum, 561. 

JniiiJat« ’1-Mulk, a title, 374. 

Junayd-i KararanI, 350. 433, 437, 466, 
Junayd Murui, .590 {No. 383). 

K AB Oakkhar, ,506 n. 

Kab Kay, or laiurc^ate, 442. 
knUib^ a dish, 63. 

Kabir Chishti, 8haykh, 58.'> (No. 370), 
586. 

Kabir, SImykh, 585 n. 

Kabir, Shaykh, son of 8haykh Munavvwar, 
617. 

Kachhwaha Hujas, madru.ss of their 
fttmily, 31*3, 35.3; 435, 510; r’atf. 
Bahari Mai, Bhagwan Mas. Man 
Hingh ; KajAuat and Shaykhawal, 
462. 

Kajlyn, title of ,nn .Arabic grammar. 390 i». 
Kahi, a pw*!, 636. 

kail, u name for gold in Panjabi language, 
26. 

Kajar, u Turkish trila'. 687, 

Kakar *’'Ali JKIjaud Chishti, 447 (No. 92). 
Kakars, a tribe, 4t»9. 

Krtku. Shaykh, til. 5. 
knla, a eoin, 31, 32. 

Kale Palulr, 400, 4(K> n. 

Kahln Ih’g, Klnvaia. 513. 

Kafamtfii, or Knlanu'at, a singer, 681 ti, 
Kaliluh fkimaak, an Arabic work. 112, 
JKftlfm, a poet, 672 n. 


KaUm&t^ 'sh-Sku^ard,^ a work on Persiftn 
literature, 263 n. 

Kalla, Kftchhwftha, 590 (No. 381). 

Kalla, son of li&y Ram, of dodhp6r, 437, 
531. 

Kalyan, of Jaisalmlr, 533. 

Kalyan Mai, Hat-hor, of Blkanir, 331, 
384, 448 (No. 93). 

Kalyan Singh, son of Man Singh, 543. 
Kamal Bul^ari. »Sayyicl, 434. 

Kama I J alor, 689. 

Kanml Khin Oakkhar, 338, 450, 506. 507, 
544. 

Kama] Mulla, 615. 

Kamal“ ’d-Pin, father of Abu TurAb, 570. 
Kamjilu ’d-Dln Husayn, MawlanA, 609. 
Kainal« ’d-l >in Khaw^afL 494 n. 

Kambu, a trilx', 436, 440. 

Kami, author of the Nafa^is^ 7-Jl/a*dwr, 
496 n. 

Kami, of Sabzwar, a poet, 670. 

Kamil ^Alamgiri, 548. 

Kumli Kimn, Mir/a Khurrum. 346, 611 
(No. 177). 

Kamrnn, Mirza, 325, 410, 411, 412, 423, 
515, 686. 

Kangur Kaidihwaha, 483, 600. 
kaai, a metallic composition, 42. 

Kuram *^.411, 584. 

Karam Beg, son of Sher Beg, 581. 
Knram“ 'llah, son of ^Ali Mardan, 556. 
Karain^ 'lliih Kambu, 440, 477. 

Karan Kathor, 386, 540. 

Karim I>ud. Af;idi‘B», 351. 

Karrn ('hand, Kachhwaha, 422 n. 
karna, a trumpet, 53. 
karor, 13. 
luslik, a dish, 63. 

Ka.shmiri. Mirza, 526, 527. 

Kashmiii.s, their eharae!cr, 412, 436. 
Kuthis, a trii)e in Soruth, 355. 
k'vtihw, or calignipliists, 107. 

Kalis, a triix*, 4."i9. 

katlpatr, a metal lie composition, 42. 

Kiiwkah C>ax\v\ui, 543. 

kau kabft, a royal ensign, .52. 

Kay Quhflb, son of Mirza Muhammad 
Jlaktm, 40H, 

Keshu DAs Kathor, 323, 594 (No. 408). 
Kesu I his, son of Jai Mai, 563 (No. 302). 
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Kest l>a« 563. 

Kewai jftam* 497 n. 

Siiabfl^, a rebel, 383, 383 n., 483. 

K^ ftdlya 576. 

a kind of writing, 106, 

Kb&f! Ek&n, 366 n., 494 n. 
kh€tla»^ 21, 24, 38, 

^k’Shoy^ 27. 

Kli&Ud bin "^Abd^’ llah Qasrf, 37. 

Khalil ibn-i Abniad, K>5. 

IQialil <Ju]S, 584 (No, 358). 

Klialil” ’llah, HhayMl (Sbfih), 408, 593. 

|yialil“ Mlah Yazdi, Mir, 593, 

Khan *^Alani Chalma Beg, 410 (No. 58). 

Khan ‘^Alarn Iskandar KhAn. 394. 

Khan *^Alam, Mirza Barl^hurdfir, 577 
(No. 328). 

I^baxi'i A*^zam Mirza ‘•Aziz Koka, 178, 
217, 219, 310-11, 323-4, 343 

(No. 21), 434, 5<.H), 672 n. 

Khon Bdbd, a title, 330. 

Khan BaaTan, Shahbeg Khan Arghun, 
408 (No. 57), 

Khan DavTan Shahjahiini, 454. 

Khan Jahan, a title, 350. 

Kh«an Jahan Barha, 428, 430. 

Khan Jahan, Hu>?ayn Qu!i, 181, 214, .348. 

Khan Jahan Lodi, 357 ; nV/e next name. 

Khan Jahan Lodi, governor of Orist#ia, 
395 n. 

Khan Jahan Lodi, Hru, son of Dawlat 
Khan Lodi, 565, 

KhanJ Kalan, Mir Muhammad, 338 
(No. 16). 

Khan Khanan. a title, 330 ; insignia, 
3.30; vide Bairam Khan. Mun^lm 
Kh an, and next name. 

Klmn Khan«in. Mirza ‘^Abd" ’r- Ha him, 
Hon of Bayrarn Khan. 215, 322, 329, 
354 (No. 20), 391, 501, 56.3, 639 n., 
644 n., 646 n., 648 n., 649 n., 655 n., 
663 n., 668 n., 670 n., 672 n., 673 n., 
675 n.. 678 n., 682 n. 

Khan Mirzu, 324, 325 n. 

Khan Muhammad Qaijshal, 688. 

Khan ZamAn ‘‘Ali Qnli Shay bn ni, 335 
(No. 13), .305, 514, 547, 638 n. 

Khanazad Kb^n, 510, 527, 553. 

Khand&n. a katib, H>8, 685. 

Khang&r, of Kachh, 46 L 


Khaniar Beg Cbanjtta, 601. 
iyianjT, Malik, of Jalor, 563, 

I^h &nzadas. of Mew At, 354 n., 426. 

kJwral, 23, 26, 27. 

lAdrcAfnt, a kind of gold, 41. 42, 

^ardul^ a weight, 37. 
l^harydht a tent, 57. 

Khatars, a tribe, 507 545 n., 689. 
589 n. 

lyi^awand Dost, 466. 

^leArf, 62. 

Ijyiidmatiyya, a eloess of servants at court, 
261, 262, 262 n. : their chief, 

Khidmat Raj, 262, 477. 

Kiting- Suw A r, 407. 

Khizr (Klias), the Prophet, 625, 625 n-, 
637 n., 651. 

Khizr Khwaja 304, 394 n., 306. 

40,5, 4^1. 480, 401, 597, 683. 

Khizr Gakkhar, 545. 

Khokaran, a tribe, 607 n. 

Kbubu, Shaykh, 556 (No. 275). 
Khudawand Khan Dakhtni.400 (Nt>. 151), 
498. 

Klpida Yar Khan Lati, 301 n. 

Begum, 325, 326. 

Khurramdod. a nutsician, 682 n. 
Khtirram Khan. 602. 

Khurrarn, Mirza, vide Kamil KhAn. 
Kijni’ram, I Vince, 358, 358 n. ; vide 
Shah jahan. 

Khushkfi, a dish, 62. 
khv^hruz^ 286, 287. 

Khnsraw. of Dchli, tt poet, 108 n., 609, 

6r>2. 

Kiiusrawi, of Qa*’in, 66L 
Khusraw Khan Chirgis, 392. 

Khu.sraw. IVinee, son of Jahangir, 323, 
324, 345. 346, 455, 456 n., 479, 504, 
,505, 520. 

khv(fxt^ read by princes, 104. 

KJiwaja AhrAr, a saint, 339, 

Khwaia ‘^Arab, 214. 

Kliwaja Buqi KbA», 51 1 . 

Khwaja Bt^g Mirza, 585 (No. 365). 
KhwAja );laKan, uneie of Zayn Kh&n 
Koka, 323, 367. 

Khwaja Ha«an NacishlMindi, 339. 

Khwaja Jaban, AmtnA of Hirfit. 467 
(No. 110). 
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jyi^Ijc^ Kjiitln ( jCfa wamfzan JJJjijr&lft), 

339, 

K|]^ w&ja 8ulaym&n Afg|iinr362, 

IQiwaJa ‘'Usman mk 

Khw&iagan }y^'iy&|a» 467, 608 ; vide 
Khwaia Kalin. 

KfcviJftgi Eliw&ja Tahram; 672, 676. 
KhwftiagI Muhammad Husayn, 534, 542 
(Ko. 241). 

Isdiwinaiida, Mir, 51$. 

I^iviattd Mabmucl, 339. 

Kijak Bogum, 339. 

Kijak KJbwttja, 553 (So. 262), 554. 

KSki Hina (Rana Partab), 361, 460, 
491 Ti. 

Jtflm {gitm}, cherries, 69 n, 

killing of animals forbidden, 20fb 268. 

iiimri (lace), 574. 

Kirat, Kija of Kalinjar, 680 n. 

Kishii l>fis I'unwar, 569 (No. 313). 

Kishn 8ingh Bhadauriya, 547. 
Ki»hn|oshi, a Sanskrit work, 110, 

Kish war Kh&n. 557. 
l itchefi^ the im[M»rial, *79. 

K oh -bar, a trilx:*, 6B2. 

Xola or k uhiUCiaJk, or fosU’r brotluT, 340. 
koknitrt 578. 

Kor Hamza, 327. 

knrfiifih^ n. kind of salutation, 167. 

Kuchak *^AIi Khan KohUu, 484 (No. 138). 

Khfic Icl tern, 106. 

kuharf> or palki bt'arers, 264. 

Xuiwii, 23. 

Kujak (Kuchak) Ytisawul, 538. 
ktikrahf 24, 25. 

kumaku a thisa of troop.s, 242. 
Kundliwals, a clan. 426, 431. 
kntihUi, prejiaml quicksilver, 633, 633 n. 
kmrarga^ a inuslml instrument, 52. 

L ac, 236, 237. 

Lachmi Nai*i*in, of Kuch Bihar, 
362, 363 ; vide Lakh mi. 

Lachini Nara^in Shafiq, a Persian writor, 
550 ti. 

Lad, 8hayliJi, 6B8. 

Lfid Batha, 8ayyid, 594 (No. 409). 

IMan, a perfume, 83. 

Lfidli Begum, 574. 


LEiiaurr, Mirjsi, 562, 

Lakhm! Kay, of Kokra, 536 n. ^ et4e 
I<achhmi. 
lakrdU,2m. 

JaUdiy a coin, 30, 36, 

Lai Kalliwant (Miy&n L5.1), 681, 681 n, 
Lai Khan, a singer, 682 n. 

La<^l J^an Kalabi, 530 (No. 209). 

Lfila, son of Bir Bar, 444, 590 (No. 387). 
/a/fa, meaning of, 470, 470 n. 
l^mas of Thibet, 211, 
land revenue, 13. 

Langahs. a clan, 390. 

IJirdll Begum, vide LafBi. 

/«ri, a kind of silver, 23, 39, 

Lashkaf Khan. ‘^Abd^ ’l-Ha*an, 221. 
Lashkar Khan Barha, 428. 

Lashkar Khan. Mufiammad !Husayn, 
446 (No. 90), 

Lashkar! Gakkhar, .508. 

I.askari, Mirza, son of Mir7.5 Yusuf Khan. 
373, 5457. 584, 589 (No. 375), vide 
iSafshikan Khan, 
l>ashkarshikan Khan. 361. 

Latif Khwaja. 206. 

Layii, 630 n. 
hwid, 41, 42. 

learned men, exchanged for horses, 
200 1 ; banished, 196, 198, 199, 
2(K > ; list of them during Akbar's 
reign, 606 ; where placed in battle, 
6.5G n., G57 n. 

leopards, for hunting, 296, 297, 298, 299, 
590 ; leopartl carriage, 158. 
letters, 104, 

library, the imperial, 109. 

LlUmnUiy title of a Sanskrit work, 112. 
lime, price of, 23.3. 

Lisani, a poet, 673 n. 

'l-gkauh, title of a book, 673 n. 
Liw'a*’i, a poet, 682 n, 

Lcxli Khan, son of Qutlu, 586. 

Lohani Af g hans. 689. 

Lohar Chak, 535. 

Lon Karan, Kay, 443, 554, 600. 
luddn^ a pexfume, 87, 

'd^iaimrikk, title of a historical 
work, 496 n. 

Lutf“ *U5h, son of |£kw8taw Khan. 392. 
Luj^tt 3lah. son of kSa^^id Khan. 519. 
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RA^Hfl. » yiftoricfcl 

work, 360. soon,. 672 n. 

Beg 471. 

Ifib&n Faranfeudl, 365, 376*-7. 
437, 438, 451. 401 (No. 157). 

Mariam IQl&n KahuU, 198, 364. 366, 
876. 377, 438, 476 n., 494, 497 n. 
Ma<fawin. Mir, of Bhakkar, 578 (329). 
Ma^aam. Mir, of Kabul. 340. 

Ma** 96111, Mir, of Kashan, 663 n. 
madad-i ma'^dsk, vuh auyurgtial. 

Ma*^d<tn*^ 'Uafkdr^ Ma^nawi, 579. 
maddMf a cla8« of letters, 109 n. 

Madhfi 8ingh, 568, 

Madhu 8ingh Kat;hhwaha, 460 (No. 104). 
Madhfi Singh, of Kokra, 438, 536 n. 
Madhu Singh Shayl^awat, 462. 

Madliukar Bundela, of Ondchlia, 382. 

424. 475. 502, 509, 545, 546. 
Madraaas. 289 ; Humayun’s at T>ihli, 607. 
metahrihu a dirham, 37. 

Ma qh ribyw, a class of saiiiis, .570. 

Mah Banft Begiwn, 347, 355. 357. 

Mah Jujak Begum, 333, 339. 

Maha Siiigh, grandson of Man Singh, 
Kuchhwaha, 363, 496. 

Maha Singh Bhadauriah, 547. 

Mabfibat lvi»an, 358, 359. 360. 36J, 37J. 

402, 455. 

Mahabat lOian ^Alamgiri, 589. 
Mahdbhdmt, 1 10, 111 n.. 220. 

Mahapater, the singer, 680 11. 

Mahdawf, a sect, 549. 

Mahdl Kfewaja, 463. 

Mahdf Qasim Khan. 372 (No. 36), 402, 

403, 537. 

Mahes Das, Kathor, 386. 

Mahniands, an Aigb^w tribe, .368, 434. 
Mahmud, son of Biibu Mankll, 528. 
Mahmud of Barha, Sayyid, 424 (No. 75). 
Mahmud of BasaljliTii an, 186, 502. 

Mahmud Bigapsi, Sultan of Gujrfit, 
569-570. 

Mahmud, son of Dawlat Khan Lodi, 564. 
Mahmud of Ghazni. 506 n. 

Mahmud Iw-haq, a katib, 109. 

Mahmud Khan, son of Khkn Jahan Lodi, 
568. 

Mahmud, Malik, of Sisian, 328. 

Mahmud, Mir, Mafiwi, 655 n. 


MAhmild, Mir, Kuushty'^ ^I-Mam&lik^ 
498. 

Mahni&d, Mlrzk, Guig^nl, 513. 

MahmiM, Pakhliw&l, 563, 

Mahmud 8iya,5sh, a katib, 107. 

MahmOd, Sidtkn of Bhakkar. 390, 463, 
464,465. 

Mahmild, BuMn (II), king <d Gujr&t, 
418, 419. 

Mahmud Sultan Mirza, 513, 514. 
Mabmddijfya, a sect, 502. 

Mahldbt, 48. 

Mahum Anagoh, 33L 340, 341,347,352, 
413, 

mahmod tre^e, 75, 684. 

Maliwi Hamadan. a pwt, 655. 

Ma*^in, or Mimj, a Hajput elan, 504. 

Maji, a trilie, 679 n, 

Mdjma^^ I'Akfjdr, a work, 640 n. 

Majnun Kh5n Qgqshai, 344, 397, 399 
(No. 50). 

Makhati Barba, 428. 

Makhdum« ’LMulk, ‘^Abd'* 'UAh of 
Sultanpiir, 177, 181, 183, 180, 195, 
197, 198, 405, 614 (No. 104). 

the nonode-plurne of two 
Imperial princesses, 322, 575. 
Majibsus Khan. 422 (No. 70). 

Makhu, a musician, 682 11 . 

Makhzaiif-i Afahdm, a history, 569. 
maU or Gujrat wrestlers, 229, 263. 
mnldgir, a perfunu', 87. 

Malays, 684. 

Maldeo, Rftja, of Jodhpur, 330, 331, 474, 
475. 

malghdbay a dish. 64. 
malikt a title*, 399 n. 

Malik Ahmad DakhlL a poet, 677 n,, 
678. 

Malik *^Ali, )fih w5)a. 580 (No. 3,30). 

Malik ‘^Ambar, 550. 565, 566. 

Malik Bii, 507. 

Malik Kalin, 507. 

Malik Kid, 5U0, 507. 

Malik Mas^^ud, 572. 

Malik, Mawlana, a k&iib, 109. 

Malik Pilu, 506 n. 

Malika ’8h-Shu*?arA, 549, 618, 618 n. 

Malk6 SaJ, of Kuch Bih&r, 350. 

Mallii (Qadir KhUn). 473, 



«on ^ Xtoliinf, 

68e. 

wmnf 4 colt), 31, 

Itftii Tunwar, of Gwfi^ly&r, 680. 
mandal, a tent, 66, 63. 

Mangariilfi;, a tribe. 607 n. 
mangoes, 72, 73, 613, 

Hanfja Begum, 569, 576. 
manklt, moaning of, 400, 4<H> n., 628. 
Manohar, son of L6karan, 554 (No, 
265). 

Manrup Kaehhwaha, 422. 

Max^sabdS^r, 241, 247, 248, 249 ; muster 
one- fourth, or one-fifth, of their 
contingents, 254, 265 ; salaries, 

250, 251, 25,5, 256; 1k‘)o\v the rank 
of commanders of Two Hundred, 
594 ; — und«*r Jahangir and 8hah- 
jahan, 604, 605 ; rule grandees. 

Man 8ingh Darbari, 569. 

Man Singh Kachhwaiia, 569 (No. 314). 
Man Singh ^vachhwiha, Kiija, 215, 361 
(No. ,30). 460. 460 n. 

Mansur, Mir, 660. 

Ma^q<tU, a kind of writing, 10,5, 106. 
Maqsud, Khwaia. of Hirat, the engraver, 
28, 54. 5-5. 

Ma<isrid, son of Makhsus Khtln. 422. 
MaqsuJ ^'Ali Kor, 484 (N<». 1,36). 

Maqsiid *^AIT, of VV’erkopa**!, (>77 n. 
markaz^ a caligraphieat term, lOttn. 
Marknz^ 'l-admlr, title of u work, 
619 n. 

marriage, laws of dilTerent Hfrts, 182, 
183 ; Akoar’s laws regarding, 277 ; 
taxes on, 288 ; age lixed for, 204, 
213. 

Ma'^ruf, Mawlana, a katib, 107. 

Ma^rijf iSadr, Shayyi, 525. 

Miiryttm MaiidnT, title of Aklmr’s 
mother, 49, 49 n., 65, 506. 

Mmh^riq** a work, 617. 

Masih (the *' Messiah ”), 02,5 n. 

Ma«lhi-i Kairanawi, a poet, 613. 
Masiiod-i «^Ali, 564. 590 
Mas^Qd yuaayn Mirjsa, 349, 513, 514, 
615. 

an Arabie work, 390 n. 
matehloeks, 120; — bearers, 123, 261. 
264, 


MathurA Das/iChatrl., 690 (No. 378), 
Afaiedrid^ ^Ukilam, title of a book, 619 n. 
M&wffi, an aborigiiml race, employed fey 
Akbar, 262. 

Mawlftn^ada Shukr, 610. 

MaydanI Afghan, 660. 

May}!, of Hirat, 642. 

Ma^hari, of Kashmir, a poet, 654, 
measures, 93 n., 235, 236, 237, 239 ; of, 
Kashmir, 370. 

Mwinl Ray Chauhan, 524 (No. 198). 
melons, different kinds of, C9, 590, 
metals, origin of, 40 ; compositions, 42. 
Mewras, runners, 262, 262 n.' 

a pin'fuinc, 85. 

Mihr ‘^AK liarliis, .364, 

Mihr ‘^Ali Khan Sildoz, 481 (No. 130), 
Mihr ‘^Ali Kolahi, 376, 380, 516. 
mi^rdbu a coin, 31, 31 n. 
mihrhul, a kind of cloth, 101, 685. 
Mihrimnisa, vide Nur Jaiian. 

Mihtar Jawhar, 488 n. 

Mihtar Khfin. Aids'* 'd-DYn, 459 (No, 102). 
Mihtar Sn’^adat, 558. 

Mihtar *Saka,l. 488. 
milk, vide sayur gh al. 

rniliennium, 113 n., 178 n., 201, 208, 503. 
minerals, 40. 

Mint, Im})erial, 16, 18, 555; Akbar's 
niiiil-lownH, 32, 

Mir ^AdJ, 27S. 

Mir *^Arr„ an olhr er, 207, 269, 3.55. 

Jf7> Ata.sh, a title, 524. 

Mir iJaknvval, or master of the kiitrhen, 
59. GO, Gl. 

Mir Kalan Mawlana, 610. 

Mir l^iilifa, 403. 

Mir Khan. 457, 520. 

Mir Khan Yasuwiil, 584 (No. 361). 

Mir Khawafl. Kliwuja, 494 n. 

Mir Kii'yaja, son of Sulfan Khwaja, 467. 
Mir Mitvzil, or (juartor-mafiter, 49. 

Mir a title, 671 n. 

Mir iSfinum, a title, 417. 

Mir Shah, 580. 

miraculoiiH events, 381 ; %:ide Akbar. 
Mirak liahadwr Arghoo, 530 (No. 208). 
Mirak Jalair, 588. 

Kh an. 480. 

Mirak |y|an Ikihadur, 601. 
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Mlrak^ K^h ir&yii. Chingiz Kh&n. 490. 
Miraki EhijirSlja, 593. 

M£rak» Mirza« Hazawi 
MlrUn Bui^S^rl, Sayyid, 4»33, 
kBr&n MnbSrak Sh&h^ of Khandos, $22. 
Miran Mubammad Shah, of Khand€«, 
343. 

Mirkn ^Ir Jahan, 522. 

H-Kayn^U title of a book, 638 n. 
tntfdoArt, a non-commissioned officer, 
123, 123 n., 261, 264. 

Mirza Abmad, Khwaja, 572, 576. 

Mirza Beg Shahri, 468. 

Mirz^ KhAn. or MirzA lyjan Klianan, mde 
Khan Khanan Mirza *^Abd« ’r-Rahi«»- 
Mirza Khan Kishapilri, 563 (No. 303). 
Mirza Khwaja, son of Mirza Asad“ 
’llah, 588 (No. 371). 

Mirza Qnli Khan. 408, 418, .598. 

Mirza Quli Mayli, 642. 

Mirza Raja, vide Man Singh. 

Mirza Shahi, 454, 

Mirza Siilpn, son of Mirza Shabru^ 
Badalishi, 327. 

Mirzada <^Alr Khan, 491 (No. 152). 
Mirzas, their genealogy and revolt, 513, 
514 ; vide rebellion. 
mi^qdU a weight, 37, 38. 

Misri Began! , 583, 
mistar^ of copyists, 55 n. 

Miyan Chand, a singer, 681. 

Miyan Khan Lohani, father of 

**U8man, 586. 

MiySn Joh, 401. 

Miyan Khan Ghori. 344. 

Miyan vide lAl Kalawant. 

Miyan Taiisen, vide Tansen. 

Miyan Wajih® M-Bin, 607. 

Miyana Afghans, 507, 669. 

Mohan Das, RAy, 524. 

Mohan Kaehhwaha, 435. 

Mohesh Mahiinandf a Sanskrit work, 110. 
money, Persian, Hindustani, and TurAn! 

♦yiuivalents, 544. 
monopolies, imperial, 535. 
moon, in dreams signihes luck, 337. 
moth, its love to the candle, 646 n. 

Moth Raja, vide Cdai Singh. 
mn^'oilaq, 312. 

Mu^arriyi £han, 584. 


Mn^azzam Kh&a. 652. 588 
Mu^az^m KhwAja. 395 n., 448, 591. 
Mobarakd Buj^Ari, of Gnjf At, 419, 438, 
484. 

MubArak Kashmiri, 8 a 3 *'yid, 535, 
Mubarak KhAti, Gakkhar, 606 (No. 171), 
508, 544. 

MubArak Kh an, earfr of 8 nl|An MabmAd 
of Bhakkar, 464. 

Mubarak, MullA, 204. 

Mubarak of NAgor, Shay^K father of 
Aba ’i-Fazl. 177, 178," 195, 196, 207, 
219, 548, 607, 640 n. 

Mubarak, Sayyid, of GwalyAr, 607. 
Mubarak, Shay^i, of Alwar, 607. 
Mubarak Shah, a hatib, 106. 

MubAriz KhAn ‘fAdll. 507. 

Mus^^ab bin Zubayr, 37. 

Musabib Khan. 602 n. 

Mu^Ufa Qh^hh 543 (No. 246). 

Muflis, MlrzA, 610. 

Mufriddtd Mo^suwi, title of a book, 570. 
Mughfs» Mir. Mabwl, 655, 665 n. 

Mughul, MirzA, Badakhshi. 327. 

Mughnl EllAn» of Zayn Khan. 369. 
Mughuls, look upon “ nine ” as a sacred 
number, 383 n. 

Muhammad, vide. Prophet. 

Muhammad Akbar, Prince, 545. 
Muhammad ‘^Ali, of JAm, 589 (No, 377). 
Muhammad Amin, a kAtib, 109. 
Mubammatl Amin DiwAna, 355. 
Muhammad Amin 194. 

Muhammad ArclistAnJ, liAjl, 593 (No. 
399). 

Muhammad A^gh^i'* Ashraf KhAn. 

Muhammad Asghar. BahAr KhAn. 444 
(No. 87). 

Muhammad A^zam KAji, 651 n. 
Muhammad Bal^tyAr, of Jalesar, 469. 
Muhammad BAqi Klian KokA, vide BAqI 

Muhammad BAqir, Harawd, 382. 
Muhammad BAq! Tar ^hA n. 390. 
Mnbammad-i BuUiAil, ShayUi, 432 
(No. 77). 

Muhammad Fikri, Sayyid, 671. 
Muhammad Ghaws. ShayUi of GwAiyir, 
396,800. 

Muhammad, a kAtib, 107. 



of ]lf Q} (0.hU»h&n, 67^ n. 
MuHtammud ^aklm a katib, i07* 

Idti]>&mma4 ^akim, Mltzk^ 4^kbar*a 
broths, kiiitg of JKSrbtil, his 

daughter, 325 ; his sister, 498 ; his 
mothcsr, 333, 336, 338, 367, 408, 
519, 523, 525, 679 n. 

Habamiuaci jf^usayii, of Kashmir, a 
katib, 109. 

Muhaxumad Ilusayu, Khwaja. a katib, 

107. 

Muhammad liusayn, Khiyai&gi. 533-4, 
542 (No. 241). 

Muhammad llusayn, Ioshkar Kh&n., 
446 (No. 90). 

^tuhammad l;lu»ayii Miraa, 343, 513, 515. 
Muhammad Hnsayn MirzA, SjJafawl, 327. 
Muhammad Husayn Na^sirt, 649, 649 n. 
Muhammad Husaj”!!, of Tabriz, a k5iib, 
109. 

Muhammad Tarlduin. 390. 
Muhammad ^It&bi, 658. 658 n. 
Muhammad KJbau, 593 (No. 400). 
Muhammad Kisan, son of DawJat Khan 
Lodi, 565. 

Muhaminmi Kh&n Hhari, a singer, 681. 
Muhammad Kh&n Gakkhar, 506, 544. 
Muhammad Khan Jala,ir, 451. 
Muhammad ivhan Niyazi, 540 (No. 239). 
Muhammad Khan Hharaf** ’d-l>tii Og^jlu 
Taklu, 470, 572. 

Muhammad Kh an Turkman, 581 (No. 
340). 

Muhammad Ma.'^^'ud, «on of Ahmaci Beg 
Kabuli, 519. 

Muhammad, Mawl&na, 610. 

Muhi^minad, Mir Sayyid, the Mahdawi, 
616. 

Muhammad Mirak ??alihu 653. 
Muhammad, Mir/ii, 552 (No. 259). 
51uhammad Mirzit, *Sal‘awi, Sultan, 470. 
Muhammad, Mullii, of Awladi, a katih, 

108. 

Muhammad, Mull&, of Klngri, 579. 
MuhamnUKl, Mullii, of Thatha, 409, 562. 
Muhammad, Mull&, of Vaad, 184, 191, 
198. 

Muhammad Mamin, 682 n. 

Muhammad P&yanda, t^tdc PSyanda 

ILh&n. 


Muhammad Q&qsh&I, M£rs&, 399. 
Muhammad Q&sim Kh&n Mir Atiah, 534. 
Muhammad Q&sim Kh&n. Nlsh&par» 
379 (No. 40). 

Muhammad Q&sim Kohbar, 682 u. 
Muhammad Qasim Sh&di 8h&h, 108. 
Muhammad, of Qazwin, a k&tib, 107. 
Muhammad Qul! Afsh&r, 452. 
Muhammad Quli Barl&s, 364 

(No. 31), 395. 

Muhammad Quli Kh&n Turkman, 628 
(No. 203). 

Muhammad Quli Toqb&, 480 (No, 129). 
Muhammad Ri?.a, Naur*^I, 675 n. 
Muhammad Sa^id, 458, 538. 

Muhammad Salih, 454. 

Muhammad ^alih, Khwaiagi. 596. 
Muhammad iS&lib, Mirza, 392 n. 
Muhammad ^alih, Sadr, 282. 
Muhammad, Sayyid, 466. 

Muhammad, Sayyid, Mir ^Adl, 485 
(No. 140), 548. 

Muhammad, Sayyid, of Rohtas, 437. 
Muhammad Shah, of Dihll, 432. 
Muhammad Sharif, Khw&ia. 572, 576. 
Muhammad Sharif, Khwaia. 572, 576. 
Muhammad Sharif, Mir, 497. 

Muhanimad Sharif Nawa**!, Mir, 672 n. 
Muhammad Sharif Sarraadi, •'581, 582, 
677 n. 

Muhammad Sharif, son of I^^timad® 
M-Dawla, 479. 573, 575, 570, 576 n. 
Muhammad Sharif Wuqii’^i, 660, 6<>0 n. 
Muhammad, Shavkh. of Bharoch, 615; 
— , a katib. 109, 

Muhammad. Sufi, of Muzandaran, 659. 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza, 513, 514. 
Muhammad T^-hib, Mirza, of Sabzwar, 
490. 

Muhammad Xalib, vu/e Abu Talib, Bon of 
Sha^isfa Khan, 575, 575 u. 
Muhauuxiiazl Wafa, 554. 

Muhammad Var Uzbak, 414. 

Muhammad Zahid, of BalWi, 185. 
Muhammad Zaman, 571, 602, 

Muhammad Zaman, Mirza, Badakliahi. 
326. 

Muhammadans, intcr-marry with Hindus, 
523, 524. 

muba^fqa^, a kind of writing, 106. 

45 
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If ctf 6falrftz» kfitiby 107. 

ICnkibb ^Ali Kh&m son of Mir Khalifa, 
403 (No. 107), 404, 460. 

Uuhihh *?Ali Kli&n Rahtasi, 466. 099. 
Ifuhibb ^Ali Khfiwafl. Khvaja, 082 
(No. 347). 

Muhibb« ’llah, Mir, 570, 

Mohkam Singh, Ra,o. Stsodiya, 460. 
inahr, a coin, 30, 31. 

Muh^in Kh^o» 408. 

Miihtaram Beg, 491. 

Mnhtiiram Kh &num (Begum), 325, 326. 
Huhtashim Khan, 562. 
a coin, 31. 

Mu^in-i Chishti, of Ajmir, 439, 610. 

Mu^^in QazI, 615. 

Mu’^in® *d-Bin, author of Tafsir-i 
690. 

Mu*^m« ’d-Din, of Farah, a katib, 107, 
Mu^^in® ’d-Bin (Ahmad) Khan-j Faran-* 
Miudi, 480 (No. 128), 610. 

Mu’^in'i ’d*Bin-i Tanfiri, a katib, 107. 
Mu*^izz I*Iir, of Kanban, a katih, 109. 

’1-Mnlk, Mir, 198, 414 (No. 61). 
MuJ&hid Kh an. 415, 464, 46.5, 553, <502. 
Mu^Jmn^ 1-Bulddn, a work on geography, 
112 , 

mujannas, a kind of horse, 147, 243, 
244. 

Mujtahid, 195, im. 

Mukammal Khan. M2, 585 n, 

Mukand, zamindar, of Fathabud 
(Bengal), 405. 

Mukarram Khan, 548, 552. 

Mukarram Kh^^^t Mirza, Safawi, 320, 
Mukatman Bhadauriya, 517 (No. 249). 
muhHy a pan leaf, 684. 

Moj^li? Khan, 567. 

Muytli 9 “ ’Hah Kh^^^» 510. 

Mukhter Beg, son of Agha MuHa, 557 
(No. 278). 

Mukund l>eo, of Oylsa, 680 n. 
mulciS, im}>erial, 160; Avhere bred, 545; 
imjwted, 161 ; their food, 161 ; 
harness, 161 ; how' mustered, 226, 
Mulla Mir, 612. 

Multaht Khan. 527. 

Mumin KhawifT. Khw&ja> 495. 

Mumin-i Marw^rid, Khwaiagj. 107. 
Mumtaz Mahali, 398, 574 n., 576. 


Muoawftr, Bhay]^ an aiithcMr, 11% I 98 » 
617. 

Mun^im iOi&n, Kh^n Khfnlin, 274, 332, 
338 (No. 11), 356, 401, 417, 471, 487. 
Mfinls Khan, 469, 

Munj, a Rijpiit clan, 694. 
miLnj\ a kind of grass, 431. 

Munkir and Nakir^ two angels, 662. 
muiMhiydt, or letters, of Abb ’1-Fathr 
Gilanl. 469 n. 

Munsif Kh»n, 632 (No. 222). 

Muqarrib Khan (Akbarshahi), 403. 

273. 

Muqbil Klian. 448. 

Muqiin ^At'ab, vide Shiija^^at Khan. 
Miiqim-i Harawi, 463, 464. 

Muqim Kh^n> of Shuja'^at Kh&n. 
590 (No. 386). 

Muqim, Kh^sj®* of M Iraki, 593 

(No. 401). 

Muqim, Mirza, son of Mirzi, Zu H Nun, 
463. 

Muqim-i NaqshbaiidT, 479. 

Muqim, Shahjahani, 454. 

or jmjtrdur^ 266 ii. 

Murad Bakhsh, Prince, 526, 534. 

Murafld tlnwayni, Mir, 550 (No. 282). 
Murad Khan. 404 (No. 54). 

Murad, Mir, Kolabi, 590 (No. 380). 
Murad, IVince, Akbar's .son. born and 
dicxi, 322, 685 ; his complexion, 
322; 50, 149, 149 n. ; calltnl 

PahorK 192 11 ., 322; is instructed 
in Christianity, 192, 356, 4If>, 612, 
CM4n. 

Murail Quli SultAn. 544. .545, 

Miirild 8afaw4, son of Mirzu Huatam, 329. 
Murtaza Kh an, ride Farid-i Bukhsln, 
Murtaza Kh^^^» Hu«am“ M-lJin Inju, 
501, 526, 

Murtaza Khan. Mtr, 498 (No. 162), 499, 
6(Mb 

Murtaza. Mirzft, 345. 

MurtaSfil Nizam iShah, 357, 498. 

Murtaza Sharifd Shirazi, Mir, 499, 609. 
Musfi, Bhayj^, 614, 

Musii, Shiiv kl) . Fatbpuri, 441. 

MGsa, Shayyi, I^hori, 608. 
mtim^adaf, or advances to officers, 275. 
rnn earn man, a dish, 63. 
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of a p&vst, 653. 

mosiot at ooort, 53, #30, 081 j achook cf, 
680 fi. ; abolished by Awraugzib, 
082 n. 

Mustafa Kfaan. 494 n., 562. 

Mu 9 |a£a, Muli^ of JatiupDr, 561. 
namnmg of, 478. 

Mu<tamM lililn, 534, 588 n. 

Mu^tamid Kban Bayiwhl, 454. 

Mu*ftamid Eban MobaiMinatl J^alih, 404 n. 

mupunjana^ a di«h, #3, 64. 

Mu^Oar, brother of Khan ‘^Alani, 563 
(No. :HH). 

Mupiifar Husayn Minta, 380, 513 (No, 
180), 515, 516. 

Mu^aOfar JHusayii, Mirza, Safawi, 327 
(No. 8), 328, 320. 

Majtaffar Hirha, 428, 430, 568. 

Mu^iiaffar Khan Ma*^muri, 567. 

Mu'^aflfar Kh an 4 Turhati, Khwaia 
Mua^fTar «^Ali, 352. 373 (No. 37), 374, 
397, 485, 486. 

Mu'^affar, king of Gujrat, 344, 352, 364, 
355, 416, 410, 420, 584, 585; vide 
Nathu. 

Mn^faffar l^odl, 568. 

Mu^jaffar, Miraii, son of Sultan J;£xi8ayn 
Mirza, 390, 

Mu?.affar 576. 


<^An, Hatk, 571. 

-1-^ Nadi *'Ali Arlat, 571. 

Nfidi ^Ali Maydiini, 571 (No. 317). 

Nadir Shah, 391 n. 

NadirT, name of several poets, 675, 675 n. 
Njldir“ *1 -IVluIk, 660 n. 

Nafti^in** Ma*‘amr^ a work on literature, 
496 n. 

nafir, a trumpet, 53. 

Nfihfd Begum, 463. 

Na*^ik Bakhshu, a singer, 080 n. 

Najabat Khan. Mlrzfi Shuja*^ Badaishshl, 
326. 

Najat mian, Mirza, 405, 486 (No. 142). 
KajHm Anaga, 435. 

Najm« ^d-I>ln *JAIi Biirh<%, 428. 
Kajm** ’d-Din Muhammad Kahi, 037 n. 
n&^tid&r «hip-captain, 290, 291. 


yal Baman^ Si, poem, 112, 113, U3 
618, 619 n. 

Naman Da» Kaotihwaha, 540, 
name of grandfather given to a child, 
558. 

or aw'ning, 48. 

NamI, a poc*t, 579. 

N&nak Jarju, a shigtTT, 682. 
naphtha, 41. 

Napoleon I, 656 %. 

Naqabat Khan. 445. 

n^jqara^ a drum. 53 ; — khanu, 49, 

Na<iib Man, 110, 111 n.. 113, 113 ii., 
496 (No. 161). 
iuxqir^ a weight, 37. 
naqakhathdl, its meaning, 466, 466 u, 
Nara*'in Das Bath or, of Idar, 479. 
Narnals, a kind of giin, 119. 
nashpiirti, a melon, 68, 

Nasih Shah, son of Qutlfi, 586. 

Nas»r Ma*’in, 594 (No. 410). 

Nasira, 416. 

Nasir-i 208. 

Nasir'^ ’d-l>?n, Pakhaliwal. Sultan, 504. 
Nasir»* ’l-Mulk. vide Pir Muhammad 
Khan. 

Nasr“ ’Hall, son of Mukhtar Beg, .558. 
Nasr*^ Mlah, Sufu 107. 
na.'ikJK a kind of writing, 106. 
nastfi^Uq, a kind of writing, 108, lOf*. 
Nathu, of (jlujrat, Muzaffar Shah, 419 ; 

vide Mu^iiaffar Shah. 

Xawa^i, vide Muhanjrnad Sharif. 
Nawazish Kh &n, Sa^d" ’llah, 392, 392 n. 
Naw^t, a poet, 675, 675 n., 676. 

Nawrang Khan. 354, 515, 596, 599, 642 n. 
miwruz, or New Ye*ar'.s day, 192, 286 n. 
NawTuz Beg Qaqshal, 483. 

Nazar Bahadur, 404. 

Nazar ]k‘ I'zbak, 506 (No. 169). 

Gakkhar, 543 (No. 247). 
Nazlri, the pot‘t, 649, 649 n., 68*2 n, 

Nazr Muhammad Khan, of Baikh, 538. 
New Year’s day, 193, 286. 
news-w riters, 268, 360. 

27, 

Nikallh, a Turkish tribe, 687. 

NT! Kanth, of Orlsa, 571 (No. 318). 
n»#na «Mtf.drd«, or half troopiws, 264. 
Ni*^mat« *USb-i Baww-^ab, a kS>tib, 107. 
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nine, ft favourite number of the 

a03n. 

's-Sibytifit a Peiftian |irim©r, 43 n. 

Niyftbat ^n, the rebel, 438, 441, 470, 
483. 

niy&riya^ 24. 

Kiy&zi Aifj^&nSf 542. 

Ki^am, of Jalor, 553. 

Murta?a Kh&n. Sayyid, 522, 523. 

Ki^m, Qftzi, nide (HjazI Kh&n Badakhshi. 

Ki^ami, of Qazwm, 103, 

Nijam, Shaykh, 007. 

Ni^m® ’d-Diu Abma<i, the hietoriati, 
403 n., 482, 679, 696. 

Abuiad, son of Shah 
Muliammad Kh&n. 681 (No. 341). 

Ni«am« ’d-D?n Awliya, 488, 

’d-Din, Jam, 390. 

Ni^m“ ’I'Mulk, Khwaia. 554-6. 

NizAm“ ’1-Mulk, of Tils, (553. 

nugta, 503, 66C n. 

Kuqp3.wiyyat a sect, 502, 602 n., 503, 
666 n. 

NQr Jahan [Nur Mahall], 321, 323, 324, 
358, 359, 398, 572. 572 n., 573. 474, 
575, 576. 

Nut Qulij, 536 {No. 229), 

Nuram, 594 (No. 415). 

Nuri, a poet, 611, 611 n. 

Nwnidma^ title of a poem, 453- 

Nur“ ’d-I^n, Mirza, son of Asaf Kh&n 11, 
398, 479. 

Nur“ ’d-l)in Muhammad Naqshbandi, 
Mirza, 322, 686. 

Nur»* ’d-Din Qatari, a poet, 468, 468 ii., 
656. 656 n., 657 n. 

Nur« ’d-lHn Tarldian. 468, 591, 611. 

Nur» ’Uah Inju, 501. 

Nur« ’llah, Mir, 615. 

Niir“ *l.lah Q&Him Arsalan, a k&tib, 109, 

Nar» ’llah, Qaj^i, 370. 

Nur** ’n-Nifia Begum, wife of Jah&ngir, 
516, 533 n. 

Nuerat Yar Khan B&rha, 428, 431. 

Nuzhat^ H-Arwah$ a eufistic book, 190, 


O DAT Singh Bhadauriya, 548. 

Officers of the Mint, 18, 20, 21, 22. 


opium eating* exoeaeive, 410, 417 n.; 

tmf« drirking. 
oranges, 73. 

Ordat Kftohhw&hft, 539. 
ordeals, 214, 215. 

CHTOLIYA, a stuff, 574. 
Paohwariya, a kind of horse, 140. 
r&dishiih Khw&ja, 510, 

P&dishah Quli, 537, 665. 

P&dre, A Portuguese priest, 191. 
p&ffoshi, one of Akbar’s regulations, 226, 
227. 

Pah&r* of Jalor, 553. 

Pah&r, Kll&n Bamch, 377, 593 (No, 407). 
Pah&r Singh Bundela, 446, 546. 

Pahari* nicknr me of lYinoe Mur&d, 322. 
pahit, a dish, 62. 
pahluumns, or wrestlers, 263. 
paik&r, 27. 

painting, art of, 102, 113 ; discouraged 
by Islam, 115; |>aintc»rs of Europe, 
103 ; vide Akbar. 
paisa, a coin, 32. 
pedds, a wood, 310. 
pdlH l)carer8, 264. 
pa7^ 77, 78. 

Panduu, a coin, 31, 32. 
pantudr^ 27. 
paniyfiiay a fruit, 75. 
panj, a coin, 31. 

Panju, ShayJsh, 607. 685. 

P&^ oUi^ a coin, 32. 

Papa, the Po|)e, 191. 

I>aper, variegated, invention of, 107. 
pdra^, stone, 440. 

Parhez Band Begum, 328. 

Pari SHnU, a masnawf, 579. 

Parichhit Zamindar, 552. 

I*ari»r&m, liaja in Jamu, 369. 

Parmanand Khatri, 531 (No. 214). 

Pars! feasts, kept by Akbar, 286 ; vide 
Akl)ar, Zoroastrians. 

Parta Bundela. 646. 

Partab, Rani [Ran& Kika], 421, 437, 491, 
491 n.. 685. 
parwdnehaa, 273. 

Parwdnehi, an officer, 269. 

Parwiz, Prince, 323, 324, 329, 357, 358, 
367, 533 n. 
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Pair !>&#» BUy Bikramajit, 4<i6, $2$ 
(No, 106). 

{iay/o£ 4i0ldi^rH, 058. 261* 062» 264, 506 ; 

of n%ati«ab<jUlr3. 257 ; erf 260. 

Pay&m!. a p<K*t, 670, 67<:Kii. 

P4ya»dA |Qjan. MugJjiwl, 421 (No, 68). 
684. 

Pftyauda M«5aw^mad Tarkflfi'n, M!rz&, 
600. 

pa^K\ or runnerfi, 146 ; vitk poat.runner«. 
payments, hou matle, 272, 273, 276. 
PajTawi, of Suwah, a jioct, 670. 
l>on8iona, 630, 674. 
perfumos, 7K, 70, 70«., 80, 83. 

Pert&h, KUy of Manfcof, 360. 

Peahra^fc l^&n, 558 (Xo. 28t)). 
phar&U^t 262 , 

Pharaoh, proverbial in the Ea«t, 168 n,, 
177, 178, 178 n.. 100, 190 n. 

Picha Jan Aimga, 367. 
pickles, 67. 
pigeon flying, 310. 

piles, prevent a man from joining in 
public worahip, 186. 
pine^apples, 73, 
pinjar, 26. 

Plr All Beg, 330. 

PIT Kj|4ii. of J&lor, 680. 

Pfr Khijfi [PirQj, son of Dawlat Kh&n 
lK»d}. 565. 

Pir Muhammad, a k&tib, 107. 

Hr Muhammad Kltin Shirwan (Mal]&), 
342 (No. 20), 387 n., 610, 687. 
Plrzada, iaw&*’l, a poet aurd muaidan, 
682, 682 n. 
ptlol, tritie brass. 

a fruit, 75. 
plantain tree, 74. 

play, at court, 212 3. 309, 315, 316, 874. 
Poets, of Akbar*s reign, 617 ; poets 
laureate of India, 560, 618 n., 680 ; 
cade Kabi ll&y, Malik” 'sh*8huW&. 
Vide also the following Poets, 
mentioned in the A^in : — Asaft, 
Amrl, Anlkl, ArsUn, Aahkf, Asiri, 
AtishI; mU^mh ; I>akhli Dauri, 
Bawfti { Pays;:l (Fayyi^i), Fay^ 
Sariiitidl, Fahml. Fanil!, Farebi, 
FarisI, Hkrt, FnsQni; Qhayrat!. 


Ohavarb Qha s&lb Ghatnawi ; 
IJaydar Mu^'ammat, IjaydafJ, 
BajTatb B^alati, Halimi, Hamdamb 
KSshimb Hayati, llarJq, blusayn 
Marvvl, bfu^nl, Busuri ; lin&ml, 
<^Itabi; J&mi, Jazbi. Judii*'! ; K&lu, 
Kaliru, Kami, Kami Sabzwfiiri, 
jyjiismw, IQjusrawi ; Lis&nl, 
Liwa*’! ; Mahwl, Maill, MakhfL 
Masiha, Maxharf, Mushflql ; Xasir 
Kh usraw. Nadiri, Nami, Naw’^i, 
Xawa**!, Naitlri, Nuri ; Payraw!, 
Payami ; QAidt, QarAri, Qaaim 
Arslan, Qasim JdnAbAdI, Qasiinb 
QudsT ; HafT^I, Itahal, Itahi, RarAI, 
Huswa^i ; fjabri, l^rfi (Bairaf!) 
Kashmiri, Sarfi SAarajl, Babuhi, 
Saib. {^alibi, J^ufl ; SAmri, Sana*"!, 
>Shavkh Saqi, Baqqa, SarJdiash, 
Sarmadi, 8aw&di, Bhafiq, Bhahri. 
Bhapftr, Sheri, Bhifa*'!, Bhikebi, 
Bhuja^i, Simja, BultAn ; Taqiya, 
Tariqi. Tashbihi ; Ulfali, *JUrfi, 
WasU, Wafa*’!, Wall Dasht BayAzi, 
Walihi, Waqari, \Vuq6*^i. 
porters, vide Darb&n. 

Portuguese, their missionaries at Akbar's 
court, 176, 101, 102, 200, 686; 
take pilgrims to Makkah, 181 ; 487, 
560. 

post, post-runners, 262 n. 

Prasuttam Singh KachhvAha, 610. 

PratAb Btngh Kachliwaha, 581 (No. 336). 
Pratab Ujjainiya, 577 n. 
precious stones, 15, 501, 573 n. ; vide 
diamond, ydqiU, 

prices of articlt^i, 65 ; of ice, 58, 50 ; 
of building materials, 232 ; vide 
wages. 

printing, art of, in India, 106 n. 
prisoners, how treated, 340. 

Prithi Chand Kac'Khwaha, 554. 

Pritlu Singh Bundela, 546. 

Prophet, the, abused at court, 206. 
prostitutes, segregated, 201-2. 
prostration, or «»yda, 167, 167 n., 100^ 
201 . 

public works, 232. ^ 

punkar, 24, 25, 27. 

PCiran Mai, of Oidhor, 362, 536 n. 
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l>0nin Mai KaoKhwAba^ 348. 

Porbin miAn» a muaiciaii, 682. 
Purulchotam^ R&y> a Brfilmiaii, 189, 696. 

Q ABIL, son of 694 (No. 412). 

QahQl Man. 484 (187), 681. 
a Uish. 62. 

^dam-i ^har^, or qadam-i muhdrak, or 
footprints of the prophet. 207, 670. 
QAdir Kh&n. Mallu, vide Mall6 (Qadir 
MAn). 

Qadir QuH. 593 (No. 402). 

Qa*^im Khan. 401, 401 n. 
qamndnri. a kind of tent, 48, 57. 
qttltya^ a ctisii, 64. 

Qamar Khan. 497, 642 (No. 243). 
ejaraarjj^a, a kind of hunting, 294. 
Qanbar Be, 500. 

Qandahar Mahal 1, 328. 

a medical work, 621. 

Q&qshal, a clan, 399, 399 n, 

Qara BahMur, 511 (No. 179). 

Qara B&l»r. 58i (No. 34.5). 

Qara Beg Farrashlxigi, 327. 

Turkman, 382. 

Qara Turks, 402 n. 

Qara Yusuf, 329, 

Qaraeha 423. 

Qaraquilu Turks, 829. 

Qarari, Nur» 'd-l>in, of Gllan, a poet, 
184, 666. 
qardr-ndma^ 273. 

Qaraaq 437, 681. 

qar&iMxU, or hunters, 292, 300. 

Qarhijd).^. a tribe, 604, .663, 

Qasim ‘^Ali Kh an. 618 (No, 187). 

Qasirn Ar^mlan, Nur“ 'llah, a poet, 109, 
678. 

Qasim fKhanl Barha, Hnyyid, 357, 367 n., 
427, 447, 4(U (No. 106). 

Qftsim Beg. 112. 682 (No. 360), 611. 
Qasim Beg Khan. 410. 

Qasimi, of Maxandaran, a poet, 679. 
QAsim «lunahadl, Mirza, 061. 

Q&simd Kahl, a poet, 219, 636. 

QAsim KhAn. son of Mir Murad, 659. 
Qasim Khan Kasu, 491. 

QAsim Man, Mir Bahr. 412 (No. 69), 
491, 687. 

Qasim Kh an-i Slstani, 486. 


Q&sim (No. 316). 

QSsim Koh*har, a musician, 682. 

QAsim Koka, 463. 

Q&iim, Muhtaahim Shay|s||, 652. 
Q&sim* Mulli and Mawlaii&, 616* 

QAsin liada^shi. Mir, 660 (No. 283). 
Qawim Kh&n. 401. 

Qaydi, of ShlrSz, a poet, 669. 
qay^rf^ a kind of camphor ; vide 
fan^ti, 84, 84 n. 

Qaaaq M&n Taklu, 470, 471. 572. 

Q&?i, 278 ; general character of Qa^ls^ 
279. 

Qa?i ‘^All. 462, 690. 

Qafi Hasan Qazwini, 559 (No. 281). 

QA?i Mfin i BadaMishi, 416, 487. 

QazI Man BaMjshl, 487. 632 (No. 223). 
qima paUto, a dish, 62 ; qtma skurbdt 63. 
gild/, a weight, 37. 
qirbakf a title, 429 ii. 

Qisiniya Banu, 686. 
qierdqSy a mare, 143. 
qUmir^ a weight, 37. 

Qiya M»n, son of v^Ahib Khan. 517 
(No. 184). 

Qiya Man Gang, 366 (No. 33), 484, 617. 
QiyAm Khan, son of .Shah Muhainmad-i 
Qalatl. 478. 

Gvh^ a musical instrument, 682. 

Qilch Beg Hu may uni, 605. 

Qudsi, of Karabala, a poet, 672, 672 n. 
qiiicksilvor, 40 ; habitually eaten, 4.39 ; 

when called kushla, 633, 633 n. 
qulij^ meaning of, 381 n., 561. 

QuHj Man. 35. 322, 380 (No. 42), 381, 
381 n., 382. 

Qulij'^ ‘ll&h, 562. 
qullatayn^ 212. 

Qunduq Khan. 517 (No. 181 
Qunduz Khan. 408, 517. 
gdr, or coll€»ction of weapons, royal 6ags, 
etc., 62, 52 n., 116, 293. 

Qaraysh Bulj^n, of Kash|^ar, 611. 
qur^-kub, 24. 
qufdb^ a dish, 63. 

’d-Din M&nd Chishti^ Bhayljj* 
656 (No. 275). 

Qu|ba ’d'Din Muhammad 
251, 353 (No. 28). 

Qotb« ’d-X)in, Bhaygi, of Jalcsar. 200. 
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gtt]|&n oi diijrM, 569. 
QiiUa Min licOi&nl, $44, m. 3S&, 383. 
305 n., 487 ; hi# sons. 586. 

HaMkinfi^ of, 477. 

Qotlaijl QikUih l^h &n. 477 (Ko. 123). 


E ABX* a ootn, 31. 31 n. 

[Ra0^« M-Dfn IJaydar], 
of KSshEn, a poot, 663. 663 n, 
Kaflqtt 663 n, 

Raf!*^« ’d-Bin {^fawf, Mirz&. 600. 

Baha*’! ShayMl, a poet, 661, 661 n. 
rahoA, a eoin. 20. 

Rahl, of Nlshapfir, a poet, 680. 

Rahim Quli, 381 (Ko. 333). 

Rahman Dad, Mirsa, 361. 

Rahmat Kijan, son of Masnad-i *^A!I, 657, 


664 (No, 306). 

Rahmat** ’llali, a singer, 682. 

Kai Man, 262 n. 

Raibar% a class of Hindus who train 
camels, 166. 

Raja *!^Ali of Khandeah. 516 ,* vule ^Ali 
Kliaii. 

Eajawat, 462. 

R5jputs, Jantiha, 354 n. ; Kachhwaha, 
vide Bihar! Mall ; Had&s, 440 ; 
Ranghar, 504; Rathors, 384, 610; 
vifle Main, Munj. 

Rajsingh, R&ja, Kachhwaha, 609 {No. 
174), 

R5ju, iSayyid, of B&rha, 501 {No. 166), 
502. 


rukhi, a Hindu custom, 193. 

Ram Chand Bundela, 683 n., 643 {No. 
248). 

R4m Chand Chauhan, 555. 

R&m Chand Kachhwaha, 565 (No. 268). 
Ram Chand KachhwSha, son of Jagan* 
nath, 422. 

Ramohand BaghcU, 386, 306, 399, 445 
(No. 89). 446 n., 446, 681 n. 

KAin Chandr, Efija of Khurda, 548 (No. 
250). 677 n. 

Ram ,D&s, the singer, 680 n., 681 n., 682. 
K5m Das Diwan. lUy, 580 (No. 331). 
li&m DSs Kaohhw&ha [Raja Karan}, 
530 (No. 630). 540. 

Ram mi Bnndel5, 382, 545. 

Rimsah* R4ja of Gwaliy&r, 362, 366. 


R5n&s of Maiwar, 421, 422 ; vide Rart&h 
Bingh, Cdai Singh. 

Ranh&z Kh&n KambO, 440, 440 n. 
Ranghar RajpOts, tide R5jputs. 
Rangsen, of Agra, a musician, 682. 
Roehahixt^ *UhaydU title of a book, 638 m 
rost. an acid, 24. 

Ratan Rath or, 386. 

Ratan Singh SIsodiya, 460. 

Kathors, vide Raphts. 
fait, a weight, 16 n. 

Rawahiiniyyaha, 35 n., 362, 368, 383. 

Ray Bhoj Hftda, 510 (No. 175). 

Ray Durga Sisodia, 450 (No. 108). 
myh&nX, a kind of writing, 106, 106. 

Ray Mai Shavkh&wat. 462. 

Ray Ray Singh, 323, 384 (No. 44), 616, 
594. 

Ray Sal Darbari. Shavkhawat. 462 (No. 
106). 

Ra?a Qtill, 556 (No. 274). 

Raza^I, a poet, 520 n. 

lias^wi, 538 ; — Sayyidfl, 414 ; — Khan. 

a title, 486 ; vide Musawi. 

Ra?awi Khan. Mirza Mirak, 485 (No. 141). 
Ra.ziy“ ’1-Mulk, 419. 

relK*llion of the Mirzas, 340, 349, 351, 352, 
404, 406, 410, 432, 433, 443 ; dates, 
480 n. 

rehning of gold, 21 ; of silver, 23. 
religious views of the Emperor Akbar; 
vide Akbar, 

reporters, 268 ; vide fodqi^a~nawis. 
revenue, how paid, 13. 
revolt, military, in Bengal, 340, 375, 376, 
377, 476. 

rice, best kinds, 60. 

riqd^, a kind of writing, 106, 107. 

riadla-ddr, an officer, 269. 

a metal, 42- 
river tolls, 292. 

'a-Sd!€tlln, title of a historical 
work, 472 n. 

Rizq" ’llah Kh&n. vide Hakim Rizq» Ulak. 

Roz-afzun, Raja, 494 n. 

rubab, a musical instrument, 682. 

ruby, a large one, 456. 

raMafy a kind of writing, 105. 

rvJ^-i tuHyd, a metal, 41-2. 

Ruh« ’llah (I), 575. 
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minedr towns* 

Rukii^ 'd^Din, s {>oet* 658 n. 

Bitkii« 'd-XKt4 MM^m&d KAm&ngar, 
Shaylb* 608. 

Iliikn« ’d-Dliu SbftyHi. 607. 

Rtmi ig^&n* UatAd JdlsH 480 (No. 146). 

mxmers* 146. 

Bdp, n Bonrsnt oi Akbnr, 470. 

B6p Hnkiind S3sc»diya* 460. 

ROp Singh Slsodiya* 460. 

rupee, ndaed fnnn 35 to 40 d&ms, 243 ^ 
ccjuntedf 40 d&ms in salariee, 32; 

fji Shfur £]}&n* 32 ; of Akbar, 32, 
34. 

Rdpmati, the beautiful danoing. girl, 
473 . 

Rdpsi Bairftgl Kaohhw&ha. 472 (No. 
118). 

Roqayyah Begum, daughter of Mirai 
HindaJ, Akbar's wife, 321, 573. 

Rustam Khan DakhinI, 534. 

Rustam, Prince, 686. 

Rustam ^awl, Hirs&, 328 (No. 9), 320, 
302 n., 578, 686. 

Rusiam^i Zam&n, Shayldi Kabir, 585, 

Rusw&^i. 664 n. 

rSiy, a metallic composition, 42. 

ni^yof, 205. 

Ry&yat, sou of Peshraw ffltj&n. 558. 


S A<?ADAT ^Ali £b&n, of Bada|^sh&n, 
472 (No. 117). 

Sa^&dat B&nO Begum, 686. 

Sa<?&dat Si^u, 533, 633 n. 

Ba^&dat RIt&u, son of Zafar Kh&n. 
580. 

SaC&dat M£rx&, 491 (No. 153). 

Sa<^ad» ’llah, MaidbA^i Ksir&nawl, 613. 
Sa^d« *llah Naw&aiidi HLh&Ji, 392, 392 n. 
Sa^ad« ll&h, ShayMi, 615. 

Sabal Sin^ 543 (No. 245). 

R(i65dk,22. 

Sabdal Shin, 486 (No, 139). 

^abrl, a posft, 682 n. 

Sababl, a poet, 652, 652 n. 

9adiq, Has^ini, 610. 

Sftdlq, Habammad KMii. 382 (No. 43). 
9adr4 <ar&q!, a kitib, 107. 


6adr Jahin Multi, 195, 218, 219, 222 n.^ 
281. 282, 522 (No. 194). 

6adrs, of Akbar’s reign, 278, 279, 280, 
281, 282, 596, 686 ; J^adr of women, 
574. 

3adr« »d.l>la, QM 614. 

Sa«rd« M-Din. of EbM. «01 n. 

Saf&^l. Sayyid, 678, 580. 

^ar Sh^^nd M5n Oujr&tl, 

381. 

$afdar Beg, son of M^^ydar Mubaminad 
Sh&n. 577 (N.o. 326). 

I^dar Sh^n, 577. 
sa£hon (sa^lar&n), 89, 452, 535. 
sqfkfrA, a motailic composition, 42. 
j^afshikan IQi an JtBrsi tashkari, 371 
(formerly ^sldar Kh&n). 

Safshikan MinA l^awX, 329. 
s&g, 62. 
mhanaah, 28. 

S&bib Qir&n, a title, 358 n. 

S&hib-i Zam&n^ 198 ; tnde^ Im&m Mahdi. 
sokiok, a money bag, 14. 

S&h& Bhdnsla, 547. 

Sahw'* title of a book, 673 n. 

8a<^ld4 Badai^hi, 450. 

Sa^Id Shkn Bah&dur Zafar.jang, 519. 
Sa^id Sh8n i Chaght&^l, 351 (Nq. 25), 
362 n., 392, 515. 

Sand Sb&n Gakkhar, 507, 508, 533 n., 
600. 

Sa^d Mawl&n&, of Turidst&n, 609. - 
Sa^fid i Toqb&^i, 486. 
sailon, 290. 

S»j&«a] M&ii S&r [8hiijA««t SJttm]. 473. 
Sakst Singh. 643, S51 (No. 263), 681 
(No. 342). 

Saknt Sin|^, wm of Udni Singh, 686. 
Snfcinn B4n& Begun, 481, 498. 

Sala&, of Miawir. 686 (No. 366). 

SnUbat fiiiiii. 4«4 n. 

^bot KbSn Bfatta, 427, 446. 

9elibat lUtlB C»ii)tgia. 490. 

^olibat Sbto Lo(B. 666. 

^alab* ’d-IXn Qatfi. 666 n. 

Sal&m> ’iUrh, 220. m. 
nlariea, of women, 46, 683 ; of 
peoaionam, 601; of ih^p-oepUine, 
291 i how i»14 272, 273, 276 ; 261, 
267. 289. 200,'261, 574. 678. 
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B&nll* 401. 

IV poet, 6Sd. 

Sullm-i Oiidhti, of mm, 178, 

sn, 441, 530, 532 , 553 , 5g0. 
608, 609, 615. 

Salfio Sli&n 456. 

Sel&ii, Kikur, 482 (No. 132). 

Ssllm BinnOr, 482. 

Salim, iViooe, mde Jah&ngir, 

Salfen QuH, 584 (No. 367). 

Salim Sh&h, 332, 361, 607 ; ride Islem 

Bh&h. 

Salima Kbaimm. 489. 

Salima SuJj^n Biigam. 207, 321 ,331, 346, 
489, 

mlimi, a coin, 31. 

Salm&n of Sawah, a poet, 107 n. 
sahnt, 21. 26. 27, 39. 

»alt, manufactnre of, 625, 526 n. ; an 
antidote againat dninkenneaa, 626 n. 
Sall^ Beoda, of Sarc^i, 384, 385, 385 n., 
461. 

saltpetre, 58. 
salutaiions, at court, 167, 

Samanji Kh&n. 468 (No. 100). 

Sam&njl jy^an QurgiiOjl, 489 (No. 
147), 

Samarqandl, Mir, 580. 

Samira Bcgara, 464. 

Samrl, a poet, 673, 673 n. 

Sam^Sm" ’d-Dawla, 494 n. 

Samsam^ ’d-l>awia, son of Mir Hus&m 
Inju, 501. 

Sardibih title of a book, 617. 

0 (mad 8 , or grants, 269, 270 ; how sealed, 
273. 

Sana*!, 619 n., 034. 
jan66sa, a dish, 63. 
sand for strewing on paper, 107. 
pandaH, 318. 319, 358 n. 
sandalwood, 87. 

Sandahas, a family of Amarkof, 361 . 
Sknga, the Ffiw'ar, 594 (No. 41 1 ). 
Sangr&m, of Kharakpur. 362, 494, 494 k., 
536 n. 

SanffT&m, Akbar's favourite gun, 123. 

9&nl Kb&n, of Hir4t, 631 (No. 216). 
or cymbal, 53. 

Saajar, of K&sh&n, 666, 663 n. 


San jar, Mirat, i|on of Kbisr Kh&n Haaftr&r 

633 n, 

San jar Malawi, M!rz&, son of Sul$an 
jgtnsayn M!nE&, 327, 666 (No. 272). 
SAnki, R&nA, 475. 

Sanskrit, translations from 110, 112, 
209 ; names of the sun. 210, 212. 
rnnUji a kind of horse, 140, 140 n. 

S&wal Singh Bundela, 546. 

SanwaldAs Jfidon, 592 (No. 396). 
mqaindma, 260. 

Saqi, Shay kh. 662, 662 n., 663. 
sdqin&fna, a class of poems, by Sana*’!r 

634 n. ; by Shikebl, 646 n. ; by 
Muhammad Soft. 659 n. 

Saqqa. a poet, 651 n. 
ear&parda, 57. 

Sarbuland Kh&n. 569. 

Sard&r Kh&n. Mir»a Abd« 'llah, 346, 623, 
651. 

Sarfar&r iOjan, 551 (No. 267). 

Barh (Sayrafi), a poet, 651 ; a S&wah, 
656, 656 n. 

259, 271, 273. 

Barkhush, the poet, 263 n. 

Bar mad! Afghan, 364 
Barmadt, of Isfahan, 677, 677 n. 
mrfnandal, a musical instrument, 681. 
Sarmast Khan. 585 (No. 362). 

Sarf>d Kh &n. of Gwalyar, a singer, 681. 
Batr Bui Bundela, 546. 

Batr iSal Kachhwaha, 461. 

Batr Bal R&thor, 386, 

Sattis, a tribe, 507 n. 

Saturn, or Zuhal, 211 n. 

Sawacli. a poet, 650 n. 

JSaw&niii, a historical work, 331 n., 
460 n. 

"l-ilhdm, title of a book, 619. 
fidya-lfdn, a royal ensign, 52. 

Sayf s' AH Bog, 330. 

Bayf Man Barha, 427, 456. 

Sayf Man Koka, 375 (No. 38), 376. 

§ayf'» M-B5n Husayn *^Ali Khan B&rha, 
428. 

Sayf" 'd-Ditt-i Safawi, 329, 

Sayfa ’liah, Mirza, son of Qulij Kh&n> 
35 n„ 661 (No. 292), 

Sayf« 'l-Muluk, Sh&h Mohammad, 628. 
i^yib, a poet, 660 n. 
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a mint officer, 18. 

I^yrall, a poet, 852 n. ; vide Sarfi. 

or rent-free land, 271, 278, 
280, 281. • 
Sayyide of Amroliah, 426 ; ^Arababahi, 
423; of Barha, 357. 426; of Bui£tifix&. 
454. 457 ; ^ GnlisMliia. 637 n, ; of 
lnjn,499; ofltawa,510; ofM&nikpur 
426; ofMaaawi,414; of Kaaaw!,414, 
538 ; Salami, of Shirae, 569. 570 ; 
Xabatiba, 663 n. ; of Tirmiasi, 578. 
ecience, how divided, 289 n. 
aealing-wax, how made, 274. 
aeala, imperial, 46, 54. 
sects, vide Ehw4i<^ ♦' Maghriyi ; 
Mahdawis, MahmOdts, Nuqtawis, 
Rawshanis, Sumaoia, Uman&, 
W&hidis. 
jah5d ILhan. 538. 

Shad Khan. Mirza Sh&dman, 345, 346, 
637 (No. 233). 

Shad! Be, 506. 

Sb&di Be Uzbak, 585 (No. 367). 

Shad! Beg Shuj&^at Khan. 538. 

Sh&dl l^an Afgh&n. 335. 

Shkdi IQikn Sh&d! 506. 

Sb&di Shah, vide Muhammad Q5sim. 
Sh&dfuan Pakhliw&l, 563. 

Shtfi. M3rz5. 453. 

Shaftq, name of a writer, 550 n. 

Shah, a title, 358. 358 n. 

ShSh Abti Turab. 207. 

Shah Abu ’I Ma^Tall, Mir, 325, 339, 395 n., 
488. 

Sh&h ^Alam Ahmadabad?, 617. 

Shah ^All Nizam Shah, 357. 

Shah Beg Arn^uri (under Babar). 325. 
Shah Beg Argijun, sun of Zu ’1-N5n 
Arghun, 390. 

Shah Beg Khan, vide Khan Dawran. ‘ 
Shah Beg Khan Arj^un, 328. 

Shah Beg Kfean Badaj^shi, 490 (No. 148). 
Shah Budagh Khan. 402 (Ko. 52), 414. 
Shih Fiinft*-i, non of Mir Najiifi, 471 
(No. 115). 

Bhah Fakhr'* *d-Din MCisaan, Naqabat 
Ehan, 446 (No. 88). 

Shah Fath® ’Hah, 658 n. 

Shah Qh^zi Kh^n, 491 (No. 155), 498. 
Shah ^lUMiyn Arg||un, Mirza, 390, 465. 


Shah JaMnglr, vide KiabrnT. 

Shah m^l, twfe Sham. iffiOh, 

Shah Mahmad, of Nishipar, a katib, 100, 

Shah Malik, Hir, 517. 

Shah 31ait«ar, of Shlrla, 36 n„ 

356, 476 (No. 122). 

Shah, MawULna, of Mash, had, a kitSb, 1074 

Shah Mirza, 343, 513, 514. 

Shah Muhammad, son of Masnad-i ^Ali, 
592 (No, 396). 

Shah Muhammad, son of Quraysh Sulj^, 
611, 569 (No, 310). 

Shah Muhammad Gakkhar, 581 (No. 
332). 

Shah Muhammad ]Kh an Qaiati, 448 
(No. 96). 449. 

Shah Muhammad, Mawiank, 112, 609, 
610. 

Shah Muhammad, Mirza, vide Ghaznin 
410. 

Shah Muhammad, Mulla, 218. 

Shah Quli Khin Nkranji, 536 (No. 231), 
665. 

Shah QuU Mahram-i Baharlu, 387 (No. 
45). 

Shah Quli Saiabat |^n, 498. 

Shah Sulj^n, Mirza, 488 n. 

ehiih&liL (oherriee), 69 ; vide gilas. 

Shaham Agha, 489. 

Shaham Beg, 336. 

Shaham IQian Jala,ir, 460 (No. 97). 

Shahamat jihan Bkrha, 428. 

Shahlr*az |Ch an. son of Sharif Amir® 
’i-Umara, 583. 

Shabbiz Ehan-i KambQ, 197, 252, 344, 
347, 365, 383, 436 (No, 80), 466. 

eh&hir a kind of silver, 23, 39. 

Shahjahan [Frinoe Khurraml, 323, 324, 
328, 329. 358, 358 n., 359 ; abolishes 
the prostration, 223 n. 

Shahnawaz KhEn. Mirza Irioh, 360, 361, 
575. 

Shahnawaz Khln-i Bafawi, 361, 527, 
527 n. 

Shahii, a poet, 468. 

ShahroMl BantOri, 091 (No. 392). 

ShahruMi, Mirza, son of Mirza Ibrihim 
Badahhshl, 321 ; 326 (No. 7) ; his 
children, 326. 327; 413, 433 a,; 
593. 
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soil o(| Busiftm 

»20. 

ShftWy&r, JMncse, 324. 574* 

Al^in, 564. 

Bh^hsadiSk KhSmiin. Akbar> 4iMighter* 

321. 

Shi'iat* laiSn, Min* Abfi X51'b. 576, 
576, 

Sbitj&m.l Kh&n S6r, 473. 

Sk(tm&*’U** *n-Naht, till© of a work. 614. 
8h&ml6. A tribo of TurktnaiiJ*, 648 n, 
an onajgn. 52. 52 n. 
shutnsherbdz, 262. 

KhamS'i Bnldi4ri. 590. 

Shams!, MlriA, vide Jah&nglr Qull Kli4n. 
Shams** ’d-Din Brtyasangii**r, a k&tib. 107. 
Shams® ’d-T)In Chak. 686. 

Shams® 'd*T>in. l^akim® *1-Mulk, 611. 
iShamw® 'd-Din l£h»fi i£iiw&ja, 452, 469. 

493 (No. 159), 494. 650. 

Shams® ’d-I)in i Khata*’!. a kktib, 107. 
Shams® d*))in, of Kirmftn, a katib, 109. 
eth&my&iuif an awning, 67. 

Shankal Tarj^an, 389. 

Shapnr, l£.iiw&,ja, 572, 570. 

Sharaf, o£ Nlshapur, a musician, 682 n. 
Sharaf, of Yaxd, an engraver, 55. 

Rharaf Beg, of Shiraz. 576 (No. 321). 
Rharaf® ’d -Din Husayn, iMlrzA, 339 
(No, 17). 340, 348, 375, 377. 

Sharf® *d-l)!n, M5v. 570. 

Snarf® ’d-Ofn, Rhaykh, Muuair, a saint, 
50. 

Sharif, Amir® ’l-Urnara, son of Khwaja 
*JAI>{.1® *8? ijjamad, 582 (No. 351). 
Sharif-i Amuli.Mir, l85,219,502(No. 166), 
502 n., 603, 504, 060 n. 

Sharif Khan, 415 (No, 63), 

Sharif, Mir, of Kolab, 593 (No. 406). 
Sharif, Mir, son of Mir Katli® Mlah, 609. 
Sharif, Mirsrii, so»» of Min-a ^Ala*”® 'd*Din, 
588 (No. 372). 

Sharif-i Rarmadi, 581 (No. 344), 660 n., 
677, 677 n, 

Sharif Wuqii'^i. a pot?t. 660, 660 n. 
shatal, 2i3. 
ehawls, 96, 97. 

Shayb&iii. a tribe. 335, 347. 

ShaybanT Eh4n UzUk, 389, 390. 

Shaykh l.lnsayn, an engraver, 55. 


Shay Ml ^usayti, Mawian4, 610. 

ShaykhMJr, 4^n. 

ShayMiawat Kachhw&haa, 554. 

ShayMt-z&da yi Ruhraward!, 106. 

Sher Afkan. son of Sayf Koka, 584 
(No. 355). 

Shej Afkan Kh5n Hum&yunj, 505. 

Sher Afkan Kban Istajiu, 6r3t husband 
of Nur Jahiln, 567, 691. 

Sher *?AJ! K&mrinI, 423. 

Sher Beg YasdwulbashI, 581 (No, 334). 

Sher Kb ^ii. son of l*^timad Khan Gujr&tl, 
420. 

Sher Khan Bul5di, 343, 419, 420, 433, 
447, 515. 

Sher Kh&n Mughnl, 654 (No, 263). 

Sher MvS*ja. 510 (No. 176). 

Sher Muhammad, 591 (No. 393). 

Sher Muhammad Oiwana, 332» 37.3, 441, 
591. 

Sher Shah, son of *^Adli Mubariz K.h4n. 
450. 

Sher Shah Sur, called by Mu^iul 
Historians Sher Khan. 347 n. ; his 
army reforms, 252 ; confers lauds, 
260 n., 281 ; 362, 466, 473, 607, 564, 
566. 

Sher Zaraan Barba, 428, 430. 

Sherzad, son of *^Abd® 'KMatlab Kh an. 
442. 

Sherzad Kh an Bahadur, 578. 

Sheri, a poet, 112, 207, 212, 214, 679, 
679 n. 

Sheroya iy)5n, 505 (No, 168). 

SherulUh, 589. 

Sh}’''ah, 360 ; how treated by Sunnis, 
439 ; may abuse their religion, vide 
taqiyyo, 

Shi fa* i, a WTiter, 612. 

Shih&i>d Batlakhsbi. 538. 

Shihft-b Khan, ol Gwalyar, a singer, 681. 

Shihiib Kh®n, HajI, 401. 

Shihab® ‘d-Din Ahmad Khan, or Shibilb 
jfcyjan, 352 (No. 26), 479. 660 n. 

Shikebi, Mu] la, a poet, 356 n., 646, 646 ii. 

Shiiniil Chela, 491 (No. 154), 531. 

289, 290, 291. 

ehtihirimj^ 52. 

Shirwaui Afgh^ms, 687. 

shusfui^ a calligraphieal term, 109 n. 



Shi]j& Beg Aridli&n, lide Bhiih Beg. 

MlrsS, Najftbat Kli&n Bada]ij|«H 
326. 

Shujft^^at HjAn, Me Ubd« ’ll&h M&n 
mirnk. 

KMn. Muqim-i ^Arab, 400 
(No. 61), 401. 

Shixj&*^at Khan Hbadl Beg, 638. 

Shuja^at ly^an, Bhayich Kabir, 586, 
686 n., 586, 687, 588. 

Sbuj4<Jat Sh^n S6r. 473, 473 n. 
a poet, 612, 

Sbttja^i Kabul! Asad Khan. 476 n. 
BhcJ&v/ai jg^ian Afghan, 496. 

Shakro ’llah [Zufar Kh&al. son of Zayn 
i^ian Koka, 369, 588 (No. 373), 689. 
Sbukr** ’n-Nisa Begum, Akbar'e daughter, 
321. 

ehulia, a dish, 62. 

«i/da. or prostration, 167, 190, 201, 488 ; 
continued by Jah&ugir, 222 n. ; 
aboUshed by Bhahjah&n, 223 n, 
sijp, 25 n. 

Sikandar Dut&ni, 567. 

Sikandar KJban Sfir, 335, 394 n., 396, 
395 n. 

Sikandar li^rzk, 513, 514. 

«iki:acAf, 22. 

isiH^fos (storax), 87, 

Sildoz, a Chaglita*’! dan. 481. 

Silhad! Kachhwaha, 555 (No. 267). 
sUver, 23, 26, 27, 32, 38, 39, 43, 44, 45. 
mm-i euhhtu. a metallic composition, 42. 
»ing, a brass horn, 63. 

Singram, vid^t Sangram. 

Sipahdar Kh&u. 566. 
mpand, wild me, 146 n., 647 n, 
sir&jk, of Isfahan, a po€*t, 639 n. 

Bin i^kf, a kind of cloth. 100. 

Sire tree, used in medicine, 464. 

2!. 

sitting, modes of, 168 n.. 169. 

Sivraiy a HindO festival, 210. 

Siwa Kfim, 538. 

Si^h-goah, 301. 

Soji Kachhwiha, 348. 
soldiers, their pay, 258, 261, 374 n. ; 
fiiif d. 275. 

sounds, nature of, 104. 

So% o Oud&Zy a Ma^navv!, 675 n. 


speoifio gravity, 42 ; of woods, 237. 
spioes, 67. 

Srsgy&n ip>& n. a singer, 681. 

Bri E&m, son of Oajpati of Bih&r, 437, 
466. 

Btewart’s Histewy of Bengal, 340, 398 n., 
400 n.. 437 n. 

stitch, different kinds of, 95 n. 
storax, vide MlAme. 
stuffs, 96, 97, 685, 

ffihos, two officers appointed to each, 466. 
Subbkn Kh&n. a singer, 681. 

Subban QuH Kh&u. of 
Subhan Quli Turk, 415. 

Subb&n Singh Bimdela, 546. 

Buff sAbib, meaning of, 669 n. 

Bujiydnat fast days at court, 61, 64. 
sugaudh gugala (bdellium), 87. 
sugarcane, cultivation of, 73. 

Subayl Khan HabshI, 356. 

Suhk Dov Bundela, 546. 

Suhrab Kh&n. 454. 

Suhr&b TorkmAn, 516. 
suH, a coin, 32. 

Sulayman (Solomon), king of the Jews, 
319, 623, 623 n., 633, 633 n. 
Sulaym&n Karan I, king of Bengal, 179* 
non., 334, 358 n.. 395, 471, 472* 
564 ; his death, 472, 472 n., 685. 
SulaymAn |£jfiwaja, 508- 
Sulayman Lohkni, fChw aia. 586. 
SulayTnAn Mankli, 400. 

Sulayman, Mlrza, son of Kh&n Mins&* 
324 (No. 5), 325, 326, .338. 

Suisym&n Sbir&zl, Jih^kja, 383, 577 
(No. 327). 

Sulaym&n, Sullen, of Bada|^fth&n, 487. 
sslA't ibd/, or toleration, 497 n. 
sulphur, 26, 41. 

» kind of writing, 106. 

Sultan, noru-dc-plame of several poets* 
337. 

Sulj^n Adam Gakkhar, vide Adam. 
SuJt&n ^AU, i^hw&jali, vid^ Afzal Kh& n. 
Sul$&n “^AU, of Mashhad, a katib, 108* 
108 n 

Sult&n *^Aii, of ijt&yin, a k&tib* 108. 
SuMn Begum, 489. 

Bulj^n l>eorab, vide Salt&n ]>KKia. 

Bull&n Hahz Husayr., a musician, 682. 
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Bt4j^ ,^ti«iir)rii, Gi ^u jftndL 109. 

Siil|fiti Win&, dlL 

Bttlj^n IWlUcn, «if Awba, 482, 802. 
8iil|&ii KJi&imin> Akb«r's Haughter, 510. 
Hhlikn iaiV5jft» ‘^Alxl« 214, 

219* m 279, 282, 284, 466 (No. 108), 

Sulj^n Malimad, of Badal^hk&n, 824. 696. 
Bxii^an Mal^mOd I41rza, 824. 

Mohammad-: Khand&n. 108. 
Bul|ttn Mol^ammad, Munaif Kh&o. 632. 
Bul)^n Mubazumad Nftr, a k&tib, 108. 
Suipo S&rang Oakkhar, 507, 544. 

Bulj^n, Shaykfci, of ThanetMr, 110-11. 
Suip,n Tatar Gakkhar. 507. 

’n-Kiai Begum, 323. 
simianis, a soot in Sindh, 188, 1S8 n. 
ftumni, a coin. 31. 

aun, worshipped by Akbar, 209, 210, 21 1 ; 

honoured by flahaugii, 222 n. 
Bundar, of Ofisa, 594 (No. 414). 

SQr Daa, a ainger, 681 n, 682. 

S6r Dae Kachhwaha, 435. 

Sur Singh Kathor, 38<;. 
avrajkratU^ a atone, 50. 

Sitfai<f]kf a^n$ (Fonii and Ideal), title of a 
Diii^nawl, 670 n. 

Surjan Had5. R&y, 449 (No. 96), 482. 
mir kh^ a weight, 16, 16 n. 

^unna-^i Sulayfn&ni, a Persiari 
dictionary, 584. 
mmdt a trumpet, 53. 
suttees, 363, 675 n., 681 n. 
sw'oUing, a diaeaae peculiar to Bhakkar, 
464. 

T ABANCHA, a fighting elephant, 520. 
Tabaq5t-i Akban, chronology of, 
460 n. 

i/ahin&i, 252. 
j^bd. a dirham, 37. 

Tafrih** title of a work, 378. 

Ta/rir-i 590 

TS-hir Beg, »on of Kh&nd Kalan, .569 
(No, 312). 

T&hir M&n, Mir Faragfeat, 448 (No. 94), 
603. 

T4bir MubAwmad, Muaja, 468. 688. 


T&hird M6«aw!* Mir, 638 (No. 236). 
Tahit, son of Sayl* T*Mtil8k, 528 (No. 
201), 593. 

Tahmas MlrzS ^^8. 

XabsB&sp, Shah, of Fereia, 448, 449, 468 ; 
dies, 187. 

Tahm&ras, son of Prince I)4ny&], 322, 
323. 

TahwUdUr, an officer, 46. 
ta*^inaliifdn, 252. 

Taj BibI, vide Mumt&K Maball. 

Taj 608. 

Taj Khan Qi|ori, 344. 

Taj Kb&n gHatriya, 693 (No. 404). 

Taj-i Salmanl, a katib, 107. 

Tajak, a work on Astronomy, 112* 

Taj« 'd-Din, Shayl^, of Dihii, 190. 
Takaltu Khan. 517. 

takauchiya, a kind of coat, 94, 653, 653 n. 
Takhta Begd Kabuli, 523 t-No. 195), 
taklif, 206. 

TaklH, a Qizilbaah itibe, 470. 

lakwin, 205. 

takya-Tiamads, 57. 

ta^liq, a kind of writing, 107. 

ta^ga, 259, 265, 269, 271, 272. 

(MiqiSLn, a metallic composition, 42. 
tatngJidr 198. 

Taoikin, an engraver, 65 ; — a wrong 
reading for Namakin. vide Abul 
Qitsim Naraakm. 
ianydr, 27. 

tanghan, a pony, 140. 

^aa*', a weight, 16, 16 n. 

Tansen, the singer [Tansain, Tansin], 
445, 531. 681, 682 n. 

Tantarang Khan, a singer, 681. 

Taqi, or Taqiya, Mulls, of Shurtar, 21 H, 
219, 584 (No. 352). 

Taqi, Mir, son of Mir Fatf* *llah, 609. 
Taqi Muhsznmad, 584, 

Taqiya, of Balb&n, 584. 
iaqiyya, practised by Shi^ahs, 360. 
larnfd^r, 300, 300 n, 

Tarbiyat Khkn. 401. 

Tardi Beg Man. 334 (No. 12), 336, 400. 
Tardi Khan, son of Qiyfi. Khan. 367, 458 
(No. 101). 
fdn, or toddy, 75. 

Alfi, 113. 113 li., 498. 
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TartMk-i Mi, or AJcbar’« Bivine Era, 
205. 

Tmrmi'i KMn JahAn Lodt, 569. 

T&riih4 464 n., 466 n., 548. 

jflmhidi, a hiatorical work, 511, 
612 n. 

Tariyi*-! Sindh (Ma%5m!). 579. 

TAHMs, a tribe, 623- 
Xariqi, a poet, 667 n. 

Tary^&n, a title, 393 ; conferred by 
Akbar, 0U. 

Tarkhan Biwana, 877, 
iarM, a tree, 75. 
tarn, a 75. 

Tareon, Mulla, of Bada^^hAn, 220. 
Tarson Khan. 3G4 (No. 32), 365. 

T&ab Beg, of Qipoliaq, a niiif*ieian, 682. 
TSFh Bt.'g Shan Mughul, 5f»8 (No. 172). 
Tashblhf, of K§sban. a poet, 532, 666. 
f<v^K5ci, 259. 

tatHim, a kind of salutation, 16€, 167. 
a M'eight, 37. 

Tatar Gakkhar, Siilp.n , 507. 

T&t4r Khan, of Khurasan. 468 (No. 111). 
Tatar Sullen, of Persia, 572. 

Titars, worship the sun. 220. 

Tawhid-i Ildhi, name of Aklwu ’s religion. 

211 . 

iawjihy army accounts, 270. 

a kind of writing, j 06, 107. 
taxes. 285. 475 ; on marriages, 288 : on 
horses imported, 225. 
idziy a kind of horse, 243. 

TazkirAf*^ 'I Vmar&^y a historical work, 
497 n. 

ten mr tax, 285. 

Terry’s Voyage to Biast India, 689. 
tiiAna, meaning of, 369 n. 
ihuHy 62. 

tiger hunting, 293. 

Tihanp'uriSy a clan, 426, 428, 429. 

Tiluksi KaclLli\yaha, 436. 
tiltva, 262. 

timber, kinds of, 233, 237. 

Timur, 389, 393, 512. 

Timur and Napoleon I, 666 n. 

Timur 'i Bida|dishl, 631. 

Timur i£i|ftn Yakka, 531 (No. 215). 
Timuride, 513. 
iin, 43, 43 n. 


titles, m 251, 262. 328, 360, 353, 368^ 
358 n . 361. 393, 398, 398 n., 399 n., 
422, 453 n., 494 n., 565, 611; of 
Afg^nsy 564 ; vide Tar|^4n, Sb&h, 
Bulpkn, Farzand, Mir HAm&n, 

Shab, Mfr Manzil, Mir Eube-«^I. 

Today Mai Khstn, R4ja, 33, 353, 364^ 
373, 376 (No. 39), 377, 407, 414, 
414 n., 477 ; his birthplace, 087. 
toddy, fwie ffirf. 

Tolak Kh&n Quchln, 492 (No. 168), 493.^ 
toleration, 497 n. 
tolls, river tolls. 292. 

Toqb&*‘iy a Cha||iita**T clan, 480. 
translations from Sanskrit into li*ersian.. 
110, 111. 209. 

transmigration of souls, 188 a. 
Treasuries, 12, 14, 16. 

Tribes, vide Afridl, Afshar, ArgJj^rin,. 
Arlat, Aw an, Bahiriti, Ba ldb tyar, 
Baria^-?, Batani, Bhadauriahs, 
Bhftgi^tl G&kkhar, Chibh Dhunds, 
I)i!ah7Ak, Biddai, Gakkhar, Gharhsh 
I£hayl» Gliaijah, Ourji, Hazilrah, 
Ighur (Uigur), Jalntr, Janju^ab, 
Jhariah, Jodrah. Kljar, K&kar, 
Kathi. Kliftazadah. Khatars. Koh- 
tars, Kohliar, LohanT, Mahinand, 
MAj'y Maiflani. Main, Mangaral, 
MaVi, kliianah, Nikallb, Niy^st?,. 
Qerilqninlu, Qarlygh, Sandaha, 
Satti, Sh^hii lyj.xyi, Hhnibanf, 
Shamlii, Shirwanii. Sildoz, Taklfi, 
Tariki, Talar. Toqbiii, Turhatl, Turk, 
Ustajhi, Uzl>ak, Yu.sufzal, Zulqadr ; 
tnde Rajputs. 

Tui Muhammad Qaqshfil, 689. 

Ta^-i-lfcgity an office, 288 
Tula! lias JSdon, 564 (No. 305). 
tumarUfu/, a royal standard. 52. 
tuqv.&y or nine, a favourite number of the 
Mugliuls, 393 n 
TurbatJy name of a tril>e, 373- 
turkiy r. kind of horsti, 243, 244. 

Tu’-ks, their character, 009. 


TTCHLA Kaehhw&ba, 135, 436. 
^vdy vide alcsa. 

Udai Singh, son of Jaymat, 472. 
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Singh* Moth of tTodhpor, BS3, 
474 (Ko. 121), 475. 

Ddai Singh, Ean& of Mow5r, 340, 379, 
398,635. 

0gar Sen IUdbhwS.]m, 461. 

Uigur, Ighur. 

U|jainiya K4jm of Bihlr. 677 n. 

Ulfatl, a poet, 35 n., S8i n. 

Uln^ Bog, Bon of Mii%& SultJLn, 334. 

483 (No. 135). 
Ulugh Mlr7,a, 513, 514. 

a »ect, 502, 502 n. 

^Uraar bin Hubaju-ah, 37. 

*^Uina.r, the Khalifa, 36, 37. 

^Utnar Shay||^ Mirza, eon of Tfmur, 311, 
513, 616. 

umar&*‘4 kiMr, 260. 

Umm KulBum Bcgtim, 489. 
upktf CT ocwiitmg, 21. 

Vrd<L*begtn^ amied women, 47. 

UrdG language, 378, 

^Urfl of Bhiraa, the ooet, 469, 630, 639 n., 
65C n, 

‘^UBfU&n, son of Bahadur Khan QfirbogI, 
555. 

^Uemari Lohan! '^^2, 363, 586, 

587, 538, 

Usta Dost, a singer, 681. 

Ust4 Muhammad Amin, 682. 

Usti Muhammad IJlusayn, 682. 

Usta SbiUi Muhamma«i, 682. 
r»t& Yus’d. 682. 

UstSd Jalabl, vidt lltml Kh&n. 

UB*ad Mirza ‘^Ali F&ihagI, a singer, 
682 II. 

Uslajlii, a tribe, 687. 

Uways, Suit&n, 325. 
ttt/nt&g (attfid^), 402 n., 413 a. 

Uzbeks, 327. 

utuk^ an imjwial neal. 54. 

^TAKlLS, of Aklmr's reign, 695. 

7 Va<j5^rl, a poet, 392. 

Va»!r IQsfin Harawi, 379 (No. 41), 395, 
Vasirs, of Akbai*'s reign, 595. 
vegetables, 66. 
vor»idty, 626. 

vowel-signB of tbi© Arabic language, 
106. 


W AF-Ol, of Isfahan. • poet. a«2. 

wages of labourers, 235 ,* of sailors,. 
291. 

Wahdat Bawshani, 452- 
W&hidiyya, a sect, 502. 

Waisi, Miyaja, Diwan. 479, 516. 

Wajlh® 'd-Din, Bhayyi, of Ou|rftt, 457,. 

409, 609, 607- 
WakiJ. Vakll- 
W&la'j&h, Prince, 527 n. 

Wall Beg, 684 (No. 339). 

Wall Beg Zu n-Qadr, 348. 

Wall Dasht Bayar.I, a poet, 646 n. 

Waif Kh&n Lobani, 586, 687, 588. 

Wall, Mins&, 323. 

W&libi, a poet, 664 n. 

Waqirl, vide Vaq&ri. 

or news writer, 268, 268 n. 
B&bany History of BabaFs 
reign* 355. 

wardrobe, the imperial, 93, 97. 

Wasli., a poet, 576. 

water, drunk at court, 57, 58 ; — of life, 
57, 625 n. 
wafcerfowi, 307. 

wax representation of the birth or 
Christ, 20:>. 686. 
wazifa, or allowances, 278. 

Wazir Beg Jamil, 627 (No. 200) ; r»rfe 
Vazir. 

weapons, list of, 117. 
weavers, 57, 94. 

weighing of the king, etc., 276, 277 ; 

— of disiinguishcHi men, 682 n. 
weights, 16 n„ 37 ; vid^ bab^ghdrl ; 93 ; 

— of Kashmir, 90, 370. 
wine, tlrupk at court, 207 ; vide drinking, 
women, how many a Muhammad may 
marry, 182 ; 45 ; armed, 47 {vide 

Urdu-begis) ; iierfect, 49 ; of Persia, 
India, and Tianskixania, compared, 
346 ; how treated in the harem, 
389 ; ” - literary, tide Makhli. 
wood, price of, 233, 
wrestlers, 263. 
writing, art of, 102. 

Wuqu^I, of Nlsh&piir, a poet, 660. 

-y^ABU, e horse, 243. 

-1 y&d^dd«htt 269, 269. 
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T&dg&r ^All 

Yidgir a poel^, 6g4> 664 n. 

Y&dgfij* ^uaayn, 464, 581 (No. 338). 

YfidgSr, ShY&K 651. 

Y&dgftr Bftaawi, 370, 371. 

Yaltyi, of Kiaik&ii, a poet, 631 n. 

Yat»y&, miwija, of Sabzw&r, 670 n. 
Yffc^yS. Mir, a kStib, 106. 

Yaby& Qaswini, Mir, 496. 

262. 

patent, a dish, 63. 
pamam, a dirham, 37. 

Yamin** ’d-Dawla Asaf-jah, 575; wide 
Asaf Sh4n (IV). 

Ya*fqub Beg, »on of Sh&h Beg Kh& n 
Bauran, 410. 

Ya^qab Beg Chaj^iU*!, 351. 

Ya^qub Bukhari Sayyid, 435. 

Ya^qub Chak, 636. 

Ya^qab, Qa?i, 183. 

Ya^qub Sarfi Sbay}^ of Kashmir, 191, 
636, 615, 651. 
a stone, 573 n. 

Yaqht, invents the na«M writing, 106. 
Yar Beg. 564. 

Y&r Muhammad, Mir, of Ghazni. 337. 
Yar Muhammad, son of l^adiq Khan. 561 
(No. 288). 

Yar&q Kh&n f Bnraq Khan ?], 612, 689. 
pasalt 169. 

Yat im Bahidur, 624. 

Yazid, 37. 

Yol Q\ili Anlsi, a poet, 648, 648 n. 
yulma, a dish, 63. 

Yuii&n Beg, 685 {No. 369). 
ya.9uf, son ot *^mar, 37, 

Yusuf (Joseph), 628 n., 644 n. 

Yusuf Beg Chaghta^i. 351. 

Yusuf Hai^kun, Shayk f^ 608. 

Yijsuf-i Kashmiri, 591 (No. 388). 

Yusuf Khan, son of ^usayn Khan 
Tukriya, 403. 687. 

Yusuf Khan Chak, of Kashmir, 634 (No. 
228). 

Y5suf Khan Kasi^awl, Mlrza, of Mashhad, 
369 (No. 35), 370, 498, 676 n. 

Yfisuf 466. 

Yusuf Muhammad Khan. ?oii of Atga 
Khan, 340 (No. 18). 


Yusuf Sbih, imhHd, a WJb, 106* 
Yfi8uf-.»a.i8, 214. 368, 367. 368, 

ITTABAB (oivot), 84, 85. 

^ ^alar Shnkr* ’llAh, 588. 689. 

Z&hid, son of 9&diq gb&n, 561 (No. 286). 
Zahid Kh4n Koka, 453. 

Zahlru 'd-IHn ’llth ImAml. 646 ii. 

’d IHtt, KhV^ja. 603 (l^o. 397). 
Zab.ir« ’d-Bin Yawl, Mir, 593. 

Z&id“ *Uah, Mir, 626. 

Zain« M-B&i 961» 001 n. 

Zakariya, Bhay]^, of AJodhan, 190. 

Zaki, Mir, 638. 

Zaman, Shayl^, of Panipat. 100. 
zamindozt a tent, 66. 
aoro [mrm], a coin, 31 ; a weight, 37, 
mrd hirinjt a dish, 61. 

Zarrab, 22, 39. 

Zartak o Khur$h%d, a Masrawl, 666. 
Znrrin^qalam, title of katibs, 106, 109. 
jdl, “ brevet,** 261. 

Zayn Ekkn Koka, 214, 346, 367 (No. 34). 

367 n., 368, 369, 533 n., 662 u, 

Zayn 8h4h Gakkhar, 506 n. 

Zayn* *d*Din, a katih, 108. 

Zayn» ’d-Bin, Abu Bakr-i Tiiybad!, a 
saint, 395. 

Zayn« ’d-Din "JAlI. 693 (No. 405). 

2iayn** *d-T>in Mahmud Kamangar, 608 n. 
Zayn« ’I-^Abidin, MintS, son of Asaf 
aan (lU), 453, 643 n. 

Zayn® *1-^ Abidin, Sulj^n of Kashmir, 
606, 680 n. 

Zeb“ ’n-Nisii B<gum; daughter of 
Awrangzeb, 322. 

Ziya« ’d-Din, ShayMi, 616. 

Ziyi*^“ ’d-IMn Yilsuf Khftn, 626, 527, 
Ziy&*’“ *llah, son of Muhammad Ghaws. 
509. 

Ziy4*'» ’J-Mulk, of K&sh4n, 557 (No. 276). 
Zoroastrians, 193, 220. 

Zubsyx, 36, 

Zuhal, or Saturn, 211 n. 

ZulayM|&* ^ Fotiphar, 628, 628 n. 
Zulf ^Ali ya®d£,486. 

Za ’l-Faq&r Nasrat-jang, 575. 

Za ’l.Nhn Beg Argh&n, Mir, 389, 390. 

?a ’hQadr, a Turkish tribe, 687. 
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A B4 Ghorband, 433. 

AbQ^ Mount, vide Abugaf h. 
AbOgarb, 385, 385 n. 

Aohin, 85, 86, 291. 

Afghanistan, 31 n., 108 n. 

Agra. 32, 36 n.. 67. 58, 68 n., 93. 129, 
184, 208, 277 n., 800 n.. 309 n., 
310 n., 329, 331, 333, 341, 363. 366, 
375, 376, 388, 394. 441, 454, 455, 
480, 480 n., 496, 501, 509, 530, 637, 
540, 549, 660, 662, 566, 567, 674, 
675, 578, 579, 590. 609, 610, 637 n.. 
646 n., 652 n., 667 ii., 681 n. ; (fort 
of), 412, 679. 

Ag Maball, 350, 450, 490, 518. 
Abmad&b&d, 32, 93, 343, 346, 352, 355, 
371, 372, 375, 376, 380, 401, 419, 
420, 432, 457, 457 n.. 474, 480 n., 
615, 516, 669, 670, 570 n., 607, 617, 
638. 649 II., 650 a., 656 n.. 659 fi.. 
678 a., 684, 

Abtnadnagar, 149 n., 356, 357, 358, 383, 
416, 439, 498, A99, 602, 650, 666. 
Ahro^i, 689. 

Ajralr, 32, 42, 151, 197, 300 n., 322, 339, 
346. 347. 348, 349. 363, 379, 384, 
432, 435, 437, 439. 401, 497, 498, 
502, 506, 616, 517. 610, 678 n. 
AJodhan, vide Fak Fataii. 

Akbarnagar, or KAjraaiiall, 362, 575. 
AiApur, 297. 

^AU Masjid, 461, 506 n. 

Aimbab&d, or llabaMs, or mb8b&d, 32, 
290, 324. 329, 446, 452, 455, 678, 582, 
685 ; vide Fiy6g. 

Alwar, 32, 387 n., 401, 497, 607, 615, 
Amarkol, 334, 338, 361. 


Amber. 347, 348 n., 361. 

Aiuetbl. 676. 607, 616. 

Amncr, 541 n. 

Amroha, 212, 424. 485. 

Amrsam&yin, 297. 

Amul, 185, 199. 

Andajan (Far^jlna), 380, 413. 

Aqabin Mount, 412. 

Arail (JalaUbos), 470. 

Arbuda Achal, 385 n. 

Ardistan, 382. 

Arhang. in l^alhshan, 69. 

Arracan, 431 n. 

Arrah (Bihar), 415, 437, 489, 489 n. 
Arvj, 541 n. 

Aaadab&d (Haniadan), 655 n. 

Ashti, 356. 541, 541 n. 

Aair, Fort. 359, 602, 509. 

Astrabad, 668 n. 

Atak, or Atak Banaras, 32, 160 n., 4(i4 n., 
495, 495 n., 589. 

Athgah, 341 n. 

Audh, parortncc, 344, 364, 380, 3ik5, 416, 
424, 518 ; — (towm), 32, 395. 438, 
488, 492, 617. 

Awilnkarl, 507 n. 

Aw ball (near Hlr&t), 108, 482. 

Awla, 432. 

Aurangabad (or Kbarkf), 550 n. 
A^?5amp&r, 514, 607. 

AxarliayJ&n, 329, 4^6. 


ABA Kii&tuib 493. 

Badakhshan, 68, 69 n.. 140, 167 n., 
180. 324, 325, 326, 327, 330, 330. 
413, 413 n., 418, 423, 484, 487, .577. 
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BiuialgarK n. 

32. 110, 110 n.. Ill n.. 449, 
m 557, 516. 

107, 535. 

B&hira. 550. 

B&gll-i Mirzi Kamr&n (lahore), 373. 
456 n„ 505. 

N5r Manzil, 560. 

9al4, 512 n. 

B&sh<i S»rd&r ]yi&n, 523. 

Bzgi&na. 340, 440, 474, 516, 561. 

B&hat Du^Sb, 594. 
l^fikhat Hirer, 370, 506, 544. 

BahSrah, 32, 233. 382, 525. 

Babraich (Bhar&ij), 60, 451, 492, 501. 
Bahr5mpura, 499. 

Babtayan, 87. 

Bahroch (Broach), 353, 354, 356, 416, 
/419^ 480n., 498. 515, 615, 

Bajor (Bijur), 367, 383, 388, 443, 469, 525. 
BajwlUa.1, 140. 

Bakaar (Buxar), 485, 632. 

Baktarlpnr, 365, 438. 

B&la^at, 367. 358. 371, 453, 565. 566, 
569. 

Balandil, or Girewa Balandrl, 368. 
Balandshahr, 429. 

Balapilr, 358, 361, 371, 384, 569. 

Balawal, 345. 

Balban, 584. 

Balln (or Malm), 661 n. 

BalMl, 185, 315, 325, 330, 418, 493, 495 o., 
589. 

Baluchiatan, 388. 

Bimiyan, 492. 

Banaraa, 32, 77, 561, 637 n. 

Banas River, 436 n. 

BandeJ, 560 n. 

B&ndhu, 385, 396, 396 n., 446, 623. 
Bangash, 328, 440, 519, 540, 544, 589, 501 . 
B&npur (Panipur), 640, 540 n. 

BarabmOla, 356, 535, 535 n. 

Barar, 129, 344, 358, 383, 490, 490 d., 
498, 499, 541, 550. 

Bardwan, 363, 383, 406, 407 n., 657, 592, 
651 n. 

Bareli. 432, 537, 

Barba, 425, 403. 

Barb5npflr, 330 (where wrong Barh&m< 
pOr). 343, 367, 358, 359, 371, 391. 


463, 474, 550, 551, 565, 500, 567,. 
568, 578, 584, 644 n., 648 a., 676 n. 

B5ri, 294, 297, 585. 

Baroda (Obi|rit), 354, 420, 480 a. 

Bafiakhw5n, 186, 199, 502 a. 

Basaatp^, Kaiaa,oa, 403. 

Baft5war, 271 a. 

Bofrab. 87, 105 n. 

Baatar, 129, 129 n. 

Bay&w&n, 129. 

Baybaq, 559. 

BazOhli, 687 a. 

Bengal. 32, 33 n.. 72, 130, 157, 179, 179 n., 
199. 215, 264, 282, 290, 326, 329, 344, 
350, 351, 352 n., 361. 362, 363. 364, 
374, 376, 376. 380. 395, 406, 406 a., 
459, 468, 471, 472, 475, 482, 486, 
486, 487. 496, 497, 523, 537. 552, 
552 n., 563, 567, 558, 559, 660, 666^ 
576, 586. 

Betwa River, .608 n. 

BhaclSwar, 547. 

Bhadrak, 363, 4(H, 407, 496. 

BhSgalpur. 350. 

BhalnBt, 432. 

Bhaironwal, on the Biah, 430 a., 43.5, 
455, 456, 456 a., 506, 505 a. ; near 
the Chanab, 505 a 

Bhakkar, ,32. 68, 199, 200, 201, 282, 351, 
365, 388, 390, 391, 391 a., 463, 464, 
46^1 n., 465, 473, 485, 525, 638, 648, 
678, 579, 580, 616. 

Bhakr& paaa, 544. 

Bhakrd.la, 544. 

Bh&ntler, 568. 

Bb^sr^n (iSasaeram), 577 a. 

Bhath Ghorft, 129, 382, 396. 445. 446, 
685. 

Bbi^i, 350, 350 n., 362. 365, 365 a., 383, 
438, 476 n., 482, 

Bhatinda. 161. 297. 

Bhatnir. 151, 297. 

Bh!l»a, 356. 

Bhimbar, 484, 660 n. 

BhoJpOr (Bibar), 677 a. 

BbowS.[, 365. 

Bickull, 426. 429. 431. 

Bigr&m, 434. 488 a. 

Bih&r, 88, 329. 344. 345, 361, 353. 362^. 

374, 376, 376, 377. 380. 383, 395 a... 
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4$% m> 4112, 46e, 4dl, 404^ 404 
400, m 502, 510, 023, M8, 558, 
575, 580, $13, 085, 688, 

Wmri 430. 

vide Sikandmh. 

129, 343, 474. 

Blj4pdr, 34 a., 318, 322, 334, 359, 408, 
601, 520, 537,. 06611., 

Bijnor, 482. 

WkMte, 151, 323, 331, 384, 385, 448. 
BrntpOr, 430, 431. 

Bilgr&m, 331 n., 425, 617. 

BIi-, 371, 510, 520. 

Blrbhum, 432, 400, 554 n. 

Bifr^fim, 559. 

Biyah River, 332. 

Biyina, 342, 418, 514, 015. 

Boimlee, 435 n., 436 n., 539 n. 
Brahmaputra River, 366, 440, .540, 586. 
Broach, vide BahrOch. 

103 n., 315. 389. 434. 466 n.. 
653, 053 n., 673 n. 

Bullaaa, 490 n. 

Bfindf, 450, 472, 577. 

Bnrh&nabiid, 439. 

BQahanj, 493. 

Bust, 538. 

( '1AMBAY, ifide Kambhayat. 

CTaapian Sea, 67 n., 184. 

Cham&ri, 467, 608. 

Chimpanir, 86, 334. 420, 615. 570, 670 u. 
Chanab River, 68, 456. 506, 608 n, 
Chandaur! Chandaura, 431. 

Chanderi, 129, 542. 

Cliindor, Fort, 356, 

Cb&ndpur, 432. 

Ch£rfk&n, 423. 

Chatorah, 420, 430. 

Chatfnohor, 688. 

Chaurftga^h, 397, 446. 

Chausi, 374, 382, 460, 472, 506. 

Chhaoh valley, 545 n. 

Chhatbaa5r&, 428. 

ChiU&nw&l5, 508 n. 

China, 83, 87, 

Chixieae Tartary, 99. 

Chios (Qisus), 83, 

Chitor, 329, 349, .398, 406, 447, 449, 481, 
514, 548, 585, 685, 


duttua, 400, 407. 
diotana, 584, 

Chunar (C^ianadh), Fort, 396, 432, 450, 
481. * 

Cypmn 83. 

D AHNlSARl (Tenasscrim), 80, 291. 

Daigilr, Fort, 437, 

Dakhin, 88, 101, 157, 264, 367, 523. 
Dalamau, 523. 

Banmnd Koh, 482. 

Bam&wand, 012. 

IMndes, vule Khandesh. 

.Dandoqa, 434. 

Daugali, 506 n., 508 n., 689. 

Danthr, vide Dhantur. 

Darwish&bad, 061 n. 

Dastb&ra River, 382. 

Divrar (Zamln Bawar), 327, 328, 329, 
3,34, 347, 422, 448, 449. 

}>awlatlib5d, or Dharagayh, or De.ogir, 
478, 539, 547, 560 n., 666, 568. 
Daynur, 329. 

IXvogafh, vide ITntgir. 

De.ogir, vide Dawlatfibad. 

Deoli Sajarf, 387 ii. 

Deosa, 348. 

Dhaka, 570, 686, 687. 

Dhameri, 645. 

Dhamunf. 454. 

Dhantur (Dbantawar), 563, 591 . 

Dhanuri, 591. 

Dharang8on, 685. 

Dh^agarb, vide Dawlatabad. 

Dharur, 372, 

DbasrI, 429. 

Dholpur, 384, 527 n. 

Dbolqah, 376, 434, 

Dighaputi, 088. 

Dih Q&^yan, 653. 

DiUi, 32, 157, 190, 318, 335, ,342. 349, 
352, 359, 360, 394. 390, 434, 442, 454, 
456, 466 n,, 457, 465. 468, 518, 562, 
607, 609, 611, 613, 646 n.. 668 n, 
DiMid&r, 332 n. 

Dip&lpiir (M&Iwib). 186, 332, 432, 504; 

(Panjab), 343. 

Dinah, 689. 

Diu, 346, 372. 

Dor River, 591 n. 
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£>thi&ra, 437, 437 n. 

Bangiwpar, 419, 443, 473, 554, 554 n. 
Bwftrk&, 344. 

E BAR. Idar. 

Eurapf‘, 95, 98, 99, 100, 101, 101 n,, 
103, 169, 289, 301 n. 

F ADAK, 206. 

Fan§ur (In Sumatra), 84 n., 684. 
F&rali, in Sijistan, 43 n.. 328, 448, 
Farankad, near Samarkand, 480 n. 
Fartdilbad, near Dihli, 457, 688. 

FatHb&d (Panjab), 466. 473 n, ; Kharki, 
650 n. 

Fathabad Sarkar Bogla (Bengal), 404, 
405. 

Fatbpur, village near Kaiah, 337. 
Fatbprir Kanawah, 380, 426 n., 607. 
Fatl^pur Jbinjhanu, 297. 

Fatbpflr Slkri, 67, 68, 93, 184, 192 n., 
212, 233. 322, 343, 344, 376, 401, 
403, 441, 467, 497, 662. 666. 666, 
657, 579, 680, 669 n, 

Fay 9 Nahr canal, 353. 

Flruzablkl, 336. 

G AKKHAR District, 544, 689, 

Qang& (God&varl), 610. 

Ganges, 33 n., 39, 58, 334, 336, 378, 381, 
396. 

Gango. 007, 616- 

Ganjaba, Fort (Qanjawa), 464. 

Oarha (Gadha) or Garha-Katanga (Jabal- 
pfir), 129, 344, 372, 373, 382, 396, . 
396 n., 397, 403, 413, 447, 450, 461, 
473, 500. 637, 668, 602 n, 

Gafhi (Bengal), 344, 360, 356, 361, 374, 
400 n. 

Garmsir, 327, 417, 448. 

Gaur, 184, 334, 406, 407, 450, 693, 

Qaiidl, Fort, 499. 

Gaya, 497 n. 

Gbandak River, 383, 411. 

Gbarlwali, 309 n. 

QbAriist^, 364, 413 n., 528. 

357. 

Qh&z!p6r» 327, 336, 416, 451, 492. 
618. 694. 


giiaznln (fifeaznf), 337, 363, 409. 416, 
416. 417, 476 n.. 606, 

^iboragbat, 129 n., 363. 366. 399 n., 400, 
421. 438,482, 528, 693,686. 
Siiujduw&n, 661. 

Gidhor, 536 n. 

GU&u, 184, 186. 468, 497, 629, 611. 612, 
644, 644 n. 

Go,a», 351. 

Goganda, 361, 437 ; l>attles of, 
fought, 460, 460 n.. 636. 

Golali, vid{>, Kant o Golah. 

Gondwanah, 897, 669. 

Gor&yipur, 32. 396, 399. 400. 

Goshkan, or Josbaqan, 67, 298, 298 n. 
Gdjan, 569. 

Gujar Khan. 506 n. 

Gujrat, town in the Punjab, 93, ’466 n., 
626. 

Gujrat (province), 24, 33 n., 35 n., 72, 81, 
86, 88, 98, 99. 149 n„ 151, 167, 181, 
193, 216, 263, 296 n„ 330, 331, 334, 
342, 343, 344, 346, 362, 364, 355, 359, 
371, 376, 379, 380. 388. 416, 418, 420. 
421, 452, 466, 467, 457 n., 468 n.. 
461, 474, 479, 480 n.. 499, 600, 515, 
616, 624, 634, 666, 669, 570. 679. 682. 
613. 676 u., 680 n. 

Qulpiigan, 658 n. 

GQnab&d (tfhnmd), 661. 

Gun&chur, near Jiltndluur. 382 n.. 687. 
GOri. or Kurar. 645 n. 

Gw&liyar, 32. 60. 129 n.. 236. 330, 346. 
362, 366, 366 n.. 412, 424. 484, 607. 
609, 627. 561, 607. 608. 600, 617, 
658 n., 680 u.. 681,682. 

H ABAUTI. 449. 

HaibatpQr, vide Fail Haibatpiir. 
Hail&n (Panj^b), 387, 608 n. ; vide HllS.. 
9&jipur. 215, 218, 334,344, 361. 374, 383. 

403, 450, 468, 492, 

Haldlpur, 560 n. 

Hamadfin, 191. 329, 666. 666 n. 
^5midpur, 614. 

Handiyah, 129, 129 n.. 637. 586- 
Hardw&r or Hartdw&r, 32, 68, 378. 
Haiipiir or Harpur, 406, 

Hary&garh, 129, 129 n. 

Basan Abd&l, 469, 680. 



Hh HI B*, Hr. 

H€. 

952. 

HSMiy 1 ^ MbM. 

HIbiIII Kti«h, 926. 

E!r&{»6r, 970. 

Hir&t. m, m, 100, 108, 108 a., Ill n., 
319, 971, 382. 992. 395. 471. 499. 
578, 642. 661 ti.. 672 n.. 682. 
HlmiAiid BiV(»r, 327. 

Eiftr (Kabul). 386. 481, 679. 

Ei»&r 32, 60, 338. 

Hothftngabftd, 129. 

HCigl!. 406 n.. 487. 560. 560 n. 

HurmuK (Ormuz). 668 n. 


I BAR (Edar). 343, 359. 447, 479. 536. 
556. 

Il&h&b&K. or ll&h&b&d. vide All&h4bid. 
IlkhpOr. 344. 499. 566. 
laeh (Kashmir). 540. 

Indar&b. 478. 

Indus Rirer. 39, 495 n., 506, 507. 540. 
Ir&n. 14. 23. 57, 68, 99. 104, 105, 169, 
506 n.. 579. 

*?Ir*q. 23. 37. 140, 161, 329, 830. 
iHoh, 524. 

Isfahan. 57 n.. 98. 109. 496. 579. 582. 612. 
635, 639 n., 646. 646 n., 662, 662 n.. 
676. 677. 

Ishtaghar, 367. 

Isl&mpOr (R&rnpur). 459. 460. 

IsUIif. 423 n. 
l^wa. 847. 415, 510. 

I<timadp6r. near Agra. 473, 473 n. 

J AOBESPOR. 437. 438. 568. 

JahAct&b&d. 406 n.. 407 n. 

Jaipar. 348 n., 462. 462 n. 

Jils, 576. 

Jaisalmlr, 151. 297. 533. 

Jfdlimii, 424, 424 n. 

J#kdat% 367. 

JaJUUfthftd, 325, 333. 

Namibia, 470. 

JalftlpOr, vide Kbamab. 


J41aai»iar, 32. 332, 332 n.. 338, 432, 507, 
614. 

JaldpOr, 451. 

Jalesar (Oifsa), 404, 407 ; near Bibli, 
469. 

daln&pur, in Barir, 322, 371, 371 h. 

Jalor. 42, 384. 653, 689. 

J8m. 335, 395 n., 590, 611. 

JammS. 369, 507 n.. 519. 

Jamna Rirer (damun&). 58. 412. 521. 
Jansa^h, 426, 429, 430. 

Jar5n Bandar, 655 n. 

JaunpOr. 32, 198, 278. 334. 335, 336, 337, 
351. 356, 365. 371, 381. 382, 397, 

415. 416. 438. 450, 451, 462. 468. 

476, 485. 492, 499, 561. 607, 616, 

638 n., 671 n. 

Jaz&*‘ir, 662. 662 n. 

Jeesore, dasar, 320. 364. 

Jhann!. 608, 

Jhansi. 509 n. 

Jharkhand. 130. 362. 396, 536, 554. 
Jhelam River. 508 n. 

Jhinjhon. vide Fathpfir. 

Jhosi. 329, 470. 

Jhujhar, 331. 403. 429. 

JodhpSr. 151. 297. 849, 384, 437. 474. 
JoII-J&n8at.h. 429. 480. 431. 

Jon (Sindh). 830. 

Joshag&n. vide Go«hk&n. 

Junabud. 635 n.. 661 ; vide OSnabad. 
JOnigarh, 344. 346. 354. 355. 376. 433^ 
499, 516, 470 n. 

Junir. 566. 

Jurbaqan, 658 n. 

Juwayn, 559. 

K abul. 32. 35 n., 57, es. m, 90, 225^ 

301, 825, 326, 332. 333, 335. 353, 
359. 362. 408. 409, 410, 412, 478, 
487. 492, 495. 496 n.. 502, 508, 523, 
533. 538. 589. 

Kachh, 140. 151, 344, 461. 477. 477 n., 
579. 581. 582. 

Kahan River, 544. 

Kaharmatrl River. 526. 

Kaila.odha. 431. 

KakapOr, 540. 

Kakor. 616. 

KakrauH, 431, 
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S2« 880, 457, 578. 

KAI&pinl, 545. 

KHinM 890, 444, 440, 558, 580 n. 

lUUpl, 32, 337, 858, 380, 442, 518, 545, 
508. 

Ki^yftnpOr, 451. 

lC»iiiMii, 403, 482, 502 n. 

KAmbh&yat (Cftmbay), 201, 340,343,403, 
515. 

Kftmr&J, 00, 370. 

KAn^iali, 351, 455, 457, 544, 673. 

EAiitit, 470. 

KAnt o Oolfkh, 403. 

KambaUL, 572, 57211. 

Karah (Kaiah-HArnkpOt), 202, 336, 305, 
607. 

Karanja, 541 n. 

KarharA, Fort, 382. 

Kaii, in Qu}rAt, 420. 

KAahAn, 57 n., 98, 98 n., 90, 100, 106 n., 
682, 663, 663 n., 665. 665. 

KAahgItar, 326, 339, 394 n., 511, 512, 
512 n. 

Kashmir, 32, 34 n., 60, 58, 59, 59 n., 79, 
80. 90, OOn., 98, 109, 112, 140, 157, 
150 n., 160, 216, 290, 305, 307, 309 n., 
322, 370, 371, 378 ; conquest of, 
412 ; 484, 491, 504, 506, 507, 513, 
518, 519, 529, 533, 534, 535, 539, 
540, 542, 651, 676, 676 n., 680 n. 

Katak, 334, 404 n., 405, 407. 

Katani^ 306 n. ; pide Qafha. 

KAthlwAr, 420. 

KayrAna, 613. 

KAsarhn, 549. 

KhabilshAii, 675 n. 

KhAchrod, 634. 

IQlAl, or l^wAf, 403, 404, 494 n., 661 n. 

Khaibar Pass, 443 n., 679 n. 

Khalgaw (Colgong), 350 n., 400 n. 

KhaHnkh, 98 n. 

Khandir (?), 462 n. 

SbAtidesh (I>indesh), 34 n., 35, 72, 343, 
345, 356, 357, 357 ft., 358, 474, 516. 

SilAnp6r, 487 ; (PanjAb), 506 n. 

miarakpOr (Bihar), 404, 536. 

]Qiarb5sa, 544. 

Kharf, 431. 

SkaiTjMrd, 404. 


Khajdd, vidB AnrangAbAd. 

Kharwa JalAlpAr, 430. 

Khataull 430, 431. 

Khatora, 431. 

KhattO* 570. 

KhawAf, vide KhAf. 

ShayrAbad (Panjab), 353, (Andh), 395, 
414, 425 n., 441, 447, 477, 482, 518, 
523, 607. 

IjQliarAbAd, 353. 

ShhsrpQr, 365. 

KbnrAsAn. 23, 57 n., 08, 108 n., 327, 328, 
346, 382, 389, 390. 

Khorda (OrfiA), 548, 552, 677 n. 
lOlttshAb, 338, 408, 400, 525. 

Kh&aistan. 57, 57 n. 

KbwA}a AwAsh, 493. 

£l|wAja SayyArAn, 403. 

Khvarazm. its music, 52 ; 109, 651. 
Kii^, 579. 

KirmAn, 57, 653 n. 

Koch, vide KOoh. 

Koh4 SulaymAn, 466. 

Kokra, 438, 536, 536 n. 

KolAb, 484. 

Kol JalAl!, 366. 

Komalnair, or Kdbhalmh’, 437, 602 n. 
Korra, 489. 

Kot Khachura, 477. 477 n. 

Kotha, 449. 

Kotla, Fort, 340. 

KAoh BifaAr, 140, 329, 350, 362, 366, 400, 
482, 552 n. 

KOoh HAjO, 552, 552 n., 680. 

KiihpAya, 678 n. 

Kuhuta, 506 n. 

K&ndll, 429. 

Kofar, 544. 

KurdistAn. 329. 


T ApLA,l. 441. 

^ LAharl Bandor, 201, 301 ; tide 
lK>harf. 

LAharpik (Audh), 687. 

LAhor, 32, 33 n., 57, 72, 93, 08, 90, 101, 
216, 290, 324, 326, 330, 331, 353, 
354, 350, 372, 373, 378, 304 n., 305, 
403, 455. 456 n., 457, 488, 488 au, 
495, 505, 514, 540, 562, 574, 
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m. om, 

«1S, n% «W «78 «8S n.. 

M6.487.8W. 

XAidd F«rt, 80«^ Ml. 

IMt^fOr, MB. 

SS. 878, 806, 408. 408 a.. 488. 
488, 888. 824. 088, 881 n. 

Talrtwww (SubUuU). 880. 

XalBng. Fort, 514. 
lamghfaSt, 807. 
lAfirtfai, 848, 808. 668 D., 670 n. 

LohMrl, 468. 886 ; Ubari. 

I.(d)({a4)i, 886. 

lifidUyiam 833. 470. 

LtihEwBr, 341 n. 

LOnl (BbwiU T), 488, 838. 


M ACHHIW JlRA. 330, 428. 

HadSnua. 406. 406 n.. 407 n. 
HMUiiaii, 284 n., 326. 

Hahd&, Fort, 494 n. 

Mahindra River, 343, 515. 

Mahldur, 499, 539. 

Ifa5m9d4bftd. 670 n. 

Maiman, 432. 

Mairtha (MIratb), 340, 397, 393, 472, 433, 
531. 553 n. 

Maifiana, 543, 579, 594. 

Maiw4r (Mew4r), 379, 421, 459. 

Majhara (Ma|hera), 426, 429, 431, 

532. 

Hakkah (Mecca), 99, 181, 182. 187, 191, 
197, 199. 207, 217, 217 n„ 283, 284, 
284 n., 326, 328, 330. 331, 340, 345, 
373, 374, 388, 408, 411, 511, 656 n., 
678 n. 

Malacca, 291. 

M&ler, 591. 

Malib&r (Malabar), 290. 

M&Bga^b, 559. 

Milin, 661 n. 

Mfilwab, 24, 72, 88, 129, 185, 326, 330, 
337, 341, 343, 347, 352, 353, 364, 
364, 388, 401, 402. 403, 404, 406, 
416, 440, 440 n., 471, 473, 474, 513, 
515, 534, 567, 568. 

Mandalgayh, 501. 

Maiidli, 39611. 

Mandlft,!?, 412 n. 


MandH, <Mr 38, 356, 401, m m, 

406,513,554,567,579. 

Mattgalkot. 487, 491. 

M4nikp&r, 336, 397, 399, 415. 

Mtekot. 330, 335, 338, 341, 447, 368, 
394 nn 395 n., 403, 416 A., 507. 
MamobarpOr, 554 n. 

ManvOra, 465. 

HanvOrpdr, 430. 

Mararlj, 90, 370. 

Mftrgala.544, 546,545 a. 

Marw. 644. 

M&rwftr, 347, 631. 

Ma#li,had, 57 a., 99. 106, 106, 332, 369, 
371, 414, 414 n., 609, 584, 634 
638, 662 A., 675. 675 a., 678, 690 A., 
681, 6^. 

M&thUa, FqH, 464, 465. 

MatliDr4. 294, 381, 504, 534, 546. 

Mau (KfUrpar Btate), 369, 586. 

M&-wara *n-nabr, 196, 346. 

M&zaodar&n, 659, 679, 679 a. 

MednlpOr, 364, 406 n., 407, 536. 

Magna BlTcr, 365 n. 

Mew&r, vide Maiw4r. 

Mewftt, 140, 262, 331, 334, 349, 354, 
354 A., 552. 

Miahi (Cbampdran ), 492. 

Mlrinpur, 431. 

Miy4n K4l (Bamarqand), 402 n., 615, 
615 n., 636. 637 n. 

Moh&n (Audh), 502. 

Mohinf, 402, 415. 

Molher, 561. 

Mol Manohamagar, 554. 

Moma, 431. 

Mughulmiri, 407, 407 n. 
Mnbammad&b&d, 451, 492. 

Mubibb <Alip5r, 466. 

Munnipore (Aaeam), 309 n. 

MulkftpOr, 565. 

Mult4n, 32, 195, 329, 345, 349, 351, 356, 
364. 379, 383. 390, 391, 392, 436, 
465, 526, 555, 576, 580, 614. 
Munair, in Bihar, 50. 

Mungarw&l (?), 337. 

Mnngir, 377. 

Mnria&bftd, 534. 

Mnr«hid&b4d, 363, 496. 

Mu^alSamigar, 425, 427 ; built, 430, 431, 
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N APlNAH {Bt^mbhAlh 415 n. ; vide 

H&dot, S55, 3S4. 

Na^^&rohiti, 810 n. 

840, 860, 44S, 471, 515. 
Kagfn?b, 432 ; vide KadiriAh. 

K&gor, 83, 101, 151, 175, 331, 364, 370, 
334, 307, 405, 422, 430 n., 548, 553 n. 
Nahr<i Shih&b Canal, 853. 

Kahrwjllah, vide Pa^an (Gujrat). 

Najaf, 630 n. 

Namaks&r, 525, 525 n. 

NandanpOr, 129. 

Harbaddah River, 343, 354, 350, 404, 474. 
Karhan, 451. 

K&maul, 335, 347, 338, 300, 607. 

Narwar, 120, 120 n., 542. 

N^&sik, 335, 450. 

Nausarl, in Gujr&t, 103. 

Naush^d, in Turkest&n, 08 n. 

Nawftbgaiij (Singror), 336. 

Nawshahra, 484. 

Naaar, 672 n., 673 n. 

Naxrb&r, 354, 516. 

Nek Ujy&I, 587. 

Nnab River, 326, 507. 

Nimlah, 60. 

Nishapur, 108, 108 n., 337, 352, 370, 403, 
550, 640, 660, 680. 

Ni94inab4d, 278 n. 

0 X>GlR, in the Dakhin, 360, 556. 

Oorcha, ride Undchah. 

Ori«&, 1^. 318, 344, 359, 362, 362 n., 
364, 365 n., 366, 375, 376, 380, 383, 
395, 395 n., 400, 400 n., 404, 404 n., 
405, 406, 474 n., 501. 527. 632. 633. 
534, 548, 552, 571, 586, 587, 594. 
Ormuz, vide Hurmuz. 


P AJKORA Rivw, 368. 

Pablunpur, 680. 

P&k Patan (or Patan>i Panj&b, or 
Ajodhan), 32, 190. 297, 343, 653 n. 
Pakhali, 160, 504, 635, 563. 

Pakka, 544. 

Paltoau, 404 n., 577 n. 

Panhftn (?) 58, 683. 

P&n!pat, 100, 335. 431, 613. 


FanipOr (Kaihinlr), 540 n. ; Bftiat|dir 
and PanpOr. 

Panj&b, 23 n .9 26, 31 n.^ 35 h., 58, 68» 72,. 
140, 158, 182, 326, 330, 331, 338, 
330, 353, 385, 387, 804, 804 n., 403 
451, 456, 471, 405, 506 n., 507, 508, 
519. 

Pannah, 120, 470. 685. 

FanpOr (PanipOr), in iCaahmlr, 00 j vide 
Panipur. 

ParaapOr, in Kashmir, 00. 

Parenda, 454, 404 n. 

Parsaror, 373. 

Pa^an, or Pa^an-i PanjAb, vide PAk 
PaV^n. 

Patan (GuirAt), 326, 332, 330, 343, 354, 
355, 365, 402, 420 ; battle of, 432, 
433; 445, 447, 458, 458 461, 
480 n., 400, 400, 500, 515. 

Patan (on the QodAvar!), 510, 530. 

Pathan (PaithAn), 329, 456, 405, 508. 

PAthri, 666. 

Patl HaybatpOr, 140. 

Patiyala, 429. 

Patna, 32, 334, 376, 377, 383, 411, 471, 
518. 

PatyAir, 402. 

PaunAr, 541 n. 

PAwangarh, 334. 

Pegu, 291. 

Persia, 18, 31 n., 69 n., 70, 90, 141, 181, 
184, 326, 328, 330, 347, 471. 

PeehAwar, 368, 381, 408, 434, 510, 623. 

PharwAla, 506 n., 680. 

PhiUaur, 687. 

Pihtni, 522. 522 n..'523. 

Find DAdan KhAn. 507 n. 

Hn^I Gheb, 607 n. 

Pinjar, 535. 

PiyAg (vide AllAhAbAd), 397. 

Portugal, 101, 201. 

Potharir, 544, 545 n. 

POr Mandal, 437. 

POrl, 362* 365 n., 400 n. 

FOmia, 432, 482. 

Q A^IN (Persia), 108 n., 681, 681 n. 

QalAt, 820, 347, 448, 506. 

Qaaawj, 33, 330, 333, 338, 341 n., 358^ 
415, 516, 522. 532. 
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6% 326, 327, 326, 3^, 330, 
iH, 336, 347, 356, 367, 373, 366, 390, 
391. 394 n.. 406, 409, 410, 417, 446, 
449, 494 n., 495 m., 513, 666, 672, 
676, 660, 616. 

43a;r&6i^ 367. 

107. 109, 219, 496, 843. 

Qibrms, vide Cyprus. 

Qipch^q, 662. 

Qirj^is, 140. 

4)ry4t.i ;^ttd&waiid l^h &n. 490 n. 

Qtsus, or Qist&s. vide Olilos. 

Qum. 576. 667. 

Qunduz, 330. 

B AH0TARA, 639. 

R&j&wat, 347. 

R&jmaii&U, vide Akbaruagar, 

R&jor, in Kashmir, 322, 513. 

R6jorf. 60. 

R&jpipla, 335. 

B4jp6t&n4, 365. 

R&Jah&hi, 686. 

Rampur (IslampCLr), 459, 460. 

R&msir, 574. 

Rankatt^, 352. 

Kanianbhur, 33, 199, 342, 349, 373, 421, 
436. 435 n., 436. 436 n., 449. 459, 
462, 469, 510, 540. 

Rasht, 644 n. 

Rasaipur, on the Jhelura, 367. 

Ratanpur, 129, 129 n.. 446. 

Rawal Pindi, 507 n,, 644. 

Ray (Khur&sin), 668, 668 n. 

Ray Bareli, .336. 

Rfiysin, 129, 329, 344, 600. 

Rod Sea, 87. 

Rew&, 446, 

Rohankhera, 490, 490 n. 

Roh^s (in Bihar). 129, 129 n., 363, 374. 
376. 437, 466, 472, 472 n., 557, 564 ; 
(in Panj&b), 604, 505, 644. 
ROdlEll&na^yi Nasheb, 339. 

S ABHAR, 322, 848, 392 n. 

Sabsw&r, 57, 57 n., 423, 569. 670, 
670 n.. 672 ii., 682 n. 

SafidOn, 363, 611. 

Sab&ranp&r, 33. 


Sahrind, vide ^arhlnd. 

Sahw&n, 366, 366 n. ; vide ShratlAn. 
Baj&walp5r, 473. 

Sakit, 336, 341 n., 481. 

Sakrawal, 337. 

Salimabad, 487. 

Salimgadh, 456. 

Salimnagar, 362. 

Salt Range, 507 n., 525. 

Samina, 591. 

Bamarqand. 69, 103 n., 196, 315, 467, 
608, 610, 675 n. 

Sambalhara, 426, 429, 430, 431. 

Sambhal, 33, San., 328, 330, 335, 339, 
351. 406, 614, 634, 637, 639, 610, 614. 
Samogar, 473 n., 534. 

Sanohor, 553 n., 689. 

Sandelab, 417. 

Sandb&,oi!, 431. 

Sangilnir. 348. 480 n. 

Banj&n, 494. 

B&ntur, 534. 

Santwaa, 129, 403. 

Sarangpur, 33, 341, 374, 379, 401, 402, 
449, 471, 474. 474 n., 489, 

Saray Jfigu, 527 n. 

Sarharpur, 416, 416 n. 

Sarhind, or Sirhind, or Sahrind, 33, 211, 
329, 331 n., 335, 394, 488 n., 694, 
614. 

Sarkich, near Abmad5.bad, 355, 461, 
670 n., 638 n., 672 n. 

Sarnal, 353, 384, 432, 447, 462, 515. 
Sarohi, .3.39, 384, 385, 385 n., 461. 

Saronj, 33, 424, 607, 568. 

Saror, 333. 

Sarw River, 414 n. 

Sarwar, 414. 

Satgaw, 130, 291, 350, 350 n., 364, 405, 

686 . 

Sat was (Santwas), 129, 403. 

Sawad and Bijor, 439, 409, 508, 525, 
Sawah, 656, 656 n., 667, 670. 

Sehoda. 568. 

Sewe Fort, 390. 

Shahabad. 112, 218, 219, 446. 

Sh&hpQr, 356, 384 ; on the Chan&b, 457 n. 
Shahr-i Nsw, 439. 

Shaia*''atpur, vide Shuja^atpur. 
Shamsabad, 402. 
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347, as?. 4m. 

Slieirgftrli (Qftiwwj). 834y 4M n., 437. 
SSMopilr. 43511., 434 43Sii.; «A|4I. 

353.490; MtohA. 302. 453. 
Wric, 34 a., 107, 190, 271, 2S5n., 325, 
330, 499, 537. 539, 553, 559. 574. 
Shirwftn, 34 n., 140. 155, 187, 342 a. 
81ii,5ri (Sooree), 4M, 

Shor, 409 a. 

Shaj&<:»tp5r, 473, 473 a. 

Shuatar, 57 a., 515, 575 a. 

0ifiln,2O6. 

^ihhAtpur, 351. 

^jist&a, 43 a. 

Sikand«rab4d, 352. 

Bikaadrah (BihiBht&b&d), 220, 277 a., 
352 a., 372. 

Sikn, vide FathpQr SIkri. 

Silhat* 352 n. 

Sba&walX, 297. 

8iad, 151, 188 a., 330, 356, 356 n., 359, 
378, 391, 391 a., 392, 392 a., 614. 
6iad 85gar Da,&b, 506 a., 525 a. 

Siagror (Kaw&bganj), 336. 

SErftwand, 494. 

Sirdhana (Mlrath), 430. 

Sirdh&oli, 430, 430 a. 

Siigaja, 129, 685. 

Sirkiad, vide Sarhind. 
i^tAn, 328, 448. 

SftpQr, 508. 

Siw&na, Fort, 384, 437, 437 a., 531. 
Siwaat&n, or Sahw&a, 356 n., 391, 391 a., 
526, 529, 548, 575, 579. 

6iy&h-&b River, 418. 

Biyalkot, 33, 395, 575 a. 

Sodhara, 456 a. 

S<^an River, 545 a. 

SomaAt, 344. 345. 

Soobimreeka River, 407. 

Sorath, 344, 409 a., 554 a. 

SorOn, 58, 683. 

Srinagar <Ga|iiw&l), 534 ; (Kaabmir), 
370. 412. 

Sakkfaar, 525, 580. 

Suli^pdr, 181, 371, 514; — BUkarl, 
438, 543, 548 ; — Gakkhar Diatriot, 
506 n. 

SalpapOr River, 455. 


Samatr^, 85, 584. 

Sandarbaa, 356 a. 

SunnAin, 297. 

SaaaiigSw, 355^ 436. 

SOpA, 356. 

Sarat, 32, 35 a., 330, 343, 875, 380, 385, 
420, 483, 480 a., 499, 515, 516, 518, 
618. 

Sury^b River, 418. 


T ABARHIKDA, 832. 

Tabria, 107, 108, 187, 263. 508. 558, 
579. 660, 672, 680. 680 a. 

T&jpar, 365, 482. 

Takaroi, 405, 411, 447, 478, 485. 518. 
Tal^t'i SulaymAn, 34 n. 

Talamba, 349. 

TAllgaw, 541 a. 

Taling&aa, 359, 490 a., 556. 

TAa4m 32, 334, 350, 351, 354, 375, 400, 
482. 

Tandera, 431. 

TiptI River, 359. 

TAqAn, 326. 

Tarfin, 511. 

T&ahkand, 609. 

Tattah (Thathah). 112, 151, 215, 200, 329, 
338, 351, 356, 391, 391 a., 393, 409, 
453, 455, 501, 508, 511, 526. 538, 576, 
546 n. 

Tijb&d, 395. 

Tenawerim, vide Baba&aari. 

Terih Mouai, 388, 388, 525. 

Th&lner, 565. 

TbAna Langar, 451. 

Thaneiwr, 111, 111 a., 607. 

Tboif, 435 a. 

Tibbat, or Tibet, 38, 96, 140, 157, 211, 
309 a., 323, 355 a., 506 a., 529, 675 a. 
Tihaapfir, 429. 

Tih&ra, 140, 140 a.. 482. 

Tilurftn (Tidieraa), 571, 568. 

TI1«»544. 

Tilpat, 457, 

Tilw&ra, oa tbe Blylb, 332. 

Tlraabak, 538. 

Timik, 339. 

Tiaaag, 481 {wbere wrong Taap). 

Tia-ha. 431. 
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^oni EiT^r (BentmV S10. 

4dl. 

m9^, 14, 23, 24, 35, 57, 58, 53, m, 105, 
140, 150, 325, 327. 

Turkey. 119, 140, 280. 

Turshtz, 676. 

Tffie, 678 n, 

U CHH, 614. 

UdAip&r, 384, 386, 437, 452, 534, 
585. 

Ujj»in, 32, 325, 353, 404, 445, 474, 534, 
577 n. 

Onchliod (Uchhod), 120, 120 n., 585. 
Ondehhe, 382, 483, 500, 500 n., 545, 545. 
{Jrchah, vide Undchha. 
fjtgar (Udantgfr), or Ootgir, or Deogwrh, 
412 n. 


l^AZlnAMAD (Punjab), 455 n. 
7 Vbatna, ^30. 


WASH, 425. 
77 Wei 


Werkop&^I, 577 n. 


Y AMAN, 87. 

Yasd, 08, 00, 673 n., 584. 


Z ABULISTAK, 353, 362, 367, 368, 
388, 460, 470. 

J^amagar, 665. 

^b5k (9ab&k*B6miyi.n), 402, 506. 
Zamftniy&, founded, 337 ; 415, 471. 
Zanzibar, 280. 

ZIrb&d [Zir&b&d], east of Sumatra, 87, 
87 n.. 684. 
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